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FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SupcomMiTtTee ‘To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Securiry Laws, oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subecommitte met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., Hon Pat Mc- 
Carran, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator McCarran. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, committee counsel; Robert Morris, 
subcommittee counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, director of research. 

The CHamman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Both Mr. Carter and Mr. Holland have been sworn 
previously. 

The CHatrMan. Very well; they have been sworn. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, yesterday afternoon I spent some time 
with Mr. Lockwood presenting to him copies of letters written to 
him and written by him. He was able to spend the afternoon on this, 
and he did make a statement authenticating the documents. 

Mr. Mandel, will you identify these for the record, please ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have a list of those documents ¢ 

Mr. Manvet. I have a list which was drawn up under my direction. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that a true list of that batch of documents? 

Mr. Manopet. It is. 

Mr, Sourwrye. Can you offer that list for the record ? 

Mr. Manoet. I can. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, in connection with this list, did you notice 
there have been two amendments since it. was originally compiled ? 

Mr. Manpneu. The list is authentic with the exclusion of those. 

Mr. Morris. Those amendments are two letters, one a letter from 
W. W. Lockwood to Col. William Mayer dated December 26, 1942, 
which is file No. 131B. The other is a letter to Philo W. Parker and 
others from William W. Lockwood dated December 2, 1942, No. 
1315.2. ‘They were both added by Mr. Lockwood yesterday. 

The Cuamman. The witness identifies everything exc ept ‘those two? 

Mr. Morris. No, they have been added to Mr. Mandel’s list. 

The Cuarrman. Does he identify those ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I am going to introduce his statement on that. 

The CHamMan. He identifies them as what ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel will testify that all of the documents on 
this list as amended were taken from the files of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. It that right, Mr. Mandel ? 

Mr. Manne. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Is that true? 

Mr. Manovet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Yesterday Mr. Lockwood stated that he could not be 
here today, and he gave a sworn statement to me which reads: 

STATE or New YorK, 
County of New York, ss: 

I have examined the documents described in the list attached hereto as 
exhibit A. While many of the documents so described are documents of which 
I have no present recollection, I am satisfied that all of the documents listed in 
exhibit A are letters or memoranda or copies of letters or memoranda sent by me 
or received by me. 

[s] WrrttAm A, LocKwoop. 

Dated: May 1, 1952. 

Present: 

[s] Robert Morris 
ROBERT MORRIS 

[s] Stuart Marks 
STUART MARKS 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you there, and that was your client’s list? 

Mr. Marks. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. May the list and the affidavit together with the 
documents which are named 1n that list be offered for the record at 
this time? 

The Cuamrman. They may be inserted in the record at this time. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 765 to 771, 
inclusive; 773 to 782, inclusive, and 784 to 799 C” and appear on 
pp. LODS through L985. ) 

The Cuatmrman. Who is this gentleman? 

Mr. Mornuis. This is Mr. Marks of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunder- 
land & Kiendl. He is counsel for Mr. Holland and Mr. Carter. 

May the documents be numbered consecutively ? 

The CnarrMan. They may be numbered consecutively in order of 
previous exhibits. 

Mr. Morris. When Mr. Lockwood appeared, Senator, he author- 
ized me to make the statement that the list is accurate. 

The CuamMan. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, I offer you a group of documents together 
with a list appended thereto. Will you tell us what are those docu- 
ments and what is that list ? 

Mr. Manpex. The documents I hold are taken from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations or submitted by officers of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, of which documents I made an itemized list. 

Mr. Sourwine. The list is that list you made? 

Mr. Manpet. The list is the list I hold in my hand. 

Mr. Sourwryne. Is that a true and correct list of the documents 
that you have in that batch? 

Mr. Manpet. It is. 

The Cnuarmman. The list is one thing. The documents are another. 
The list was made by you? 

Mr. Manpet. The list was made under my direction from the 
qaocuments, 

The Cuamman. All right. Are you offering the list, so-called, or 
are you offering the documents? I take it that you are offering the 


} 


qocuments. 
Mr. Morris. We are going to offer the documents. 
Mr. Sourwrtne. The list is in fact an inventory of those documents. 
Mr. Manpet. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Mr, Chairman, we are proffering the list also as 
evidence of what this batch of documents contains. 

The CuatrMan. That is all right. That is merely a list that was 
made by Mr. Mandel or under his direction, but the documents are 
taken from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Morris. Are all of those documents taken from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Manpe. All except one, which was prepared by Mr. Holland 
at our request. 

Mr. Morris. What is that? 

Mr. Manpet. That is a list of the staff members of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

The CHainMan. As of what date? 

Mr. Manpet. Various dates. There is one list from 1936 to 1943. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may we not consider this at this time ¢ 
That does not belong in there. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is correct. I think that is the best 
way to handle that. 

Mr. Manpeu. The others are all documents from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, NEW YORK, N. Y., AND 
EDWARD C. CARTER, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
STUART MARKS, ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland, have you had an opportunity to look at 
the documents that we have now offered for the record ? 

Mr. Hotianp. Yes, I have been through that whole list. 

Mr. Morris. Have you in connection with that group of documents 
looked at the list that has been compiled by Mr. Mandel ? 

Mr. Hotianp. Yes. The list seems to be complete with the excep- 
tion of the document you have just removed. I found corresponding 
documents to each item in the list. I am prepared to identify all of 
the documents with the exceptions which I will name in a moment 
as letters or memoranda written by me or received by me in the 
course of my work with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Morris. What are the exceptions? 

Mr. Hoitianp. Three exceptions that I wish to note are: One, a 
letter which appears to be from me to a man called Harondar, an 
oflicial of the Soviet council. He was an official of the Soviet council 
of the IPR. 

Mr. Morris. Where does that appear on the list ? 

Mr. Houuanp. That is item No. 4, I believe, and the point is that 
it only appears to be the last page of a letter and a copy. It is un- 
signed and is not a carbon. While it seems to me like a perfectly 
normal letter, I have no means of identifying what the beginning of 
the letter was nor do I happen to remember writing this particular 
paragraph. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, apparently by mistake we have only 
the second page of this letter, and I move that this be stricken from 
the list. 

The Cuarrman. Just do not offer it. 

Mr. Sourwine. I believe since this is on the list and since Mr. 
Holland has testified about it, it should not be stricken from the list. 
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As the chairman suggested, it should be excluded from the offer. 

The Cuarman. Just remove it from the offer at this time. You 
may be able to identify it at a later time. 

Mr. Houuanp. The second exception, which is I think about item 
No. 15, your exhibit No. 819, is an unsigned memorandum with the 
initials “W. L. H. and K. M. from E. C. C.,” giving background infor- 
mation on the Muslim League in India. This, too, is a letter which 
I have no recollection of and is unsigned. It appears to me to be a 
perfectly normal kind of memorandum and one which I might well 
have seen, but it just so happens that I cannot myself identify it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Carter’s initials are on there; are they not? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Does he identify or recall it ? 

Mr. Morris. It has now been offered to Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. It has every external appearance of being a photo- 
stat of an interoffice memorandum of mine to Mr. Holland and Miss 
Mitchell. I do not remember it, but it seems to be authentic, and I 
do not identify who the author is, what the source of the enclosure is. 

The Cuarrman. How do your initials appear on it; from or to you? 

Mr. Carter. The initials “W. L. H. and K. M. from E. C.C.” My 
signature is not on it. There is a mark here, “Carter,” which is not 
in my handwriting, but I think it is one of the routine information 
memorandums and while I do not remember it specifically, I should see 
no reason why it should not be used in the record. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland, you say you have a third exception ? 

Mr. Hoizanp. I have a third one. This is I think about five more 
items down the list, your file No. 823. This is the one item already 
mentioned, a free distribution list for a memorandum called Korean 
Industry and Transport by A. J. G., presumably A. J. Grajdanzev. 
I have no recollection of this list, and it would appear to be some- 
thing prepared by someone on my staff, but I do recall the memo- 
randum, and it is perfectly likely that it was distributed in fact to 
the list indicated there. 

The Cuarman. You make no objection to its being attached ? 

Mr. Hotianp. No, sir. The remaining exception is the fifth from 
the last, your file No. 862. This is an original letter from a Chinese 
by the name of Tseng to S. B. Thomas, and I am prepared to say 
that this appears to me to be an authentic copy of a letter sent to a 
junior member of my staff who had apparently requested some docu- 
ments from a Chinese book agency in Peking. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland, you will notice that there is on the letter 
from Mr. Tseng a pencil notation, “rewrite for Bill to sign,” and the 
Bill presumably is you. 

Mr. Houtuanp. Yes. The following is a letter from me which I 
acknowledge and identify. 

Mr. Morris. So even though one-half of the correspondence is 
addressed to S. B. Thomas, the answer to that was prepared by you? 

Mr. Hotianp. That is true. Finally, Mr. Chairman, the list which 
you just excluded is one which I sent to the committee some weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Morris. Let me finish this other thing first. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of Mr. Mandel’s testimony and Mr. Holland’s 
testimony in connection with these documents, may they all be re- 
ceived in the record ? 
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The CuarrMan. They may all be received into the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit Nos. 800, 802, 
804 to 866,” and appear on pp. 4984 through 5031.) 

The CuHatrman. You are going to have to be very careful about 
identifying these documents because you are putting them in in 
clusters, and each one of them should have a serial number. 

Mr. Morris. They do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is why I am asking that the list in each case 
go in. The documents themselves have been physically examined in- 
dividually by the witnessses who are testifying with respect to the 
list, which is an accurate list of the documents, and the testimony 
of Mr. Mandel and of Mr. Holland, who said he had checked it, 
is simply to save the time of the committee and to shorten this hear- 
ing. If the list goes in and also the documents, I believe we will have 
a clear record on it. 

The CuHarrMan. I understand the testimony, first, as to Mr. Mandel, 
saying that these are copies of instruments found in the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Secondly, Mr. Holland identifies 
each and every one of these as being instruments that were in the 
tiles of the Institute of Pacifie Relations. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Hotxianp. Subject to the qualifications which I have just in- 
dicated. 

The Cuamrman. Subject to the qualifications that you made. 

Mr. Hotianp. Finally, Mr. Chairman, just so that there will be 
correspondence between the typed list and the documents, I notice two 

r three typographical, “py errors. On your file No, 807 it should 
Nad “to W.L. H. from FE. C.C.” At present you have it reversed. On 
vour file No. 818 it should ia “to W. L. Holland from William T. 
Stone” and not William T. Johnstone as you have it in your list. 

On your item 837, apparently a slip in the carbon copy—it may not 

appear on the original—it should read “to William L. Holland from 
Schuyler Wallace.” My copy has only S-e-h-u-y-l. 

Finally on ite m 839, missing date figure, “to Schuyler Wallace from 
W. L. Holland,” the correct date should be April 12, 1944. I think 
it is the earbon that reads March 12, 1944. Otherwise that list seems 
to be correct. 

The Cuarrman. As to those corrections suggested by Mr. Holland, 
it might be well for you to make the corrections on the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. In other words, evidently an error 
has crept in as to these small items. That should be corrected. It is 
not an exception taken by the witness. It is just a suggested check, 
and his suggestion should be followed up to see that he is correct and 
the instrument corrected accordingly. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the list describing the documents which 
we have been discussing will be corrected in view of the recommenda- 
tions made by Mr. Holland. 

The CuHamman, All right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland, I offer you four documents, and ask you 
what they are. 

Mr. Hotianp. These documents are lists of the staff members of 
both the Pacific Council and the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations for various periods, namely, 1936 to 1943; 1937 to 
1943, 1944 to 1951, and 1944 to 1951. 
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Mr. Morrts. I think I have a fifth one, Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Hotzanp. And a fifth entitled “IPR Staff Members,” sub- 
mitted by W. L. Holland, date October 10, 1951. AlJl of these docu- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, were prepared under my direction at the request 
of = subcommittee some weeks ago, the latest date here being October 
10, 1951, and to the best of my belief and according to our personnel 
aie they present the true facts regarding the lists of employees 
and dates of employment of the persons who worked for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, the staff members. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Did you have access to your personnel records in 
connection with the preparation of those lists? 

Mr. Hoxiuanp. I had access to them. I did not myself scrutinize 
every personnel card. The list was prepared under my direction by 
Miss Ruth Carter, and I have every reason to believe that it is a cor- 
rect and complete list. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, will we insert this in the running re- 
cord, or should we put this in the appendix ¢ 

The CuatrMan. Where do you want it? What do you offer them 
for? Do you offer them for the record ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I offer them for the record. 

The Cuarrman. I think so. They will be inserted in the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked Exhibit No. 801 and 
appear on p. 4987.) 

The Cuarmman. All that shows is who were the officers of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations in the respective years mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Let the record show that the stenographer in the 
outer room closed the door so that the telephoning might go on in the 
outer room without disturbing the “thi and that the Chair an- 
nounced that this was an open hearing and anyone who came into the 
outer room who wished to come in here might come in. This is an 
open hearing. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I am offering to Mr. Mandel two 
groups of documents. 

Mr. Mandel, are those two groups of documents made up of letters 
and papers taken from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Manpe.. These are documents from or to Mr. E. C. Carter taken 
from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. They are either 
the original documents or photostats thereof. 

The Cuamman. The instruments are true and correct photostats of 
documents found in the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Manpet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And every one of the documents and papers in those 
two groups is so classified ? 

Mr. Manpet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Namely, taken from the files of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Mr. Mandel, what are those two lists? 

Mr. Manvet. From these documents I have authorized a list to be 
prepared itemizing each document and describing them. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You mean you have there a list which constitutes 
an inventory of the documents which you have just identified and 
which you hold? 

Mr. Manvew. That is correct. 
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Mr. Morris. There are two lists, Mr. Chairman; one with each 
group. 

Mr. Carter, have you had an opportunity to look at the documents 
so identified by Mr. Mandel and described in the list accompanying 
those documents 4 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, I have had the opportunity of hurriedly going 
through them. 

Mr. Morris. Do they appear to you to be authentic documents? 

Mr. Carter. I do not challenge the authenticity of any. There are 
some that I don’t particularly recollect, but those I will point out when 
I go through the list. 

Mr. Marks. You do not mean “recollection.” You mean you do 
not identify because you do not have personal knowledge of them. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Marks. But you do not challenge the authenticity. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you want to make any particular comment as to 
any document on either of those two lists? 

The Cuamman. As I understand, those minutes were made of con- 
ferences. If Mr. Carter after having examined those minutes says that 
they appear to him to be true and correct, that is about as far as he 
can go unless he made them himself. 

Mr. Marks. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Morris. Do you want to make any comment on any of the 
documents in these two groups? 

Mr. Carrer. One such case is item 978, a discussion on collective 
security. 

Mr. Morrts. What is the nature of that document, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. It was a discussion on collective security in 700 Jack- 
son Place, Washington. I did not prepare the minutes. I don’t 
know who they were prepared by, but I remember the meeting, and 
they look like a reasonably accurate job. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where is 700 Jackson Place? Is that the corner of 
Jackson Place and Pennsylvania Avenue alongside of the Blair 
House ¢ 

Mr. Carter. That is where the Carnegie Endowment Library has 
been for many years. 

This is to Edward C. Carter from MC, undated. 

Mr. Morris. That is right under the exhibit No. 980? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. I cannot think who MC is. I don’t identify 
the handwriting either, and it is in conection with a letter to Mr. 
Dollard. This is a mimeographed study of Attitudes of American 
Soldiers in the Berlin District Toward Our Allies. It is not mine, 
and it was originally marked as restricted, but the classification has 
been canceled, so it was an open document. 

The Cuatrman. What point do you make in regard to it ? 

Mr. Marks. Nothing at all, except I do not exactly know whether 
we are authenticating this document as put out by the research library 
of the information-education division. We acknowledge it was in 
the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations if that 1s what you 
want. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You said the classification is canceled. You mean 
it shows on its face by proper authority there has been an official 
cancellation of the security classification ? 
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Mr. Marks. Yes. Our only point is if you want us to say what 
it is, we will say it was taken from the files. We did not prepare it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it received by you as indicated ? 

Mr. Marks. Oh, yes. We have no objection to that. 

The Cuamman. What is next ? 

Mr. Carrer. There is a handwritten note of mine here, and it is 
marked underneath “Dear Kate” in brackets “Enclosure, July 19 
note.” It should be July 17 notes. It is perfectly routine. 

Mr. Marks. One other point on that. We don’t understand why 
it says “Enclosure.” The list says “enclosure.” We do not under- 
stand why, but it does not make much difference, I guess. The list 
says, Senator, “( Enc. July 19 notes)” and the list should be July 17. 
We do not understand what the enclosure reference is, but I do not 
think it is very significant. 

Mr. Carrer. With your permission I will let Mr. Marks do this. 

The CuatrmMan. That is all right. 

Mr. Marks. Item 984. This is a report of conference of March 
9. Mr. Carter acknowledges that it is a fairly accurate statement 
of what went on, although he did not himself prepare the report. 

Mr. Sourwine. Just at that point, you say he acknowledges that it 
is fairly accurate. Does he take exception to it on any point with 
regard to accuracy ? 

Mr. Marks. On those I do not think we ought to be bound because 
we had to read those at a terrible clip. If we have to stop now to 
examine this page by page, it will keep us here indefinitely. We 
would like to reserve comment and check on these things. Mr. Carter 
spent just a few minutes to go through this thing and to construe 
it to see whether each thing is a fair statement would require a lot 
more time, and I don’t think he at this time can state more than I 
have already stated. I want to suit your purpose. 

The Cuarrman. The question is: Is the instrument found where 
it was found? It is admitted that it was found in the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What it sets out is not a matter for your construc- 
tion nor for anyone else’s just now. It isa matter for the committee’s 
construction. 

Mr. Marks. Fine. That is perfectly acceptable to us. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, since I 
understand that Mr. Carter is adopting Mr. Marks’ statements as his 
testimony, is that right, sir? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. With regard to this particular document it might 
save time in the future if I ask Mr. Carter a question now. 

Mr. Carter, you have had an opportunity to examine that briefly ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Carter. Very sketchily. 

Mr. Sourwine. From the examination which you have made of 
it, does it appear to you to be a report which was prepared under your 
direction or at your behest? 

Mr. Carrer. I was present at the meeting. It does not show who 
recorded it. The handwritten bits of editorial alterations are not 
in my handwriting, and I could not swear who the author or editor 
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was. It may have been Mr. W. W. Lockwood. Let me see whether 
he was there. Yes; he was present. 

Mr. Sourwine. What I am trying to get at is: Was that prepared 
by someone who did so as a part of his duties as an official or employee 
of the IPR? 

Mr. Carter. Not necessarily, because in the list of attendees there 
is typed “W. W. Lockwood, Princeton.” and then inserted in hand- 
writing after Lockwood’s name, “ACIS.” That would be the Amer- 
ican Committee for International Studies. That might indicate that 
he was there in his capacity as an executive of the American Commit- 
tee of International Studies, which has no connection with the IPR. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any knowledge as to how this found 
its way into the files of the IPR? 

Mr. Carter. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you have : aay knowledge as to whether this was 
pram ared for the files of the IPR? 

. Carrer. I have no knowledge one way or the other on that. 

Mir Marks. The next item is 988. This is a memorandum of the 
meeting of the Arctic Institute, April 9, which was taken from the 
files of the Institute of Pacific Relations, but not prepared by Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Carter, do you know by whom it was prepared ? 

Mr. Carrer. I don’t remember. With reference to this meeting of 
the Arctic Institute, I note that there were present FD and HM. FD 
is Faith Donaldson and HM is Harriet Moore. Either one of them 
might have prepared the record of the meeting. I don’t know which. 
There is nothing written, straight typing, and I have no idea which 
one of them prepared it or whether they prepared it jointly and sub- 
mitted it to me. 

Mr. Sourwtne. One of those alternatives ? 

Mr. Carrer. One of those alternatives. 

Mr. Marks. The next item is 998. This is a memorandum of an 
interview with Mortimer Graves, December 7, 1933, at which Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Joseph Barnes were present. I think Mr. Carter will 
state that either he or Mr. Barnes prepared this memorandum. He 
doesn’t remember which. 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct, 

Mr. Sourwtne. I would like to ask a question about that. Is Mr. 
Barnes’ style so similar to your own that you cannot tell them apart 
when you look back over them ? 

Mr. Carrer. This is statistical. It was in 1933. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. I think in fairness to you that should be explained 
here. It is not a document that is likely enough to make it identi- 
fiable; is that the point 

Mr. Carrer. It is very short. It is statistical, and there are no 
flourishes of authorship or rhetoric in it. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The point was if it had been prepared by you we 
know you would be prepared to say it was absolutely true and correct ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Carrer. It makes sense to me. 

Mr. Sourwrne. On that basis since you cannot tell whether it is 
yours or Mr. Barnes, I assume you are still able to say that it is true 
and correct. 
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Mr. Carrer. It strikes me thoroughly as a correct compilation. 

Mr. Marks. The next item is 1005, a meeting of the presidium of 
the Soviet branch of the IPR. Mr. Carter will state that the report 
was prepared either by Harriet Moore or Kate Mitchell. Do you 
know which? 

Mr. Carrer. I have no idea. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Kate Mitchell take shorthand ? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Sowurwrne. Harriet Moore did not? 

Mr. Carrer. Not with the same precision. I don’t remember 
whether Harriet Moore actually used shorthand or her own shorthand 
system. 

Mr. Sourwine. And Faith Donaldson had no shorthand system at 
all? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. She, if I remember correctly, had sort of a 
debutante shorthand. 

Mr. Sourwine. I thought you had testified here once—it is an un- 
important point—that Faith Donaldson did not write in shorthand. 

Mr. Carrer. I remember describing her as a champion skier. I 
don’t remember referring to her shorthand capacity. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Was she a typist ? 

Mr. Carrer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Marks. The next item is 1008. This is a photostat of what 
purports to be a letter from E. V. Harondar to Kathleen Barnes, 
June 20, 1935, which Mr. Carter will say was taken from the files of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, but it was not a letter received by 
him nor written by him. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you have any recollection as to whether you 
ever saw that letter before the committee presented it to you for 
identification ? 

Mr. Carrer. I don’t remember having seen it before. I may have 
or I may not. I don’t recall it now. 

Mr. Marks. Item 1009 is a letter from Mr. Carter to Mr. Motylev. 
The list shows the date “3/4/35.” It should be “5/4/35.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Speaking of Mr. Motylev, we have a number of 
documents in the file including some of these summaries wherein his 
name is spelled M-o-t-i-l-e-v; is that not correct? It is the same per- 
son, is it not? 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Marks. The next item is 1010. This is a carbon copy of a docu- 
ment entitled “Extracts From Letter From Harriet Moore to E. C. 
Carter” of March 20, 1935. Can you tell who prepared this? 

Mr. Carter. I cannot discover who typed or prepared this copy, 
who selected the extracts. There is no initial or other identifying 
mark. It would all depend on who made the extracts as to what. its 
significance is, I should assume. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you remember having seen the document before 
or a copy of it? 

Mr. Carrer. I can’t at this moment say that do recollect it. 

Mr. Sovrwine. It is from the files of the IPR? 

Mr. Carrer. So Mr. Mandel shows me. 

Mr. Sourwine. I mean do you have any knowledge on that point? 

Mr. Carrer. Not other than Mr. Mandel’s certification. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Of course, that is not a matter of your knowledge. 

Mr. Carrer. No. 

Mr. Marks. Item 1011 appears to be a duplicate of 1009. 

Item ay “Moscow meeting in Motylev’s,” the date should be 

3/31/ That is the date shown by the document. It should be 
au ta of “3/21/36” .hown by the list. The document itself 
pu rports to bea setae of what h: ippe ned at the meeting. 

Mr. Carrer. This concerns the administrative problems of the in- 
stitute and, among others, there were present Harriet Moore, Char- 
lotte Tyler, and Faith Donaldson as secretaries, but which one of 
them, whether all three collaborated in writing out this one page, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. Their assignments were such that any or all of them 
might have worked on it ? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, may we go off the record? 

The Cuarmman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. On the record. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the remainder of the 
documents on this list I believe an acceptable formula has been worked 
out which will cover the identification so far as Mr. Carter is able 
tomake. Isthat correct, Mr. Marks? 

Mr. Marks. That is correct, Mr. Sourwine. May I state the na- 
ture of this arrangement ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Please. 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Carter states that all of the documents listed 

Mr. Sourwine. From this point on. 

Mr. Marks. From this point on of the two lists referred to 

The Cuainman. And “from this point on” means what?) What is 
the point ? 

Mr. Sourwine. From the point following the last document identi 
fied in this record and discussed. 

The CuamrmMan. Referring to the numbers in the list that you pre 
pared ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes; that is right. There are two lists which I think 
Mr. Mandel has already referred to, the last two lists that Mr. Mandel 
referred to. These are lists setting forth documents which have just 
been presented to Mr. Carter for identification. 

The Cuatrrman. And were taken from the files of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations according : the testimony of Mr. Mandel? 

Mr. Marks. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And have been numbered serially under the di 
rection of Mr. Mandel ? 

Mr. Marks. Up to the point of 1019, and after that there are no 
numbers, and we understand they will be numbered serially from there 
on. 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Mr. Marks. From this point on Mr. Carter states that the docu 
ments which purport to be letters or memoranda to him, or copies of 
such letters and memoranda, or letters or memoranda from him or 
copies of those, are genuine. On the list there are a number of other 
documents which are prepared by other persons and which do not in 
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dicate whether or not they were sent to Mr. Carter or sent by him to 
anybody. 

As to these, Mr. Carter has no personal recollection of whether or 
not they do come from the IPR files, but he has no reason to raise 
any question about it. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Marks. That is suflicient. 

The Cuarrmman. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may they therefore be admitted into 
the record ? 

The Cuatrman. They may be admitted under that agreement. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibits Nos. 977 to 1007, 1009, in- 
clusive; 1011 to 1031, 1032 to 1068, inclusive; 1070, 1071, 1073 to 1080, 
inclusive; 1082 to 1090, inclusive; 1092, to 1095, 1097 to 1112, 1114 to 
1122, inclusive, and appear on pp. 5083 through 5197.) 

Mr. Sourwine. This order includes the two lists which have been 
referred to and the documents which have been included on those lists ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. The lists are merely identification by serial 
numbers ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marks. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Has Mr. Carter had an opportunity to examine 
the documents which we are now discussing ? 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Carter has had a chance to examine the documents 
now under discussion and identifies them all with certain exceptions 
which I shall now enumerate. 

Mr. Sourwine. And applies them as either documents that were 
received by him or which he wrote? 

Mr. Marks. That is right. 

This list does not bear exhibit numbers, and I am going to give the 
item number as I count down. 

Mr. Sourwine. Give the item number and the title. 

Mr. Marks. All right. This is the fourteenth item on the first 
page of this three page list. It isto WLH from ECC. The date is 
riven as March 20, 1940. I think it should be March 50, 1940. The 


>) 


file number is 191.87. 

The next is to Philip C. Jessup from Edward C. Carter, with the 
| mber of the committee 191.37. The date is given as December 
43. 1 think it should be December 19, 1942, subject to your 


lhe next one purports to be an original of part of a note to “Dear 
Dr. White.” It does not bear any date or any signature. It is on the 
d page of this list under your No. 172.1. I don’t know what 

Ir. ( e wants to sav about it. 
Mr. Sourwinr. Mr. Carter, up to this point do you adopt Mr. 


\{ "statements as your testimony ? 

Mir. Carrer. I do. 

Mir. Sourwine. With regard to the document which has just been 
by Mr. Marks what do you want to say about it? 

CrrarrMAN. Dr. White is the name? 

Mr. Marks. It is addressed to “Dear Dr. White.” no address. 

Mr. Carrer. I have no recollection of either side of this page. 

Mr. Moraets. It is not your handwriting ? 
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Mr. Carrer. No. 

Mr. Morris. I move it be stricken from the list of documents. 

The CHatrmMan. It will just not be inserted. 

Mr. Sourwine. It remains on the list, but you withdraw the offer 
of the document ? 

Mr. Morris. I do. 

Mr. Marks. The next item is a memo handwritten which appears 
on your list immediately below the item, the offer of which has been 
withdrawn. I hand it to Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what that is, Mr. Carter ? 

Mr. Carrer. It’s in pencil. I don’t identify the handwriting. 
There is a note regarding treatment of a book written for the IPR 
at one time. There is nothing I object to. I simply don’t know who 
the author was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any reason to believe it did not come 
from the IPR files? 

Mr. Carrer. No. 

Mr. Marks. The next item is to W. L. Holland from C. F. Remer, 
dated March 17, 1942, your No. 119.121. 

Mr. Hotianp. I have read this letter and identify it as having been 
received by me. There is also the original of this same letter—this is 
a carbon copy—in the collection which I have previously identified. 

Mr. Marks. The final item is a mimeographed copy of what per- 
haps is a telegram from Edward C. Carter to Lauchlin Currie, bearing 
the date, mimeographed, September 17, 1941. This appears under 
your file No. 119.13. It is listed on the third page of the list. 

Mr. Morris. That is a copy we made of the original. We should 
have the original rather than the stenciled copy. We will withdraw 
the offer. 

Mr. Marks. Those are all the remarks and exceptions that we have 
to make to that list. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Which you previously generally identified ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you adopt as your testimony all the statements 
of Mr. Marks in connection with these lists? 

Mr. Carrer. I do. 

Mr. Sourwitne. May these be inserted in the record ? 

‘The CuarrmMan. They may be inserted in the record with the same 
numbers. 

(‘The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1156, 1145, 
1203, and 1231,” and appear on pp. 5204, 5210, 5245, 5259, respec- 
tively.) 

Mr. Sourwtnr. So that the record may be clear with regard to this 
document, this is the document which was soercaaie me = oned as 
the “Dear Dr. White” letter or document, the offer of which was 
withdrawn. This is a document, which on the on e side, w bl 1 I shall 
designate as face, is marked with an F in ink and has a typed para- 
graph, “Dear Dr. White: I understand from Irving S. Friedman,” 
and so forth, ending with the words “until the end of the current 
month.” 

On the other side in pencil, hs indwr itten, is, “Dear Malik: I under- 
stand that Mr. Friedman,” and so forth, Josing with the words “at any 
time convenient to you. Sincerely yours,” and it is unsigned. Mr. 
Carter, you state that you do not recognize that handwriting / 
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Mr. Carter. I do not recognize the handwriting. I would like to 
comment for the record that Malik was the Indian official in New 
York. It is not the Soviet. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you do not recollect it ? 

Mr. Hotianp. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. How do you know which Malik is referred to? 

Mr. Carrer. Isn’t there some reference here to Friedman? Fried- 
man was an employee of the Indian Government in New York working 
under Malik. 

Mr. Sourwine. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Carrer. M-a-l-i-k. 

Mr. Sourwrne. What you are saying really is because you know of 
Friedman’s connection you assume that was Malik the Indian rather 
than the Russian ? 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you renewing your offer on that now? 

Mr. Morris. I now offer it 

The CuatrMan. Very well; it will be inserted in its proper place 
in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1202,” and 
appears on p. 5245.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have a third envelope which Mr. 
Carter was not able to finish reading last night, and I wonder what 
we can do with respect to having those received. 

Mr. Sourwtne. | have a suggestion, if the Chair please. 

The Cuatmman,. All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. If the Chair please, I propose to ask Mr. Mandel to 
identify these papers as coming from the files of the IPR and to 
identify the list. 

The Cuatrman. Let Mr. Mandel identify them. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mandel, I hand you a number of documents or 
what purports to be a list or inventory of documents. Will you please 
identify them / 

Mr. Manner. I have here an inventory of documents taken from 
the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The sheet begins with 
a document to ECC and ends with one to A. Hiss. The documents 
all come from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that list a correct inventory of those documents 
and prepared under your direction ¢ 

Mr. Manvet. It is; yes. 

Mr. Sou ewine. Mr, Chairman, I ask the pees of the Chair to 
hand thts list and the documents in question to Mr. Carter and to ask 
that at his early convenience he go through these and examine them 
and then furnish the committee with a statement in aflidavit form 
with regard to them along the lines of the statemens he has previously 
made. 

The Cuarrman, All right. Do you want them inserted in the record 
now, to be followed by what you request ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I would request, sir, that the documents be put 
in the record at this point, but that the aflid: avit which Mr. Carter 
furnishes also go in at this point in the record when he furnishes 
it. 

The CnatrmMan. All right; is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, it is, Senator 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1269 to 
1291, inclusive; 1298 to 1312, inclusive; and 1314,” and appear on 
pp. 5272 through 5303.) 

Mr. Sourwine. I hand you additional groups of documents and ask 
you if you will identify those. 

Mr. Manvet. I have here an inventory of documents from the files 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations beginning with one marked 
“Atomic Energy and U. S. Int. Policy,” and ending with one ad- 
dressed to “Secretary, Lithuenian Legation,” which is an inventory 
of documents from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
a second batch which is headed “A Second Batch,” of which the inven 
tory begins with a document to FE. C. Carter and ends with one to 
KE. C. Carter. This is an inventory of documents from the files of the 
Institute of Pacifie Relations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mandel, in each case does the list represent an 
inventory of the actual documents to which it is attached ? 

Mr. Manpet. It does. 

Mr. Sourwine. The inventory was prepared under your supervi 
sion ? 

Mr. Manpeu. Yes, sit 

Mr. Sourwine. And the documents themselves are all from the 
files of the Institute of Pacific Relations / 

Mr. Manne. They are. 

The Cuatrman. Are they, or are they photostatic copies? 

Mr. Manpen. They include originals, carbons, as taken from the 
files, and photostats. 

The Cuarrman. Photostats of instruments in the files; is that right ? 

Mr. Manopew. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The photostats were made under your direction ? 

Mr. Manpeu. They were. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the reasons for the recurrence of the 
photostats are many. In most cases the reason for it is that we have 
gone through the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations on Fifty- 
fourth Street and taken out certain documents there. We returned 
the original documents to the Institute of Pacific Relations, but had 
them photostated before returning them. That is the reason for the 
photosts iting. 

The Cuamrman. The photostats were not themselves taken from the 
files?’ The instrument was taken from the files and photostated, and 
the photostats are here; is that right ? 

Mr. Morrts. In almost every case. I think in some cases there were 
photostats in the IPR files. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I ask in regard to these two groups 
of documents and the list attached thereto that Mr. Mandel has most 
recently identified they be offered to Mr. Carter with the same stipu 
lation as the earlier one. 

The Cuarrman. They will be inserted’in the record and offered to 
Mr. Carter with the same stipulation as to his making an affidavit. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit Nos. 889 to 903, 
inclusive; 905 to 954, inclusive; 956 to 964, inclusive, and appear on 
pp. 5031 through 5083.) 

Mr. Sourwrne. I hold in my hand a file of material which was of 
fered for the record during Mr. Bogolepov's testimony. The Chan 


88848-52-pt. 142 
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ruled that it would be accepted and inserted in the record, but there 
was the proviso that it be offered to Mr. Carter for identification. I 
would like to ask has this ever been offered to Mr. Carter and has Mr. 
Carter had an opportunity to examine it? 

Mr. Marks. No, he has not. He just got it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I ask that these documents, which I 
shall briefly identify, the first headed “Confidential, not for distribu- 
tion outside the office,” under date of August 10, 1934-—— 

The Cuarrman. Where do they come from? 

Mr. Morris. They have been identified by Mr. Mandel at an open 
session of the hearing as having been taken from the files of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, and they were admitted by you provisionally 
on their being recognized by Mr. Carter. 

Mr. SourwineE. I simply thought, Mr. Chairman, that since the 
record at this point does not specifically identify what we are handing 
Mr. Carter there should be this identification: Under date of August 
10, 1934, headed “Memorandum of Personnel on Soviet Studies.” 
The next item is called “Confidential, not for distribution outside the 
office, Report on Soviet Relations with the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.” ‘The next is to Frederick V. Field from Edward C. Carter 
under date of January 16, 1935. The next is headed “Meeting, April 
9, Institute of Oceanography; ECC; OL; HM, Harondar.” 

The next is headed “Report of the Visit of the Secretary General to 
Moscow, December 20-31, 1934.” The next is a letter or what appears 
to be a letter, under date of April, 1934. It is headed “Communist 
Academy, Volkhonka, 14 Moscow, U.S. S. R.” The next is a letter, 

nd the date is Hotel Richemond, Geneva, September 12, 1934, and it 
‘gins “Dear Owen.” 
Then there is a letter to Senator McCarran under date of March 24 

: Carlisle Humelsine and the attachment thereto. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Carter would have nothing to do with that 


Mr. Sourwine. The attachment, sir, is the one which raises the 
estion as to whether Mr. Carter can add anything by way of 
ation. 
The Cuarrmman. These are to be made available to Mr. Carter for 
t and his affidavit ? 


Mr. Sovrwine. Along the same lines with regard to any identity he 
< make, and he should have the privilege if he cares to include 
t any voluntary statement or comment about it. 

inrMAN. All right. 
nts referred to were previously marked “Exhibit No. 
ie ear on p. 262, pt. I. For the other documents, see exhib- 
749. 758. 759. 760, 761, 763, respectively. ) 
Mr. Marxs. With reference to comment, it is obvious from the ree- 
not made any comments on the contents of these. 
Mr. Sovrewine. That is correct. It is not completely correct because 


f Malik he had a comment to make. 
Mr. Marxs. You are right there. 


Mr. Sovcrewine. With regard to any others he has not made a com- 
He is not bound, but if he’-wants to make comment as to these 
ibmitted for study. he isto have the right to include in that affidavit 


vy comment he desires to make. 
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Mr. Marks. We would like to reserve whatever rights we have to 
comment on the others. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland or Mr. Carter, are you going to offer any 
documents to be inserted into the record at this time ¢ 

Mr. Carter. If I may have your permission, Mr. Chairman, on 
April 23 I mailed you in meee A Personal View of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, by Edward C. Carter, and in my letter to you 
I promised to send a second statement on clarification and correction. 
This I now hand you with a covering letter, and here is a copy of 
my letter to Sen: itor McCarran for Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Sovurwine. With regard to these documents, Mr. Carter, have 
they been prepared by you 4 

Mr. Carrer. They have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you offering them as part of your testimony, 
that is, that the material in here is true to the best of your knowledge 
and belief where it is stated to be on knowledge and belief, and if not 
so stated it is true ? 

Mr. Carrer. That is my position. 

ae Marks. Just one moment, Mr. Sourwine; I am not sure that 
Mr. Carter understood the import of that. 

Mr. Sourwine. I do not mean to take advantage of him in any way. 

Mr. Marks. I understand that, but I think as to everything he states 
it is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. He is not using a 
leading style and ‘stating upon information and belief thus and so, 
but he is doing his best to represent the facts. Is that all right? 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Carter has handed here a document of over 50 
pages, nearly 60 pages, including the appendix, headed “ ee ation, 
correction, and clarification of testimony.” Obviously if Mr. Carter 
is going to amplify, correct, and clarify his testimony, he has to do it 
under oath. 

Mr. Marks. I am sure that Mr. Carter will say that this shall have 
the same status as if these things were read or: ally or stated orally at 
any committee hearing. 

The CHairm “a Under oath ? 

Mr. Marks. Under oath; yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Does he make an affidavit to this? 

Mr. Sourwrne. No, sir, that is another point. There is no jurat on 
this. Whatever the form is immaterial, but the record should show 
that Mr. Carter fully adopts this statement, the main text of 49 pages 
and the appendix of 7 pages, as a sworn statement presented before 
this committee. 

Mr. Carrer. I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. The committee staff of course has had no opportun- 
ity to see this until this moment and has of course had no oppor- 
tunity to cross examine Mr. Carter with regard to it. I cannot state 
What the staff might desire in that regard. 

Mr. Carrer. Might I ask, Mr. Sourwine, Mr. Chairman, whether 
mv first statement was received ? 

Mr. Sourwinr. The statement has been received, but has not been 
offered in the record. You are referring to “A Personal View of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations.” I think it eget 1 be under the same 

tip ilation, that you were offering it as your sworn testimony. 

Mr. Carrer. I would be agreeable to m: hia the stipulation now so 
that it is all formally in your hands. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carter is stating, as I understand 
it, that he offers as his sworn testimony at this hearing his statement 
entitled “A Personal View of the Institute of Pacific Relations,” which 
he transmitted to the chairman in his letter of April 24. 

The Cuarrmman. Yes. I think the regular way and most orderely 
way would be to have Mr. Carter present when the committee con- 
siders that and let him then swear to it. I think you are doing this 
by a long-distance operation here. I do not particularly like 7 but 
we can determine that when we get to it. We can call Mr. Carter 
and have him go over his two statements, the one he sent before and 
this one, and make any comment on them and then be examined on 
them if you want to and let it go in ~" record. I think that is the 
clearer and more satisfactory way. I do not like to insert his first 
statement in the record now with a kind of an offhand saying that he 
swears to it. 

I think it would be best to have him present and swear to it at the 
proper time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that the Chair’s ruling also with regard to this 
document which has just been handed in? 

The Cruairman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I amend Mr. Sourwine’s list of 
documents included in the material introduced during Mr. Bogole- 
pov’s testimony. I have been informed by Mr. Mandel—it is a letter 
from Carlisle Humelsine and so described in Mr. Sourwine’s testi- 
mony—that it should not have been included in that list. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean that material submitted by Mr. Humel- 
sine is not such that Mr. Carter would be able to shed any light on? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct, and it may be excluded from the doc- 
uments. 

Mr. Mandel, that got erroneously in this file [indicating] when it 
should be in this [ indie ating | ? 

Mr. Manvet. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. I accept it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Morris has a few other docu- 
ments to be offered for the record. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have received an answer from Car- 
lisle Humelsine dated April 11, 1952, in re ply to your letter of April 
2 to the Honorable Dean Acheson of that date. May that go into 
the record ? 

The Cuamrman. That may go in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1315—A, B, C, 
D, EE, F,G, H” and is as follows:) 


Exutrir No. 1315-A 
Aprit 2, 1952. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Mr. Secretary: We have examined carefully the letter of March 19, 
1952, from Mr. Carlisle Humelsine in reference to a conference which took place 
at the State Department October 12, 1942, between Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. Earl 
Browder, Mr. Robert Minor, and Mr. Laughlin Currie. In this connection, we 
should like to have the full State Department records on this conference pre- 
cisely as they appeared. 





. 
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We should also like to know the steps by which this conference was arranged, 
who was responsible, and the correspondence that was exchanged in connection 
therewith. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Chairman. 





ExHisit No. 1315-B 


Deputy UNpbER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, April 11, 1952. 
The Honorable Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate. 


My Drar SENATOR McCarran: I refer to your letter to the Secretary of April 
2 in which you request Department of State records on the conference ‘which 
took place at the State Department, October 12, 1942, between Mr. Sumner Welles, 
Mr. Ear] Browder, Mr. Robert Minor, and Mr. Lauchlin Currie.” You also re 
quest information regarding “the steps by which this conference was arranged, 
who was responsible, and the correspondence that was exchanged in connection 
therewith.” 

As I stated in my letter to you of March 10, the Department’s investigation 
into the history of this meeting reveals little more than the fact that Mr. Welles 
did meet with Mr. Browder on October 12, 1942, at which time Mr. Welles handed 
Mr. Browder a memorandum concerning U. S. policy in the Far East. Although 
the Department cannot locate a verified copy of this memorandum, our files do 
contain several letters in response to request for copies of this memorandum in 
which was stated that “a verbatim text of the memorandum, as given by Mr. 
Browder to the press, appeared in the October 18 [16], 1942, issue of The Worker.” 
I enclose two such replies. 

A thorough search of the Department’s files does not reveal whether either 
Robert Minor or Lauchlin Currie, or both, attended the Welles-Browder confer- 
ence on October 12, 1942; any invitations to Mr. Browder or to anyone else to 
attend this meeting; any correspondence in regard to calling the meeting; any 
memorandum of conversation or record of the meeting; or any record of who 
drafted the memorandum handed by Mr. Welles to Mr. Browder. 

Since these may be of interest to you, I am also enclosing copies of the follow 
ing letters which bear on the Welles-Growder meeting: (1) letter from Assistant 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk to Mr. Sumner Welles, dated September 26, 1951; 
(2) reply from Mr. Welles, dated October 10, 1951; (2) letter from Mr. Rusk to 
Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, dated May 19, 1950; and (4) reply from Dr. Horn 
beck, dated June 7, 1950. 

I regret that the Department is unable to provide further information in regard 
to the conference to which this letter refers. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, 


Exuisit No. 1315—-C 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1942. 
Mr. ARNOLD B. HARTLEY, 
Radio Station WGLS, Western at Madison, Chicago, JIl. 

My Dear Mr. HaArtLey: Mr. Welles has asked me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of November 6, 1942, in which you request a copy of the text of 
a statement issued by him in regard to the questions of national unity in China 
and other United Nations. 

It is thought that you may refer to a memorandum which Mr. Welles gave on 
October 12 to Mr. Earl Browder in regard to this Government’s policy with 
respect to China. This memorandum, which was referred to in the press, inelud- 
ing the New York Times and the New York Herald Tribune of October 16, has 
not been published by the Department. However, a verbatim text of the memo 
randum, as given by Mr. Browder to the press, appeared in the October 18, 1942, 
issue of The Worker. 

Sincerely yours, 


GrOoRGE ATCHESON, Jr., 
Acting Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
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ExuInit No. 1315-D 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 29, 1942. 
Mr. Morris U. SCHAPPES, 
School for Democracy, 13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. ScHappes: Mr. Welles has asked me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of October 26, 1942, in which you request a copy of the text of a 
memorandum which he gave on October 12 to Mr. Earl Browder in regard to this 
Government's policy with respect to China. 

The above-mentioned memorandum has not been published by the Department. 
However, a verbatim text of the memorandum, as given by Mr. Browder to the 
press, appeared in the October 18, 1942, issue of The Worker. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE ATCHESON, JYF., 
Assistant Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 





ExntIrit No. 1315-E 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 26, 1951. 
Hon. SUMNER WELLES, 
Oxon Hill, Md. 

My Dear Mr. WELLES: The Department has under consideration a request 
from Senator MeCarran of Nevada for information concerning a meeting which 
purportedly took place between Mr. Earl Browder, Mr. Robert Minor, Mr. 
Lauchlin Currie, and you at the State Department, October 12, 1942, to discuss 
American policy toward China. Mr. Browder testified before a Senate committee 
headed by Senator Tydings in May 1950 that you handed him a written state- 
ment of the United States Government's views on the Far East at the conclusion 
of this meeting. 

Although a very careful search has been made of the Department’s files, we 
have not been able to locate the statement described by Mr. Browder or any 
record of your conversation with him. The files do reveal, however, that Mr. 
Browder released to the press and the Daily Worker published October 16, 1942, 
the text of a memorandum allegedly handed to him by you. 

It is realized that it is difficult to recall details of events which transpired 
many years ago, but it would be greatly appreciated if you could furnish the 
Department such details concerning this matter as you might have available. 
In this connection it might be helpful to you to read the enclosed statements by 
Mr. Browder taken from the Daily Worker. 

I am most reluctant to bother you with this request, but the absence of suffi- 
cient information in the Department's files has led us to seek your assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK, 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 


Enclosures: Daily Worker, October 4, 1942, and October 16. 1942. 


Exurpsir No, 1315-F 


Oxon Hitt MAnNor, 
Oron Hill, Md., October 10, 1951. 
Hon. Dean RvsK, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rusk: I have been away from home for some time and your letter 
of September 26, 1951, has consequently only now been brought to my attention. 
I regret the delay in replying to your inquiry. 

In view of the many years that have passed since the interview of which you 
refer in your letter, it is unfortunately very difficult for me to recollect in any 
detail what took place during the course of the interview. Of one thing, however, 
I am certain, and that is that any memorandum that may have been handed to 
Mr. Browder at that time was not prepared by myself, but by the Far Eastern 
Division under the supervision of either Dr. Hornbeck or Mr. Max Hamilton. 
There is no copy of any such memorandum in my own files. 
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I also think I am correct in my recollection that some official of the Far Eastern 
Division was present at the interview and subsequently prepared at my request 
a memorandum of the conversation that took place. 

It occurs to me that it might be helpful to you to consult either Dr. Hornbeck 
or Mr. Hamilton since their recollection of what took place at the interview 
and of any documentation that might have been prepared with regard to the 
interview might be more accurate than mine. 

I am very sorry not to be able to be more helpful to you, but neither my memory 
nor my own files throw much light on the matter. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) SuMNER WELLEs. 





EXHIBIT No. 1315-G 


May 19, 1950 
The Honorable STANLEY K. HORNBECK, 
2139 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. Horneeck: During his recent testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee under the chairmanship of Senator Tydings, Mr. 
Earl Browder stated that in October 1942 he called on Mr. Sumner Welles, then 
Under Secretary of State, to discuss American policy toward China and that 
Mr. Welles handed to him a written statement of the United States Govern- 
ment’s views on this subject. He further stated that, while the Department 
considered that this statement did not represent any change in United States 
policy toward China, he did consider it a change in policy and thus an important 
document. In subsequent debate in the Senate, Senator Knowland referred to 
this portion of Mr. Browder’s testimony and expressed the view that this was 
an extremely important document since it apparently marked “the turning point 
of American policy in China.” Senator Knowland has not requested the De- 
partment to furnish him a copy of the statement, together with any other perti- 
nent documents leading up to the issuance of the statement. 

Alhough a very careful search has been made of the Department's files, we 
have not yet been able to locate the statement described by Mr. Browder or any 
record of Mr. Welles’s conversation with him. The files do reveal, however, that 
Mr. Browder released to the press and The Worker published on October 18, 
1942, the text of a memorandum said to have been handed to him by Mr. Welles. 
The files also contain memoranda indicating that the matter of Mr. Browder’s 
call and the statement given him by Mr. Welles were brought to your attention. 

It is realized that it is difficult to recall the details of events which trans- 
pired many years ago, but it would be greatly appreciated if you would furnish 
the Department such details regarding this matter as you can reconstruct from 
memory. In this connection, it might be helpful to you to read the enclosed copy 
of a dispatch from the New York Herald Tribune of October 16, 1942, which gives 
Mr. Browder’s version of his call on Mr. Welles. 

I am reluctant to bother you with this request, but the absence of sufficient 
information in the Department's files make it necessary for us to seek your 
assistance in this regard. Similar inquiries are being made of other officers of 
the Department then in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs who might have 
some knowledge of the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUwSK, Assistant Secretary. 

Enclosures : 

1. Excerpt from The Worker, October 18, 1942. 
2. Excerpt from the New York Herald Tribune, October 16, 1942. 


ExHIBIT No. 1815-H 
2189 WYoMING AVENUE, 
Washington 8, D. C., June 7, 1950. 
The Honorable DEAN Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


DeAR Mr. Rusk. In reply to your letter of May 19 regarding statement re- 
cently made by Mr. Earl Browder and a memorandum released to the press 
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by Mr. Browder and published by The Worker on October 18, 1942, and with 
reference especially to your request that I furnish the Department such details 
regarding this matter as I can reconstruct from memory. 

You will doubtless have been informed by Mr. Sprouse that, after the receipt 
of your letter under reference, I some days ago spoke with him on the telephone 
and informed him that, although I clearly recall having known at the time 
that Mr. Welles talked with Mr. Browder and that Mr. Browder thereafter 
issued a statement and released therewith the text of a memorandum which 
he said had been handed him by Mr. Welles, there was little that I could add 
from memory to what is set forth in your letter and the enclosure thereto. At 
the same time I offered to come to the Department at any time for he purpose 
of discussing the matter or seeing what the files disclose, or both. 

That Mr. Welles gave Mr. Browder a memorandum there can be no doubt. 
The account given in that text of the matters to which it relates is, I believe, 
substantially accurate. How or by whom that text was drafted I am not able 
to say. There are passages in it which might have been drafted by me or by 
any one of several officers on duty and concerned with China and relations 
with China as of October 1942, and there are passages which might have been 
accepted or approved by me but which would not, I believe, have originated with 
me. I recall that Mr. Welles communicated with me regarding Mr. Browder’s call, 
and I do not recall at what stage or stages. I believe that he asked in advance 
for a memorandum for his (Mr. Welles’) information and guidance, and, al- 
though I do not recall the circumstances of the drafting, I believe such a 
memorandum was prepared with participation on my part and for those pur- 
poses. I recall being informed after the call that Mr. Welles had given Mr. 
Browder a memorandum: and I recall having felt that the text of the mem- 
orandum thus given was not entirely such as I would have drafted or recom- 
mended for that purpose. 

More important, in my opinion, that the question of the origin of the mem- 
orandum under reference is the question whether there took place in 1942 a 
“change” in American policy regarding China and whether this memorandum 
or the facts of the situation to which it related marked a “turning point.” 

What Mr. Browder may have had in mind when he expressed himself in 1950 
to the effect, as stated in your letter, that “he did consider it a change of policy,” 
we need not for present purposes attempt to conjecture 

Looking at the text of the memorandum as copied from The Worker of October 
18, 1942, I can say: In that memorandum, dealing with and refuting assertions 
and charges which had been made by Mr. Browder, there was given an obejctive 
account of developments in and regarding China and an honest review of what 
had been and was the official position of the United States with regard to the 
question of “civil strife’ in China. A review of the whole history of American 
policy in relations to China will show that although the United States had con- 
sistently deprecated not only aggression by other countries against China but 
civil strife—with or without foment or support by other countries—within China, 
the United States had long been committed to the principle of nonintervention 
in the internal affairs of other countries. It will show also that for many years 
before 1942, and in that year, and for some time thereafter the Government of 
the United States, in the formulating of official policy regarding China, both kept 
in mind and respected that commitment and that principle. There was official 
noting of civil strife in China; there was official giving of advice that civil strife 
be avoided ; there was official collaboration with the Government of China toward 
strengthening China’s effort in the war; but there was with regard to the civil 
conflict within China no official taking of a position either “against” or for any 
party or faction. There were on the part of some American nationals some 
manifestations in some contexts of a tendency to ignore or misinterpret or dis- 
regard official policy, but the thoughts and the acts of such nationals in those re- 
spects were their own, not those of their Government, and were, incidentally, in 
most cases favorable to, certainly not “against,” the Communists. On the basis 
of what I then knew and of what I have from subsequent study learned, I find 
no warrant for an opinion or a conjecture that there took place in 1942 a change 
in the official attitude and policy of the United States regarding China. 

Both “turning point” and “change of policy” came later. 

A case could be made for a contention that the “turning point’ came at the 
time of the Teheran Conference (November-December, 1943); a better case, 
that it came toward the end of the next year, 1944; but search for a clearly dis- 
cernable and describably “change of policy” leads into and through the year 1945. 

It will be recalled that there took place in 1944—and not until then—the first 
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of a series of reorganizations of the Department of State; that during that year 
there were substantial shiftings of personnel within and outward from the De- 
partment, including, in December, the retirement of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull; and that there took place in 1945 the Yalta Conference, the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the San Francisco Conference, the capitulation of Germany, the 
capitulation of Japan, the Potsdam Conference, the conclusion (with American 
encouragement) of an Agreement between the Soviet Union and China, the first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, aad, in December, announcement 
by President Truman of a “United States Policy toward China” which was then 
and thereafter declared to be a “new” policy. 

It was then, in the year 1945—-and not before then—that the Government of the 
United States, first having taken action inconsistent with tradition and commit 
ment in regard to China, embarked upon what became a course of intervention in 
regard to the civil conflict, the conflict between the National Government and 
the Communists, in China. It was then that words and action of the Govern 
ment of the United States began to be expressive of an “against” and a “for” 
attitude; then and thereafter that the Government of the United States brought 
to bear pressures, pressures upon the National Government, pressures which were 
not “against” the Communists but were on their behalf, pressures not to the 
disadvantage of the Communists, but, in effect, to the disadvantage of the Na 
tional Government. 

To the circumstances of the “change,” to the content and purport of the policy 
devised in 1945, proclaimed on December 15 of that year, and given expression in 
word and in deed since then, and to the gross and the net consequences thereof, 
there is no need for attention in the present context. There is however, in my 
opinion, great need that in the context of present American involvement as a 
leading participant, in a third global conflict, wherein “Communist” totalitarian 
ism is making war both “cold” and “hot’’, on all States, Governments, peoples, 
institutions, organization and persons disinclined to accept domination by it, 
there is urgent need that the Government of the United States give solicitous 
attention to the question: Must the United States follow to the bitter, tragie and 
discrediting end the downward path, in relations with China, on which its feet 
were set in the fateful year of military victories and diplomatic vagaries and 
Vitiations, 1945? 

I should welcome an opportunity to talk with you on the implications of query. 

Yours cordially and sincerely, 
[s] Stanley K. Hornbeck 
STANLEY K., HORNBECK 

Mr. Morris. This is a copy of a letter, Mr. Chairman, you sent to 
the Secretary of State dated May 1, 1952, wherein you renew your 
demand for the handwritten notes of Alger Hiss taken at the Yalta 
Conference in 1945. May that go into the record ? 

The Cuamman. Was there an answer to that? 

Mr. Morris. No. 

The CHarrMan. That may go in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1316” and is 
as follows:) 

ExHIBIT No. 1316 
May 1, 1952 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
The State Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On February 21, 1952, I wrote to you asking that 
the handwritten notes of Alger Hiss taken at the Yalta Conference in 1945 be 
made available to the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

In my letter of February 21st it was pointed out that a witness before the 
Subcommittee, Dr. Edna Fluegel, an employee of the State Department from 
142 to 1948, testified that, in the course of her official duties in the Department, 
she dealt with and handled the penciled notes of Mr. Hiss. 

This letter is written to determine what action has been taken on my request 
of February 21, 1952, to you. 

Sincerely, 
PaT McCARRAN, Chairman. 
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Mr. Sourwine. The original request is already in the record. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; and this is the renewal. 

These will be made available, Mr. Holland, if you want to see them. 

The next will be a copy of a letter by you, Senator McCarran, ad- 
dressed to Rear Adm. Robert L. Dennison, dated May 1, 1952, in con- 
nection with a request that the Forrestal diaries and papers be made 
available to this committee. May that go into the record? 

The CHatrrmMan. That may go in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1317” and is 
us follows :) 

Exuipit No. 1517 


May 1, 1982. 
Rear Admiral Rosert L. DENNISON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR ADMIRAL DENNISON: My attention has been called to the story appearing 
in the New York Times today concerning the intention of the White House not 
to make available to the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee the diaries and 
papers of the late James Forrestal. 

As you know, on December 3, 1951, a subpena was served on the New York 
Herald Tribune directing that it make available the papers and diaries of Mr, 
Forrestal. It is my understanding these are the property of the New York 
Herald Tribune. The Subcommittee has been assured by the New York Herald 
Tribune that as far as it is concerned it has done everything possible to comply 
with the demands of the subpena. The staff of the Subcommittee contacted 
you about this matter because it Was understood you were holding these papers 
for the owners, 

The New York Times story referred to above, which credits a White House 
source, treats this matter as though the documents in question were Executive 
papers and wholly subject to Presidential control. 

If for any reason you have decided to refuse to make these subpenaed papers 
and diaries available to the Subcommittee, it is requested you directly inform 
me, as Subcommittee Chairman, of the position you choose to take. 

Kindest personal regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
PAT McCarran, Chairman. 

Mr. Morris. We have a letter from Mr. Edwin O. Reischauer dated 
September 26, 1951, which he requested to go into the record. This was 
discussed before. We held it up on the grounds that we had hoped 
possibly that we might have a sworn statement by Mr. Reischauer, but, 
in view of the fact that we are a little pressed, will you accept this 
letter ? 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Mr. Chairman, it is the opinion of counsel that this 
letter is distinguishable and should be distinguished from an offer of 
proof which is not made in affidavit form, since this letter is a recital 
which does not appear to be at variance with the facts; is that correct, 
Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, All right; it will go in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1318” and is 
as follows) : 
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Exurstr No. 1318 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FAR BASTERN LANGUAGES, 
Boylston Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass., September 26, 1951. 
The Honorable PAT McCARRAN, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCarran: I understand that my name was cited before your 
committee yesterday as one of a group who had taken a pro-Chinese Communist 
stand at a three-day meeting called by the Department of State in October 1949. 
Iam certain that any examination of the record of those meetings or of my various 
writings before or after that time will reveal nothing which could be called pro- 
Chinese Communist or in favor of communism in any form. As I recollect the 
meetings, my chief role was to present, at the request of the State Department, 
a statement on the situation in Japan. I took this opportunity to urge the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Japan as soon as feasible, in part on the grounds 
that this was an important step in our efforts to halt the spread of Communism 
there. This opinion subsequently became a generally accepted view in the U. S. 
Government, and the peace treaty which Mr. Dulles and Mr. Acheson so ably 
brought to successful completion was in part based on such a point of view. 

I am sending you this statement so that the records of your committee will not 
contain false testimony uncorrected and so that the committee may be warned 
of the unreliability of some of its witnesses, such as Professor Kenneth W. 
Colgrove, who is quoted as being responsible for the statement in question. 

Yours sincerely, 
[s] Edwin O. Reischauer, 
[t] Epwin O. REISCHAUER, 
Professor of Far Eastern Languages. 


a 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 
Prof. Enwin O. REISCHAUER, 
Harvard University, Department of Far Eastern Languages, 
Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


DEAR PROFESSOR REISCHAUER: I have your letter of September 26, 1951, which 

will be inserted in the public record of our proceedings. 
Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Chairman. 

Mr. Morrts. This is a reply the staff has received in connection with 
a compilation. Perhaps this was done by Mr. Mandel. Will you 
identify that? 

Mr. Manpev. This isa reply from the Library of Congress. 

The Cuatrman. What is the date? 

Mr. Manpeu. It is dated March 12, 1952. We had asked for in- 
formation regarding the activities and career of Madame Sun Yat-sen. 
The letter is signed by Ernest Griffith, director of the Legislative 
Reference Service. It is a reply to a request from me. 

Mr. Morris. Will that go in the record ? 

The CHarmMan. That will go in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1319,” and 
is as follows:) 

Exursit No. 1319 
Legislative Reference Service 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1952. 


SENATE INTERNAL Securtty SuscoMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(Attention: Miss Walker.) 


GENTLEMEN: With respect to your request concerning Madame Sun Yat-sen’s 
cooperation with the Communists, we submit the following information. It is 
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based largely on the articles on Madame Sun in Current Biography, 1944; the 
New York Times Magazine, August 11, 1946; New York Herald Tribune, March 
7, 1950. 

Madame Sun was active in the Chinese revolutionary movement during the 
period of the “first united front” in China (1924-27) when the nn hago 
and Nationalists cooperated under the initial leadership of her husband, 

Sun Yat-sen. 

Madame Sun left China in 1927 after the split in the revolutionary movement. 
Living abroad, first in Moscow and then in Berlin, Madame Sun was critical 
of the National Government under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. She re- 
turned to China in May 1929, to attend to the removal and reinterment of the 
remains of her husband. 

After the Japanese invasion of China in 1931, Madame Sun urged a united 
effort against the Japanese. In 1938, she accepted a seat on the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang. She had been elected to the post in absentia 
in 1929, but refused until this time to lend her prestige to the party. However, 
she continued to criticize what she termed the “reactionary minority within the 
leadership” of the Kuomintang “which has forgotten the teachings of Sun 
Yat-sen.” 

When the Chinese Communists took Shanghai in May 1949, Madame Sun re- 
mained in the city. In the early fall of 1949 she became a “non-Communist” 
member and vice chairman of the “People’s Political Consultative Council” in 
the newly formed “People’s Republic of China.” 

Since that time Madame Sun’s name has appeared as author of several ar- 
ticles attacking the motives and policies of the United States. Such attacks 
have contained references to the “peaceful” intentions of the “Great Soviet 
Union” led by the “mighty Stalin” and similar terminology. 

Sincerely yours, 
{s] Ernest S. Griffith 
t] Ernest S. Grirritra, Director. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairm: an, if I might revert to the offer of the 
letter by you to Admiral Dennison, through error for which counsel 
1s responsible, the document is not here physically at this hearing. 
There is in the files of the committee in Washington a letter addressed 
to Mr. Morris from Charles Murphy, administrative assistant to the 
President, with regard to the Forrestal diaries. I ask the Chair to 
order that that letter may be inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I know of that letter, and it may be inserted 
in the record. It has to do with my request for the Forrestal diaries. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1320,” and 
filed for the record.) 


Exursrr No. 1320 


THe WHITE Hovss, 
Washington, April 28, 1952. 
Mr. Ropert Morris, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Internal Security, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Morrts: It is understood that you have been in touch with Admiral 
Robert L. Dennison, the President’s Naval Aide, concerning the possibility of 
having made available to the Subcommittee on Internal Security certain papers of 
the late James V. Forrestal, which are now in the custody of the White House. 

I have been requested by the President to advise you that in his judgment the 
disclosure of these papers would not be in the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
{[s] Charles S. Murphy 
{t] Cuartes S. MurpHy, 
Special Counsel to the President. 


The Caiman. It is a reply made by Mr. Charles Murphy of the 
President’s staff. 
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Mr. Sourwine. If the Chairman please, it is in a sense not a reply 
because the committee had made no request of Mr. Murphy or of the 
President. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but he is making the reply, is he not ? 

Mr. Sourwine. It is a letter stating that the President has directed 
him to inform the committee the President does not feel the committee 
should have the Forrestal diaries. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, I offer you a group of letters and a list. 
Task if you will identify the letters and the list. 

The Cuamman. Take the list first. 

Mr. Manpet. This is a list prepared under my direction of letters, 
memoranda, and documents from or to Mr. E. C. Carter as taken from 
the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that list an inventory of the documents and 
papers which have also been handed to you at this time? 

Mr. Manpew. It isin fact an inventor y of these documents. 

The Cuatrman. You better tie them into the record a little bit by 
some identification. There are so many that we are handling here 
rather loosely. I think you better identify them. 

Mr. Manpet. This list begins with A. Von Trott and ends with 
E. C. Carter. 

The Crarrman. Are there numbers of serials? 

Mr. Manveu. The documents are numbered and dated. 

The CHARMAN. aoe the list sets forth the numbers and the dates? 

Mr. Manne. Yes, si 

Mr. SourwiNe. a the documents themselves taken from the 
files of the Institute of Pacifie Relations ? 

Mr. Manver. They were. 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. Have these documents been shown to Mr. Carter ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, they have, Mr. Sourwine. 

The CHAIRMAN. They may be inserted in the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked Exhibits Nos. 1123 to 
1139, inclusive: 1141 to T182, inclusive: 1184 to 1223, inclusive: 1125 
to 1229, inclusive: 1231 to 1240, inclusive: 1242 to 1254, inclusive: 
1256 to 1260, inclusive, and appear on pp. 5198 through 5272.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg was the object 
of certain statements made by a witness before this committee. Mr. 
Owen Lattimore, and he has written in demanding the right to be 
heard. The committee has rejected a statement that he gave to the 
committee on the theory that it was not a swarn statement. 

At the suggestion of the committee he has now made this a sworn 
statement. May that be received into the record at this time? He 
has presented it in the form of an aflidavit. 

The Crarman. Is it the same in substance that he made before 
he took an oath to it? 

Mr. Morris. Previously he was introducing certain letters and cer- 
tain material which the committee felt were self-serving meh they 
were rejected. In lieu of that Mr. Kohlberg has submitted this 
aflidavit. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be clarifying if 
the Chair also ordered printed in the record at this point the corres- 
pondence in the committee file between Mr. Kohlberg and the com- 
mittee on this subject. That would explain it. 
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The CuHarrman. That will be the order, and this will be inserted 
in the record together with the correspondence of the past. 

(The documents referred to were marked exhibit No. 1321—A, B, C, 
and is as follows:) 


ExuHIsit No, 1321—A 
MARCH 28, 1952. 
Senator Pat McCARRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: As proposed in your letter I enclose affidavit for inclu- 
sion in the record of your Hearings. 

Briefly it states: 

1. References to me by witnesses before you Committee as the China Lobby, 
ete. 

2. My background and interest in the Far East. 

3. Letters from Air Marshal Bishop and Assistant Secretary of Navy Gates 
attesting my interest in opposing totalitarianism. 

4. Service in Civil Air Patrol. 

5. Wartime trip to China and discovery of apparent treasonable activities. 
Study of IPR and publication of findings November 9, 1944. 

Answer by four trustees. 

My answer of December 28, 1944. 

). Special meeting of IPR—zmy letter to members and defeat of my resolution 
for investigation. 

10. Formation of American China Policy Association in 1946 and letter of 
Congresswoman Clare Booth Luce, October 11. 1945, revealing attitude of 
Directors. 

11. My appearance before Senate Committees and acquaintance with members 
of Foreign Relations Committee of Senate. 

2. My connection with Senator McCarthy. 
3. Admiral Nimitz, General Marshall, and IPR. 
4. Letter to IPR Trustees, March 13, 1952. 
15. Letter to Dr. Roscoe Pound. 
16. Closing statement. 
Very sincerely yours, 


CMAAIGS 


[s] Alfred Kohlberg 
{[t] ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
1 West 87th Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 


ExulIgir No. 1321-B 
APRIL 9, 1952. 
Mr. ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
1 West 37th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Konveerc: I have your affidavit of March 28, 1952, which contains 
extraneous clippings and supplementary letters. 

For inclusion in the record of the Internal Security Subcommittee what you 
submit should be all in affidavit form. 

Kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 





PAT McCarran, Chairman. 


ExHtrir No. 13821-C 

(Mr. Alfred Kohlberg’s affidavit of April 16, 1952 :) 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Alfred Kohlberg, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

That I reside in New York, my office address being 1 West 37th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

That Professor Owen Lattimore referred to me three times in his statement 
read to the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate, 
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generally referred to as the McCarran Committee. That in addition Professor 
Lattimore referred to me several times in his verbal testimony; that I was like- 
wise referred to numerous times by other witnesses before the McCarran Com- 
mittee; alos by Professor Lattimore and other witnesses befcre the Tydings 
Committee in March, April, May and June 1950; also by Senators Morse and 
McMahon during the Joint Committee hearings on the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur; and on the floor of the Senate by Senators Lehman, Connally and others. 

That beginning in April and May 1950, after Professor Lattimore’s statements 
to the Tydings Committee, articles and editorials appeared in the Washington 
Post, St. Louis Dispatch, New York Post, New York Compass, New York Daily 
Worker, New York Times, The Nation (a weekly), the New Republic (a weekly). 
That I was mentioned 17 times in Owen Lattimore’s book “Ordeal by Slander.” 

That the testimony and articles stated that 1 was the “China Lobby,” that I 
was the “man behind McCarthy ;” that “McCarthy's charges were nothing but a 
rehash of the irresponsible charges of Kohlberg;” that I was probably secretly 
in the pay of the Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek; that I had connec- 
tions with a so-called Christian-front, with fascists, with anti-semites; and an 
editorial in the Washington Post entitled “Kohlberg’s Klan” suggested further 
disreputable connections. 

That I have written evidence that in April 1950 one, Robert W. Barnett, form- 
erly Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and in 1950 Chief of the 
Economie Section of the Far Eastern Division of the State Department, advised 
certain reporters of the above alleged facts about me and further advised them 
that more details could be obtained from an organization in New York called The 
Friends of Democracy, headed by Rev. Leon Birkhead; and that Friends of 
Democracy had prepared a three page statement entitled “The Case Against 
Alfred Kohlberg.” 

That the facts concerning my interest and activities in opposing Communism, 
and opposing the Chinese Communists, are as follows: 

I have been engaged in the import textile business for more than 35 years, 
having offices and agents at various times in China, Japan, Iran, France, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. At no time have I ever done any busi- 
ness With or had any financial transactions of any character with the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any foreign Government, or any subsidiary thereof 
(with two exceptions), except for the payment of customs dues and taxes. When 
I refer to any business or financial transactions, I include myself personally and 
any and all corporations with which I have been actively connected. The ex- 
ceptions referred to above were (1) a period of 2 or 3 years during which one 
of my corporations acted as agent for the Amtorg Trading Corp. for Russian 
linens in the late 20’s or early 30’s; and (2) the purchase of some surplus navy 
jackets, after V-J Day, from the United States Government. 

During these more than 35 years in foreign trade, I came to understand the 
wisdom of the now-abandoned Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door Policy. The 
Monroe Doctrine was designed to prevent the possibility of the building up 
of a European empire on this continent, with its resulting constant threat to 
our security. The Open Door Policy was designed to prevent any military 
empire from adding to its power the resources and manpower of the Chinese 
Empire, with a resulting threat to our security in the Pacific. 

Therefore when Japan began her all-out war on China in 1937, I contributed 
to relief work and addressed some open letters to Congress on America’s inter- 
est, as I saw it. At the beginning of that war I learned that the Soviet Union 
extended aid in military supplies and a Russian-manned airforce to the Republic 
of China. Being in China in the summer of 1938, I learned that the Soviets had 
ceased their aid and that Russia had reached agreement with Germany and 
Japan. This agreement, which was finally made public as the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact of Aug. 23, 19389, I reported in an interview in the New York Times of 
Nov. 25, 1988. During the course of said interview I stated, and the New York 
Times reported, that Russia, Germany, and Japan had arrived at an agreement 
by which Russia “either joined the German-Japanese alliance, or, if she did not 
go so far, made peace with Japan and Germany. The arrangement called for 
cooperation with Russia by Japan and Germany rather than antagonism, and 
provided for withdrawal of Russian support to Chinese forces.” 

After the war sturted in Europe the following year, and after the replace 
ment of Neville Chamberlain by Winston Churchill convinced me that Britain 
would really fight the Hitler-Stalin-Japanese alliance, being a licensed airplane 
pilot, T went to Canada in May 1940 to volunteer, but was rejected because 
of age. 
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The following month, after the fall of France, I wrote to Wing Commander 
Homer Smith of the Royal Canadian Air Force, offering to volunteer, with my 
airplane, to fly a suicide mission into any German objective selected by them. 
On July 2, 1940, Air Marshal W. A. Bishop wrote me “Wing Commander Smith 
has shown me your letter and I wanted to take this opportunity of telling you 
how much we appreciate your offer of service, and the offer of your machine. 
At the moment, however, the age limit makes it impossible for us to accept your 
services, but should this at a later date change, I will get in touch with you.” 

Thereafter I volunteered to fly a similar suicide mission for the Australians, 
the British, and the Chinese ; but was refused. 

Finally, after Pearl Harbor on December 9, 1941, I wrote Artemus Gates, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, stating in part: 

“In May 1940 I volunteered for the R.C.A.F. at Ottawa but was turned down 
on account of age. In July 1940 I volunteered to fly any old trainer loaded with 
explosives into a troop transport, warship or any other objective. This offer was 
refused. In April 1941 I repeated this offer. This last offer is still being con- 
sidered, but the Air Attaché of the British Embassy in Washington still has no 
final decision from London, but is not hopeful of a favorable answer, as the regu- 
lations provide for no such service.” 

“I now make this offer to you * * * Can you use me? Rank and pay are 
no object, but I would like two weeks to wind up my affairs. This letter, of 
course, is strictly confidential.” 

On Jan. 8, 1942, Mr. Gates wrote: 

“T have your offer very much in mind, in fact, I have not been able to forget it 
since you wrote me early in December, but to date I just don’t know where such 
100 percent unselfish services can be used. Perhaps the opportunity will develop 
but I think our battle on the Pacific is going to be a long war. 

“Incidentally, a number of officers in the Bureau of Aeronautics have been 
acquainted with your sacrifice.” 

Failing to obtain such a commission, I finally served with the Civil Air Patrol 
in the antisubmarine patrol in the Gulf of Mexico in the latter part of 1942, and 
hold Certificate of Honorable Service of the Department of the Air Force. 

I refer to this service and attempted service as an answer to charges and im- 
plied charges, referred to above, that I was a Fascist or sympathetic to fascist- 
minded groups, with none of whom have I ever had any association whatsoever 

Meantime I had become a Director and in 1941 Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors of the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China. In the Spring of 1948 ABMAC and United China Relief, of 
which it had become a part, received unfavorable reports from their staff 
men in Chungking about graft and incompetency in the Chinese Army medical 
services, Which we were aiding. Mr. E. C. Carter, of the IPR, had become head 
of the United China Relief Committee that allocated funds to the various 
agencies in China, and had recommended for appointment most of the employees 
of United China Relief. 

I flew to China in June 1948 at my own expense to invetigate. Shortly before 
leaving for China, Mr. Lauchlin Currie phoned New York and asked me to 
see him before going, in his offices in the State Department. He told me at 
considerable length of reports being received from China, of incompetence, 
corruption and the inability and lack of will on the part of the Chinese to fight 
He told me I could check with Americans in Chungking, and that he would 
be pleased to hear my impressions on returning. On arrival in China Dwight 
Edwards, head of UCR there, Dr. George Bachman, head of ABMAC, and various 
other Americans including some in our Embassy contirmed the reports of cor- 
ruption and incompetence. 

As none of. them had been in the field, I asked their sources, which they 
protested were confidential. I therefore felt it necessary to check in the field, 
which I did against their advice. After traveling through five provinces by 
truck, ambulance, rail, air and horse-back, including 8 days in the 6th War 
Area, I found the itemized charges either completely untrue or greatly exag- 
gerated. 

On returning to America I complained to Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, Political 
Adviser to the Secretary of State on the Far East, and Joseph Ballantine, 
Director Far Eastern Division of the State Department, in a lengthy interview. 
1 protested that the untruths were making Chinese-American cooperation dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, with resultant benefit to the Japanese enemy and un- 
necessary loss of both Chinese and American lives. 
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They professed to be unable to do anything about it; Dr. Hornbeck saying: 
“When I see the people that this Department is sending to China, I shake in 
my shoes.” 

It was not until early 1944 that I began to realize that the lies about the 
Chinese Government and Army were Communist propaganda; and that the 
main source for spreading them in this country was the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Although I had previously been a member of the Finance Committee 
of the IPR and helped raise funds for them, and had previously recognized 
that some of the employees were pro-Communist, I had not suspected the 
scope of the infiltration. As I had foolishly thrown away all back copies of 
their publications, unread, I went to their offices to rebuy such back copies. 
They told me that they were out of print. 

I therefore went to the public library and from about April to October 1944, 
read all articles they had published on the Chinese military and/or political 
situation from 1937 to that date. I then read the articles in the New Masses, 
an official Communist weekly, and The Communist, an official Communist month- 
ly, on the same topics, for the same years. 

From these I prepared an 88 page study (frequently referred to in the Mc- 
Carran hearings) and sent it with a covering letter to Mr. E. C. Carter and to 
each of the Trustees of the IPR and such members and other persons interested 
in the Far East as were known to, or suggested to me. (Later the IPR in their 
so-called analysis which Mr. Dennett testified was prepared by Mrs. Maxwell 
S. Stewart, and not by the Trustees, and in other testimony, charged that my 
study contained extracts from only 2 percent of their articles published between 
1937 and 1944. This may or may not be literally true, but is irrelevant as I 
studied and extracted only their articles on the military and/or political situation 
in China. To the best of my memory my extracts covered all or practically all of 
their articles in those two fields. I did not attempt to analyze their articles on 
other countries than China (even including the U. 8. and Canada), nor on other 
topics such as economics, industry, transportation, finance, agriculture, folklore, 
family life, shipping, missionary activities, fisheries, etc., etc.) 

In my covering letter to Mr. Carter, dated Nov. 9, 1944, I said in part: 

“Last June I received from United China Relief a copy of a booklet issued 
by your IPR entitled ‘War-Time China’ (IPR Pamphet No. 10). In a recent 
advertisement, Rosamund Lee, your Publications Secretary, referring to this 
pamphlet states. ‘What is the true situation between the Chinese Communists 
and the Kuomintang as explained by Maxwell 8. Stewart in War-Time China.’ 

“Frankly, I was shocked at this pamphlet. From start to finish, it seemed 
to me a deliberate smear of China, the Chinese and the Chinese Government. I 
was especially shocked by the following: ‘They (the American, British and 
Soviet Governments) have, however, limited their economic and military as- 
sistance because of fear that any supplies they send might be used in civil strife 
rather than against the Japanese.’ 

“The statement seems completely at variance with the many statements made 
by our President to the effect that all possible aid is being given to China and 
will continue to be given to China. 

“Three or four years ago, you may recall, I resigned after a dozen years mem- 
bership in IPR. You asked me the reason for my resignation and I told you 
frankly that I thought you had too many Communists on your staff. You asked 
me if I thought you were a Communist, to which I, of course, replied ‘No.’ You 
then told me that you did not question your staff as to their political beliefs: 
whether they were Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, Communists, or what 
not; that you investigated their qualifications and judged them by their work. 
This seemed to me at the time a very businesslike attitude and I withdrew my 
resignation. 

“After reading the above referred-to booklet, I decided to look into the IPR 
publications further. As a result of this reading, I now attach hereto a lot of 
clippings from your publications, along with clippings from ‘The Communist’ 
(Official organ of the Communist Party in the U. S. A.) and ‘New Masses’ 
(another Communist organ), also a few other clippings that seem to bear on the 
same issues. If you will go through these, I think you will find that your 
employees have been putting over on you a not-too-well-camouflaged Communist 
line. Your staff publications follow the ‘New Masses’ line exactly but not quit« 
so frankly and the ‘New Masses’ articles are much better documented In 
selecting these, I have had to clip and clip to keep to reasonable length, but I 
believe that what is left of each article fairly represents the article as a whole, 
as far as same touches on the subjects covered 

88348—52—pt. 14——-3 
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“This study poses the question: What are the Soviet Union’s aims in the Far 
East? Is there a sinister purpose behind this Communist inspired campaign 
to discredit China? Only Marshall Stalin can answer this question. 

“But another question has been bothering me as I made this study. This 
question is: Is it treason? Does the publication of untruthful statements give 
‘aid and comfort’ to our enemy, Japan, in its attempt to break Chinese unity under 
Chiang Kai-shek? This question I propound to your Board of Trustees. 

“Look over these clippings and see if you do not think it is time for a house- 
cleaning in the IPR. The economic articles (not quoted) sounded to me very 
much like undergraduate studies, compiled from studies of Chinese economists 
and lacking any practical business background. 

“If you agree that a house cleaning in the IPR is long overdue, I will be happy 
to help. My suggestions would be: 

“1, Fire all the Reds, because the truth is not in them. 

“2. Adopt a policy of presenting facts rather than opinions. Identify the 
sources of your information. 

“3. Name a responsible body to determine policy. 

“This last point is suggested to me by what I missed in going through your 
last 7 years’ publications. I found: 

1. No criticism of Japan in those 7 years, except of her rural land system; 
2. No single criticism of Communist China; and 

3. No single criticism of the Soviet Union; whereas I found: 

4. Severe criticism of the Chinese Government, alternating with praise, 
closely following the alternations of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy and of 
the Communist press. 

“A responsible committee controlling and vouching for your policy would be 
very reassuring to the members of, and contributors to your Institute.” 

This letter was answered, not by Mr. Carter, but by Messrs. Robert G. Sproul, 
Chairman ; Robert D. Calkins, Dean, Columbia University ; G. Ellsworth Huggins, 
Treasurer, and Philip C. Jessup. In their answer they said: 

“At its December 11 meeting the Executive Committee of the American Council 
reviewed Mr. Kohlberg’s charges and demands. It desires to report the following: 

“The Executive Committee and the responsible officers of the American Coun- 
cil find no reason to consider seriously the charge of bias. The character of the 
personnel associated with the Institute, the long history of its research activities, 
and the demonstrated value of its research testify to the fact that it has 
properly fulfilled its function to conduct impartial research on important issues 
even though they are controversial. The Committee believes a full presenta- 
tion and discussion of such issues is desirable, even in wartime. 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations has, and always has had, a responsible 
body to determine policy. The Pacific Council, with which Mr. Carter is 
associated, is directed by representatives from the National Councils and that 
body, made up of these representatives, determines its policies. 

“The general policy of the American Council, which is one of the ten con- 
stituent bodies in the Institute, is determined by the Board of Trustees. The 
Executive Committee acts on behalf of the Board of Trustees, when the Board 
is not in session. 

“The research conducted by the American Council is under the direction of 
its Research Advisory Committee, to which research planning and policy have 
been delegated by the Executive Committee. This Committee formulates and 
approves research programs, and it approves the research personnel who are 
engaged for their competence to undertake the special assignments required in 
the research program. Having hired competent research workers, it is not the 
policy of the Committee or of the American Council to censor this findings, but 
to publish them as the research results of the authors themselves.” 

This answer of the 4 trustees, I answered Dec. 28, 1944. My answer follows 
(in part): 

“The issue presented to Mr. Carter by my letter of Nov. 9 is: 

“Have the publications of the I. P. R. (both American Council and Pacific 
Council) closely followed the Communist line in alternate praise and abuse of 
the Chinese Government? i. e. 


Prior to the Hitler-Stalin past of Aug. 23, 1939_....-.----.--_-- . PRAISE. 
Then until June 22, 1941 (Hitler invasion of Russia) ....-_-__--_ ABUSE. 
PERT. SUINUE GRIER RD oie cae eee ek ei ki eats en le PRAISE. 
BIRO Fe HR RON iicietceS omacee beat cialis Seen thendicunla ABUSE. 


“The issue presented to your Board by my letter of Nov. 9is: Are these publi- 
cations treasonable, inasmuch as they are calculated to give ‘aid and comfort’ to 
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our enemy, Japan, in its attempts by propaganda to break the faith of the 
Chinese people in the Government of Chiang Kai-shek? 

“Neither of these issues is touched on in your letter of Dec. 19. Whether they 
were discussed at your meeting of Dec. 11 is not stated. 

“Your letter states that, having selected competent employees, you let them 
publish what they wish, without censorship. Do you consider yourselves re- 
sponsible bodies and if so, do you, or do you not, assume responsibility for those 
publications by your staff? 

“As a member, may I ask your Research Advisory Committee for the quali- 
fications as ‘experts’ of the following staff members who write your articles on 
whether, including dates of their visits to China, cities and provinces visited, and 
whether you feel their impartiality is attested to, or questioned by, their accept- 
ance as authorities by, and contributors to, the American Communist press: 

Maxwell S. Stewart 
T. A. Bisson 

L. K. Rosinger 

br 

“As a member, I would be interested to know who elected or appointed to 
your Board and to your Executive Committee, Mr. Frederick V. Field, Gen- 
eralissimo of the White House pickets until their liquidation, Sunday, June 22, 
1941, and now featured writer on China for the ‘Daily Worker,’ ‘The Commu- 
nist,’ and ‘New Masses’, I would also be interested to know what makes him 
an ‘expert’ on China. 

“In my letter of November 9, I called attention to the fact that in reading 
your publications for the past 7 years, I found no criticism of Japan, Communist 
China, or the Soviet Union, but alternating praise and abuse of the Chinese 
Government. 

“Since that time I have received scores of letters, many from outstanding 
American authorities on the Far East. None was critical, some were non- 
committal, the majority were commendatory of my study. A number were from 
ex-members of your Institute who resigned because they felt the Institute had 
become the not-too-well-camouflaged agent of a foreign power whose way of 
life and world-wide fifth column infiltration are antagonistic to the interest of 
these United States. 

“From that correspondence I attach a letter written to you Oct. 8, 1942, by 
Mr. Miller Freeman, Seattle publisher. Mr. Freeman tells me his letter was 
neither answered nor acknowledged. Maybe he, too, should have cleared it 
privately with Mr. Carter. 

“Before closing, one more quotation—this from signed statement of Upton 
Close: 

“*A few days prior to the Pearl Harbor disaster, Mr. Trammell’ (head of 
NBC) ‘himself received a letter from E. C. Carter, head of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, demanding that I be dropped from the air because I was 
“anti-Japanese”,’ 

“One of the questions most commonly asked is: “What are IPR’s motives 
for their current attacks on China.’ Possibly your Boards would like to make 
a statement on this, explaining why all your articles on the current complicated 
situation are written by staff members, none of whom has been in China for 
years, while contrary statements by such liberals as Pearl Buck and Lin Yutang 
are ignored, and articles from your own Chinese Council are rejected. May I 
also ask Mr. Carter whether he personally presented your public criticisms to 
Chiang Kai-shek, Ho Ying-chin, Chen Li-fu and Sun-fo in Chungking last year 
and what were their answers?” 

I then asked for permission to circulate my fellow members. This was 
granted by letter from Mr. Raymond Dennett. But when I sent a secretary 
by appointment to copy the names, they withdrew permission. I filed suit for 
the membership list, which after various court vicissitudes was settled by agree- 
ment by the IPR to address on their machine under my inspection any one mail- 
ing I might choose to send their members. 

In said mailing, dated March 18, 1947, I included a printed resolution appoint- 
ing an impartial committee of investigation and a proxy to vote for same. Also 
one article from the New Leader and one from Plain Talk, both about the IPR 
and wrote my fellow members of the IPR in part as follows: 

“By order of the supreme court of the State of New York, this letter is being 
mailed to you by the American Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc. 

“Early in July 1943 I was told by several Americans in Chungking that ‘the 
Chinese Government was hoarding tanks and guns given them under lend-lease 
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to use against the Japs.’ Late in August, having spent six weeks traveling 
through Szechuen, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Hunan and Yunnan, I called on Brig. 
Gen. Arms, U. 8S. Army, Commander of the Infantry Training School in Kun- 
ming. Among other items I asked why we permitted such hoarding. He laughed 
and said he’d heard some good ones, but this took the cake. He said that 
up to that date all the arms and ammunition that had come in had gone to 
him and to the artillery training school; that they were not fully equipped as 
yet and, until they were, nothing would be flown in (the air route over the 
hump to Kunming being the only route in) for any other force gxcept the air 
force whose minimum requirements were the first priority. He explained that 
nothing but air-force supplies had come in since May, due to the monsoons. 
After the monsoons ended, he expected the resumption of his equipping; and 
after that was completed, he explained, General Stilwell was to get full equip- 
ment for two of his divisions, and then, after that, 50% was to go to Stilwell and 
50% to the Chinese Army—sometime in 1944. At that moment, he said, not 
one tank or gun or rifle or bazooka or cartridge had been turned over to the Chi- 
nese Army under lend-lease—hence none could be hoarded. 

“On returning to the United States, I spoke of this and other reports with 
some heat and was told by friends that the IPR was the chief culprit in the 
spreading of lies about China, and that the motivation back of it was Commu- 
nism. 1 had been a member of the IPR since 1928, but like most businessmen 
and (as I later learned) like most of their Board of Trustees, I seldom read 
the literature they sent me, and like most people knew nothing about Com- 
munism. 

“To check on these charges, I read through the Far Eastern Survey and our 
quarterly Pactric ArFarrs from 1987 to that date (summer of 1944). In my 
reading I read every article on the political and military situation in China 
and skipped nearly everything else. Then, to learn the Communist line, I read 
all the articles on the political and military situation in China in the New 
Masses (weekly) and THE CoMMUNIsT (monthly), both being Communist Party 
official publications. 

“In the course of this reading I learned that the IPR and the Communist 
publications had switched their attitude or ‘line’ on the situation in China 
several times between 1937 and 1944; both IPR and Communists making the 
same switches at the same time. Further I noticed that to some extent they 
interchanged writers and both quoted the same authorities; that they were both 
lyrical in their reviews of the same books; but that, of the three, the New 
MAssEs (possibly because it was franker and more open in taking sides) had the 
best documented articles. In fact, if the IPR had disregarded whatever in- 
formation sources it had (if any) and relied only on the New MAssgs, it would 
have omitted little that it published on the Chinese military and political 
scene. 

“After completing my study, I published extracts from the IPR and the Com- 
munist press in an 88-page booklet and sent it with a letter to Mr. BE. C. Carter 
and each of our Trustees and to personal acquaintances interested in China. 
(You may have a copy of this and later correspondence for the asking.) 

“At that time I thought that Mr. Carter, who was then President of Russian 
War Relief, was so busy that he had let some Reds on the staff run off with the 
Institute. I called on him and the Trustees to fire these Reds and exercise a real 
control over their publications. (That was November 1944.) The answer of the 
Executive Committee was to issue a letter stating that they did not think my 
charges ‘merited serious consideration.’ (Two of them told me later that they 
had not read the study.) They then turned the charges and study over to the 
staff (against whom the charges were filed) to be studied and answered. By 
April 1945 the staff had prepared a 52-page answer of which I only learned in 
1946 and of which even the Chairman of the Trustees couldn’t get a copy to give 
me. I finally obtained a copy by court order in October 1946. 

“Since 1944 I have learned much more about the IPR; its apparently completely 
Communist or pro-Communist staff; that all articles on Far Eastern politics are 
written by Communists or pro-Communists (some articles on economic, scientific, 
geographic questions are not) ; and that it has ties through interlocking direc- 
torates or staff with various Communist or pro-Communist organizations. 

“Through its influence in the staffing of the State Department, Army and Navy 
Intelligence, and Far Eastern Divisions; of UNRRA, of OWI, and even General 
MacArthur's staff, our Institute has put considerable numbers of Communists 
and pro-Communists where they could and have done the most possible harm 
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and spread the most confusion. How far they have succeeded is strikingly illus- 
trated by comparing the present confusion in our attitude to China with the 
statement handed to Ambassador Nomura on November 26, 1941, which laid down 
the terms on which we would restore peaceful relations with Japan (ruptured 
by the blockade declared July 25, 1941). Hull’s essential demand was: 

““4. The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will 
not support—tnilitarily, politically, economically—any Government or regime in 
China other than the National Government of the Republic of China with capital 
temporarily at Chungking.’ 

“To attempt to prove my statements is impossible in this letter. They are 
proven in part by the study and correspondence referred to above, which will 
be sent you on request. 

“My attempts to arouse Mr. Carter and our Trustees to investigation and 
action have failed. Several Trustees, including several of the Executive Com- 
mittee have resigned, claiming that they were worried by the charges of com- 
munism, but had no time to look into them so thought they’d better get out. Our 
Board of Trustees (47) scattered all over the country never meets. The Execu- 
tive Committee (10) is chairmanned by a Californian who never attends. The 
connections of the others are as per attached sheet. Most of our Trustees are, 
of course, not Communists and furthermore don’t take Communists very seri- 
ously. Their attitude is very similar to that of a witness before the Senate 
Atomic Committee, as reported in the New York Sun February 22, 1947, as 
follows: 

“‘Cameron said that he roomed with Hart and knew that his roommate held 
Marxist views, was sympathetic to Russia, and read the Daily Worker, Communist 
paper, but did not know that he was a Communist.’ 

“If our Institute is to be saved for the useful work it can and should do in 
soundly and objectively posting American scholars, teachers, and writers on 
the Far East, we, the members, will have todo the job. The first step is to appoint 
a Board of Investigators to listen to my charges and dig out the facts. Some of 
the gentlemen named in the enclosed proxy are known to me, some are not, but 
all bear reputations as good Americans informed on the Far East. I have not 
asked them if they will serve and cannot do so until I hold sufficient proxies. I 
have no doubt that enough will accept to make up a satisfactory board. 

“In order to keep this letter within reasonable length, I have omitted going 
into the following: 

“1, Many of the staff and writers have no real claim to scholarship in 
the fields they cover. 

“2. Much of the material published is plagiarized for the above reasons. 

“3. Our staff and officers were instrumental in forming the violently pro- 
Communist ‘Committee for a Far Eastern Democratic Policy.’ 

“4. Our staff and officers were instrumental in maintaining the pro-Com- 
munist ‘Japanese American Committee for Democracy.’ 

“5. Our staff and officers conducted a pressure mail campaign to force 
NBC to continue the wartime ‘Pacifie Story’—a Communist-angled dramatic 
half hour. 

“6. Our staff and officers have sponsored and published books and articles 
by such known Communists as Abraham Chapman, Jos. S. Allen, Harriet L. 
Moore, Philip Jaffe, Anna Louise Strong, Frederick V. Field. 

“7. Members of our Board of Trustees and our staff managed to get 
control of the Far Eastern Division of the State Department, UNRRA 
and OWI, where they loaded all three with pro-Communists. Two of them, 
Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vincent, accompanied Henry Wallace to 
China in 1944 and talked that adolescent into reporting to Roosevelt that 
‘we were backing the wrong horse in China’ and that ‘Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government would collapse within 90 days.’ Just prior to that much heralded 
trip of that great friend of the common man, IPR published a_ booklet 
by Henry Wallace, Our Job in the Pacific, which they knew he had not 
written. 

“8. Four of the six persons arrested in the Amerasia case were connected 
with the IPR. 

“IT no longer believe the officers and Executive Committee can clean up the 
Institute. 

“After such an Investigating Committee has completed its investigation and 
reported, action will then be up to us. Our Trustees will not act and if we 
wait until Congressional investigation reaches us, if may be too late to save 
our institution and even our good reputation.” 
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At the meeting, April 22, 1947, the tellers advised me that they had over 1,100 
proxies against the resolution for an investigating committee. I presented 86 
but they disqualified about 20, though they refused to show me their proxies, 
In the meeting I read my proposed resolution and then stated: 

“It would be my intention to present first to this Investigating Committee 
witnesses, and by witnesses I mean more than one, who would testify that the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is considered by the National Committee of the 
Communist Party to be one of its organizations and that certain of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Institute are members of the Communist Party. 

“In addition to these witnesses who would testify to that effect, I would 
expect to show that committee that there have been certain misstatements of 
fact in the publications of the Institute, that these misstatements of fact follow 
a pattern, that the publications of the Institute have been free of criticism of 
Japan up to Pearl Harbor except for criticisms of the Japanese rural land 
system, and that they have been free of criticisms of Russia up to date, both 
Japan and Russia—that is, Siberia—falling within the area covered by the Pacific 
Institute. 

“I would call attention to the fact that although the Institute has referred 
to many documents and in books and pamphlets issued by it has published many 
pertinent documents, four of the most pertinent documents referring to the Far 
East have always been omitted, and as far as I have been able to find by an 
examination of the publications, have never been either printed in full or referred 
to by the Institute. 

“hose four documents are the Tanaka Memorial, the Resolutions of the 
Colonies and Semi-Colonies adopted by the Sixth World Congress of the 
Comintern, the program of the Comintern adopted by the same Sixth Congress, 
and the note of Secretary Hull to Ambassador Nomura of November 21, 1941. 

“IT would also expect to show to that same committee that many of the writers 
are not qualified and that there are much better qualified people in certain of 
the fields on, for example, the Philippines, Hawaii, than the writers in the 
publications of the Institute. They are not qualified, and qualified writers are 
available, and, in fact, members of the Institute. 

“I would also call to the attention of that committee that American policy 
for the Pacific has been a consistent policy and in a traditional policy. That 
policy is the policy of the Open Door, prociaimed in 1899 and further confirmed 
in the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, and that policy calls for the Open Door, for the 
independence and the territorial integrity of China, and that the publications 
of the Institute, although they have published vast amounts of material on China, 
seldom, if ever, have referred to this policy and its implications. 

“I believe that if the opportunity is presented, I can prove each of those state- 
ments and also the charges with which you are familiar from the letter sent you 
March 20.” 

Mr. Arthur H. Dean, Vice Chairman of the IPR, presided in the absence of 
the Chairman, Robert G. Sproul. He answered my statement, saying that the 
IPR was lily-white (not red) and he could vouch for it. The vote cast by the 
nearly 100 present, was unanimous against the resolution. A few days later, by 
letter, I resigned from the IPR, since which time I have devoted little 
attention to it. 

Just about a year previous to the above meeting, Mr. J. B. Powell, dean of 
the American correspondents in China, and Miss Helen Loomis, a former mis- 
sionary teacher in China, had called a small meeting at Miss Loomis’ apartment 
to form a committee to warn the country of the dangerous policy we were follow- 
ing in China. From this meeting came the American China Policy Association, 
Inc., of which Mr. Powell was President until his death in 1947, when he was 
succeeded for one year by fermer Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce, and Miss 
Loomis was Secretary-Treasurer. I was elected Vice President and later Chair- 
man of the Board. By resolution the American China Policy Association, Inc., 
limited its members to persons of American citizenship and provided that only 
Americans could be brought as guests to its Board meetings, so that America’s 
interest, only, should be presented for consideration. 

Meantime also, I had become publisher and sole financial backer of the magazine 
Plain Talk, published from October 1946 to May 1950, as a monthly, and now 
merged with The Freeman, a fortnightly. 

During these years, and continuing to the present, I have written numerous 
open letters to various persons, including Government officials, numerous arti- 
cles for magazines, and letters to newspapers, on the general topic of our strug- 
gle with World Communism. I have also made speeches on numerous occa- 
sions. In all cases I have refused to accept monies, from any source, either for 
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articles, speeches or traveling expenses, or as contributions. All expenses have 
been paid by me personally or by one of the corporations controlled by me and 
interested in these matters, 

I have five times appeared at public hearings before Committees of the 
Congress—twice on behalf of the American China Policy Association, Inc., and 
three times as an individual. Three of the hearings were before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and two before the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate. 

Other than these appearances my visits to Washington have been mostly 
seeking information as to what was going on in the labyrinth of apparent ab- 
sence of over-all policy which has led to such disastrous results for America 
and the Free World. The only members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee whom I have ever met are Senators Brien McMahon, H. Alexander 
Smith, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Owen Brewster. These were chance meetings. 
The only members of that Committee ou whom I have ever called are Senators 
H. Alexander Smith and Owen Brewster. When Senator Smith returned from 
the Far East in 1949, I sent my card in to the Floor and he came to the Senate 
Lobby and told me of his impressions. I called on Senator Brewster in New 
York once when he was en route to Europe and presented him with copies of 
three important Comintern documents. 

Sometime in March 1950 one of Senator McCarthy’s assistants got in touch 
with me and I supplied published material on the Far East and on persons con- 
nected with American policy in the Far East. Subsequently, I met the Senator 
for the first time. Thereafter Drew Pearson broadcast the statement that I 
was backing Senator McCarthy financially. Up to that moment it had not 
occurred to me that Senator McCarthy had to pay his staff, as I presumed they 
were supplied by the Senate. So I wrote Drew Pearson as follows: 

“Your broadcast suggested that Senator McCarthy has been put to heavy 
expense in his patriotic work of exposing the traitors who have controlled our 
policy in Asia. I think Americans should join in helping pay some of Senator 
McCarthy’s expenses, so I am going to send him a small check today and hope 
others do likewise.” 

Some days, or a week later, I sent a check for $500 to Senator McCarthy. He 
returned it with a polite letter saying that charges that I was the China Lobby 
made it inadvisable for him to accept the contribution. Since then, Senator 
McCarthy has not suggested, nor have I offered or made a further contribution ; 
nor had I ever previously offered or made any contribution to Senator McCarthy. 

In the course of my studies (which were those of a businessman with some 
background, but not those of a trained student of international affairs), I 
learned from persons in a position to know, that at all times for more than 
10 years the Communists have maintained control of the Executive Committee 
of the IPR and of the staff; and that the few changes made, under pressure of 
public exposure, have not altered this control. About 5 years ago an investi- 
gator for the State Department spent two days in my files, and after investiga- 
tion elsewhere filed a report on the IPR which must have revealed to the State 
Department the true facts. In spite of which our Far Eastern destiny still lies 
in the hands of IPR-connected officials. 

At about the same time an investigator for ONI called on me, said Admiral 
Nimitz had been invited to become Chairman of IPR; that he had asked ONI 
to report, and they were making a routine check. Admiral Nimitz did not 
become Chairman or a Trustee, but thereafter General Marshall became a 
Trustee, in spite of the previously filed report of the State Department investi- 
gator. 

In a speech to the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, February 29, 1952, 
I called on those Trustees of the IPR (of whom some were present) who were 
neither Communist nor pro-Communist to rehabilitate themselves with their 
fellow Americans by coming forward and publicly revealing who pulled the 
strings and who had induced them to lend their protection to the Communists, 
On March 13, 1952, I wrote to the Trustees in part as follows: 

“To Messrs. Jos. P. Chamberlain, Arthur H. Dean, W. F. Dillingham, Brooks 
Hmeny, Huntington Gilchrist, W. R. Herod. and Philip C. Jessup: 

“In March 1947 I proposed a Resolution for investigation of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, to be voted at a special meeting on April 22, 1947. 

“In seeking proxies to oppose my Resolution, a public letter (March 17, 1947) 
issued by all of you, denied that there was any need for investigation of the 
Institute. Among various inaccurate statements, you said: 

“*The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees has investigated Mr. 
Kohiberg’s charges and found them inaccurate and irresponsible.’ 
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“Raymond Dennett, your then secretary, has now sworn before the McCarran 
Committee that the above statement was untruthful, and known to you to be so. 

“To Messrs. Eugene Staley, Herbert Eloesser, Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. Frank A. 
Gerbode, O. C. Hansen, Mrs. BE. H. Heller, Rene A. May, Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Harold L. Paige, Robert Gordon Sproul, Lynn White, Jr., and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur (all of California) : 

“On March 31, 1947, you issued a public letter of the same general tenor as 
the above, seeking proxies to oppose my Resolution for investigation. 

“To Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell; John K. Fairbank, of Harvard; Harold 
H. Fisher of the Hoover Library; Kenneth Scott Latourette, of Yale; Raymond 
Kennedy, of Yale; Wm. W. Lockwood, of Princeton; Donald G. Tweksbury of 
Columbia: 

“You signed statements in the same proxy fight, exonerating the I. P. R. of 
the slightest Communist bias. 

“To Messrs. Edward W. Allen, Raymond B. Allen, Christian O. Arndt, J. Bal- 
lard Atherton, E. C. Auchter, George T. Cameron, Edward C. Carter, D. C. 
Clarke, Arthur G. Coons, George B. Cressey, Lauchlin Currie, John L. Curtis, 
Len de Caux, K. R. Duke, Clarence A. Dykstra, Rupert Emerson, Frederick V. 
Field, Charles K. Gamble, Carrington Goodrich, Henry F. Grady, Mortimer 
Graves, R. P. Heppner, John R. Hersey, Paul G. Hoffman, Benjamin H. Kizer, 
Daniel FE. Koshland, Lewis L. Lapham, Owen Lattimore, Herbert S. Little, Boyd 
A. Martin, Charles E. Martin, Abbot Low Moffat, Donald M. Nelson, David N. 
Rowe, Gregg M. Sinclair, D. B. Straus, Donald B. Tresidder, Juan Trippe, Sum- 
ner Wells, Brayton Wilbur, Heaton L. Wrenn, Louise L. Wright and J. D. Zeller- 
bach: 

“You were the remaining members of the Board of Trustees of the IPR at the 
time my Resolution for investigation was voted on April 22, 1947. Not one of 
you voted for my Resolution to investigate. 

“Since that time numerous qualified witnesses have testified under oath be- 
fore the McCarran Committee that: 

“1. Your organization constantly and deliberately followed the Commu- 
nist line in its publications. 

“2. Some espionage activities were carried on. 

“3. More than forty of your staff, Trustees and writers were actual Com- 
munists, or espionage agents, or both, and others leaned that way. 

“4. That activities in infiltrating our government by such people were car- 
ried on both officially and unofficially in your name. 

“The balance of this letter is addressed only to those of you who are not Com- 
munists, or pro-Communist in your sympathies. I suggest that you explain to 
the McCarran Committee your defense of the conspiracy in your midst; stating 
names of persons who induced you to protect the guilty, and reasons given; and 
reasons for neglecting the duty incumbent on you as Trustees. For example, 
which of you inveigled General Marshall into joining your Board? 

“Such confession is the atonement for past injury to our country made by 
Louis Budenz and the other ex-Communists who testified. I hesitate to think 
you have less regard for our country’s welfare than they.” 

Thereafter I received a letter from Dr. Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of the 
Harvard Law School, and at present, visiting professor at the School of Law, 
University of California at Los Angeles, dated March 18, 1952, in which he said: 

“Many thanks for your statement of date March 14 which I am rejoiced to have. 
One of the worst offenders in my experience is Professor J. K. Fairbank of 
Harvard. He is beyond redemption, but I take pleasure in showing him up on 
every occasion. I ran into him first in Nanking where the State Department 
information office was a fountain of misinformation.” 

I further state that the testimony on page 1085 of the MacArthur hearings of 
last May by Senator Knowland and General Bradley to the effect that we have 
no objectives in Korea; and the statement near the bottom of page 1556 of 
Part 5 of the McCarran hearings by Ambassador George Kennan to the effect 
that we have no over-all foreign policy, not even the Open-Door Policy and the 
Monroe Doctrine any longer, is conclusive proof either of incompetence on the 
part of the State Department, or neglect of America’s interests by that Depart- 
ment. 

ALFRED KOHLBERG. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of April 1952. 

[SEAL] PASQUALE J. FEN1CO, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 

Commission Expires March 30, 1954. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, will you identify those documents, please ? 

Mr. Manpet. I have here nine groups of photostats that are stapled 
together, and they come from the files of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 

The CuHarrman. Are they photostats of instruments found in the 
files of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Manvet. These actual photostats as they are now were found 
in the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Morris. They were found in photostatic form ? 

Mr. Manvet. In photostatic form and stapled as they are now. For 
purposes of identification I will read one cover sheet. It reads: “De- 
part of State, Office of Research and Intelligence,” marked “Re- 
stricted,” No. 3024.8, Economy of Communist North China, 1937-45; 
Land Policy, Description, Analysis of the Chinese Communist Agrar- 
ian Policies and of the Results Obtained From These Policies in Com- 
munist-Controlled Areas, Washington, D. C., March 8, 1946,” and 
then there is a rubber stamp in the photostat, “Department of State, 
Reference Division, Received January 14, 1947,” and another rubber 
stamp, “Division of Geography and Cartography, May 13, 1946, 
Department of State.” 

Mr. Sourwrne. Don’t you think that identifies it adequately ? 

Mr. Manpet. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Have you made up copies of the first sheets of every 
one of those documents ? 

Mr. Manpet. I have made up copies of nine cover sheets. 

Mr. Morris. May we offer for the record Mr. Mandel’s copies of 
the cover sheets of these documents rather than the documents them- 
selves? In other words, the significance of this offering is the na- 
ture of the documents found r: ather than the contents of the docu- 
ments. Because of their great bulk I do not recommend that they 
be put into the record, but that Mr. Mandel’s copies of the cover sheet 
in each case be introduced into the record after Mr. Marks, Mr. Hol- 
land, and Mr. Carter have had an opportunity to make comment on 
them. 

Will you accept that? 

Mr. Marks. We have not checked those cover sheets. 

Mr. Morris. We will get a ruling first. 

The CHatrman. As I understand it now, the cover sheets were 
copied by Mr. Mandel; is that right? 

Mr. Manvet. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you want to offer the cover sheets ? 

Mr. Morris. We are going to offer the cover sheets, thereby de- 
scribing the nature of the documents found. 

The Cruatrman. Does the cover sheet reflect the nature of the docu- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Mannew. It does. 

Mr. Sourwine. What you are offering is the cover sheet of the 
document; you are not offering Mr. Mandel’s copy. The docu- 
ments are here, and you are offering the cover sheet of the document 
of the record in each case; is that right? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Marxs. Mr. Mandel has his own copy. 

The CratrmMan. He has a copy of the photostats. 
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Mr. Sourwine. The photostats themselves are physically in Mr. 
Mandel’s hands, and I am simply suggesting that we disregard the 
question of any copies that he may have made and that the Chair’s 
instruction be that the cover sheets of each of these groups of photo- 
static documents be put into the record. 

Mr. Marks. Fine. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is ordered into the record is the cover sheet 
itself if the Chair so rules. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, could you tell us precisely in what files 
they were found? Is that information possible? 

Mr. Manpev. I could not tell you what cabinet or class of cabinet 
it was found in. 

Mr. Marks. Do you think they came from Lee, Mass., or do you 
think they came from the files you examined here in New York? 

Mr. Manpet. I am positive they came from the files of Lee, Mass. 

Mr. Marks. I am just trying to locate these things. Did you notice 
these things before? I know you have had a lot of papers. Are these 
recent discoveries ¢ 

I am going to say frankly right now that Mr. Holland and Mr. 
Carter will state that they do not recall having seen those, and I am 
just trying to figure out just what did happen. 

Mr. Manpvet. As I recall, they were in a drawer loosely, not in any 
particular folder, and due to the bulk they were withheld pending 
further examination and questions to the State Department. It is 
correspondence with the State Department regarding these, and 
that is why they have not come up until now. 

Mr. Marks. Do you recall any correspondence in those boxes about 
these boxes or any kind of covering letter? 

Mr. Manvet. No, I do not. 

Mr. Marks. And there is no staff memorandum or anything, just 
saying that we received these ? 

Mr. Manpeu. That is correct. 

Mr. Marks. Perhaps Mr. Morris would like to ask you whether you 
or Mr. Carter can identify these. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland, do these documents suggest anything at 
all to you? 

Mr. Hortianp. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you had an opportunity to examine them? 

Mr. Hotianp. Yes; not every page, but I have examined the covers 
of each one, and I have a general idea of the nature of the documents. 
I have no knowledge of ever having seen this document before, and 
no knowledge of its being in the Institute of Pacific Relations’ files. 
I wish, Mr. Chairman, to note that in the inventory listing of this 
document, it is given a committee serial number 500.28, and I won- 
dered whether from that Mr. Mandel might be able to locate a little 
more precisely where in the files he found it. 

Mr. Manpeu. The designation was made in the last few days and 
covers only the documents that we did not have in our ordinary file 
and had to classify roughly for purposes of this hearing. 

Mr. Sourwine. I might say to Mr. Holland if it is important for 
him to know how the committee operates in its classification numbers 
that that is more in the nature of a library classification. It does not 
have a reference back to the source of the document in the IPR files, 
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but refers -_ to the evaluation or the tentative evaluation by the 
committee sta 

Mr. Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in asking for informa- 
tion about the location in the files is because the dates on these docu- 
ments I think all relate to late 1945 up to I think either January or 
May 1947. To the best of our knowledge the files in Lee did not 
include material after 1945. 

Mr. Sourwine. On that point, the files would of course speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. Hotianp. Sure. I explain this is the only reason for my asking 
for some clarification if it can be provided. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mandel, can you recall whether there have been 
other documents in the IPR files of a date as late as 1947 ¢ 

Mr. Manpvet. That point has not come up. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Sourwine, would it be proper for me to testify on 
this of my own recollection ? 

Mr. Sourwinr. Do you want to make a statement or sworn testi- 
mony ? 

The C HAIRMAN, Yes. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give before the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mortis. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT MORRIS, SUBCOMMITTEE COUNSEL 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this question has come up, and I have 
a vivid and unmistakable recollection of this very question because it 
was my understanding when I first began to examine the files last 
February and March that the documents contained only letters up to 
and ine luding 1945. The first or the second day that I began to exam- 
ine the files I found letters in there subsequent to that date. 

Mr. Sourwrne. As a matter of fact, you called that to my attention 
at that time, did you not? 

Mr. Morris. I did, Mr. Sourwine. They number, I would say, at 
least in the hundreds in that description. Some of them have been 
put in the record. I was pointing that out to Mr. Holland yesterday, 
and one I could think of offhand was a letter describing a conference 
between Mr. Carter and Mr. Robert T. Miller, which was introduced 
in the record the first or second day of our open hearings. There have 
been others, and my recollection is that it is at least in the hundreds. 
It came as a surprise to me, and I have an unmistakable recollection 
on that score. 

Mr. Manpext. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that there were two 
classes of documents, those taken from the files at Lee, Mass., and those 
taken from the New York office. If these had come from the New 
York office you would have had photostats of all of them because that 
was the arrangement. 

Mr. Hoiuanp. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. As far as that goes, the committee staff in its han- 
dling of these documents has kept the items which came from the 
New York office and those which came from the Lee barn in such a 
way that there has been no possibility to be confused. 
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Mr. Manpet. That is correct. They are designated as coming from 
the New York office. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Holland, do these appear to you to be based on 
reports made by the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Hoxxianp. No; I have no indication of that. Yesterday when 
I was speaking to you informally I said it might, but on subsequent 
looking at them I don’t find any sign that they are based except in- 
sofar as they contain footnote references to published materials by 
the institute. The other comment I wish to make is that in our New 
York office here and subsequent to 1945 after the end of the war, the 
institute like a number of other research organizations has received 
from the State Department a number of declassified documents, 
some of which resemble this, but so far as I am aware none of them 
have been in this photostat form. They have all been mimeographed 
or done on one of these ditto form things, and that is why I am ex- 
tremely surprised to have this brought to my attention, because it 
is the kind of thing which I myself would be expected to know because 
of its subject matter, but, as I say, I have no knowledge or recollection 
of having seen it before or knowledge of its being in the institute’s 
files. 

Mr. Margs. Do the declassification documents received always show 
on the document that they have been declassified ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I cannot answer it. It should be obvious that it is 
possible to have in one’s possession a document which does not show 
any declassification stamp and which has in fact been declassified, 
because if you had a document in your possession at a time when it was 
classified and retained it in your possession until after it was declas- 
sified, it would be a declassified document. 

Mr. Marks. I understand that, but I think the practice is sometimes 
to declassify by a covering letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Perhaps you are sufficiently familiar to testify on 
that point. 

Mr. Marxs. From Mr. Holland’s experience, and I would like him 
to testify on that. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you consider Mr. Holland is able to testify with 
regard to Government practices? 

Mr. Marks. Just his own experience in regard to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Hotxianp. From our own experience, Mr. Chairman, in one or 
two cases we have received documents subsequent to 1945 from the 
State Department in sending along with a group of documents, most 
of which had the usual stamp “declassified by order of,” and then the 
signature of the person—one or two documents did not have this 
stamp, but the document was identified in a covering letter transmit- 
ting it to us, saying, “We are herewith sending you the following 
document.” 

Nevertheless, this does not 





Mr. Marks. You have not completed that sentence, I don’t think. 
Is that all the letter said? 

Mr. Hotxianp. Of course, I cannot remember the exact title, but 
indicating the title on the document, which on subsequent examina- 
tion we have found did not include the usual stamp. 

Mr. Marks. But the letter talks about classification. What is it? 
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Mr. Hotianp. I can’t speak from direct recollection, but I do know 
we have one or more letters in our files with inventory documents being 
transmitted to us, and in that inventory are items which on subsequent 
examination we found referred to documents which did not include 
on the cover the usual declassification stamp. 

Mr. Marks. Did the letter refer to those documents as declassified, 
or was it completely silent ? 

Mr. Hoxianp. That I can’t say. 

The CuatrMan. Well, we have the testimony here of Mr. Mandel 
that these photostats were actually found in the files of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in photostatic form as they are presented to the 
committee now; is that correct ? 

Mr. Manpet. That is correct. 

The Cuatirman. What is your offer? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I offer the cover sheets of each one of 
these documents and ask that they be admitted into the record. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. After the Chair rules on that point and if Mr. 
Marks has finished his cross-examination of Mr. Holland, I have a 
question I want to ask. 

The CuHamrmMan. Do you want to cross-examine now ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I would simply like to ask Mr. Holland this: Since 
you did remember such a letter, do you remember who wrote it ? 

Mr. Hotianp. No, because it was not addressed tome. I ascertained 
this information by speaking to our publications secretary yesterday. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it an official State Department letter, or merely 
from someone in the State Department ? 

Mr. Hotianp. No, it was an official State Department letter which 
I can produce. It does not refer to this document because when I 
asked for this information, I said, “Have we any record in our file 
of a document with this title and serial number?” And it is not there. 

Mr. Sourwine. I would like to ask that Mr. Holland be directed 
to furnish to the committee the letter he speaks of and any other letter 
he speaks of, to wit, letters which contain in terms transmittals of 
documents which at the time were on their classified list and also that 
he indicate which of the documents on that letter so transmitted were 
in fact on their classified list. 

The CHatrman. All right. Your request is that these cover sheets 
be inserted ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. It is so ordered. 

(Mr. Mandel, after a subsequent examination of his files, testified 
at a hearing held on May 13, 1952, that he had been in error in testi- 
fying that the photostats were found in the files of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. See pp. 4616 and 4617, pt. 13.) 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit Nos. 1322 to 
1330, inclusive,” and are as follows:) 
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181101 3 
Exnisit No. 1322 
(Handwritten:) 097.3 
44 Z1092R 


no. 3024.1 
RESTRICTED 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERIM RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 
RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS BRANCH 
R & A No. 3024.1 
Economy OF COMMUNIST NorTH CHINA, 1937-1945: AREAS OF EconoMIc ConTROL 
DESCRIPTION 


This study, the first of a series, outlines the territorial basis of the economy 
of Communist North China. 

Date : 23 November 1945. 

This document contains information affecting the national defense of the 
United States within the meaning of the Espionage Act, 50 USC 31 and 82, as 
amended. Its transmission or the revelation of its contents in any manner to an 
unauthorized person is prohibited by law. 

Copy No. 

Restricted. 








Exuisit No. 1323 


Department of State, Intelligence Reference Division. Received, Aug. 12, 1946. 
(Handwritten:) R 
097.3 
Z1092 
no. 3024.5 
RESTRICTED 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
No. 3024.5 


Economy oF COMMUNIST NortTH CHINA, 1937-1945: STANDARDS oF LIVING 


DESCRIPTION 


Analysis of wages, food, clothing, shelter, health care, and other aspects of 
standards of living in Communist North China. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 1946. 

Restricted. 
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Exuisit No. 1324 
(Handwritten) R 


29 097.3 
Z1092 
no. 3024.6 
RESTRICTED 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
No. 3024.6 
JCONOMY OF COMMUNIST NorTH CHINA, 1937-1945 : Labor 
DESCRIPTION 


A study of labor policies, labor force, wages and hours, and labor unions in 
Communist North China. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 25, 1946. 

Restricted. 


EXHIBIT No. 1325 


Handwritten: 097.3 
22 Z1092 
# 3024.8 
1946 
RESTRICTED 


EconoMy or CoMMUNIST NorRTH CHINA, 1937-1945: COOPERATIVES 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH REPORT 
OCL-3024.8 
JUNE 30, 1946. 
A study of the historical background, types, organization, and development of 


cooperatives in Communist areas of North China. 
Distributed by Orrice oF INTELLIGENCE COORDINATION AND LiAIson (OCL). 


Restricted. 


EXHIBIT 1326 
(Handwritten) 097.3 
38 Z1092 
#3024.2/45 
RESTRICTED 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERIM RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE SERVICE: RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS BRANCH 
R. & A. 3024.2 
Economy oF COMMUNIST Nortu CHINA, 1937-45: SUMMaARy OF ECONOMIC POLICIES 
DESCRIPTION 


A summary of the economic policies of the Chinese Communists as analyzed 
in further detail in the forthcoming parts of the Economy of Communist North 
China, 1937-45. 


11 DECEMBER 1945, 


Restricted. 
(80380) 
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Exusit No. 1327 

(Handwritten:) 097.3 
47 Z1092 
No. 30243 

RESTRICTED 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
No. 3024.3 
ECONOMY OF COMMUNIST NorRTH CHINA, 1937-1945: Lanp Po.ricy 
DESCRIPTION 


Analysis of the Chinese Communist agrarian policies and of the results obtained 
from these policies in Communist-controlled areas. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 8 March 1946. 
Restricted. 
Handwritten: 446 
gs 


EXxHIbiT No. 1328 


Handwritten: 57 


Illegible initials 
097.3 
Z1092 
#3024.4/47 

RESTRICTED 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
No. 3024.4 
EcONOMY OF COMMUNIST NortH CHINA, 1987-19459: LAND ANp Foop 


DESCRIPTION 


Analysis of the topographic and agricultural regions, land utilization, and crop 
production of Communist North China. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1946. 

Restricted. 


EXHIBIT No. 1329 
RESTRICTED 
Handwritten: 097.3 
27 Z1092 
#3024.7/46 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE oF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
No. 3024.7 
Economy or COMMUNIST NortH CHINA, 1937-1945: INDUSTRIES AND MINING 
DESCRIPTION 
A study.of the nature and extent of industrial development, types of indus- 
trial activity, and geographic distribution of industries in Communist areas. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1946. 


Restricted. 
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ExHIsiT No. 1330 


Handwritten: #3024.9/46. Other handwritten figures crossed out. 
24 


RESTRICTED 
EcONOMY OF COMMUNIsT NORTH CHINA, 19387-1945: FINANCE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH REPORT 


OCL-3024.9 
AvuGusT 26, 1946. 
A study of money and banking and the operation of taxation systems in Com- 
munist Areas. 
Distributed by OFFICE oF INTELLIGENCE COORDINATION AND Li1aIson (OCL), 
Restricted. 


Mr. Carrer. Mr. Mandel recently referred apropros of letters al- 
legedly in the Lee files after 1945. There were two sources of the 
Senate subcommittee’s IPR documents, one at Lee and one in the 
New York office. I think I might have pointed out before, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the barn at Lee was a three-drawer wooden cabinet of 
my personal papers. ‘Those were taken to Washington at the same 
time, and it is conceivable that some of these 1945 and subsequent let- 
ters were in my personal file, not in the IPR files. 

I do not think that is particularly material, but there is that pos- 
sibility. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Could you say whether these photostats were in your 
personal files ? 

Mr. Carrer. My testimony on them is identical with that of Mr. 
Holland, that until I saw them in Davis Polk’s office yesterday I didn't 
remember ever having seen them before. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then, you cannot testify whether they were or were 
not in your personal files 

Mr. Carrer. No. It was not apropos of that, but to establishing the 
date of what the Lee files covered. I thought that in my personal 
files there might have been some IPR letters. The thing that recalled 
it to me was Mr. Mandel and Mr. Morris’s comment with reference 
to the Miller letter which was of a date later than 1945. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was that Miller letter in your personal files, or 
do you know ? 

Mr. Carrer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Mr. Mandel, can you say whether the so-called per- 
sonal files of Mr. Carter were separately identified ? 

Mr. Manvex. They were not. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there has come up for attention part 
of the witness, Mr. Owen Lattimore’s, testimony that he did not clearly 
understand the testimony of Mr. Barmine with respect to a certain con- 
versation Mr. Barmine had with General Berzin. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel our public record is clear and unmistakable on this point, particu- 
larly if you read two or three pages, and it comes to the very point. 

In reading through the executive session testimony of Mr. Barmine 
taken on May 5, 1951, several months prior, the thing is even more 
clear and more precise. For the sake of clarity I ask that pages 21 


§8348—52—pt. 14 $ 
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and 22 of Mr. Barmine’s executive session testimony be introduced 
into our public record. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Chairman, since that obviously requires a rul- 
ing by the committee to release executive session testimony, I would 
ask Mr. Morris if he would amend his request to be that the chair 
at an appropriate time lay before the full committee the question of 
inserting in the record an ortions of the executive session testimony. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is the correct attitude totake. I think 
it should be presented to the subcommittee. At that time let the sub- 
committee release it from its executive position. 

Mr. Sourwine. The chair could order included at this point in the 
record such portions of the executive testimony of Mr. Barmine as the 
subcommittee rules may be released from the executive session. 

The CuarrmMan. That will be the order. 

(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 1331 and is as 
follows :) 

Exuisit No, 1331 


e a ao e a * a 

Mr. BARMINE. * * * 

In this connection with General Berzin and one of his assistants, we were 
discussing possible personnel. 

Mr. Morris. Who was his assistant? 

Mr. BARMINE. He was chief of the second section, Firin. 

So there was discussion about the personnel at least and Firin was called to 
the discussion and there were exchanges about the possible people among the 
Military Intelligence personnel who were at that time in China or had knowledge 
of Chinese affairs, and would it be possible to use them. 

Several names of Russians, Chinese, Americans, Czechoslovakians, French, 
were mentioned. 

Now, I want to make the statement that that conversation was in 1935, sixteen 
years ago, and I only can tell these conversation were carried by hours and for 
weeks. There were so many other problems in our work in the export of arms, 
things that you are interested in, it was a very casual and incidental part of it. 

I had my hands full of other things, so probably only I can tell to the best 
of my recollection whatever remains in my memory. 

Mr. Morris. What did he say about the Institute of Pacifie Relations? 

Mr. BAaRMINE,. Several names were named of men working for the apparatus 
of Military Intelligence there, and suggested, not even suggested, but discussed 
the posibility. Two of them were Americans, Lattimore and Joseph Barnes, 

* * z * + - * 

Executive Session, Volume 21, May 5, 1951. 

Testimony of Alexander Gregory Barmine, pages 21-22 of transcript. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandell, will you identify these two letters, please ? 

Mr. Manveuu. I have here three photostats which I personally ob- 
tained from the files of Ray Lyman Wilbur at the Stanford University. 

The Cuairman. Did you have those photostats made? 

Mr. Manoet, Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean from the files of Ray Lyman Wilbur, or 
“— the files of the Ray Lyman Wilbur Library or some other 
ibrary ? 

Mr M ANDEL. They were files of Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Mr. Sourwine. Personal files? 

Mr. Manprv. Yes. They were obtained from the Hoover Library 
at Stanford University. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the first of these purports to be a letter 
signed by Mr. Edward C. Carter, dated December 30, 1933, to the 
members of the American council: 
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It gives me great pleasure to announce that at the board of trustees meeting 
on December 20 Mr. Joseph Barnes was unanimously selected my successor as 
secretary to the American council. 

I offer this to Mr. Carter and ask him if he can recall having written 
that letter. Does that look like a photostatic copy of a document sent 
by you, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

The CuamMan. The question is, Does he recall having sent the 
original of that ? 

Mr. Carter. I do. 

Mr. Sourwrne. That is a photostatic copy of your signature? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I have here photostatic copies of correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Eliot Wadsworth and Mr. Edward C. Carter dated No- 
vember 25, 1941, and November 26, 1941. I offer you that, Mr. Carter, 
and ask you if those documents recall such an exchange of corre- 
spondence that you had? 

Mr. Carrer. They appear to be one sent by me and the other re- 
ceived by me. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is one of those in fact a letter which you sent and 
signed ¢ 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Is it a photostatic copy? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. The signature is not there on either letter. 

Mr. Sourwrine. This is a photostatic copy of a letter dated Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, typed and addressed “Dear Eliot” and is a letter which 
in fact you dictated and sent ? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. The next document is headed “American Red Cross” 
and is dated November 25, 1941, to Mr. Edward C. Carter and signed 
“Eliot Wadsworth.” Is that a copy of a letter you received? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. May they be received in the record ? 

The Cuamman. They will be received in the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1332. 1333, 
1333-—A, and are as follows:) 


Exutsir No. 13832 
AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
129 East 52nd St., New York City (top floor) 


Telephone PLaza 3-4700. Cable, INPAREL, New York 
DEcEMBER 30, 1933. 


To the MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL: 


It gives me great pleasure to announce that at the Board of Trustees meeting 
on December 20th Mr. Joseph Barnes was unanimously elected my successor as 
Secretary of the American Council. He will take office on January Ist, 1934. 

For the past two years Mr. Barnes has been a member of the Research staff 
of the American Council. He was the editor of the series of studies in Conflict 
and Control which were presented as the American Council data papers at the 
Banff Conference. He wrote Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the 
United States in that series. In 1932, in collaboration with Mr. Frederick V. 
Field, Mr. Barnes wrote two of the American Council’s most widely circulated 
pamphlets, Conflict in the Far East, 1931-1932, and Behind the Far Eastern Con- 
flict. He is the author of several of the American Council’s Fortnightly Memo- 
randa. 
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At the 1933 annual meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Mr. Barnes read a paper on The Tactics of the Third International, 
and at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association he presented 
a paper on Military Communism. In March 1934, Doubleday, Doran are publish- 
ing a symposium which has been planned by Mr. Barnes and written by ten 
members of the American Council. The title of the forthcoming book is “Empire 
in the East.” 

After being graduated from Harvard and completing a period of study at the 
London School of Economics and in the Soviet Union, Mr. Barnes joined the 
staff of the Chase National Bank. From the Chase Bank he returned to Russia 
for a further period of study, at the end of which he went to the Far East as a 
member of the American Group at the Shanghai Conference in 1931. He joined 
the staff of the American Council at the end of that year. In addition to the 
highest research qualifications, Mr. Barnes has shown pronounced executive 
ability. He assumes office with the unqualified support of the officers of the 
Council. 

In connection with my new work as Secretary General of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Mrs. Carter and I leave San Francisco for Honolulu and the 
Far East on January 26th. 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] Edward C. Carter, 
[t] Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExHiBiT No. 1333 
AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1941. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
129 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Nep: Thanks for your letter of the 21st with a most interesting report 
as to the varied activities of the staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
You certainly have been playing checkers and almost rival Felix Frankfurter 
in his reputing activities in recommending young men for positions. 
I am certainly glad that you put aside the crown and stuck to your old job 
which must be more important all the time. 
Enclosed is check for $50, which I am glad to send. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) Exior WaDsworrH. 


Exulsit No. 1333-2 
NoOvEMBER 26, 1941. 
EvLI0T WApSWorTH, Esq., 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Dear EvrotT: It was great to get your prompt and generous response to our 
appeal. Enclosed is the Assistant Treasurer’s receipt. 

As you can well imagine, it is satisfying to find that we have been lucky in 
developing both a system and an appeal which draws exceedingly able young 
people to our staff, whose services subsequently appear invaluable to various 
governments. 

Allen Wardwell has just spoken very appreciately of Andrew Grajdanzev’s 
article on Russia’s War Potential in the Far Eastern Survey of November 17, 
and four departments of the Government have indicated that his article on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply in December 
Pacific Affairs is the most authoritative and useful treatment of this all-import- 
ant railway which has been prepared in this country. 

Again many, many thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. CARTER. 


Mr. Morris. With respect to these others, they do not require the 
presence of these gentlemen here, but they are perfectly willing to 
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stay on. I suggest that they do stay on because they may be of inter- 
est tothem. ‘The only thing is your time. 

The Cuamman. My time is coming up right now. I have an ap- 
pointment. When would we go on again? 

Mr. Morris. We can do it in Washington. 

The CuarrMan. That would be better. 

Mr. Sourwine. Before we conclude this hearing, I would like to 
ask one question of Mr. Carter and Mr. Holland. Do each of you 
adopt as your testimony the statements here made in your behalf by 
Mr. Marks? 

Mr. Houianp. I do. 

Mr. Carrer. I do. 

Mr. Morris. We have two statements from Mr. Carter which have 
been submitted to the committee today. I have not seen either one 
of those, but the question comes up, Suppose those statements are 
based on letters that are not now in our records; will they be able to 
be received in the record ? 

The Cuatrman. They are not admitted in the record of this com- 
mittee yet. If you need those letters, you can call on Mr. Carter to 
produce them. 

Mr. Morris. On several occasions I have invited Mr. Marks and 
Mr. Holland and Mr, Carter and others in the Institute to put into 
our record, if they feel it is necessary in the sake of justice and fair- 
ness, if we have, for instance, introduced a letter of a certain nature, 
the reply to that letter. I was hoping that today they might have 
some of those things that might go into our record at this time. 

Mr. Hotianp. The selection of those letters is one of the things 
why Mr. Carter is working in New York. We do have a few and, as 
I recall, Mr. Carter has one section, the appendix to one of his state- 
ments, and we will have others that we wish to submit fairly soon. 

Mr. Sourwine. With the knowledge of the shortage of time that 
the chairman has, it seems perfectly clear there is going to have to 
be one more session. Could we recess subject to the call of the 
chairman ¢ 

The Cuairman. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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ExHiBit No. 765 














r : \Exhibit 
Type of File 
To— | From— Date | Document | Number a 
sincere ssinnacscenmmnbscsil | | 
I I a Ee inina dtd basis dads dicdnie 1/ 5/37 | Carbon. ..! 191.9 765A 
FVF. ike a po od ae anne tes ooo | 1/ 5/37 “ 1131B. 113 766 
Fred V. Field_ “Sn W. W. Lockwood, Jr_- 11/15/37 “ 119. 40 767 
Maxwell M. Hamilton_..---_--. | Wm. W. Lockw ood, a 12/ 1/37 " 191. 100 7 
BL Bie ps /WWL. a 7 "| 1/ 4/38 | Photostat.| 119. 146 769 
Ww Li. picts 52 3. ce cng a ab ee dtabetaednaicanad | 9/19/38 S 105. 244 770 
Owen Lattimore___-.-_____- ....| Wm. W. Lockwood, Jr......| 10/10/38 | Carbon...| 100. 26 771 
W. W. Lockwood... -__- . caf Ee, SOB. <n kmeneace 1/ 5/40 | Original 191. 98 773 
E. C. Carter... j | Wm. W. Lockwood See 7/12/40 | Photostat- 191.2 774 
W. W. Lockwood... SIE 3. oko dane eens 3/21/41 “ 100. 385 775 
ECC, MSF, WIW, HM, o) ee eee ee 4/15/43 “ | | 775A 
Prof. G. Nye Steiger. _.-.-.---...| Wm. W, Lockwood ___- ne ee | Carbon vi 131B. 42 76 
Wm. W. Lockwood.........---- | Lt. Col. ‘B. B. McMahon.__| 12/19/41 | Original.._| 131B.61 777 
ECC ee cadeioan lh IR a aas/4l a 119. 120 7 
Wm. W. Lockwood_..-..------- | Roger S. Greene...._.__.___- 1/16/42 | Copy.-.-- 105. 202 779 
Arthur H. I | Wm, W. Lockwood ___. 2/12/42 | Carbon. - - 119. 75 780 
Wm. W. Lockwood.-. ...-| Joe (8-4 wage memo attached) - 3/ 3/42 | Photostat.| 191.197 781 
KB, GET, WLH, et esi a a Pee cea ot ieee | 3/27/42 | Carbon__./131B.110 782 
W. L. Holland. -__-- i - F. Remer (C OD. -.--| 3/17/42 | Original... “ 783 
W. W. neon wood. ............. | Mi aj. Hardy C. Dillard __- | 4/21/42 | 131B. 77 784 
ia ee Ee a ..| WWL- -| 6/15/42 Photostat_| | 105.322 785 
Wm. W. Lockwood. -._.__-- | Jesse I. Miller (War Dept.)_.| 10/21/42 (131B.117 786 
Robert W. Barnett..........-...| W. W. Lockwood...._--.-.. 10/21/42 | as | = §00. 1 | 787 
ECC BONERS |) iad aap lalieinece 11/16/42 | Original 191. 45 7 
Dr. S. K. Hornbeck.....-___- W. W. Lockwood_- .---| 11/ 6/42 | Carbon...}| 191.45 | 7 
Benjamin H. Kizer. W. W. Lockwood _.........-. 11/19/42 | + } 105.27 790 
(Attached: Partial list of U. S. Delegation to Mont Tremblant conf.) | | 

Le 2) eres s | Wm. W. Lockwood...-.....| 11/19/42 “ 131B. 63 791 
Lt. Col. John W. Coulter ..| Wm. W. Lockwood_-.......| 11/27/42 | ” 131B.13 792 
Wm. Lockwood.--.._._-- ..| Robert N. Magill. .........- | 12/ 3/42 | Photostat.} 131B.44 798 
Laughlin Currie.__-_.- _._..| Wm. W. Lockwood. .--. --| 12/28/42 | oe 500. 2 7 
Anthony Jenkinson - _- fk. ' Wm. W. Lockwood_. 4/17/43 | w 1131 B. 149 | 795 
ECC, WLH, RWB...... i WWL.. _| 9/16/42 | Carbon. --| 131B. 57 | 796 
Wm. W. Lockwood...........-- Wm.S8. Culbertson, ‘Lt. Col_| 10/12/42 Original _- -| 797 

“s | 10/ 1/42 eR. 798 
Lt. Col. Wm. 8. Culbertson.....| Wm. W. Lockwood.. es 10/ 9/42 | Carbon. - -| ~ 799 
gg iy 11S. Stewart. - | Wm. W. Lockwood : | 12/29/47 - | 600.18 799-A 
W. W. Lockwood Wm. Mayer, C 2 12/26/42 131B.68 | 799-B 

(En 1c. letter to C ol. W. W. Pettigrew from Wm. Lockwood dated 12/21/42) 
Philo W. Parker and others. -. Wm. W. Lockw oad : or 12/ 2/42 he Original...| 131B.2 | 799-C 
i 


Exursir No. 765-A 
WWL to ECC and CP: 

Miss Grace Simons, 4122 42nd Street, Long Island City, Apt. 83K, came in 
to inquire about a job. She would like to do some kind of writing and research, 
but is equipped and willing to do secretarial work. 

Miss Simons returned from the Far East a year ago. During her five years 
residence in China her experience was as follows: 

One year as secretary to Leighton Stuart at Yen-ching; Two years as secre- 
tary to Messr. Hogg and MacKay at the National City Bank in Shanghai; and 
a year and a half with Havas in Shanghai doing rewrites and translations from 
French. During the past few months, she has been doing secretarial and library 
work in the New York office of Havas but is now without employment. I should 
judge that she is about 35 years old. 

The most intriguing thing about Miss Simons is the fact that she is the 
sister of Rahna-Trone of Vincent Sheehan fame. 


(Hand written) 
REFERENCES 


Grace Simons, 4122 42nd St., Long Is. City, Apt. 3-K. 

cals of Rahna-Trone, Yenching, sec. to Stuart, Shanghai— 
1932-37. 

Sec’y—Hogg & MacKay, Nat. City Bank. 

Havas 1%. 

Rewrite & translation French. 

NYC—Havas—Euditorial & Library work. 

Secretarial work equipped writing & research. 
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ExHisirT No. 766 
JANUARY 5, 1937. 
WWL to FVF: 
Re: Study of the U. S. Navy. 

While in Chicago I talked with several people, especially with Quincy Wright, 
concerning a research project on the Navy. Wright expressed himself as very 
much in favor of the proposal, and was unable to recall very much that has been 
done in this field. He thought that the subject would require some prolonged 
digging in Congressional hearings, navy reports, etc. 

As to persons who know something about the subject, I learned of two. 
Wright mentioned Mr. Robert P. Lane, now director of the New York Welfare 
Council, 122 East 22d Street. He once did a good deal of work (at Chicago, I 
think) on the navy during the first phase of the modern era—1884-1898. This 
work might be made available to us. The second person is John Ross, of the 
Institute of International Studies at Yale. He is said to be working on various 
aspects of the navy in connection with the Yale studies in American foreign 
policy. Another person with an academic interest in the Navy is Joseph P. 
Baxter, of Harvard. Doubtless these people, and perhaps others, should be 
consulted. 

At the present stage, my suggestion would be to proceed as follows: 

(1) Secure for Pacific Affairs from some competent person an analysis of the 
naval building program since 1933, and especially of the construction and en- 
largement of naval and air bases in the Pacific. This could be primarily an 
analytical study of the economic and strategie factors. It might be confined to 
Pacific bases, which the navy people reckon as second only to ships as an ele- 
ment of sea power. (Some experts claim, I believe, that the building of bases 
in the Western Pacific would make the fleet something like 50% more effective, 
and that the money spent on one battleship might better go into the building 
of bases). This article we might secure from some young naval officer who 
knows what he is talking about. The editor of the Proceedings of the Naval In- 
stitute might be approached for suggestions. Incidentally, we should subscribe 
to this publication. ‘* 

(2) Have Hall continue his present bibliographical work with a view to pre- 
paring for Pacific Affairs a bibliography on the U. S. Navy (appropriations, 
building programs, operations, strategy, etc.) and a more extensive bibliography 
for office reference. 

(3) With the knowledge gained from this bibliographical work, we can dis- 
cuss with Walter Millis, and also perhaps with Stone of the F. P. A. and the 
above-mentioned Ross, Lane and Baxter the possibility of an extended study of 
the Navy. If we could arouse the interest of Millis in doing the job, it would 
be relatively easy, would it not, to secure funds to finance the project. 

Copy to WLH. 


EXHIBIT NO. 767 
NOVEMBER 15, 1937. 
Mr. Freperick V. FIEevp, 
San Francisco. 

Dear Frep: Probably by this time you have given up the American policy pam- 
phlet in despair. Here is another draft. Will you please read it at once and 
return your comments by air mail? I am unwilling to have it go to press without 
your criticisms. 

As a matter of fact as things have turned out it is unfortunate that we did 
not publish your original draft of this pamphlet weeks ago. I am afraid that 
the best opportunity has already passed, although it is still worth while to get 
out something. If we have missed the boat IT am afraid that it is my responsibil- 
ity. When I consented to undertake the job I had no idea of the number of things 
which would delay and interrupt its completion or of the difficulties I would 
encounter in this rather unfamiliar field. However, I have learned a good deal 
about the subject even though it has been a little expensive for the American 
Council and a little trying for Jinny, whose apartment has been littered up with 
mountains of clippings for weeks. 

I hope that you are finding material to do a first-class job for the Survey on 
shipments of war supplies to China and Japan. We should have had a thorough 
discussion of this topie before this. So far as the China trade is concerned 
I have made a few casual inquiries around here but have been unable to learn 
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anything definite. San Francisco should be a good place to find out about what- 
ever stuff is going from Pacific Coast ports. Some stuff, however, may be going 
via Europe. I notice that the nineteen planes were loaded on a train headed east 
several weeks ago. Another story told of DuPont shipments of TNT by way of 
Germany. 

Eliot Janeway, with whom Chen and I have had several long talks recently, 
is convinced that an embargo on American shipments to Japan, even if under- 
taken without the cooperation of other powers, would be a very serious blow 
to the Japanese. He says, for example, that this high-test aviation fuel which 
the Japanese have recently bought in large quantities is a special kind of gas 
which cannot be procured elsewhere. Without it Japanese planes would be 
crippled both in respect to speed and efficiency. Janeway says, furthermore, that 
American machinery and machine tools now going to Japan cannot be easily re- 
placed. In the case of industries equipped with American machinery constant 
replacements are required in the form of parts which are manufactured best 
in this country. Japanese steel production, he says, is deficient particularly in 
various kinds of alloy steels (manganese, nickel, etc.) and they rely heavily on 
American supplies. How much weight should be attached to this point I don’t 
know. It is difficult to believe that the Japanese are as dependent as Janeway 
believes and that they could not carry on readily even though with some diffi- 
culties if they can no longer secure American stuff. This is a technical question 
on which we are not very well qualified to pass judgment. It would be inter- 
esting to get the opinion of businessmen who know the oil and machinery trades 
thoroughly. 

I have agreed tentatively to tackle the subject of Japan’s economic problem 
in North China for the Survey. Whether there is enough reliable information 
to make possible and satisfactory a job remains to be seen. Have you any 
suggestions as to how the thing should be tackled and where the best informa- 
tion is to be found? Peffer says that he went to great efforts to collect infor- 
mation on this subject and made little headway. Even the best informed people 
in North China did not know what was going on. 

In response to a letter of mine, Joe Jones, who is now an economic specialist 
in the Far Eastern Division, writes that he is now contemplating a study of a 
similar nature. He thinks that the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Mines can be enlisted to help. He is willing to supply us with information for 
this study but is not yet sure how quickly it can be carried through. He offers 
to let me see the basic diplomatic and consular reports on the economic resources 
of North China. I shall go down to Washington one of these days and go over 
the matter with him. 

That reminds me that I am sending a copy of this American policy manuscript 
to Maxwell Hamilton with the request that he or someone else in the Division 
go over it for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. W. Lockwoop, Jr. 


Exutpit No. 768 
DECEMBER 1, 1937. 
Mr. MAXxwe.. M. HAMILTON, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. HAMILTON: I am most grateful to you for the suggestions concern- 
ing the manuscript America and the Far Eastern War conveyed with your letter 
of November 30th. Some of the suggested corrections I am now unfortunately 
unable to make hecause the printing of the pamphlet is already far advanced, 
but I appreciate very much this help which you have very kindly given us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. W. Lockwoop, Jr. 


Mls Sagar ited 
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Exutnsir No. 769 


JANUARY 4, 1938. 
BL from WWL: 


IPR Representative in Washington 


If, as your letter indicates, the proposal for an IPR Washington representative 
has come up for discussion, there are a few suggestions I might offer as to the 
functions which such a person might perform. Obviously it is important to have 
rather definitely in mind what our representative could most usefully do before 
laying any plans, even though it is true that a resourceful and energetic person 
would naturally create his own job to a large extent. 

As for Washington “society,” I never made much use of the black or white tie 
in Washington and I don’t know what the possibilities really are. Doubtless 
there are potential contributors there, but I see little reason to suppose that we 
should set out to cultivate directly the elderly dowagers of Washington any more 
than the social set of any other city. 

Nor is it likely that Washington is a particularly opportune place for a local 
educational program. Outside of the comparatively small circle of government 
people, Washington is a rather provincial town with a good deal of the lethargy 
of a huge bureaucracy hanging over it, and with so much “public affairs” as its 
daily business that it is bored with the whole thing and is rather unreceptive 
to lectures, dinners, discussion groups, ete. 

The really important contacts in Washington are as follows: 

(1) administrative officials and legislators 
(2) news men 
(3) private educational agencies (League of Women voters, National Council; 
FPA, WIL, etc.) 

(4) Embassies, especially Chinese and Japanese, and Filipino delegation 
(5) universities 

It would be the job of our representative there to work with these groups, 
first, to extract from them the information, aid, and support which they can give 
to our national program, and, second, demonstrate the value of the IPR and of 
himself to them in a variety of ways. 

Given our present program and set-up it should be recognized, I think, that 
the value of a Washington office would be somewhat limited. It would become 
invaluable, however, as our program develops along new lines, as it is likely 
to do. The present limitations in this regard are threefold. First, as long as 
our chief and almost sole current publication is the Survey, we have little prac- 
tical use for the political information for which Washington is the preeminent 
source, both its officials and its newsmen. If we did get the hot dope from the 
State Department, what would we do with it? 

Second, as long as our publications deal mainly with the general course of 
events in China and Japan rather than with the specific American angle of such 
events or with American affairs which have some relation to the Far East, 
Washington contacts are also of limited aid. Excepting for the Embassies— 
and this is a doubtful exception—I doubt if one can get in Washington a great 
deal of news from the Far East which is not available here. Its preeminence 
is as a source of information on what is going on in the United States, and the 
value of an IPR agency there would depend in part on how much we propose to 
concern ourselves with American shipping, investments, education, public 
opinion, ete. 

Third, our value to the people in Washington and the welcome we would re- 
ceive depend on what we can give them in the way of information as to events, 
publications, and what not in the Far East. It would hinge on whether our 
contacts through our international set-up enable us to offer anything of distinc- 
tive value. At present the IPR is so loosely knit and our contacts in the Far 
East so haphazard that we have little to offer in Washington through the con- 
tinuous personal relationship which an IPR man might have there. The people 
there already have access to most of our sources of information and more besides. 
We can offer them a limited educational outlet and the support of our research 
program such as it is, it is true, and in this way we can enlist the interest and 
support of persons anxious to enlighten public opinion. On the whole, however, 
an IPR man starting out in Washington today would find himself in the position 
of going hat in hand for information and assistance rather than bringing some- 
thing the people there are eager to get. 
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There are a good many things an IPR agency in Washington could do and it 
might be a swell job for someone to tackle. If there are limitations such as I 
have described and if they should be overcome, one way of contributing to this 
end would be for someone to start in down there. Some of the possibilities are 
as follows: 

(1) The Washington bureaus—agriculture, commerce, tariff, maritime, ete., 
are stuffed full of information on all aspects of American economic life and of 
economic developments abroad. Moreover, for most subjects of this sort with 
which we deal there are men who have spent their lives cramming up on the data 
and they are usually quite willing to cooperate with outsiders. I should say that 
roughly a third of the Survey should be devoted to American-Far Eastern topics 
and that such studies can be done in Washington better than anywhere else. One 
obvious function of an IPR agency, then—although not the most important one— 
would be to serve as a branch of the New York research staff for the execution of 
certain projects. Moreover, the ideas and information picked up in Washington 
through this broadened contact might help to shape our whole program more 
realistically. 

(2) Our Washington mun would doubtless have to spend a great deal of time 
drifting around among officials, Congressmen and newsmen developing personal 
contacts and making himself a person to whom individuals might turn when an 
issue of Pacific relations and policy arose. (Bill Stone has done this rather 
successfully, especially as regards armaments and naval policy.) The import- 
ance of the Washington newspaper corps ought to be emphasized in this connec- 
tion. The Washington correspondents are the most influential group of reporters 
in the country. Moreover, they have a wide editorial leeway in their despatches. 
Also, they are fairly close knit and accessible as a group since their offices are 
practically all in one building, and since Washington is a comparatively small 
place. An able IPR man could make himself useful feeding them stuff, prompting 
various stories, securing Washington releases on IPR studies, ete. 

As regards Congressmen, we should have to be quite wary. Under no tir- 
cumstances do we want to engage in lobbying. By slow personal contact, how- 
ever, a relationship with the IPR which is now totally lacking might ‘be built up 
informally. It is not diflieult to imagine that under the circumstances of the 
last six month this contact might be valuable. The same, I think, can be said of 
relationships with administrative officials, and especially with the junior group 
who do most of the real brain work in Washington. This part of the job ought to 
be thoroughly enjoyable providing it was not aimless, and in the end it would be 
helpful all around. 

The value of such contacts with Congress, the State Department, and the 
correspondents would depend in part, I should think, on whether we plan 
to go into the field of political journalism. If we do, an agency in Washington 
would be just as indispensable for us as for the FPA. I doubt that we want 
to go very far in this direction, but as matters now stand we lack channels 
for effectively using the political information to be had in Washington, If 
we should eventually take over Amerasia or if we should start a mimeographed 
news sheet for American Council members, or something like that, it would 
be different. In any case if we expand along the lines of regional educational 
activities, a Washington bureau might be helpful in a variety of ways. 

(3) The universities in Washington are rather poor on the whole, and 
there is no use looking to them for a lot of good research in our field (Brook- 
ings stands in a somewhat different category). Nevertheless, there is a good 
deal of edueational effort in the field of public affairs and a growth of special- 
ized training for government work. Our man might be able to associate him- 
self with these activities through doing some teaching, taking part in dis- 
cussion groups, ete., but this sort of thing would not add up to a great deal 
in its value to the IPR. 

(4) Another minor phase of the opportunity in Washington is a closer 
relationship with a handful of private agencies, including the ones named 
above, with the Embassies, and with such offices as the ILO, ete. This need 
not be rated very high in the scale, for such contacts can be maintained from 
New York, but it would be all to the good if we had a man on the spot. 

(5) One more function of the IPR representative, and doubtless a fairly 
troublesome one, would be to trundle foreign visitors around. 

Thus the job suggests a combination of research and of contact work, both 
to secure and supply current information and to pick up leads for our general 
national program. I dare say it would be something of a gamble at the start, 
but it seems to be a logical step in expansion. This step is especially impor- 
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tant—in fact, it is essential—if we are to move further and further away 
from a strict research program appealing only to the academic world. It 
goes without saying that the individual chosen for the job would have to 
know his onions and be able to make his way as a person; otherwise he can 
do us a lot of damage. 

Incidentally, as a measure of economy it might be possible for the IPR 
representative to share the office and secretarial services of the FPA in 
Washington. 





Exit No. 770 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1938. 
WLH fram WWL: 

Several of us had lunch today with Mr. R. Kano, who is a friend of Tsuru of 
Harvard and who came in to inquire about the possibility of work in connection 
with the Secretariat Inquiry. I referred him to you, of course, and suggested 
that he telephone tomorrow or Wednesday to make an appointment. Kano left 
Japan three years ago, having involved himself in sufficient difficulty with the 
authorities to make it difficult or impossible for him to continue his university 
work at Shizuoka. He spent two years at Chicago, receiving his A. B. degree. 
Last year he studied economic history at the Sorbonne, and he has just come 
over from Paris, hoping to find some opportunity which will enable him to sup- 
port himself in academic work. Tsuru had written him, he says, that he (Tsuru) 
might be doing some work on the Secretariat Inquiry, and suggesting that Kano 
might assist him. Meanwhile, Tsuru returned to Japan for a brief visit this 
summer, and Kano, hearing nothing further from him, has come over anyway. 

Kano makes a good impression in terms of personality and intelligence. He 
is somewhat leftist—how far I don’t know—and his particular interest is in the 
economic history of Japan in modern times. He and Tsuru are translating a 
Marxist interpretation of the rise of Japanese capitalism, and hoping to publish 
it, possibly under assumed names (this is confidential). He says that he can 
still go back to Japan, but that he might be denied any university connection, 
and for for this reason he prefers, if possible, to remain here for the time being. 
He is now awaiting the return of Tsuru, on September 26th, and can be reached 
at 73 Martin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Exutsir No. 771 


NEw York, N. Y., October 10, 1938. 
Mr. OWEN LATTIMORE, 
6 Middleton Court, Paddington Road, 
Homeland, Baltimore, Maryland. 

DEAR OWEN: This will introduce to you Arthur L. Pollard, of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Pollard, a successful engineer and businessman who has had a lot to 
do with the fertilizer program in the Tennessee Valley, is arranging for a trip 
to the Soviet Union next May. He is anxious to talk with you about certain 
phases of his plans, and I am sure that you will be glad to make his acquaintance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. W. Lockwoop, Jr. 





Exutsit No. 773 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 5, 1940. 
In reply refer to RP. 
Mr. WILLIAM W. Lockwoop, 
Research Secretary, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East Fifty-second Street, New York, New York. 

My Dear Mr. Lockwoop: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of De- 
cember 21, 1939, in which you request copies of certain documents. 

There are enclosed copies of publications containing the texts of the docu- 
ments to which you refer, with the exception of the document described as 
“Letter from Department of State to registered manufacturers and exporters 
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of aircraft, July 1, 1938.” A summary and partial quotation of the letter of 
July 1, 1938, will be found in the enclosed copy of The Department of State 
Bulletin, August 12, 1939, page 121. 
Sincerely yours, 
George V. Blue, 
GEORGE V. BLUE, 
Acting Assistant Chief, 
Division of Research and Publication. 
Enclosures : 
1. Senate Document No. 55, 72d Congress, 1st Session. 
3. Publication No. 296. 
3. Conference Series, No. 37. 
4. Press release no. 706 of December 20, 1939. 
5. The Department of State Bulletin (Publications Nos. 1359, 1363, and 
1404). 





Exuisit No. 774 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 
Princeton, New Jersey, July 12 1940. 
Mr. E. C. Carter, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52 Street, New York, New York. 

Dear Mr. CarTeR: In talking yesterday (Thursday) with Joe Jones in Wash- 
ington, I found that he is very much interested in the whole conception of a 
Pacific bloc as we discussed the subject recently at Lee. If you are getting out 
a report on those discussions, he would like to see a copy and would also appreci- 
ate the chance to talk to Fred Alexander the next time the latter is in Washing- 
ton. It’s Joseph M. Jones, Division of Far Eastern Affairs, State Department. 

Jones, by the way, gives an optimistic impression as regards the possibilities 
of future American aid to China. He is very guarded in what he says, but I 
rather inferred that he was thinking of monetary cooperation through the Trea- 
sury and perhaps also a tightening embargo against Japan. Alger Hiss, on the 
other hand, fears that the appeasement move is gaining a good deal of ground 
south of Forty-second Street. Hiss, by the way, is probably one of the few gen- 
uinely liberal men in the State Department—that is to say, he sees the direct 
connection between effective national defense and a strong New Deal policy at 
home. A Republican victory in the Fall, he believes, will be the prelude to an 
appeasement program, a “back-to-normalcy” movement, and the danger of in- 
ternal disintegration. 

As you have learned from other sources, the State Department was anything 
but pleased with the O’Ryan mission and with the President’s interview with 
the General. I gather that the official introductions given by the mission are not 
going to be very helpful to them, and that Mr. Grew will not be very cooperative. 

I spent most of yesterday scouting around in the Latin-American field, trying 
to find out what the government proposes to do. When the President issued his 
public statement about a hemisphere cartel some weeks ago, they really had no 
plan, as a matter of fact, and a good deal of discussion since then has thus far 
failed to produce one. There is wide disagreement, with the Department of 
Agriculture taking the lead in favoring drastic efforts to reorient and control 
trade and currency relations, with the Treasury lukewarm, and with the State 
Department divided but inclined on the whole to be cautious and skeptical. If 
you would like to see an enthusiastic set of proposals along this line, write to the 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1721 Eye Street, for a pamphlet entitled, 
“Total Defense.” This is the work on a committee headed by Clark Foreman. 
It has had such a response in Washington that Foreman and Joan Raushenbush 
are now producing a book on the subject. There is the same kind of feverish 
activity around Washington now that used to characterize it during the early 
days of the New Deal. By comparison, I must confess that the universities I 
have been visiting seem like medieval monasteries. 

Although innocuous enough, this isn’t quite the kind of letter I like to leave 
lying around, so will you kindly toss it in the waste basket? 

Sincerely yours, 
Bill, Wrir1am W. LocKkwoop, Secretary. 


WWL/mn. 
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Exurrt No. 775 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEw YORK 


FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Marcu 21, 1941. 


Dear Bri: I guess it’s too late, but why the devil don’t you have Joe Barnes 
do a book on the Soviet Union rather than Germany? I'd rather read him on the 
S. U. than any man I know of. Or he could compare certain aspects of both 
Germany and Russia, e. g.: 

Relation of economic to political power in each country. 

The social structuring of life of the common people at grass roots in each 
country. 

The freedom allowed the individual in each. 

Tolerance of diversity. 

Citizenship literacy and devices (press, etc.) serving effective participation as 
citizen. 

Rte. 

Joe is unique in that he knows both Russia and Germany well. Other men 
can write on the economic structure of Germany (an important job) but Joe, bet- 
ter than anyone else, could bring us Americans a comparative sense of the social 
strengths and weaknesses of the two systems. 

What we need on both countries is not books pro and con, but candid appraisals 
of strengths and weaknesses. 

I don’t know Hartshorne—only that he has been working on case studies of 
Nazis. 

Yours, 
Bos (LYND). 

(Handwritten) To W. W. Lockwood. 


OXHIBIT No. 775—-A 


APRIL 15, 1943. 
To: ECC 
MSF 
WLH 
MM 
CF 
From: WWL 7 

Max Stewart called me on Tuesday to say that Peggy Snow had been in to 
express to him her concern over the prevailing and increasing lack of knowledge 
among even informed people concerning current developments in China. She 
felt this very strongly in Washington, and felt that something ought to be done 
about it. She wondered whether some new organization and/or journal should 
be started to circulate at least within a limited group the information brought 
back by people coming from Chungking. 

Max doesn’t like the idea either of a new organization or of a new journal, 
but agrees with her diagnosis of the situation and wonders whether the IPR 
can do something about it. He suggested to Peggy Snow, I believe, that she 
come in and see Harriet Moore and Mr. Carter. 

Two possibilities suggest themselves: 

(1) That we make an effort to include more current material on China in the 
Survey and in our pamphlets, and 

(2) That we redouble our program of meetings in Washington and New York, 
taking steps to bring in more non-members from organizations, the press, etc. 





ExHIbsiIt No. 776 
DECEMBER 10, 1941. 
Professor G. NYE STEIGER, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
DEAR STEIGER: I am wondering whether I may call on you for assistance in 
meeting an emergency demand from the Public Relations Bureau of the War 
Department. 
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That Bureau, under Colonel Beukema, whom you probably know, is arranging 
for an educational program on the international position of the United States, 
to be carried forward in the army camps this winter. Colonel Beukema has 
asked the American Council to cooperate in the supply of materials, including 
one item which we would like very much to get you to do. 

This is a series of three lectures which are to be prepared within the next 
month, printed or mimeographed, and distributed to a large number of officers 
in charge of camp programs. These officers in turn will themselves deliver the 
lectures in series, and use them as a basis for questions and discussion. It is 
proposed that the three lectures be divided chronologically as follows: (1) The 
period 1931 to 1934, with some preparatory background; (2) the internal situa- 
tion in China and Japan during the period 1934 to 1937, the international setting 
of the two countries at this time and events leading up to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the latter year; and (3) the last four years culminating in the 
present war. 

Each of the lectures is to be about seventeen pages, double spaced. They 
should be simple, factual, as graphic as possible, and directed at an audience of 
a high-school level. 

The War Department is in a position to pay the author an honorarium of 
$10 per day for time expended in their preparation. 

There is no one I can think of who could do this job more admirably than you. 
You have a thorough command of the facts and a wide experience in writing 
for high-school and college readers. You could also give the papers the char- 
acter which would be necessary for effective oral delivery. 

Within a day or two I can give you further particulars. TI have only just 
learned of this over the telephone, but a member of our staff is talking with 
Beukema this afternoon and will be back tomorrow with the details. 

I hope very much that you will be able to join us in this cooperation with the 
government in an exceedingly important enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. W. Locxwoop, Secretary. 

(Handwritten:) WLH. 


EXxHIbit No. 777 
War DEPARTMENT, 
WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE Diviston, G-—2, 
° Washington, D. C., December 19, 1941. 
Mr. WILLIAM W. LocKwoop, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 129 East 52nd Street, New York City, 
New York. 

Dear BILL: Colonel Bratton’s office appreciated most highly the receipt of the 
three publications sent me by you. 

Question: May we keep them, or are they to be returned to your office? 

In addition, Bratton would especially like to have “British Rule in Eastern 
Asia” and “Malaya in War Time.” And, to finish this skimpy letter, Colonel 
Bratton wishes that you would look in on him the next time you come to Wash- 
ington. Come to my office, 3502 Munitions Building, and I will take you 
around to meet him. 

Thanks again, Bill. Arrange to have at least a meal at the house when you 
hit Washington. 

Sincerely, 
B. B. McMahon, 
Lieut. Col., General Staff Corps, Coordinating Section. 


(Handwritten:) ED War Dept. 
(Handwritten:) ED—Would you write Bratton. I think Bill saw him Friday. 
He intended to. 
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ExuHietr No. 778 
12/23/41. 


To: ECC. 
From: WWL. 


In response to your inquiry, here is a little more dope on the organization of the 
Economic Defense Board (now the Board of Economic Warfare). 

Charles Rayner, Assistant Executive Director, is heading the Far Eastern Di- 
vision, at least for the time being. All I know of him is that he was once with 
the Standard Oil at Singapore, but left in 1917. Apparently he has had no more 
recent Far Eastern experience. 

Ralph Turner, formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, is Assistant Chief 
of the Far Eastern Division. He was taken over from the old Office of Export 
Control research unit, where I worked with him last summer. Turner is also 
no Far Eastern specialist. However, he is a fellow of some ability, particularly 
in seeing the larger outlines of a problem. He also knows that he doesn't 
know much about the Far East and is eager for assistance. 

Jim Shoemaker, the third person with Far Eastern responsibility, came to the 
Office of Export Control last summer from Brown University. He spent some 
years teaching in Japan, and has returned there in recent years for occasional 
visits. 

Shoemaker told me two things in confidence last week: 

1. There are a half dozen rather highly paid jobs still open in the Far Eastern 
Division. Shoemaker himself, however, and perhaps the others, too, are re- 
luctant to raid the IPR. (It is interesting that several agencies seemingly take 
this view at present.) He raised the question of part-time or short-term con- 
sultative appointments for IPR staff members, and I assured him that of course 
we would do every thing we could to cooperate. 

2. Rupert Emerson may undertake, on behalf of the Board, a sizeable study of 
America’s economic stake in the Far East as affected by the war, and post-war 
prospects. Apparently Emerson is restless over the fact that he has been 
given little to do thus far in his present job as expert in the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. This office—that is its economic section—is closely linked 
with the Board of Economic Warfare. It is possible that Emerson may now be 
shifted to the Far Eastern Division for this special job. If it is undertaken, our 
staff may be asked to make certain contributions. 

Ce: WLH 

RWB 
KB, CP, MSF, MG 


Exnuinit No. 779 
RoGer §. GREENE, 
348 LINCOLN STREET, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, January 16, 1942. 
Mr. WILitiam W. LockKwoop, 
American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lockwoop: Before the next annual meeting, that is the 1943 meet- 
ing, will you not consider changing the method of submitting nominations to 
the Board of Trustees of the IPR by presenting a larger number of names than 
the number of vacancies to be filled? The present system gives the members no 
chance to express their preference except by a highly organized electioneering 
process which few if any members would care to undertake. 

For example, while I have had a high opinion of Fred Field’s personal char- 
acter, his judgment during the past two years has been so strange that it seemed 
to me that he must be almost in a psychopathic state. If a man like that is to 
be nominated surely one ought to have a chance to pick an alternate instead of 
him. When Chinese of a not particularly conservative type think that too 
many of the IPR staff are too much under Russian Soviet influence, as I know 
that they do, it would appear to be time to be more cautious. I am not objecting 
so much to radical views on political, economic and social subjects, on which 
radical views may be called for, but to the tendency to follow a party line, and 
to flop suddenly from one side to the other in accordance with a party directive. 
The latter habit is the reverse of encouraging to intellectual freedom. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) RoGrer 8. GREENE. 
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Exuisit No. 780 


FEBRUARY 12, 1942. 
Mr. ARTHUR H. DEAN, 
48 Wail Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. DEAN: In February 1941, when you last contributed to the American 
Council, the United States was technically at peace with the world. Today we're 
fighting a world war, and initially suffering grave reverses on the vast and little- 
understood Pacific front. 

I think you will agree that the war strikingly confirms a basic thesis of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations—that the Pacific is vital to America. As a member, 
you will be interested in a brief report on the services of the I. P. R. in the war 
crisis. 

Since December 7 the I. P. R. has handled a growing stream of inquiries from 
business houses, publishers, newspapers, radio commentators and teachers. There 
have been urgent requests from the Army, Navy, and other government depart- 
ments for special reports and for the loan of I. P. R. studies still in manuscript or 
proof. I. P. R. books will be found in constant use on scores of Washington desks 
today. Large special editions of our pamphlets are being provided at cost to 
meet the Army’s urgent need for reliable educational materials in its camps. We 
are also supplying the War Department with basic lectures on the Far East for 
its educational program. 

The importance of the Institute as a training center for Far Eastern experts in 
recent years is also shown by the number of former I. P. R. staff members 
promptly called into important government work. Owen Lattimore, as you know, 
is serving, on the nomination of President Roosevelt, as personal advisor to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek; Ch’ao-ting Chi is Secretary-General of the 
A. B. C. Currency Stabilization Board; others are in a dozen key agencies in 
Washington. 

Government agencies have turned to our staff experts for special studies of the 
Japanese economy and of the carrying capacity of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
United China Relief has drawn extensively on I. P. R, personnel for planning its 
China relief program. The American Council on Eudcation has asked our help 
in extending and improving teaching on the Far East in the schools of America. 

Few persons realize that it would have been impossible for the I. P. R. to 
respond to these national needs so quickly had the Institute not long been 
planning for such an emergency. In our research program, for example, that 
meant launching some years ago a wide-ranging set of long-term inquiries into 
the basic problems and conditions of the Far Eastern countries. Many of these 
studies (see our recent catalog) are just coming off the press as they are vitally 
needed for the war effort of the United Nations. 

Recognizing the importance of Southeast Asia in world politics, the I. P. R. 
five years ago initiated a series of studies on the governments, resources and 
development of those areas. As a result we are now issuing the only up-to-date, 
authoritative books on Thailand, Malaya, Formosa, Burma, as well as new 
studies of Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. Every one of these urgently 
needed studies would not have’to be made under immense difficulties by defense 
agencies if the I. P. R. by its foresight had not done the job. 

Other volumes, too, take on a new war significance. What is the industrial 
staying power of the Japanese Empire and the Japanese-controlled areas of 
China and Indo-China? ‘This question, now so vital to the war effort, has been 
the subject of continuous I. P. R. study. The latest results are now being pub- 
lished in The Industrialization of the Western Pacific, in Japan’s Industrial 
Strength, and in Industry in Southeast Asia, not to mention earlier studies of 
the Far Eastern economies. 

What is the strategic and economic importance of the Soviet Far East for 
the war plans of the United States today? The best available information 
on this subject is contained in a forthcoming I. P. R. report on Soviet Policy in 
the Far East, begun in 1939. 

What Russian, Japanese, Chinese, and Dutch maps of the Far East are easily 
available in American libraries? Pacific Area Maps gives the answer. 

What about aviation in the Pacific area after the war with its vast expansion 
of aircraft production capacity? An indispensable preliminary for any such 
inquiry is the I, P. R. monograph just published as Air Transport in the Pacific 
Area, begun eighteen months ago. 

Since Pearl Harbor the demands upon the I. P. R. have doubled and trebled. 
We see an even bigger opportunity ahead. Both nationally and in cooperation 


a 
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with its sister Councils in the ABCDR war partnership, the American Council 
ought now to throw all its accumulated resources into the war and postwar 
effort of the United Nations in the Pacific. 

To help meet this opportunity we are asking you to make your 1942 member- 
ship contribution at the present time. If possible, we would greatly appreciate 
your increasing it over the sum of $100 which you gave last February. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. W. LocKwoop. 

WWL:?JL. 


Exurpit No. 781 


(Handwritten:) Joe Jones. M. S. F. What would you think of a Werner 
pamphlet right away? Return to W W L file. Sent to Carnegie Endownment 
& returned. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 3, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM W. LocKwoop, 
American Council, Institute of Pacfic Relations, 
129 Rast Fifty-second Street, New York, New York. 

DEAR BIL: There is enclosed a copy of a memorandum which I have prepared 
setting forth the most significant conclusions which I drew from the discus- 
sions at Princeton last week end. 

I am not sure how many agree with me, but I was especially impressed with 
Mr. Werner and his contribution. I fear that many who have not read his 
books and who were not, therefore, predisposed in his favor may not have been 
able properly to understand and appreciate him. In my memorandum I have 
tried to place him in his proper setting and to give the essence of his views. So 
many people here have been instantaneously impressed by his views that I 
venture to send you a copy of my memorandum for whatever use you may wish 
to make of it. 

Alger Hiss has suggested that it would be exceedingly useful if you could put 
out a pamphlet on the conference within the next few days or weeks, stressing 
Mr. Werner’s contribution, as well as his background and writings. I think 
that might be a very good idea, Meanwhile, l am doing all that I can to popu- 
larize Mr. Werner’s views in the Department, elsewhere in the Government, and 
with appropriate Chinese, including T, V. Soong. It doesn’t seem to be a very 
difficult job either because they have seemed to appeal to everyone as extremely 
sensible. The surprising thing to me is that they are new. Werner is coming 
down to Washington this week and I hope to be able to take him around. 

I want to say again that I found the conference not only enjoyable but exceed- 
ingly useful, and I think that additional conferences of that nature would be of 
considerable usefulness in the near future. All of our ideas are in a state of 
flux as they have never been before and for that reason now as never before a 
group discussion should help clarify our views. I would appreciate it if you 
would convey these views to Mr. Carter. Incidentally I think he did a mag- 
nificent job of running the conference. 

I have used and am using Mr. Werner’s name freely in connection with his 
views, while maintaining the rule of secrecy with respect to the views of other 
people at the conference. Mr. Werner being a publicist, and his private views 
being no different from his public views, I have not thought it necessary to 
follow the conference rule. If you do not agree with me please let me know, 

Sincerely, 
JOE. 

Enclosure. 


MaArcH 2, 1942. 


The week-end conference at Princeton on February 28 and March 1, held under 
the auspices of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, was 
well attended (a list of those participating is attached) and in my opinion the 
discussions were well conducted and arrived at significant conclusions. Without 
reference to the printed agenda I set forth below the most significant conclusions 
which I drew from the discussions. 


88348—52—pt. 14—__5 
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I. STRATEGY 


The principal contribution to the discussions of strategy was made by Mr. Max 
Werner, author of Military Strength of the Powers and Battle for the World. 
Mr. Werner was born in Russia and has lived a considerable part of his life in 
Germany and France and elsewhere on the European Continent. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the military literature of the world and writes with great 
logic and brilliance. His most recent book, Battle for the World—The Strategy 
and Diplomacy of the Second World War, was published in April 1941 prior to 
the German attack on Russia and, of course, to our entry into the war. This 
book is nevertheless exceedingly fresh when read now, even after the events of 
1941. His judgments and evaluations both in regard to diplomacy and strategy 
have been proved in the year subsequent to the publication of his book nearly 
one hundred percent accurate. He has an understanding of strategy, facts, the 
mentalities of the general staffs and political leaders in the various countries 
in Europe and Asia which is most impressive. His knowledge and interpreta- 
tion of Russian military strength, strategy, and diplomacy is particularly impres- 
sive, and his correctness has been demonstrated by events. His opinions, there- 
fore, in my opinion, merit closest attention. 

I summarize briefly below Mr. Werner’s analysis of the current situation and 
his sugrestions as to policy, with the addition of a few supplementary factors 
brought out by other persons at the Conference which fit into Mr. Werner’s 
general plan: 

War between the United States and Japan has traditionally been conceived as 
a tiaval war whereus in fact the Japanese have employed, in blitzkrieg tempo, 
land armies. using mechanical equipment as far as possible, and supported by 
airplanes. Japan’s successes in Southeastern Asia have made it exceedingly 
difficult for us to Ceal with the situation without confronting the Japanese with 
equivalent or superior land forces using the proper equipment and supported by 
superior air power. The concentration of American industry for the most part 
in the enstern r gions of the United States, the vast distances between our west 
coast and Southeast Asia, and the shortage of shipping space makes it an 
extremely difficnlt matter to accomplish that end. Japan must be defeated by a 
superior land army using modern equipment and air power. Who has in the 
Far East an army equipped with modern weapons and supported by air power? 
The Soviet Unien. The Russian Army is strategically situated near vulnerable 
Japanese home bases, is large, well-equipped, and capable of the job of handling 
the Japanese. Moreover, war between Japan and the Soviet Union is inevitable 
within the next few weeks, months, or years and both the Japanese Government 
and the Soviet Government realize it. The conflict of interests between Japan 
and the Soviet Union is fundamental and the situation is explosive. 

We must conceive of the present war as a global war and plan our strategy 
alomz global lines. The Soviet Union is fighting desperately in Europe and it 
must at an indefinite time in the future fight in the Far East. We are at war 
both with Germany and Japan. It would be an economical division of labor, 
which would have great potentialities of reducing the length and cost of the 
war, and if we could induce the Russians to employ their Far Eastern army 
against Japan while we aid Russia in Europe where transportation and supply 
problems are easier for us to solve. Indeed, this may be the only way in which 
we can win the war. 

How can we induce Russia to employ its Far Eastern army in the common 
interest? 

(1) By opening up a new front in the West (Mr. Werner did not elaborate 
on this point but indicated the front might be in Africa, Italy, or elsewhere, the 
main idea being to engage German troops and equipment. He suggested that 
thirty British Divisions and thirty American Divisions properly equipped could 
handle this matter, with another sixty Divisions in reserve) ; 

(2) By furnishing Soviet armies on the European and Asiatic fronts with 
from two to three thousand planes monthly and from two to three thousand 
tanks monthly (this contribution would be a joint British and American con- 
tribution) ; 

(3) By concentrating air and submarine power in Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands and coordinating an attack with the Russian attack ; 

(4) By equipping Chinese armies in North China as fully as possible for a 
coordinated attack in North China and Manchuria. 

The foregoing program of course, implies cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the British and American Governments on a full and frank basis. 
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The Conference generally stressed the necessity of such cooperation. It is 
possible to achieve such cooperation. The Russians tried desperately to achieve 
a system of collective security in Europe. After Munich they tried sincerely 
to obtain some binding alliance with France and Great Britain. The British 
and Franch would neither arm themselves adequately against the German 
danger (the strength of the Germans and the pitiful weakness of the British 
and Franch were well-known to the experts) nor would they ally themselves with 
the Soviet Union. Accurately judging German strength, and despairing of 
the British and French, the Russians decided to rely upon themselves alone, 
signed an agreement with the Germans in August 1939 and proceeded to increase 
their armaments as fast as possible and to improve their strategic situation 
by absorbing the small Baltic States and by attacking Finland. The Russians 
will now be impressed and moved not by words but by the strength which we 
are prepared to exert in the common cause. 


ll, EMPLOYMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE WAR POTENTIALS OF COLONIAL PEOPLES 


It is frequently said that this war is a war of four-fifths of the people of the 
world against one-fifth, that it is a peoples’ war, a war for freedom. It is more 
accurate to say, however, that it is a war of one-fifth against one-fifth of the 
world with the remaining three-fifths of the world indifferent. This remaining 
three-fifths of the world consists of Colonial peoples who are insufficiently 
interested and prepared to defend their own territories against attack. We have 
seen that the people of Malaya aided the Japanese rather more than they aided 
Britain; that the Burmese are aiding the attacking enemy; that the peoples 
of the Netherlands Indies (the action of the people of Java remains to be seen) 
are insufliciently developed, both spiritually and materially, to defend their lands. 
Will the peoples of India aid the British in the defense of India, or will they be 
indifferent, will they aid the attackers? 

How can the morale of China be improved further that resistance might be 
continued at the highest possible level? (It was recognized that China was 
not a colonial country and that China has, of course, been defending herself 
with great tenacity; nevertheless, it was recognized by the Conference that 
there are many things which the United States and Great Britain can do 
in order to strengthen the morale of the Chinese peoples and increase their 
fervor for a continuation of the peoples’ war.) 

With respect to Jndia it was agreed that in the interest of common defense 
and of winning this desperate war the Indians must be given a considerable 
measure of independence, that their nationalism must be aroused and inspired 
to self-defense, and that India’s economic war potentialities be fully developed 
with outside aid. 

With respect to China it was suggested that steps be taken to accept China 
fully and frankly as a full-scale partner in this war and accord her a full 
voice in the conduct of the war. She is still being treated as somewhat of at 
outsider. It was suggested that steps should be taken at once, as a part 
of the war effort, to abolish extraterritoriality in China, to return Hong 
Kong to China legally, and to abolish the discrimination against China in our 
immigration law. The cause of the “peoples’ war” might be greatly en 
hanced by taking these steps. 

Australia and New Zealand should be admitted into a fuller participation 
in the conduct of the war. They are at present represented in the Pacilice 
War Council in London but they feel that in some way they should be rep 
resented in the councils at Washington 

(It was commented upon widely how much greater had been the participation 
of the Philippine people in the war than in other areas where a less liberal colo- 
nial policy had been followed. ) 

It was the general feeling in the Conference that the old order in Asia was com 
pletely gone and would never be restored; that the peoples of Asia must be per 
mitted and assisted to become masters in their own houses; that British and 
Aierican superiority must give way to cooperation on a Jevel; and that both 
in the conduct of the war and the organization of peace it is imperative that the 
peoples of Asia be given a greater voice. 


Ill, ORGANIZATION FOR THE CONDUCT OF WAR (AND FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PEACE) 
This subject was only partially discussed, and no conclusions were reached. It 


was, however, generally recognized as an important problem which merits care 
ful consideration in the future. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed with 
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the existing set-up with a British-American Chiefs of Staff Group functioning in 
Washington and a largely British, largely advisory Pacifie War Council oper- 
ating in London. It was felt that the smaller nations were too far removed from 
decisions taken in Washington, although it was recognized that a diversity of 
voices in the Central War Council may lead to confusion. 

SR: Jones: MJK/HNS. 


Exnutstt No. 782 
MARCH 27, 1942. 
To: KB 
KRCG 
MSF 
CP 
From: WWL. 

The newest government project calling for study of the Far East is a School 
of Military Government being organized under auspices of the War Department. 
This is to be located at the University of Virginia under the direction of Major H. 
C. Dillard and J. I. Miller. These two gentlemen called on me Tuesday to ask 
the cooperation of the I. P. R. in advice on materials, personnel and curriculum. 
The purpose of this school is to train officers in the techniques and problems of 
military government in areas taken over from the enemy. 

As the war progresses, and as the military forces are successful large areas 
will be freed from Axis domination and will require provisional military adminis- 
trations. In many respects the policies followed in this interim period may set 
the mold for long-term postwar economic and political readjustment. 

It is proposed to provide a selected group of officers with general background and 
training for this job. The first course will begin in June and run for approxi- 
mately three months. The curriculum will include elementary training in the 
organization of the Army and the War Department and legal procedural prob- 
lems, and historical experience where it seems applicable. As men are ticketed 
for various areas they will be given intensive background courses in the history, 
geography, resources, economic and political organization of the area in question. 

Dillard and Miller would like our assistance at several points. Immediately 
they would like suggestions on Far Eastern personnel available and competent 
to give instruction, at least for this first summer period. I would be glad to 
have suggestions as to historians, political scientists, geographers, etc. who might 
be considered in this connection. 

In the second place they want help in building up a library of teaching ma- 
terials. On looking over my shelf of recent I. P. R. books, they decided that they 
should have virtually all of our books, periodicals and reports. I am sending 
them a complete list, eliminating only those things that clearly are not useful, 
and in addition including suggestions regarding non-I. P. R. materials. 

The headquarters of the School of Military Government at present are in the 
new Armory Building, 10th and B Streets, SE., Washington, D. C. (War De 
partment Extension 71951). 

(Handwritten:) ECC. 

(Handwritten:) ECC: MG—return to ECC. 





Exurpir No. 784 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Tue ScHoon or MIriraAry GOVERNMENT, 
Washington, April 21, 1942. 
Mr. WitiramM W. LocKwoop, 
Secretary, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Lockwoop: Many thanks for your letter of April 17, which reached 
us prior to the interview with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Holland made a very favorable impression all around. We are, however, 
definitely troubled by the citizenship business. Indeed it is our understanding 
that present regulations forbid us to employ on our regular staff a noncitizen. 
The matter is one we are now investigating. 
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Even if our tie-up with the I. P. R. does not mature this time, there is of 
course the possibility that it will in the future. Hence I feel that Mr. Hol- 
land’s trip was not by any means a fruitless one. 

We deeply appreciate the interest you have shown. 

Yours very sincerely, 
{s] Hardy C. Dillard 
Harpy ©. DILiarp, 
Major, AUS, Director of Instruction. 





ExHIbitT No. 785 
JUNE 15, 1942. 
Copy 
ECC from WWL: 

In response to your request I have hastily jotted down a number of sugges- 
tions for the American group at the conference. It’s a long list, of course, but I 
believe we should add to it considerably, and then get competent advice—say 
that of Currie, Barnes, and Jessup—on elimination. This list runs too much in 
the regular groove as regards non-government people. So far as Washington is 
concerned, we need more intimate knowledge as to who really are in the key 
positions. 

GOVERN MENT: 
Gruening, Ernest H., Governor, Alaska. 
Bean, Louis, Board of Economic Warfare. 
Perkins, Milo, Board of Economic Warfare. 
Riefler, Winfield, Board of Economic Warfare. 
Shoemaker, James, H., Board of Economic Warfare. 
Stone, W. T., Board of Economie Warfare. 
Wallace, H. A., Vice President, BEW. 
Staley, Bugene, Bureau of the Budget. 
Barnes, Joseph, Coordinator of Information. 
Bunche, Ralph, Coordinator of Information. 
ahs, C. B., Coordinator of Information. 
Hayden, J. R., Coordinator of Information. 
Wheeler, Leslie, Department of Agriculture. 
Ropes, E. C., Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Trade. 

Berle, A. A., State Department. 
Davies, Joseph, State Department. 
Grady, Henry, State Department. 
Hiss, Alger, State Department. 
Hornbeck, 8. K., State Department. 
Sayre, Francis B., State Department. 
Stinebower, L. D., State Department. 
Vince, Jacob, Treasury Department. 
White, H. D., Treasury Department. . 
Gulick, Luther H., National Resources Planning Board. 
Emerson, Rupert, Office of Price Administration. 
Nathan, Robert, War Production Board. 
Currie, Lauchlin, White House 
Lubin, I., White House. 

OTHERS: 
Bassett, Arthur, American Red Cross. 
Bates, Searle, International Missionary Council. 
Beukema, Col. Herman, West Point. 
Binder, Carroll, Chicago Daily News. 
Clapper, Raymond, Washington Columnist. 
Cowles, Gardner, Des Moines Register & Tribune. 
Dennett, Tyler, Historian. 
Dollard, Charles, Carnegie Corporation. 
Emeny, Brooks, Foreign Affairs Council, Cleveland. 
Field, Frederick V., New York. 
Herod, W. R., International General Electric. 
Jessup, Prof. Philip C., Columbia University. 
Kizer, Benjamin H., Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission. 
Lochhead, Archie, Universal Trading Corporation. 
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Luce, Henry, Time, Inc, 

Molyneaux, Peter, Texas Weekly. 

Moore, Harriet lL., American Russian Institute. 

Schwellenbach, Judge Lewis B., U. S. District Court, Spokane, Wash. (ex- 
Senator). 

Sproul, Allan, Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 

Sweetland, Monroe, National CIO Committee for American and Allied War 
Relief. 

Voorhis, Jerry, House of Representatives. 

Wilkie, Wendell, Attorney. 

Willits, Joseph H., Rockefeller Foundation. 

Wilson, C. E., General Electric. 

Yarnell, Admiral H. E., U. 8. N., retired. 

(Handwritten:) conference. 


Exursir No. 786 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
SERVICES OF SUPPLY, 
OFFICE OF THE Provost MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Washington, October 21, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM W. LocKwoop, 
Secretary, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
129 Fast 52nd Street, New York City, New York. 

Dear Mr. Lockwoop: I appreciate very much your visit yesterday and the 
willingness to cooperate in the War Department’s Program for Military Govern- 
ment to which it bore evidence. 

Pursuant to our agreement that I would supplement the statement contained 
in the “Synopsis of War Department Program for Military Government”, 
copies of which were furnished you yesterday, the following supplemental state- 
ment is made. 

The reservoir of technical and advisory personnel referred to in the “Synop- 
sis” is the group toward the recruitment of which you have volunteered the serv- 
ices of your organization. There is, of course, no immediate need for this per- 
sonnel: on the other hand, it will not do to await the need before attempting to 
recurit them. Consequently, it is the intention of the War Department to select 
this group at once and commission them in the Army Specialist Corps in a status 
of leave without pay. This will permit these persons to continue in their pres- 

employment until such time as a need arises for them, when 
s have been selected, but will be tinmediately available for 


ent useful eivilia 


np 
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Service 
It is planned, however, after some substantial numbers have been enrolled in 
this reserve to ear-mark them for specific areas and then to send them, in 


groups, to certain colleges and universities for a brief training period, not to ex 
ceed four weeks, in which they will be given some insight into the principles of 
military government, and some background instructions in the areas for which 
they have been ear-marked No effort will, of course, be made during this 
training period to instruct anyone in the functional activities for which he has 
heen selected since the selection of each will have been premised upon the fact 
that he is already specially qualified in his own profession. Inasmuch as the 
recruitment of this personnel must be accomplished with an eye to the Selective 
Service regulations, no person can be enrolied in the Army Specialist Corps un- 
less he is either over forty-five years of age, or if under forty-five, has been classi- 
fied in Class 3A or in more deferred classifications under the Selective Service 
administration. 

Your efforts in assisting the War Department in compiling lists of available 
personnel for the foregoing purposes will be greatly appreciated, and some early 
activity in this direction on your part will be most helpful. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


JESSE I. MILLER, 
Acting Chief, Military Government Division. 
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ExHipir No, 787 


OCTOBER 21, 1942. 
Rosnert W. BARNETT, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
700 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: The interviews with conference invitees yesterday were quite 
successful on the whole. Remer and Bunch definitely will come unless 0. S. 5. 
policy prevents. Despres makes the same reservations; also he is not yet sure 
of being able to get away for that time. Coe and Stone accept tentatively, al- 
though uncertain about whether they can get away for the full period. Emerson 
doubts very much that he can free himself to attend. Coe and Stone have agreed 
to take up the question with Perkins, and have hopes that he will attend for two 
or three days, though no longer than that. Other possibilities developed in dis- 
cussion, and these Tl take up with you later. 

Meanwhile there are one or two specific things I’d like you to do. 

Harry White is in London, I am told, though I didn’t call his office. I am 
mailing a formal invitation to him, and suggest that you call his secretary to say 
that this is something about which we should like to talk with White on his 
return. 

I also invited Lon De Cauxr, C. 1. O. publicity director and editor of the C. 7. 0. 
Vews. He iminediately gave his tentative acceptance. I got a very favorable 
impression from conversation with him, and Michael knows him. 

De Caux suggested Boris Shuskin, of the A. IF. of L., as another good labor 
person for the conference. He is the research director, I believe. If the Nomi- 
nating Committee approves, I’d like you and Michael to see him at the Washing- 
ton headquarters and extend an invitation. Before doing this, however, you had 
better wait for further word from me. 

In the opinion of Hiss, Coe, and Despres, we ought to try to get Berle or Dean 
Acheson, or both. More about this later, too. 

(Handwritten :) 

One important gap in the present line-up is India. The Washington possibili- 
ties are Paul Alling, now political adviser and formerly chief of the State De- 
partment’s Near Eastern Division; Wallace Murray, present chief; Eric Bee- 
croft, and Norman Brown. From what I learned of the two State Department 


men, neither would be very useful to us. As between Beecroft and Brown, I'd 
like your opinion and Michael's. Despres says that the written work of Brown's 
section is first rate-—imaginative and pointed He doesn now Brown's quali- 
fications as a conference participant. Bremer thinks well of Brown as more 
han the conventional academician In his favor are not only his position, but 
also his academie standing Although we are paving little attention to this 
consideration in making up the American group, it would be desirable, other 
things being equal, to include at least one person with senior rank, among schol- 
ars in the Asiat field But this shouldn’t decide the matter unle on other 
grounds as well Brown is the best nominee. 

Another possibility we might consider is someone from Knox’s office or Stim- 
son's Coe and FHliss mentioned Adlai Stevens (sic), one of Knox’s special assist- 
ants Hiss also suggested with some approval Harveu Bund , Lorme AS- 
sistant Secretary of State and now special assistant to Stimson. Then there 


is General Little, a Marine general formerly in China, now retired (?). Also 
General Magruder, whereabouts unknown. Despres suggested Admiral Hart, 
saying that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have someone who would give a pretty 
forthright and orthodox Navy view, as this view will greatly influence the post- 
war settlement. 

Still other suggestions include Robert Sherwood, head of the O. W. I.’s Over- 
seas Section, and Gardner Cowles. 

Ben Kiser probably will write Congressman Coffee a personal letter, and leave 
it to us to follow up with an interview. 

In a day or so I'll send a revised list indicating where we now stand on invi- 
tations and acceptances. 

Reed Hager, by the way, would like very much to see you, and took down your 
telephone number. He has been with Rupert Emerson in the office of the O. P. A. 
Regional Administrator handling Territories and Possessions. Next week he 
probably will shift to the civilian staff of the Munitions Assignments Board. 
This will put him in a key position, as a member of the group working for Hopkins 
in this field. His home address is 2031 Huidekoper Place. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. W. Lockwoop, Secretary. 
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Exursit No. 788 
NovEMBER 16, 1942. 


WWL to ECC 


Barnett writes, apparently quoting Hiss, that Hornbeck warthly supports the 
invitation to Yarnell, but feels that it would be improper for him to take any 
initiative in approaching Secretary Knox, as I suggested he do. Hornbeck’s 
opinion apparently is that the best procedure would be for you to write directly 
to Welles. Attached is a carbon of my letter to Hornbeck, in case you wish 
to use the same form with Welles. 

You may want to tell Welles that the American Council has issued conference 
invitations to Hornbeck, Hamilton, and Pasvolsky. 

Hiss added that Hornbeck and Hamilton would be very glad to have their 
expenses paid. I see no reason for us to do this, and I imagine you will agree. 





Exursit No. 789 
NovEMBER 6, 1942. 


Dr. Stantey K. HorNBECK, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear HorneecK: The American Council is eager to include Admiral Yarnell 
as a member of the American group at the Mont Tremblant Conference in De- 
cember. 

Admiral Yarnell has expressed a keen interest in attending, and suggested 
that we write the Secretary of the Navy requesting official approval. 

If you think it advisable, we would very much appreciate your taking up 
the question with Secretary Knox, supporting our request and indicating the 
importance of the Conference. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Lockwoop, 
Executive Secretary. 





Exnrisit No. 7§ 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942. 
Mr. BENJAMIN H. Kizer, 
Old National Bank Building, 
Spokane, Washington 

Dear Ben: Things have moved so fast that I haven’t been able to keep you 
posted on every development in the assembling of the conference group. In any 
case, I know that you wanted us to go ahead on our own intiative. 

Enclosed is the list as it stands. Everyone on it has given his final O. K. for 
at least part-time attendance. The exception is General Strong, who hopes and 
expects to be present, however. 

We now run the risk of finding ourselves with a larger group than we wanted. 
There are still several people to be heard from—for example, Gideon Seymour, 
a Minneapolis journalist, John B. Cook, a Chicago businessman, John Coffee, 
and Max Hamilton of the State Department. This results from the fact that 
two weeks ago we became alarmed by the lack of response and stepped up the 
number of invitations. In the past few days a number of people have came 
through. 

Considering the circumstances, I believe that we have a good group—good in 
the sense that it is diversified and includes a number of able people. The 
problem now will be to produce some degree of unity and coherence in the 
American presentation at Mont Tremblant. Don’t you agree that the American 
group as such ought to have a number of meetings of its own? 

Hastily yours, 
Wma. W. Lockwoop, 
Secretary. 
Copies to: Harriet L. Moore 
Philip C, Jessup ; 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1942. 


Confidential 


PARTIAL LIST OF UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Mont Tremblant Conference, December 4-14, 1942 
Institute of Pacific Relations 


Brown, W. Norman, British Empire Section, Office of Strategic Services. 

BuNcHE, Ralph J., British Empire Section, Office of Strategic Services. 

Cor, Frank, Assistant to the Director, Board of Economic Warfare. 

Currig, Lauchlin, Admiinstrative Assistant to he President. 

De Caux, Len, Publicity Director, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Dennett, Tyler, former President, Williams College. 

DEsSPREES, Emile, Chief, Economie Section, Office of Strategic Services. 

EARLE, Edward M., Institute for Advanced Study. 

EMBREER, Edwin R., President, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago. 

EmeEnNyY, Brooks, Director, Foreign Affairs Council, Cleveland. 

Frevp, Frederick V., Chairman, Editorial Board, Amerasia, 

HorNBECK, Stanley K., Political Adviser, Department of State. 

Jounson, Luther A., Congressman, Sixth District, Texas. 

Kizer, Benjamin H., Chairman, Northwest Regional Planning Commission. 

McCoy, General Frank R., President, Foreign Policy Association. 

Moore, Harriet L., Secretary, American Russian Institute, 

Pasvotsky, Leo, Chief, Division of Special Research, Department of State. 

Remer, C. T., Chief, Far Eastern Section, Office of Strategie Services. 

SOHWELLENBACH, Lewis B., Judge, U. S. District Court of Appeals, Spokane. 

SHISKIN, Boris, Research Director, American Federation of Labor. 

Stone, William T., Assistant Director, Board of Economie Warfare. 

Srraigut, Michael, Editor, The New Republic. 

Srrone, Major General George V., Assistant Chief of Staff (G-2), Department 
of War. 

THOMAS, Elbert H., Senator from Utah. 

Viner, Jacob, University of Chicago. 

Wirevur, Brayton, President, Wilbur-Ellis Company, importers, San Francisco, 

YARNELL, Admiral Harry E., U. S. N., retired. 


Exutnit No. 791 
(Handwritten:) W. L. H. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942. 
Mr. W. A. M. BuRDEN, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burpen: I note with interest the press report of your speech the 
other day on air transport in the Arctic. This prompts me to ask your advice 
and assistance on one or two aspects of our present I. P. R. program. 

Karly next month the Eighth International Conference of the Institute will 
convene at Mont Tremblant, Quebec. Delegates from Britain, the Dominions, 
India, China, the Netherlands, and other I. P. R. countries are coming together 
for a ten-day round-table session on Wartime and Postwar Cooperation Among 
the United Nations in the Pacific. A number of studies are being prepared for 
this conference, which in turn will set the stage for a large-seale I. P. R. inquiry 
during the next two or three years into the terms and conditions of postwar 
reconstruction in this vast area. 

One of the key questions, of course, is the potential role of air transport, 
in relation both to military security and to economic development. Although 
this is bound to figure in the Mont Tremblant discussions, we have not yet 
documented the subject in any special I, P. R. paper. 

I wonder whether by any chance you would be willing to prepare a brief 
article on the subject, with special reference to the North Pacific, for publication 
in the Far Eastern Survey. In order to make it available for the conference, we 
should have to have the manuscript not later than December 1. Even if this 
were out of the question, we should like very much to publish such an article 
in the Survey. 

In the second place, I wonder whether, in your opinion, we ought to endeavor 
to arrange for a more extensive study in this field for later publication—say, in 
pamphlet form. One difficulty, of course, is that much of the new technical 
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information necessarily is secret for the time being. If this would not preclude 
our arranging for an interesting and useful report on the future of air transport 
in the Pacific, do you have anyone in mind who might be competent and available 
for the job? 

As you may recall, last year the I. P. R. published a monograph by Sydney B. 
Smith, formerly of the State Department, on Air Transport in the Pacific Area. 
If you haven’t a copy, I'd be glad to send you one. It was a pre-Pearl Harbor 
study, and therefore is now only of historical interest in its account of the prewar 
development of air lines. It might, however, be the basis of a further report 
which would take up the question as of the present date, and would deal some- 
what more speculatively with the future. You may be interested in a conference 
paper on The North Pacific International Planning Project, just issued by the 
American Council. It is a memorandum on the future development of Alaska, 
the Yukon and the Pacific Northwest, by the chairman and staff of Region Nine, 
National Resources Planning Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. F.. LocKwoop, 
Secretary. 
WWL: wm 


Exnuisit No. 792 


NOVEMBER 27, 1942. 
Lieutenant Colonel JoHN W. CouLTEr, 
Room 20766, Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CoLonet CouLtTer: In response to your letter of November 24 inquiring 
regarding the Eighth International Conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, December 4-14, 1942, at Mont Tremblant, Quebec, may I suggest that 
you consult my letter to Major General George V. Strong, dated Nocember 11? 
This letter with its enclosures gave full particulars. 

Mr. Robert W. Barnett, the Institute’s Washington representatives, can give 
you further information if you wish it. His office is at 700 Jackson Place (tele- 
phone National 3428). 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. W. Locxkwoop, Secretary. 

WWL: MS. 


Exnursit No. 793 


OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., December 3, 1942. 
Mr. Witi1Am Lockwoon, 
American Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City 
Dear Brit: Mr. Remer thanks you for the copy of Mr. Barnett’s interviews 
with Chinese leaders which you sent him on October 22nd. We have much of this 
material on file in the office, so I am returning this copy to you. 
I trust that the Mont Tremblant Conference was highly successful. 
Best regards, 
Bob 
Ropert N, MAGILL. 


Dxutipit No. 794 


Copies to ECC and WHL. 
DECEMBER 28, 1942. 
Mr. LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 
Room 228, State Department Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear LAvcH: Enclosed herewith is a staff memorandum on the high points 
of the Mont Tremblant Conference. You may feei free to use the memorandum 
confidentially in any way you wish. 

Brief summaries of this sort never succeed in conveying the color and vi- 
tality of the round table process, but I hope you may nevertheless find this of 
some value. 
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The IPR now has the job of building on the foundation of this post war dis- 

cussion. In this connection we ought presumably to establish contracts with 
Governor Lehman's office—both to insure that full use is made of whatever value 
there may be in the Conference documentation and discussion, and also to see 
what further IPR work would be most useful for the purpose of Governor Leh- 
man’s program. After the first of the year we would like to discuss this with 
you. 
' In a few days I will send you under separate cover a new set of IPR school 
books on the countries of Asia. They are just out and are already getting an 
enthusiastic reception. One wishes that the State Department’s Cultural Re- 
lations Division and the Office of Education could see their way to assisting sub- 
stantially in developing work of this type. The Rockefeller Foundation has now 
decided not to go extensively into this field, thus leaving pretty flat for the 
moment the ambitious plans of the IPR and American Council on Education 
for capitalizing on the new interest in the Far East among school authorities. 

One other matter—Wilma Fairbank has just written to say that she does not 
feel that she can accept our offer to her of the Washington IPR secretaryship. 
If you happen to think of anyone who might be a candidate, we would welcome 
nominations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. W. LocKkwoop, Secretary. 





Exuipit No. 795 
APRIL 17, 1943. 
Mr. ANTHONY JENKINSON, 
16 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Tony: Fred told me the other day that you saw the notice in the paper 
about the film, KNOW YOUR ENEMY. This announcement startled us, too, for 
we are still in the preliminary stages of negotiation. 

We are probably going to cooperate with the Princeton Film Center, how- 
ever, in producing this documentary film on Japan. The producer seized on 
this title as a good one though the film narrative itself will be somewhat more 
general in character than the contents of the pamphlet. The Navy has been 
sending us endless forms to sign in connection with the pamphlet order. Once 
the payment comes through we will immediately forward a check to you on 
the arrangement proposed some weeks ago. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. W. LocKwoop, 
Secretary. 
ec: TGS 


ECD & MPF 


Exuisir No. 796 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 
WWLto : ECC WLH RWB 
I understand that W. S. Culbertson, formerly a draft commissioner, is now 
creating an office and program in G—2 with the aim of developing certain general 
studies of a geopolitical character. He is particularly interested in making use 
of the scholarly resources of private research institutes and universities. 
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(Handwritten:) Please return to WWL. 
(Handwritten:) WLH ECC RWB 10/19/42. 


Exnuisit No. 797 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
War DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIvIsIONn, G—2, 
Washington, 2431 Munitions Building, October 12, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM W. LocKwoop, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lockwood: Thank you very much for your letter of the 9th instant. 
It will be entirely satisfactory to me to have the proposed Round Table Confer- 
ence on India postponed until after the first of the year. I hardly think we could 
do an adequate job before that time anyway. In the meantime I hope to have 
an opportunity to talk the whole matter over with you and to explain the pro- 
cedure and technique of Round Tables which I have in mind. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON, 
Lt. Colonel, GSC., Chief, Geopolitical Section, MIS. 


Exnuisit No. 798 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
War DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIviston, G-2, 
Washington, 2431 Munitions Building, October 1, 1942 
Mr. W. W. Lockwoop, 
Secretary, American C er Institi ie of Pacific Relations, 
129 E. 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lockwoop: In "oe as a wah of our conversation a short time ago 
and in part as a result of a conversation which I had with Dr. Earle of Prince- 
ton, I desire to raise the question whether a Round Table group, in line with the 
procedure which I am developing under this Section, might be sponsored by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The suggestion which I have in mind is India. 


If you should think well of this idea, I shall be glad to confer with you or with 
Mr. Barnett. 
I shall be in New York next Tuesday and continve on to Boston where I 


will be for two or three days. I will be back in Washington October 12. 
With personal regards, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON, 
Lt. Colonel, GSC., Chief, Geopolitical Section, MIS, 


Exutsir No. 799 


c.: WLH-ECC, RWB, with copy Culbertson to WWL 10-142 

(Handwritten:) War Dept 

OctToser 9, 1942. 
Lt. Col. WirtirAM §S. CULBERTSON, 
Chief, Geopolitical Section, Military Intelligence Division, G-2, 
General Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

2431 Munitions Building. 

DEAR COLONEL CULBERTSON: In reply to your letter of October 1, I wonder if 
you would explain in a little more detail what you have in mind in regard to 
the proposed conference on India. 

Would you like to have the Institute take charge of arrangements for the 
meeting, selection of personnel, preparation of the agenda, etc.? Do you have in 
mind a week-end discussion in which both government officials and private indi- 
viduals would take part? 
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If it involved a good deal of organizing work for us here, I doubt that we could 
take it on before the end of the year. Until that time, we happen to be pretty 
well occupied with plans and arrangements for a big IPR conference to be held 
in Canada in December. 

It would be possible now, I believe, to assemble a group of experts, chiefly from 
Washington and the New York area, who together might be able to clarify the 
Indian picture in a very useful way. At the moment, however, our staff is so 
overloaded with work that we hardly see how we can take on the organizing re- 
sponsibility at present. 

Simcerely yours, 
Wma. W. Lockwoop, Secretary. 


ExHIsBit No. 799-A 


(Handwritten:) File Lockwood. 
[Copy] 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY, 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
December 29, 1947 
Mr. MaxweELL 8S. STEWART, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
1 East 54th St., New York 22,N. Y. 


Dear MAx: My reactions to Arthur Bisson’s pamphlet manuscript on Japan 
are as follows: 

It isa well-written and clear exposition of the outcome of the postwar elections, 
in terms of the success of the parties and some of the factors influencing their 
suceess. I learned a lot from it. 

Nevertheless, I feel that its political assumptions and value judgments raise 
the whole issue of IPR pamphlet policy. A pamphlet carries institutional spon- 
sorship of its point of view unless it is one of a number of divergent views pre- 
sented—which would not be the case here. The question, therefore, is whether 
the American Council should sponsor strong political judgments on current 
controversial issues. In my own view it should avoid doing so unless in a non- 
partisan round-table fashion. This limitation is implicit in its whole set-up, and 
failure to recognize this clearly is responsible for many present IPR difficulties. 
It isa real limitation, of course, but it still leaves room for a useful and important 
program. 

Aceordingly, I would question publication of the manuscript as it stands. Now 
I'll try to be a little more explicit. 

The manuscript defines political progress strictly in terms of the triumph of the 
Communists and left-wing Socialists. The “new democratic forces” are equated 
with the Communist and Socialist parties on p. 26, but earlier the right-wing 
Socialists are excluded from the “true progressives” (p. 24) and are lumped 
with the old guard (p. 13). The latter are blamed for the lack of a united Com- 
munist-Socialist front (p. 12), and to this is ascribed the deplored Liberal-Pro 
gressive victory in 1946 (p.14). 

It happens that I also believe that democracy in Japan is linked with the for- 
tunes of the Social Democrats (though I'm more skeptical about the united front 
with the Communists). But I'm in doubt whether the IPR should argue this 
doctrine on either point, especially when the pamphlet presents no factual evi- 
dence for this definition of democracy or for labelling the Liberals and Democrats 
as the useless and objectionable old guard. <A reader is certainly entitled to 
ask what about totalitarianism on the left, what are these Japanese parties 
really after, what kind of political system can Japan with her traditions be ex- 
pected to adopt, ete. Instead, he gets here a very specific standard of judgment, 
assumed ex hypothesi. 

As for SCAP policy, MacArthur is sharply criticized for failure to conduct 
sweeping purges and to do a good many other things, especially in the first six 
months. With some of the criticisms I would certainly agree. But Il would make 
more allowances for lack of preparation, shortage of staff, the inevitable confu 
sion of the earlier period, failure to estimate the depth of the problem, ete. And, 
aside from that, it would seem to me that we have faced a basic dilemma in over- 
all policy which is not recognized here. We were committed to indirect govern- 
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ment, probably for good reasons. We were also committed to encouraging self- 
government by democratic procedures, in a situation where defeat did not itself 
bring revolution. Arthur argues for a policy of sweeping intervention which would 
have run the danger (1) of our having to administer Japan from top to bottom 
and (2) of our installing a set of left-wing puppets lacking real strength in the 
Japan of 1945-47. He has much more confidence than I in the possibilities and 
the desirability of totalitarian (i. e. military) force operating from the outside 
and at the top to democratize Japan. He is therefore more disappointed in the 
outcome to date. 

But again I don’t object to the pamphlet because I disagree; Arthur has a much 
closer knowledge of the facts than I (though I question a few statements like the 
one on p. 17 ascribing Japanese support of the Emperor's retention to SCAP). 
Rather, I question whether the IPR should sponsor what is in a rather summary, 
ex parte judgment on an operation which has been exceedingly delicate in char- 
acter and one where good democrats can honestly differ in evaluating the goals 
and the progress toward them. Most Americans will reject the tests of success 
which he applies and will feel correspondingly less dissatisfied with the Mac- 
Arthur record. 

Perhaps these objections could be overcome by some alterations in balance, em- 
phasis, and phraseology. For example, the conclusions on democratization pre- 
sented by Maki and Steele in recent LPR publications are not open to objection on 
the issue I have raised. For examples of other articles on Japan which are 
valuable and also entirely appropriate for IPR publication, see those by Sansom 
and Ladejinsky in Foreign Affairs for January 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) sill, 
Wa. W. LocKkwoop, 
Assistant Director. 





Exursit No. 799-B 


(Handwritten:) Note made HRH. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, December 26, 1942. 
Mr. WiLLIAM W. LocKWoop, 
Secretary, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East Fifty-second Street, 

New York, New York. 

My Dear Mr. Lockwoop: Your letter to Colonel Pettigrew, dated December 
21, has been referred to me during Pettigrew’s absence on a rather prolonged 
trip. 

i office is very much interested in the proceedings of the IPR conference 
and would like to get at least two and preferably tive complete sets. Our Far 
Sastern Group is divided into five branches, and I believe it would be advan- 
tageous for us to have one copy on file with each branch. 

I expect to get in touch with Mr. Barnett today and ask him if he could spare 
us some time, with the object of giving us a first-hand picture of the proceed- 
ings. Your kind cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerly yours, 
WILLIAM MAYER, 
Colonel, GSC, Acting Chief, Far Eastern Group. 


(Handwritten:) original sent to ED. 
DECEMBER 21, 1942. 
Colonel M. W. PetricreEw, G. S. C., 
Chief, Far Eastern Group, 
Military Intelligence Service, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLONEL PETTIGREW: In answer to the request stated in your letter of 
the third, I believe we can arrange to provide your office with a full set of re- 
ports from the Mont Tremblant IPR Conference. 

We were sorry that the pressure of affairs in Washington prevented the attend- 
ance of someone in Military Intelligence Service. The Conference proved to 
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be a remarkably interesting discussion of almost every phase of the War effort 
and postwar possibilities in the Far East. The British, Chinese, Australians, 
New Zealanders, Indians, Canadians and others were ably represented, and the 
discussion was quite frank and illuminating. If you would like a personal re- 
port on what went on, may I suggest that you get in touch with Robert W. Bar- 
nett, our Washington representative, who can be reached at 700 Jackson Place 
(National 3428). I believe he could give you a very interesting and informative 
account of the whole proceedings. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. W. Lockxwoop, Secretary. 





Exursir No, 799-C 
DECEMBER 2, 1942. 
Mr. PHILO W. PARKER, 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 

DeEaR MR, PARKER: The War Department has asked the American Council to 
assist in compiling a list of technical and advisory personnel who might be 
enlisted to take part in its program of military government in occupied areas. 

This is to ask whether you could help us in meeting this important request 
by forwarding to me nominations of persons qualified in your opinion for the 
type of work specified. 

The War Department's specifications and general plans in this field are out- 
lined in the attached letter and memorandum. To facilitate you in scanning 
the material, I have underlined certain passages. 

As you will see, the Department is looking for men experienced in such fields 
as industry, raw materials, banking and fiscal operations, public health and 
sanitation, public utilities and relief administration. 

Candidates must be over 45 years of age or, if under 45, must be in one of the 
deferred classifications of the Selective Service. 

According to the original plan, these men were to be commissioned in the Army 
Specialist Corps. With the abolition of that Corps, recently announced, they will 
probably be given commissions in the U. 8S. Army. They will be allowed to con 
tinue their present civilian employment until called up for service. A _ brief 
training period, not to exceed four weeks, is envisaged. 

The Council is particularly interested in submitting nominations of persons 
of Far Eastern experience but would be glad to forward suggestions regarding 
other specially qualified personnel. 

Any help you can give us will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. W. LOCK Woop, Secretary. 


Letters of identical text, as the one sent to Mr, Philo W, Parker, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New York City, were sent to the following: 
Mr. Boies C. Hart, National City Bank, 55 Wall Street, New York City 
Mr. Randall Gould, Starr, Park and Freeman, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 

City 
Dr. Henry Heleney, 60 Gramercy Park North, New York City 
Mr. Joe Mickle, International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 

City 
Mr. W. 8S. Roberson, American and Foreign Power Company, Two Rector Street, 

New York City 
Mr. Julian Arnold, 262 Arlington Avenue, Berkeley, California 
Mr. William P. Hunt, Hunt Engineering Company, 150 Broadway, New York City 
Dean Robert Calkins, School of Business, Columbia University, New York City 
President Everett N. Case, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 
Mr. Lennig Sweet, United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York City 
Dr. Bugene L. Opie, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York Avenue 

and 66th Street, New York City 
Dr. Reginald Atwater, American Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 

New York City 
Mr. G. Ellsworth Juggins, 79 Worth Street, New York City 
Mr. George R. Coleman, 50 Church Street, New York City 
Mr. E. E. Barnett, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Maj. G. A. Lincoln W. L. Holland | 4/2/42......} Carbon....... 131B. 41 811 ; 
Geo. H. Kerr-_- W. L. Holland | 4/3/42.__.. | Carbon...... |131B. 40 812 : 
Wim. Holland --- Geo, H. Kerr...._- | 4/2/42__ | Original_...- .| 131 B. 40 813 
Wm, Holland. Chester R. Vail | 7/25/42 Original... .- 119. 24 814 
Wm, Holland Philip C,. Jessup. -- | 7/31/42_ | Photostat_._..|131B. 165 815 
W. L. Holland Wm. T. Stone_.-. /42 Original... .-- } 119.29 816 
Wm. T. Ston W. L. Holland 6/42._....] Carbon... ... | - 817 
W. L. Holland Wm. T. Johnstone 7/11/42.....| Original... ..-.| “ 818 
WLH KM ECC | 3/1/43....__| Photostat._.._|131B. 160 819 
(Attached: Back- 
ground Information | 
The Strength of the | . 
Muslim League in In- 3 
dia, Mr. Jinnah’s posi- & 
tion —164/No, 4/2/1/43. | 3 
Hugh Borton W. L. Holland 4/21/43.....| Carbon.......- | 119, 15 820 4 
Mr. Holland A. Grajdanzev -- | 1/17/43_....| Origimal....... EY 821 3 
W. L. Holland “ “4 sieed 7/22/42... - “ } oo“ 822 q 
Free distribution list for & 
“Korean industry and | ; 
transport by AJG | 9 
act ME canans - 823 : 
Preface, Grajdanzev W. L. Holland 4/19/43.....| Carbon.....- | é 824 ‘ 
Hilda Austern W. L. Holland 5/19/43. __ Photostat.....| 500.4 825 ¢ 
Owen Lattimor W. L. Holland 7/20/43__. Photostat. -__- | 500.5 826 m4 
Wilma Fairbank W. L. Holland 2/21/44._- Carbon....-..| 191.59 827 ¥ 
W. T. Holland Edward L. Barlow 12/7/43.....; Original......- 131B.3 828 4 
Dr. Wm. T. Holland “ “ ‘6 12/6/43.....}| Original... " | 829 3 
Win. T. Holland as i re 12/1/43.....) = j " 830 Y 
Win, Holland - Ms - 12/3/43... -. 7 . | 831 z 
Lauchiin Curri W. L. Holland 3/2/44......| Carbon..... 131B. 5 832 * 
Wm. Holland Mrs. Wilma Fairbank 3/11/44 Original... } 191. 57 833 ‘ 
lr. A. Bisson 7 7 - 2/18/44 s i 834 x 
Wilma Fairbank W. L. Holland 3/20/44 Carbon....-. - 835 t 
Prof. Schuyler Wallace ss " 3/22/44 Carbon....- 131B.10 | 836 2 
Wm. L. Holland Schulver 3/23/44 Original 131B.9 | 837 
Wm, Holland Sehuyler C, Wallace 4/14/44___ ™ S | 838 ¢ 
Schuyler C. Wailace W. L. Holland 4/12/44..._.| Carbon....- } 4 839 
Wm. Holland Schuyler C. Wallace_...| 4/8/44__- Original.......| * 840 
W. L. Holland Philip C. Jesup. . 3/27/44... Original... | 191.13 841 
W. L. Holland (note | Irving 8. Friedman_. 4/10/44 Original.......|131B. 23 842 
ittach | 
Irving Friedman W. L. Holland 5/1/44__. Photostat- 131B. 23 | 842A 
Wim. L. Holland Alice B. Foy 4/12/44... Original a--| 1328.22 843 
Alice B. Foy W. L. Holland 4/17/44__. Oarpon....... * | 844 
W. L. Holland Lt. L. H. Chamberlain.| 4/25/44 Original____--- | 131B. 21 | 845 x 
Eleanor Lattimore W. L. Holland 5/17/44 Carbon__... 107.3 846 
W. L. Holland Louis Dolivet 6/19/44 | Original ..._.. | 109. 2 | 847 
W. L. Holland Douglas A. MacLennan _! 3/23/46__- Photostat -_- 112. 57 848 
Douglas MacLennan Wm. L. Holland 3/25/46 _ 112. 51 849 
W. L. Holland Philip J. Jaffe | 4/29/48... -.| - | 109. 9 850 
Edw. C. Carter Wm. L. Holland | 4/30/48 7 109. 10 851 
EF. Herbert Norman Wm. L. Holland | 1/25/50.....} = 500. 6 852 
W. L. Holland | Herbert 1/ 5/50 a 4 853 
W. L. Holland | E. H. Norman 2/13/50 4 500.8 854 
Charles Loomis W. L. Holland 4/26/50 pe 101. 55 855 
Sir George Sansom _.| Wm. L. Holland 5/17/50 ” 112. 50 856 
Holland Harondar 7/ 6/35 Cable __._... 100. 46 857 
Dean Rusk Wm. L. Holland 9/12/50 Photostat - 500. 10 859 
aH ss Ff ce irae 9/16/50 as 500. 11 858 
Pacific Council Officers (at- ‘ 12/12/50__ - ” 100. 354 860 
tachment) 
Justice Wm. O. Douglas | Wm. L. Holland_----- 2/ 1/50__. Carbon... .. 500. 12 861 
8S. B. Thomas..... V. G. Tseng-.-....-- . | 3/22/51_....| Original... 500. 14 862 
V. G. Tseng.............] Wm. L. Holland 4/ 5/51_. Carbon. ..-. re 863 
Geo. J. Beal (2 attach.)._.| Wm. L. Holland 4/12/51___. | Photostat-_- 500. 15 864 
W. L. Holland_..- Geo. J. Beal 4/10/51 « “ R65 


Edw. C. Carter _.| Wm. L. Holland 8/14/51 - 500. 16 866 
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Exuipit No, 801 


Pacific Council, Institute of Pacific Relations—Staff members, 1936-1943 


Norte.-—This list includes paid personnel only. No regular record is available as to volunteer assistance. 
Personnel serving in clerical capacity for a few months only are not all listed. Years listed do not neces- 
sarily indicate that individual was a member of the staff during the entire year. 


Began Name Years Position 
1933 Edward C, Carter 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 Secretary-General. 
1933 Hilda Austern 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 Assistant Treasurer. 
Joseph Barber, Jr-. 1936 Publications. 
1933 Annette Blunienthal 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942 Distribution Manager. 
Chen Han-seng 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 Research Associats 
1935 Elsie Fairfax-Cholmeley_| 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 Assistant to Secretary- 
General. 
1929 William L. Holland 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 Research Secretary 
1934 Owen Lattimore__.- 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941... Editor, Pacific Affairs. 
Liu Yu-wan. 1936 
1933 Kate L. Mitchell 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 Assistant to Secretary- 
General 
1934 Harriet L. Moore... 1936, 1937 Research Associate. 
1934 Catherine Porter 1936, 1937, 1938... Managing Editor, Pa 
cifie Affairs. 
Richard L. Pyke 1936, 1937, 1938... Publications Secy. 
Charlotte Tyler 1936, 1937 Research Associate. 
Elizabeth Downing 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942... Secretary and Publi- 
cations, 
Eleanor Fabyan-. 1937 Secretary. 
F, Max.. 1937 Research Associate. 
Nagaharu Yasuo 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 Research Associate. 
Hugb Borton. _.. 1938, 1939 Research Associate. 
Rilma Buckman 1938 Secretary 
Ruth D. Carter 1937. 1938 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1043 Secretary. 
Ch’ao-ting Chi 1938, 1939, 1940 ... Research Associate 
Irv ng S. Friedman. -- 1938, 1939 Research Associats 
Helen Kellogg -_.- 1938. ; .-| Secretary. 
Philip E. Lilienthal. - 1938, 1939, 1940, 1942 ; Editorialand Research. 
Elodie Moerman ; 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942 ' ; Clerical. 
Elizabeth Raymond 1938, 1939 ..| Secretary 
Jack Shepherd 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941 : Research Associate 
Katrine Parsons 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 194 7 Secretary. 
M. Young -— ‘ 1939, 1940, 1941 . secretary 
F, Mangahas B y 1939 ; Research Associate 
Barbara Messer. .-.-- 1939, 1940, 1941 Clerical 
Patricia Glover 1939, 1940 wii -| Research. 
Marjorie Austern 1939 hen dlerical. 
John Leaning ca 1939, 1940, 1941 a . : Editorial 
Percy E, Corbett 1940 Research Associate 
Vera Dodds_._-- 1940, 1941, 1942 ; Secretary. 
M. Matsuo 1940, 1941 ‘ Research Associate. 
Michael Minarovich 1940, 1941, 1942 i Shipping clerk 
Lillian Peffer 1940, 1941 Research Associate. 
Russell G. Shiman 1940, 1941 Research Associat« 
Ellen van Zyll de Jong 1940, 1941 > “ Research Associate 
Kurt Bloch 1941 . ate ae Research Associate. 
John De Francis 1941... Research Associate 
Andrew J. Grajdanzey 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 Research Associate. 
Michael Greenberg 1941, 1942 * : Managing Editor, Pa 
cific Affairs 
C, Y. Hsiang ; 1941 : Research Associate, 
Y. Y. Hsu j 1941, 1942, 1943 Research Associate 
Isabel Ward __... 1941, 1942 ‘ af Secretary. 
Robert W. Barnett 1942 .. aad : Research Associate 
Winnifred Clark... 1942, 1943 aati ; ...-, Secretary 
Mary F. Healy 1942, 1943 Secretary 
Bruno Lasker 1942, 1943 Research Associate. 
Renee Stern 1942, 1943 Clerical 
T. A. Bisson 1943 Research Associate 
Edith Bykofsky-. 1943 Clerical. 
Grace Caravello 1943 Clerical. 
Frances Friedman 1943 Secretary. 
Augusta Jay i, 1943 Receptionist. 
Harriet Levinthal 1943 Switchboard 
Laura Mayer 1943 Secretary 
Elizabeth Neal 1943 Stenographer. 
Betty Skrefstad_.-. 1943 Clerical 
R. Winslow t 1943... (? 


Clara Spidell___. 1943 Secretary. 
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American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations—Staff members, 1937-1943 








[See 


1938, 
1938, 
1938, 
1938, 
1938, 


1938 


1938, 


1938 


Lo 


1938, 


1938, 


a... 


Began Name 
——— ceeeaipteoelnsaetcnelt nicamanas 
1929..__.| Frederick V. Field_...| 1937, 
1929____.| Helen Wiss ad 1937, 
1930.....| Hilda Austern_._......| 1937, 
1934__._..| Kathleen Barnes ..| 1937, 
1933..._..| Annette Blumenthal 1937, 

Elodie Shinkle__-- 1937, 

Mary E. Harrell 1937 
1926 Catherine Porter 1937, 

Ernest Hauser........| 1937, 

Anita Archer 

Ruth Earnshaw 1937 
1929 on | Bruno Lasker... 1937, 

and 

off. 

1927...._| Jeanette Randolph 1937, 
Joseph Barber, Jr- 1937 
Inez Campbell 
Josephine Metcalf | 1937 
J. Murphy ..| 1938 
3. P. Schoyer 1938, 
Margaret Taylor 1938, 
Isabel Ward hth: 1938, 
1933 Russell G. Shiman_...| 1937, 
1935? | William W. Lock- | 1938, 
wood. | 
1934 Miriam S. Farley_....| 1937, 
Michael Minarovich 1938, 
John Stewart me 
Emily Twaddell.- _| 1938, 
Katrine R. C. Greene_} 1939, 
Elizabeth Raymond 1939 
Kurt Bloch | 1939, 
| E, Todd | 1939 
Frances Rifchin | 1939, 
Ann Warson | 1940, 
M. Taussig 1940, 
Robert W. Barnett 1941, 
| Rose Landres 1941, 
Tillie G, Shahn. . } 1941, 
Janet Leifert | 1941, 
Elizabeth Downing | 1941, 
' 
Nancy Wilder | 1941, 
A. Holtman 1941, 
Mary Rolfe 1941, 
Dorothy Borg + 1941, 
Vera Dodds 1942, 
| Rose Yardumian 1942, 
| Wilson Morris... | 1942 
Rita Zagon 1942, 
Harriet Holmes_. 1942, 
} Judith Daniel | 1943 
Theresa Gerathy 1943 
| Mildred Gilliam 1943 
Harold J. Greenberg 1943 
| Josephine Owen_. 1943 
Roberta Powell... 1943 
J. 0. M. Broek 1943 
| Homer H. Dubs 1943 
Wilya Gallus 1943 
Dorothy Israel 1943 
Alice Jayson 1943 
William C. Johnstone | 1943 
Mildred Klein 1943 
Rosamund Lee 1943 
Harriet Levinthal 1943 
Dorothy Mayo 1943 
Frances Moldauer | 1943 
(until 1946, Sharpe 
Harriet L. Moore 1943 


1941, 
1939, 
1939 
1938, 


1939, 
1938, 


1939, 
1939, 
1939, 
1940, 


1940, 


1940 
1941 
1941 
1942 
1942 
1942, 
1942 
1942, 


1942, 
1942 
1942, 
1942 
1943 
1943 


1943 
1943 


note at end of table] 


Years 


ee ee ee 


I i ails 

1939, 1940, 1941 
1939, 1940 siemadeidele st 
1939, 1940, 1941, 1942____. 


1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 


1939, 1940, 1943 


1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943__ 


i942... 
1940... 


1939, 1940, 1941_____- 


1940, 1941, 1942, 1943__- 


1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943_ 
1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 

1940. . lettin eas 
1940 


1941, 1942, 1943 


1941, 1942 


1943... 
1943... 
1943... 


1943... 


-— 
| Position 
| 


| Executive. 

Secretary. 

Assistant Treasurer. 

Rese*rch associate. 

Subscription manager, Far 
Eastern Survey. 

Clerk-typist. 

Secretary. 

Secretary, research associ- 
ate editor, Far Eastern 
Survey. 

Research associate, 


Librarian, 
Research associate. 


Librarian, 
Promotion, 


Secretary. 


Membership and radio. 

Membership and finance, 

Secretary. 

Editor, Far Eastern Sur- 
vey. 

Research © secretary 
Executive 

Research associate 
pamphlet Editor. 

Shipping clerk. 

Research associate, 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Research associate. 


and 


and 


Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Research associate. 


| Assistant treasurer. 


Assistant treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Membership and Publica- 
tions. 

Secretary. 


Secretary. 
Education secretary. 
Secretary. 
Secretary, library. 
Secretary. 
| Clerk-typist. 
Secretary. 
Secretary, Washington of- 
fice. 
Secretary, Special Project. 


| Secretary. 


Special project. 


Secretary. 


| Secretary. 


Public relations. 
Direetor, Washington 


office. 


| Promotion secretary. 
Switchboard operator 


Superintendent public dis- 
tribution (1 week Decem- 
ber 1948 as typist). 

Acting 
tary. 


Executive Secre- 
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American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations—Staff members, 1937—1943—Con. 


[See note at end of table] 


Began Name Years Position 


1934 Frieda Neugebauer 1943 Stenographer 
Sellie Ornitz 1943 Secretary 
Maggie Smith 1943 Acting librarian 
Marguerite Stewart 1943 Schoo] secretary; adminis- 


trative secretary 


Elnora Walker 1943 


Notre.—The above list includes paid personne! only, ar i 

nly may not be listed A list of volunteers is not available. Years do not necessarily mean that 

individua] worked for the Institute for the entire year. If 1 month only; year is enclosed in parent} 
Personnel employed locally by regional offices are not listed 





American Institute of Pacific Relations 
{Staff members, 1944-1951] 


Norte.—T his list includes paid personne] only, and a few clerical workers who serve 
ly may not be listed A list of volunteers is not available. Years do not necessa 
worked for the Institute for theentire year. Jfone month only, year is enclosed i 





i for one or two months 


it individual 





Name Years P tion 


Nina Balfour 1944 ”) Clerical 
Edythe M. Banks 1944, 1045, 1946 Stenographer, 





Jeatrice Benjuya 1944 ’’ Clerical 
Mary Jane Bowen 1944, 1945 Library consultant (pttime) 
J, O. M. Broek 1944 Research project. 
Esther Brown a . (1944) Clerical. 
Jewerl Carroll (1944, 1945 ’) Clerical 
Miriam Chesman ------| 1944, 1945, 194¢ Subscription clerk. 
Lillian Cunningham ..| (1944 ry ( il 
Raymond Dennett 1944, 1945, 194¢ Executive S Ty. 
Homer H. Dubs 1944 Resear 
Miriam S. Farley 1944, 1945, 1946, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 Resea 4 ¢ 
I I F. I y 
Margaret Fisch] 1944, 1945, 1946, 194 ecretarv 
Vilya Gallus 1944 ecretar 
Marie ¢ by 1944 
] e Golembnosti M4 
R Greenberg 1944 ( 
I) t I l 1944 f 
Alice Jayson _ 1944 Rela 
I } k 144 ( 
( 44,19 ft ; | \ 4 
| } 
W ( ] { { WW ' 
7 44 i 
{ r 
i 444 104 1 } ur 4 
} Latt r 1944. 194 { { R 
Ruth Lazarus Turbin 104 M5, 194 Secretar 
Ilse I ere 1044 C] 
Rosamund Le 1944, 194 tion Secreta 
Harriet Levinthal 1944, 1945, 1946 to} ard oper 
Rhoda Lewis 1944 ”) Clerical 
Dorothy S. Ludwig 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948 Asst. Bookkeeper 
Adrienne Maurer 1944 Clerical 
Jean May 1944 ) Cler 
Dorothy Mayo. ‘ 1944 


Harriet Mills : 1944, 1945 
Frances Sh irpe Moldauer 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947 
Harriet L. Moore.....__.. 1944 


Betty Morita 1944 





Marion Morris 1 meas 

Hilton Morseley___.- _-| (1944) Se (?) Clerical. 
Frieda Neugebauer : 1944, 1949 Stenographer. 
Harry A. Nelson (1944) ”) Clerical 
David Soyer 1944, 1945 Clerical Asst. 
Clara Nerenberg | 1944, 1945 ‘ ») Clerical 
Helen E, Nitka (1944, 1945 ) Clerical. 
Zelda Ormont --| (1944) »”) Clerical 
Sallie Ornitz | 1944 , Secretary. 
Harriet H. Parker... : | 1944, 1945 2 Secretary. 


Catherine Porter__....... | 1944 ’ Senta Editor, F. E. Survey. 
Ruth Resnick | 1944 shal as sace hs lnosad eave sian a 

Rhoda Rothman... : 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947- ; E ’ . Billing clerk. 
Laurence E. Salisbury___..| 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948_______ oo ae | Editor, F. E. Survey. 
Sophie Schneer. ..| 1944 ’ See ae | (?) Clerical 

Tillie G. Shahn | 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 Assistant Treasurer, 
Rita Shavelson | (1944) ; orate erences a eas ?) Clerical. 

Maggie Smith___-. I Cans Acting Librarian. 
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American Institute of Pacific Relations—Continued 
[Staff members, 1944-1951] 


Name 


Maxim Snyder_. ee 
Marguerite Stewart-___.—- 
Masha Switzer Wise_.-..-- 
Marie Talkington ee 
Frances Tendetnick . 
Janet Taylor 

Elnora Walker-_. 
Henrietta Wentholt 
Nancy Wilder 

Caroline Woods. _- 

Rose Yardumian .- 


Marguerite E. Bear 
Robert S. Bialos 
Jeanne Chalfin 

Mike Coffey 

Elizabeth A. Converse 
Salvatore De Leonardis 
Jean Elson -. 

Ethe] E. Ewing 

Rita Frucht 

Lillie Gerber 

Rita Kahane 

Dorothea Keil 

Hiroyo Kiyaba 

Bernice Kennedy... 
Ellen B. Levy . 
Miyaho Matsuo : 
Michael E. Minarovitch 
Wilson Morris 

Eugene Newman... 
Sylvia Rosenfeld... 

Rima S. Rogers 

Jerome Shishko om 
Elizabeth Ussachevsky 
Lola Brice a 

Ruth D,. Carter__- 
Melvin A, Conant, Jr 
Lillian Covelle 

Elizabeth Crawford 
Sonja Dahl ss 
Lionel! C. Delgado 
Helen Dimitry ek 
Elba Aileen Dodson 
Florence Englander ° 
Dorothy M. Freist 
Bernice Fischman 
Gloria Gordon ‘ 
Renee J. Guthman 


Sally R. Hawkins 
Callie M. Hickey 
Sonia Kramez abesis 
Be tty Lee . ; = 
Sony Lipton 
Re 1 Marks 

J. Millman 

min Millman 
ina Morrison 
Frank Pelan 

John A. Pollard 
Radom 
Gwendolyn Robertson 
Constance Root 
Barbara B. Smith 
Louise B. Serot 

Rhoda Serot 

Louise H. Schatz 
Maxwell S. Stewart 
Esther Taylor 

Yoshi Uchida Pe 
Dolores Van Buren 
Ella S. Waller 
Abraham Barnett 
Pear! C. Christian 7 
Daniel F. Doyle_--.... 
Margaret M. Dunn 
Rhoda Goldenberg 
Deborah Grigsby 
Marguerite F. Hill 
Gerard P. Kok li 
Pao-Ch’en Lee 7 
Celestine G. Mott 





Abe 





Jane 


Y 


(1944) , 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1947. 
1944, 1945, 1946 ste 
(1944) 

(1944) 

(1944), (1946) 

1944 

(1944) . 

1044 

1944 

1944, 1945 


(1945) 

(1945 

(1945) 

(1945) 

1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 
1945, 1946 
(1945) 

1945, 1946, 1947 
(1945) 

1945, 1946 
(1945) 

(1945) 

1945 

(1945) 

(1945) 

(1945) 

1945, 1946 


“1945, 1946 


1945 
(1945) 
1945 

1945 .... 
1945, 1946 
(1946 
1946, 1947, 
1946 

(1946 
1946, 1947, 
1946 

1946 

1946, 1947 
1946 

1946 

1946 
1946, 1947 
(1946 
1946, 1947 


1948, 1949, 


1948, 1949, 


1946, 1947 
1946, 1947 
1946, 1947 
1946 

1946 

1946, 1947 
1946 

1046 

1O4¢ 

1946, 1947 
1946 

1946 

1946, 1947, 1S 
1946, 1947 
1946 

(1946 

1946) 

1946, 1947 
1946, 1947, 1948 
1946, 1947 
1946, 1947 
(1946 
(1946 
1947 . 
1947, 1948, 
1947 
1947, 1948 
1947 
(1947 
1947 
1947 

1947 
1947, 1948 


, 1949, 


1949, 1950 





ears 


1949, 1950, 1951 


1951 
1050 
1950, 1951 





Position 


(?) Clerical. 
School Secy.; Admin. Secy. 


| Stenographer 


(?) Clerical. 

(?) Clerical. 

Stenographer, 

(?) Clerical. 

(?) Clerical. 

Secy; Editoria] Asst. 

Librarian, 

Secy; Librarian; 
Washington Office. 

Stenographer. 

Shipping Clerk. 

(7?) Clerical. 

(?) Clerical. 


Secy., 


Asst. Editor, F. E. Survey. 


Shipping Clerk. 

Typist. 

School Secretary. 

(7) Clerical. 

Stenographer. 

Stenographer. 

(?) Clerical. 

Stenographer. 

Stenographer. 

Temporary Secretary. 

Stenographer, 

Shipping Clerk, 

Asst, Editor-Pamphlets. 

Clerical. 

(?) Clerical. 

Secretary. 

Clerical. 

Secy-Washington Office. 

Clerk-Typist 

Secy.; Admin. Asst. 

Research Assistant, 

Washington Office. 

Switchboard Operator. 

Los Angeles Office. 

Shipping Clerk. 

Stenographer. 

Secretary (Wash. Office). 

Stenographer. 

Stenogranher 

Acting Librarian. 

Typist 

Branch Secretary, 
ton Office. 

Secretary, Wash. Office. 

Secretary 

Secretary 


Sten 


wrapher 
Stenographer, 
Stenographer. 
Stenographer. 
Stenographer. 
Stenographer. 

Shipping Clerk 

Director, Wash. Office. 
Stenographer. @"*4@ 
Subscription Clerk. 
Promotion Assistant. 
Clerk-Typist. 

Secretary. 

?) Clerical 

Promotion Secretary. 
Pamphlet Editor. 
Stenographer.* * 
Membership Clerk 
Stenographer. 
Stenographer. 

Shipping Clerk. 
Clerk-Typist.4 

Shipping Clerk. 
Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Chinese Language Instr. 
Asst. Chinese Lang. Instr. 
Secretary (Executive): 


Washing- 





loc 


Pe 
ins 
in 


a 
& 
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American Institute of Pacific Relations—Continued 


[Staff members, 1944-1951] 





Name Years Position 
Belzy M. Parker. -......-..| 1947_... mee bake tabi ..| Stenographer. 
Anna Reinhold eee tS aeeee sn citemiin oie ee Se A 
eee) eae ee os side poor lanoheesigsal SAD <a 
Charles Cherubin........- a ts aia , aabebees Shipping Clerk. 
Gladys RAWOGEE, « ccanewss (1048) eiccchemndent Cr) Cee 
Katrine R. C. Greene ..-| 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951. .-..._---- ‘ .-.---| Assistant Secretary. 
Rosalind Greenwald_-.--- 1948, 1949, 1950 : : ..| Secretary 
Patricia Hochschild - - - 1948, 1949 - id ..---..----| Acting Librarian. 
Clayton Lane -------| 1948, 1949, 1950. -.. i : i ., Executive Secretary 
Philip E. Lilienthal 1948 ‘ Acting Editor, F. E. Survey 
Hilda Mayer (1948, 1949 Clerk-typist 
Lawrence K. Rosinger 1948, 1949, 1950 Research Associate. 
Francis Dick Wanderman_| 1948 Secretary 
Chia-ling Bumgardner (1949, 1950 Clerk-typist 
Elaine Douglas (1949) Clerk-typist 
Irene Conley Chang 1949 Acting Librarian 
Lolita W. Smith (1949) Typist 
Lucrecia Suguitan 1949 Typist 
Elizabeth Yates 1949, 1950 Acting Librarian. 
Anita Ehrlich. - 1950 Clerk-typist 
Wei-ta Pons 1950, 1951 Acting Librarian, 
Ruth V, Stein 1950, 1951 Secretary. 
Sadie Winston 1950 Secretary. 
Betty E. Buchsbaum 1951 Secretary. 
Robert Hasse 1951 Clerk-typist. 
Ora Leak (1951 Typist. 
Gladys Nusbaum - - (1951 .-| Typist. 
Leslie Morgan 1951 Editorial Assistant, 
Ann Stopp 1941 Secret ry. 
Melvin Anderson 1951 Shipping clerk, 
Robert Bruce 1951 Shipping clerk, 
Edward A, Fujima 1951 Acting librarian, 








Jack Gerson 1951 Bookkeerer, 

George Kawata 1951 Asst. Librarian 

Marjorie Montana 1951 Receptionist. 

Edward C, Carter 1946, 1947, 1948 Executive Vice Chairman, 

William L, Holland 1950, 1951 Executive Vice Chairman. 
The above list includes only personne! paid by the national office It does not include personnel employed 


locally by regional office 


Pacific Council, Institute of Pacific Relations—Staff members, 1944-1951 
Note.—This list includes paid personnel only. No regular record is available a 
Personne] serving in clerical capacity for a few months only are not all listed. Years li 
indicate that individual was a member of the staff during the entire year. If one month only, year is enclosed 
in parentheses ( 


olunteer assistance, 





i do not necessarily 


Name Years Position 





Hilda Austern 1944, 1945 Asst. Treasurer. 
Horace Belshaw 1944, 1945, 1946 Research Secretary 
T. A. Bisson 1044, 1945 Research Associate. 
Joan Bramley 1044, 1945, 104¢ Clerical 

Grace Leah Butts ‘a (1944 Clerical, Wash. office 
Edith Bykofsky 1944, 1945, 194 Subscription clerk 
Frances Pietrowski Capps.) 1944, 1945 Bookkeeping Asst 
Grace Caravello 1044, 1945, 1946 Clerical 

Edward C, Carter 1944, 1945, 1946 Secretary-General. 
Ruth D, Carter 1944, 1945, 1946, 1949 Secretary 

Olga Field 1944, 1945 Research Associate 
Frances Friedman oe 1944 secretary 

Andrew J, Grajdanzev- - 1944, 1945, 1946 Research Associat 
Augusta Jay --| 1944 : wied ; Receptionist. 
Virginia Mack (1944 Washington office. 
William L. Holland__. 1944, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 ..| Seeretary-Genera 
Yung Ying Hsu 1944, 1945__. ; : Research Assoc 
Wilhelmina Masselman 144 Res 

Elizabeth Neal... 1944 ” _ tenographer, 
Ruth M. Parsons.. 1944, 1945, 1946 ‘ ‘ See etary 

Rose Pietrows} { (1044) ‘ winet>s lerical. 

Laura Rosenthal 1944, 1945, 194 2 2 : = Secretary 

Florence E. Sanders 1044 ‘ Secretary 

Betty Skrefstad 14, 1947 Cl Ki 

Clara Spidell ‘ = Secretary 
Elizabeth Ussachevsky 1944, 194 Secretary 

Robert Vernon, Jr 1944, 1945 Shipping clerk 
Nellie Wright 1944 . ..| Cler 

Joyce Wagner 1944, 1945 9 . . " Cleri 


Michi Yasumura --| 1944, 1945 -..| Asst. Librar 
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Pacific Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 


Name 


Elizabeth A. Bates__...-.-- 
Helen E. Russell 
Rae Solomon 

Bisine Annall.........-.«« 
Elizabeth Bryant ocd 
Donald Fine a ied 
Mary F. Healy.....-.-.-.-- 
Anne O. Hooker_...-.---- 
Anita Issen_- 
Mary J. Kilpatrick._..---- 
Philip E. Lilienthal. _--.--- 
Ruth Marcusson -_-_-.-.- 

Gloria Mitchell 


Helen Schneider_...-.---- 
Alice M. Togo 
Rose Alfino a 
Marguerite Anderson 
Edward Bierman . -. 
Thelma Chargar s 
Charles Cherubin 


Stanley Ferber ; 
Filmore Gluck EL ‘ 
Martin Gluck _-. aie 
Ruth Gorgas. : . 


James Green ss “ 
Raymond Greenberg -- 
Gertrude Greenidge 
Robert Haulsey 
Ayaka Murota 

Joan St. George 
Gladys H. Edward... 
Rosaline Greenwald. 
Deborah Grigsby 
Wei-ta Pons 

Tillie G. Shahn 

Ruth A. Velleman 
Aminadau Aloric 
Kazuko Kay Fujii 
Barbara Harrison 
Kathryn Hayes 
Martha T. Henderson 
Frances P. Landau... 
Chiya Oshima 
Unsoon Park 

Lillian Rosberg 
Lolita Smith 

Evelyn M. Darrow 
Myra M, Jordar 
Mary A. McCrimmons 
Kazu Oks 

Marjorie Ota 

Albert A. Weidor 
Melvin T. Anderson 
Robert Bruce ; 
Edward A. Fujima 
Jack Gerson 

George Kawata 
Marijori Montana 
Mary C. Spillum_.-- 


INSTITUTE OF 


Continued 


Years 


1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 
1945, 1946, 1947_ 
(1945) —_ Sale oedbaloiiotie cla ed ee cee teehee 
1946_ _. wieivan iain wh eae eile 
1946, 1947 eres Saal ‘ ‘ ies 
a a nlsicnbad meee " 
1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 

1946. : 

1946, 1947 

1946, 1947 eh 

1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 
(1946). _. 

1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 


1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 __ esnktsésdsobonmewkae 


ee 

(1947) =i = rs aS 

In ....- od ; jets 

(1947) ~~ o 

1947, 1948, 1949 

1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 

(1947) 

1947 

(1947) 

1947 

(1947) 

(1947) 

1947, 1948, 1949 

(1947) 

1947 

1947, 1948 

(1948 

(1948) 

1948, 1949 

1948 

1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 

1948 

(1949 

1949, 1950 

1949, 1950 

(1949 

1949 

1949 

1949, 1950, 1951 

1949 

1949, 1950, 1951 

(1949 

1950 

1950 

1950 

1950, 1951 

(1950 

1950, 1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 
l 
l 
1 


195 
195 


PACIFIC RELATIONS 


—Staff members, 1944-1951— 


Position 


Distribution Mer. 
Secretary. 

Shipping clerk. 
Receptionist. 
Clerk-Typist. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Publications Secy. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 

Assistant Treasurer. 
Editor, Pacific Affairs. 
Secretary. 


Receptionist, Bookkeeper, 
Secy. 

Business Manager, Pacific 
Affairs. 


Librarian. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Shipping clerk. 
Billing clerk. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Shipping Clerk. 
(?Y. 

(?). 
Clerical. 

Shipping Clerk. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Clerical. 

Shipping Clerk. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Librarian. 

Asst. Treasurer, 
Secretary. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 

[Typist 

Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Distribution Mer 
| ypist. 
Subscription clerk. 
(? 

Secretary. 
Secretary 
Receptionist. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Shipping Clerk. 
Asst. Librarian. 
Bookkeeper. 

Asst. Librarian. 
Receptionist. 
Secretary. 





aa 


sqA0000 


an 
2 


3 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
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IPR staff members 


[Submitted by W. L. Holland, 10/10/51) 





Name Started Resigned Position Salary 
Alfino, Rose : . 2/47 3/47 Secretary 
Aloric, Aminadau 6/49 7/49 | Shipping clerk 
Anderson, Marguerite ..| 4/47 6/47 | Secretary 
Anderson, Melvin T | 5/51 | Present Sh. clk 
Armall, Elaine | 4/46 9/46 Recep.-typist 
Austern, Hilda 1930? 11/45 Asst. Treasurer 
Balfour, Nina 3/44 6/44 $20/wk. 
Banks, Edythe M 0/44 8/46 Stenographer 
Barnett, Abraham 7/47 8/47 Shipping clerk 
Bates, Elizabeth 6/45 7 6/49 Distribution mgr 
Baum, Mariorie 6/48 7/48 
Bear, Marguerite E 2/45 3/45 Stenographer 
Belshaw, Horace 9/44-12/44 11/45-7/46 Research See’y 
Belshaw, Michael 5/46 8/46 Shipping clerk 
Benjuya, Beatrice 5/44 9/44 
Bialos, Robert § 11/45.....-..| 12/45 Shipping clerk 
Bierman, Edward 1/47 2/47 Shipping clerk 
Bisson, T. A 6/43 9/45 Research Associate 
Blumenthal Clerk-typist 
Bowen, Mary Jane 8/44 9/45 Library consultant part time 
Bramley, Joan 6/44 7/46 Clk-typ 
Brice, Lola : 5/46 6/46 Clerk-typist 
Broek, J.O0.M 1/44 5/44 Special research project 
Brown, Esther ; 4 2/44 $30.20/wk. 
Bruce, Robert 1/51 Present | Sh, elk 
Bryant, Elizabeth 9/46 6/47 ; Clerk-typ 
Buchsbaum, Betty E---' 9/51 Present Secretary 
Bumgardner, Chia-Ling 12/49 1/50 Clerk-typist 
Burt, Virginia 11/43 11/43 
Butts, Grace Leah. 7/44 | 8/44 Clk-typ 
Bykofsky, Edith 4/46 Subscrip. clerk 
Capps, Frances Pietrowski | 9/44 8/45 Bookkeeping asst 
Caravello, Grace 1/44 2/46. ..| Clerk-typist 
Carroll, Jewer] 12/44 1/45 
Carter, Edward C 1933 2/46 Sec’y General 
Carter, Ruth D 1937, 38-41 424/46 Secretary 
5/49 10/49 Secretary 
3/46 12/49 Secretary 
2/51 Present Administrative Ass’t 
Chalfin, Jeanne 8/45 9/45 
Chang, Irene Conley 2/49 10/49 Librarian 
Chargar, Thelma 12/47 4/49 Billing clerk 
Cherubin, Charles 12/48 12/48 Shipping clerk 
. 12/47 7/50 Shipping clerk 
Chesman, Miriam 4/44 4/46 Subscription clerk 
Christian, Pearl C 10/47 4/50 Clerk-typist 
Clark, Winifred H (? 1/43 Temp. secretary 
Coffey 1/45 ..| 2/45 Temporary clerk 
Conant, Melvin A., Jr 6/46 8/46 Research Assistant 
Converse, Elizabeth A 3/45 3/51 Assistant Editor FES 
Coville, Lilian 1/46 3/46 Washington Office 
Crawford, Elizabeth 8/46 3/50 Switchboard Operator 
Cunningham 12/44 12/44 _.| $110/m« 
Curtis, Aileen 11/43 3/44 Clerical 
Dahl, Sonja 2/46 0/46 Los Angeles Office 
Darrow, Evelyn M 4/50 7/50 secretary 
Day, Augusta ..| 5/44 8/44 Receptionist 
De Leonardis, Salvatore 2/44 9/46 Shipping clerk 
Delgado, Lionel C 9/46 _.| 12/46 Shipping clerk 
12/46 1/47 Shipping clerk 
Dennett, Raymond 2/44 2/46 Executive Secretary 
D nson, Edna C (?) 1/43 (?) 
Dimitry, Helen 11/46 8/47 Stenogrpaher 
Dodson, Elba Aileen 5/46 6/46 Secretary (Wash, Office 
Dovelas, Elaine 5/49 6/49 Clerk-typist 
Doyle, Daniel F 8/47 9/47 Shipping clerk 
D , Homer H ; : 6/44 i - $400/m 
Dunn, Margaret M 10/47 3/48... Secretary 
Edward, Gladys H 8/48 8/48 Secretary 
I h, Anita 1/50 3/50 Clerk-typist 
lson, Jean. _. ..| 4/45 4/45 Typist ee 
Englander, Florence 8/46 9/46 ..| Stenographer 
Ewing, Ethel 9/45 6/47 School secretary 
Farley, Miriam § 11/34 to 1/46. | 12/48 to pres- | Res. Assoc; Pamphlet Editor; 
ent, Editor, Far Eastern Survey 
Ferber, Stanley 7/47 8/47 Sh. clk 
Field, Olga 6/44-8/44 12/44/45 Research assoe 
Fine, Donald " 5/46 Shipping clerk 
Fischl, Margaret 0/44 4/47 Secretary 
Fischman, Bernice 9/46 10/47 Acting librarian 
Freidman, France 10/43 6/44 Secretary 


Freist, Dorothy M cat Wiieicckaceeal Mee Stenographer 
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Name 


Frucht, Rita 

Fujii, Kazuke Kay 
Fuijima, Edward A 
Gallus, Wilya 
Gerber, Lillie 
Gerson, Jack 
Gibson, Eulalie 
Gluck, Filmore 
Gluck 


Godby, Marie 
Goldenberg, Rhoda 
Golembosti, Josephine 
Gordon, Gloria 
Gorgas, Ruth 
Grajdanzev, Andrew 


Green, James 
Greenberg, Raymond 
Greenberg, Rose 
Greene, Katrine R. C 
Greenidge, Gertrude 
Greenwald, Rosalin 
Greenwald, Rosalind 
Grigsby, Deborah 


Gutlman, Renee J 


Harrison, Barbara 
Hasse, Robert 
Haulsey, Robert 
Hawkins, Sally R 
Hayes, Kathryn 
Healy, Mary 
Henderson, Martha T 
Hickey, Callie M 
Hill, Marguerite f 
Hochschild, Patrick 
Holland, W. L 








Hooker, Anne O 
1 Vir 

Israel, D n 

] n, Anita 
lay ' A 

‘ Louise 
j W : ( 
rdan, Myra M 
r . es I ta 
Kaw { ir 

i rothes 

vy. Bern 





I r. Carol, 4 
i. Mildred 
kK Gerard P 
Kr r, 5o i 
Krasr vy. Beatrice 
T Frances P 
Lane, ¢ ivtor 
i r, Bruno 
La ore, Eleanor 


Lazarus, Ruth J 
As: Ruth Turbin 
Leak, Ora 
Lederer, Llse 
Lee, Betty 
Lee, Pao-Ch’en 


Lee, Rosamund 
Levinthal, Harriet 
Levy, Ellen B 
Lewis, Rhoda 
Lilienthal, Philip E 


Lipton, Sony 

Ludwig, Dorothy S 
Mack, Virginia 

Marks, Regina 
Masselman, Wilhelmina 
Marcusson, Ruth 
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IPR staff members—Continued 


Submitted 
Started 


1045 
8/49 
9/51 


12/45 
9/51 
6/46 
4/47 
6/47... 
12/44 
1/47 
10/44 
4/46 
10/47 
1/43 
7/44 
1/45 
8/47 
2/47 
12/44 
1/48 
6/47 
5/48 
8/48 
12/47 
148 


5/46 


9/47 
10/46 

1/49 
2/43-10/43 
4/49 

10/46 

4/47 

10/48 
1WS1-32, 1933 
1933-1944 
14 

1/4t 


10/44 


by W. L. 
Resigned 


10/45 
1/50 
Present 
9/44 
6/46 
Present 
7/46 
6/47 


Y 
f—present 


4 
4 
4 
4! 
4 
4 
i 


Present oa 


11/46 
4/48 

7/44 
8/47 
4/44 
5/46 


Holland, 10/10/51) 


Position Salary 


Sec’y 
Librarian 
Secretary 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Clerk-typist 
(?) 


(?) a 


Secretary 
$30.20. 
Typist 
Clk-typ 
Research Associate 


Research Associate 
Shipping clerk 
Shipping clerk 


Assistant Secretary 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Temporary secretary 

Secretary 

Branch secretary (Washington 
Office). 

Secretary 

Shipping clerk 

Shipping clerk 

Secretary (Washington Office) - 

Temp. typ 

Publications see’y 

Temp. sec’y 

Secretary 

Temporary secretary 

Librarian 

Rest arch at cy 

Editor, Pacific affairs 

Sec’y general 

Secreta y 

Res Assoc 


secretary 








$30.20 


irector, Washington office 

Secretar 

st “Tap r 

Librarian 

5 ographer 

sst tr ’ 

St wrapher 
$40/wk. 
$30.20 

Chinese Language Instructor 

st re 1 ir 
$30.20. 

Secret 

Fe recu Secretary 





Research Associate 

Research Associate 

Research Associate (Washington 
Office) 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Typist 


Stenographer 

Ass't Chinese Language Instruc- 
tor. 

Promotion secretary 

Switchboard operator 

Temporary secretary 


Editor, Far Eastern Survey 
Fditor, Pacifie Affairs 
Stenographer ; 

Asst. Bookkeeper beneeueunag 
(?) eee 
Stenographer- -_- Svawenhend 
Res 


Secretary eeseoncccesene! 





Seed Seed eed Hee Gc eed Bed Od Bed td Bed 





Name 


Matsuo, Miyaho 
Maurer, Adrienne 
May, Jean 

Maver, Hilda 
Mayer, Laura 
Mayo, Dorothy 
MecCrimmons, Mary A 
Millman, Abe J 
Millman, Benjamin 
Mills, Harriet 
Mitchell, Gloria a 


Minavouitch, Michael E 
Moldauer, Frances (until 
1946-—-Sharpe 
fontana, Marjorie 
Moore, Harriet L 
Morgan, Leslit 
Morita, Betty 
Morris, Marion 
Morris, Wilson 
Morrison, Angelina 
\Jorseley, Hilton 
Mott, Celestine G 
Murota, Ayaka 
Neal, Elizabeth 
Nelson, Harry A 
Nerenberg, Clara 
Neugebauer, Frieda 
Newman, Eugene 
Nitka, Helen E 

Nus sum, Gladys 
Oka, Kazu 


Ormont, Zelda 








tz, Sall 
Os} 1, ( ‘ 
Ota, Marjori 
1 ' I'y 
R VV 
Pa Hlaoar t H 
i t 
Put R M 
Pel rs 
W Rast 
I rd, J LA 
W 
I r, Wabhe I 


I 1] 
R 
| t ‘ 
. ‘ 
I ; a ‘ 
R i, I 
Il ] 
t. Ge 
i t La ence fF 


neider, Helen 
Sebatz, Lo e, H 
Serot, Lovise B 
erot, Rhoda 

Shahn, Tillie G 
Shavelson, Rit 


’ 
Shishko, Jerome 
Skrefstad, Betty 





Smith, Maggie 
Snyder, Maxim 


Solomon, Rae 


lell, Clara 
illum, Mary C 
Stein, Ruth V 
Stewart, Marguerite 
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IPR staff members—Continued 
Submitted by W. L. Holland, 10/10/51] 


| Started Resigned Position Salary 
| 5/45 4/45 Ste nographe r 
| 3/44 3/44 
4/44 0/44 
12/48 1/49 Clerk-typist 
| 9/43 lypist 
| 6/44 
7/50 Temp. typ 
3/46 5/46 Stenographer 
5/46 7/46 Stenographer 
9/44 2/45 Administrative Asst 
1‘47 10/51 A Secy-bkpr 
7/46 9/51 Asst. bookkeeper; ty 
12/45 $/46 Shipping clerk 
10/47 Supur. pub. distrib. (1 wk. 12/48 as 
typist 
51 present Receptionist 
2/44 Acting Exec. Secretary 
6/51 present ___. Editorial assist 


8/44 ‘ 12/44 é 
1/44 on 


2/45 3/46 Assistant Editor—Pamphlets 
10/46 10/46 Stenographer 

11/44 12/44 

1/47 3/48 Executive secretary 

4/47... 11/47 Secretary 

1/43 12/44 Steno-type 


12/44 12/44 
0/44 1/44 


6/49 Stenocrapher 
2/45 6/45 Clerical assistant 
12/44 1/45 
3/51 5/51 I'ypist 
8/50 Al Sec’ 
4/44 4/44 
5/44 Secretar 
7/49 2/Al Distr. Mer 
1/5) ( 
1 i I 
47 ‘ ers 
2/44 | retary 
1 
12/46 s/4 Shippin 
44 ( 
o 
i ) 
nM ! ‘ unt 
i rt f ASsor ar ’ 
10) /4¢ te r } 
1/4 1/4 bemporar iI 
2,44 4/44 
4h ¥ 
2/4 7 Promotion A , 
4/4 l t 
1/44 jf etar 
9/48 10/50 Research A 
14 10/4 Bil clerk 
7/47 is ecret 
10/44 is Edit FAR EASTER a 
VEY 
R/44 44 Secretar 
10/44 
4/46 1/49 Bus, Manager 
1/46 47 Promotion Secretary 
O/4e 10/46 Secretary 


9/51 Asst. Treas 


Clerical assistant 

Clerk-typist 
WEY 6/47 Clerk-typist 
4 ( 


1/45 0/46 ‘lerk-typist 
7/49 7/49 (? 
6/49 7/49 Temporary typist 


3/44 10/46 Acting librariar 
6/44 8/44 


9/45 10/45 Shipping clerk 
6/44 6/45 Clerical asst 
11/43 12/45 Clerk 

10/51 ‘ Present See's 

8/50 4/51 Secretary 


we| 5/47 School] scty; admin. sec’y 
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IPR staff members—Continued 
[Submitted by W. L. Holland, 10/10/51} 


| 
Name Started Resigned Position Salary 
| 
Stewart, Maxwell S_____.._| 2/46._.__..._| 2/48.........| Pamphlet Editor-. wo rnesenneeeeee| 
Stopp, Ann _...-.| 2/51_........| Present.....| Secretary ae eticadedeieteioadio 
Suguitan, Lucrecia_- ..| 6/49 oS ta calaet EES Tk dno Subs cewwewemmekiinns 
Talkington, Marie Cae: la ‘ 4 5 sree nubsara a pitronact wien’ 
Tandetnick, Frances [f ESS! Cee Pilea eckcehienia coeeelbnae 
Taylor, Esther_- _.| 12/46.__.....| 3/47_........| Stenographer b3 abutb biphuds 
Taylor, Janet_-_- eae RO) eee Stenographer - sicvilaiang se 
Be es Se Tis caccas : ; i :. vitesse 
Togo, Alice M--- ‘ 1/46__- | ae ee eee sc sleaasaiclns 
Uchida, Yoshi 9/46 Pe TE te oss bia | Membership clerk ee 
Ussachevsky, Elizabeth _..| 8/44.........| 9/45.........| Secretary ; ae REE Iee: 
9/45_........| 9/46 ....| Secretary, Washington Office... __. 
Van Buren, Dolores_- .-| 3/46._._.....} 4/46.........| Stenographer-.. scat skweids 
Velleman, Ruth A onal SRG Caw encnen «saan | Secretary outiniocaiale 
Vernon, Robert Jr_- oat cee SUID ste cases Shinping clerk_ __-- viata de 
Wagner, Joyce. ...-....--.- 0/44_........| 8/45 ...-| Clerk-typist__....-- siimiaecigndaattan 
Warmer, Eilnora.......-.-..]. es 1 ce os aawedstiinekan ek Gale iisw vacdvadaiieciatiaiee 
Waller, Ella S ees Pee 10/46. TS eee 
Wanderman, Francis Dick_| 3/48_._.-.--- TT ae DE riod ionic benricenceninpeasioadea 
Weidom, Albert A_........| 8/50.....---. ae Fs Eien cob am -enciniaatnieniaame iii 
Wentholt, Henrietta. ......}.........- Sect wateuces a Oe : UES a wwicscateatemlaca ira 
Wilder, Nancy_____._-- SE en SOAs. . 40...) ee oe oni, emintent......-...4ccis 
Winston, Sadei es Ee 9/50__.......| Secretary jadi hs inhctetiaicieninctaaetaat 
Wise, Masha Switzer het. vee TPAD... oon n nf RTODDEE. 1 iss 2 cnc en nenoenkas 
Woods, Caroline : nah ns cee eae PSs waiseeces PIN © CULE as a aininnsasittatnsenieil 
Wright, Nellie eS eae ee PUIIONL << scbeigeh <:-incnauieamibnil 
Yardumian, Rose_....._.- SA cheapness 10/45. .......| See’y.; librarian; sec’y., Washing- 
ton office. 
Yasumuva, Michi..........| 10/44......-- _, eee iE Os oe nnnwnsinencdaaaieil 
Yates, Elizabeth. __.....-- DBD sc coccccnt Bsc é cccecc) I So Siitenaccnmtanted 





Exursit No. 802 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1934. 
Mr. E. C. Carrer, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York. 

Dear Mr. Carter: I was greatly interested in reading a copy of your letter 
to Wellington Liu inquiring whether there was any posibility of securing the 
services of Chen Han-seng for permanent work in the I. P. R. It is an excellent 
suggestion and I hope you will keep pushing it. Chen is a first-class researcher 
with the good knowledge of Russian, French, German, and English as well as 
one or two Chinese dialects and reading knowledge of Japanese. He is a hard 
worker and one of the few Chinese researchers whose eyes are not blinded to 
the real conditions of rural China. While of course he could render great service 
to the China Council as a colleague working with Liu, I believe from many 
points of view it would be worth your while appointing him to the Secretariat 
as my colleague. I shall certainly be glad to make drastic economies in my own 
budget in order to secure Chen. 

As you probably know by now, Chen is living here in Tokyo completing a | 
study of rural conditions in South China and also working over some materials | 
on Chinese economic history at the Oriental Library in Tokyo. He has taken 
a house here with his wife and will return here again in December after making 
a short trip back to China in order to get field work started on his I. P. R. study 
of standards of living in tobacco-producing regions in China. 

One reason why I think it is worth your while to push the question still | 
further is that Chen’s relations with the Sun Yat-sen Institute and especially 
with Academia Sinica are not very happy. He is much too close to the radical 
elements in China to suit the Nanking authorities and I understand that for ' 
the time being it is better for Chen’s political health to be out of China. I shall 
be seeing him in a day or two before he goes back to Shanghai and I shall en- 
deavour to sound him out as discreetly as possible on his views about working 
for the I. P. R. 

Sincerely yours, 
, Research Secretary. 

WLH: MI 

Copy to Mr. Loomis. 

Copy to Mr. Liu. 
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UXHIBIT No, 804 
MEMORANDUM W. L. HOLLAND To E. C. CARTER 


OctToBER 4, 1935. 


With reference to Harriet Moore’s list of discussion questions of Soviet na- 
tional policy, I suggest that we write to all the other Councils immediately after 
the Lee Conference, making it clear that ‘national policy” is being used in a 
very different sense in the Round Table on Soviet Policy. I would strongly 
support Harriet’s plea for changing the word from “national” to “nationality.” 

All this is assuming that we would want to limit the Soviet Round Table to the 
two questions of economic development and policy towards minor nationalities 
and dependent peoples. There ought to be rather careful discussion of this point 
to make sure first of all how much of a limitation this really is, and, second 
whether the Soviet Council would be unwilling to broaden the discussion pro- 
gram to include more general and political aspects of Soviet policy in the Far 
East. 

As you know, I would like to have the broader interpretation so that the 
Round Table would be more in line with the other Round Tables on Japanese, 
American, and Chinese national policy. While the Soviet policy towards minor 
nationalities in its Far Eastern territories is certainly a major element in the 
total Soviet Far Eastern policy, it would be unfortunate if the discussion went 
too deeply into the details of cultural autonomy, the language question, et cetera, 
when there will be nothing comparable in the discussions on other questions, and 
when most of the other delegates will no tbe in a position to participate in the 
discussion for want of detailed knowledge. (Incidentally, I wonder if you have 
thought of suggesting to Crawford at the University of Hawaii that you and 
Keesing might invite a Soviet expert to the Conference on Government and 
Education in Dependent Territories. A Russian could make a real contribu- 
tion, and would certainly throw a lot of monkey wrenches which ought to be 
thrown. ) 

Ome rae: B 


EXHIBIT No, 805 
Copy to F. 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, March 28, 1939. 

Deak Bri: I apologize for not having sent you an earlier answer to your 
letter of March 13th. In the meantime, however, I have s@gt formal invitations 
to Miss Dietrich and Hayden for the Secretariat Inquiry monographs. After 
consultation with Carter I decided to offer Hayden $150 and to give him the 
opportunity to make the report 20,000 to 25,000 words. I have asked Fred to 
send on to you copies of both letters. 

I also took up with Carter the question of having authors’ names printed 
on the cover and title page of Inquiry reports and he has now agreed to make 
this a general practice. 

I am glad to have the news about Riesenfeld and have told Fred that I certainly 
approve paying him the necessary $50. In fact, I should be prepared to pay 
$75 if necessary. To avoid complicating our bookkeeping I have suggested to 
Fred that this amount should be paid out of the available funds which the 
American Council now has and that any necessary additional payments irom 
the International Research Fund should be made later this year. 

In Washington I had quite a long talk with Saugstad who was extremely 
cooperative. The reason for the slightly mysterious tone in his letter to 
you was that the person he recommends for the shipping study is Mr. Henry 
L, Deimel, Jr., Assistant Chief in the Division of Trade Agreements (private 
address 4414 Macomb Street NW., Washington). Deimel, whom I met briefly, 
has apparently done a good deal of work on shipping and has at various times 
worked in association with Henry Grady who, incidentally, is his father-in-law. 
The reason for Saugstad’s mysterious phraseology is that (confidentially) Sayre 
is probably being sent out soon to the Philippines as High Commissioner, and 
Deimel is being asked to go as his economic advisor. There would be a possibil- 
ity, however, that Deimel would get leave of absence for about four or five 
months during the summer before going out to Manila, and during this period 


ee be willing and in a very good position to prepare a report for the 
a. 
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The State Department would raise no objections to such a procedure and ; 2s 
Deimel would also be willing to collect additional information on the way out to . Yr 
Manila. In the meantime he would be able to get access to a great deal of more B: 
or less confidential information in Washington. : 

Deimel impressed me as a capable and well informed person, but I have too . Ss 
iittle evidence to judge whether he is the best possible person we could get. On ' Vv 
the whole, however, I am inclined to offer him the job partly because it might 3 
be an extremely valuable way of making use of State Department and other s b 
governmental material, and incidentally of working in closely with the State 4 
Department. I emphasized to Deimel the fact that the report would have to be eC 
of an international character and not merely present American policy and point s A 
of view. . 0D 

In the meantime I should be glad to have your comments on the scheme, and S ti 
also any other information about Deime! or about the shipping project generally. 5 0 
I shall not make any move until I hear from you. ; | 

Meanwhile Hubbard has just sent you a copy of the Imperial Shipping Com- s b 
mittee’s report on British Shipping in the Orient which is being sent to you. it 
It is better than I had expected and provides a good deal of the information we BB: 
should want. It is obvious, however, that there is still room for a great deal ; 
of work along the lines of more systematic analysis of the problems from an in- . I 
ternational point of view and quite certain that we should go ahead with the n 
I. P. R. study. e 

I did not call on Gates in the Civil Aeronautics Commission, chiefly because a 
Saugstad had already warned me off him because Gates apparently, being a fight- 4 a 
ing young lawyer, has become identified with an anti-Pan-American group and a 
is interested in nothing but ways of reducing the monopolistic power of Pan- st 
American. It also appears that the State Department which has to handle most / 0 
of the foreign negotiations has more or less unconsciously found itself lined up . v 
against Gates as an advocate of Pan-American. Saugstad also emphasized the oF 
fact that the State Department has all the information available to the Civil ; Ss 
Aeronautics Commission, and in fact is better informed on the international sh 
aspects. His recommendation was, therefore, that if we wanted to get any pL 
profitable cooperation from people in Washington, it would be much better to do / in 
it through the State Department, and he said that he would be prepared to see 3 
that we did get the necessary cooperation. Apparently they already have one or , C 
two capable young men working on the problem. Obviously there is a little pis 
bureaucratic jealously here, but I think there is a good deal in what Saugstad li 
says, and unless we find strong evidence to the contrary, I should be inclined J 
to take his advice. Here, again, however, I should be glad to have a word from r 
you before I write again to Saugstad. 3 

With best regards; r 

Sincerely yours, c 

———_ ————, Research Secretary. 

W. W. Lockwoop Esq. 
ExHrsiT No. 806 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS \ 
Amsterdam—London—Manila—Moscow—New York—Paris—Shanghai—Sydney——-Tokyo— e 
Toronto—Wellington ] 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 

S 
GIANNINI FOUNDATION, a 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, d 

Berkeley, Calif., May 10, 1940. 
ECC from WLH: b 

I was somewhat startled to receive your wire saying that Andrew Ross was t 
waiting for me to write him about a supplementary chapter to Levy’s report, but - 
on looking through my files I find a slip of paper with the name Andrew Roru of 
3150 Rochambeau Avenue, written on it. So I am afraid I have clearly been ? 


negligent in forgetting all about him. I enclose herewith a note which you 
might send on to him if it seems suitable. The amount of writing to be done 
cannot be very great and if Levy’s manuscript is only just going to the press 
there need be no delay in its final appearance. If you or Kate or Jack have 
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any doubts about the present letter, don’t hesitate to scrap it and write Roth di- 
rectly. (incidentally you had better find out whether his name is really Ross or 
Roth.) I apologize sincerely for having slipped up on this matter. 

I should not think it was necessary to get Levy’s formal permission for this 
supplementary chapter, but presumably you ought at least to notify him that 
we are getting it done. 

I note that no Inquiry funds will be available for Lockwood's suggested study 
by Quigley on the Open Door. The study is not within the present field of the 
International Research Committee and I don't think it would interest Lockwood’s 
committee, although a related study of the Open Door as a cardinal factor in 
American policy might. I would not regard the suggested Quigley study as of 
major importance, though it might come on the list of new studies to be under- 
taken if we get additional Inquiry funds. The subject might be better treated as 
one chapter of a larger study of new diplomatic machinery for the Far East 
How would it be to consult two or three people like Blakeslee, Willoughby, Horn 
beck and Quincy Wright, as well as Quigley, about the possible scope and impor 
tance of the study? It might also be possible to have the subject treated in a 
Paciric AFFAIRS article and expanded later if it seemed worthwhile. 

I agree with so much of what you say in your letter of May 8 about Japanese 
Trojan Horses in the bosoms of various influential people (a vastly intriguing 
metaphor when you consider what would have to be done to let the soldiers 
escape from the Trojan Horse) that:I don’t propose to do anything further about 
a possible visit by Alsberg to Japan, particularly as Galen Fisher's visit will be 
a sufficient goodwill gesture. 

If it is convenient I should like to look at “Contemporary International Poli 
tics’ by Sharp and Kirk, the latter of whom is doing an American Council study 
on electrical communications in the Pacific. If it seems worthwhile, I shall 
write a brief review on the Far Eastern sections of the book. Among your sug 
vested reviewers for Morgan Young's book, “The Rise of a Pagan State,” I 
should be inclined to mention Colegrove, but we had probably better not bother 
him until he finishes his present assignment for us. Would you also send me 
Lowe's “Japan’s Economic Offensive in China,’ as I may want to review this 
myself or, perhaps, ask George Taylor to do it. 

I am very interested to hear that the Japan Council have translated “Agrarian 
China.” I am delighted that they have done so but so far as I remember this 
is the first we have been told of it, although it is a Secretariat book. I should 
like to have two of the copies, if possible. The book should be listed under its 
Japanese title in the next issue of PActFIc AFFAIRS, but I don’t think it need be 
reviewed separately. To the best of my recollection we have not yet reviewed 
“Acrarian China” in PacrFic Arrarrs but you might check on this; and if I am 
right you might get Wittfogel or Cressey or Rossiter of the Department of Agri 
culture to write about 300 words. 

WLH 
Wo 


Exuisit No. 807 


May 10, 1940 
WLH from ECC: 

Jessup rang up just now and says that he fears it was you rather than he who 
slipped the cog with reference to the Levy supplement. He has just checked with 
Peffer and I have condensed his message into the following Day Letter: 

iegarding Levy supplement Jessup says he, Peffer, arranged for Andrew Ross 
see you, that Ross says you promised write him. He is eager and ready and 
according to Peffer anxious and qualified to go ahead and has been awaiting 
daily your letter.” 

1 explained to Jessup how terribly rushed you were with a million things just 
before your departure. Under the circumstances, I assume that you will want 
to go ahead and have Ross go to work, though I suppose you are still free to 
cancel your tentative proposal to Ross. 

Somehow or other both Jessup and VPeffer have the idea that Ross saw you 
before you left New York. His address is: care the Chinese Department at 
Columbia. 

In the view of Jessup and Peffer his knowledge of French and of France and 
of the Far East qualify him to do a good job. 
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ExuHisit No. 808 





BERKELEY, July 5, 1940. 

Dear Puit GAFFe: The Hollands are duly touched and awed that our offspring 
should have made such an impact on 129 E, 52nd St. If you want to indicate 
that Amer and Asia are separated by an ever-renewed body of water, then 
Patricia is certainly an apt symbol. Photographs a priori and a posteriori will 
be forthcoming soon. 

I should have no objections to putting Owen’s article in Amerasia and in some 
ways I think it would be better to print it immediately rather than have it 
delayed. It’s a difficult topic and I think Owen has made a gallant effort, but | 
have a slight feeling that he has tried to find too many historical roots for the 
current, and obviously important, connection between Germany and Japan 
Moreover there is singularly little account of the role the U. S. has played and 
of the fears of the U. S. S. R. regarding the intentions of both Germany and 
Britain. I should like to see the article end with a more outright plea that only 
by direct pressure on Japan from the U. S. and by a rapprochement between the 
U. S. and the U. S. S. R. can the Axis powers now be checked. s ] 

I hope Amerasia will have a blast against the latest wave of appeasement : 
and Lippmannism favouring a deal with Japan. 

My regards to Kate and the rest of the Amerasia bunch. 









A 


Yours, P 
W. L. HoirAnp. F 
Copy to CEE, I mean ECC. ; ) 
. 
5 ] 
ExHisir No. 809 -m 1 
Copy for ECC 3 ; 
129 East 52Np STREET, a 
New York, N. Y., December 1, 1941. 2 ‘ 
Mr. Cart F. REMEr, s 
Office of the Coordinator of Information, ? i 
Library of Congress Annex, Washington, D. C. 2 t 

Dear RemMer: You have probably already heard of this matter through Fans = { 
or Fairbank, but I understand that the publishers of the Japanese magazine ; 
Cuvo Koron wrote sometime ago that they had had to discontinue mailing the . ¢ 
periodical to the United States as the United States atuhorities had been con- st 
fiscating it as propagandist literature. The United States action may have been = ft 
quite justified in some cases, but it seems very probable that the Customs au- - 
thorities have acted as precipitately here as they did formerly with important e ¢ 
Soviet magazines which were urgently needed by libraries and research in- t 
stitutions in this country. 

If the matter has not alreadly been attended to, it might be worth while for t 
your group to communicate, perhaps through Archibald MacLeish or Mortimer V 
Graves, with the Customs authorities to see that contiscations are handled in- . ¢ 
telligently and not to the detriment of legitimate research institutions and 
libraries, 

I enclose a circular in Japanese from CHvo Koron. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. L. HoLianD, Research Secretary. 

Exuisir No. 810 I 
CooRDINATOR OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1942. 
Mr. W. L. HoLiann, 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 7 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. ; 

My Dear Mr. Hornanp: The research work of the Institute of Pacific Relations n 
has been directly useful to the Office of the Coordinator of Information in its 
efforts to meet the urgent demands created by the war. Certain unpublished a 


studies of the Institute have been made available to us during the preparation 
of reports and you have, yourself, found time to serve as consultant and adviser 
to our sections dealing with the British Empire and the Far East. 


A 


Pr ie 
oS 








1S 
‘Ss 
ad 
n 
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I am sending this brief acknowledgment in the hope that it may be useful to 
you in making plans and securing funds for the coming year. I think you will 
agree with me that full informal cooperation must be the basis of the effective 
use of the limited number of persons with adequate research training to deal 
with the Far East. The Office of the Coordinator of Information is looking 
forward to the continuance of such cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. BAxter, 3rp, 
Deputy Coordinator. 





Exnuisit No 811 


(Pencilled initials) NLH 
129 East 52ND STREET, New York, N. Y., 
April 2nd, 1942. 
Major G. A. LINCOLN, 
Director of Orientation Course, 
Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MAJor LINCOLN: Since I have a certain general responsibility for the 
publication program of the Institute of Pacific Relations, I have had occasion to 
learn from Miss Downing your sudden decision to cancel the War Department's 
order for 10,000 copies of An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics. I want to reinforce 
Miss Downing’s reply to you by saying that this Institute has acted in all good 
faith and has in fact gone to considerable trouble to meet the request originally 
made by Colonel Beukema, e. g., in getting paper especially manufactured and 
having the maps rephotographed, ete. 

Your action in announcing your dissatisfaction with parts of the book and 
cancelling the order at this late date without giving us any previous warning 
comes as a considerable shock, particularly as nothing in our correspondence 
indicated that your office would require further revisions. Had you mentioned 
this problem some weeks ago when we were waiting for the paper to be manu- 
factured we should, of course, have done our best to meet your wishes. 

I therefore hope that you will carefully consider Miss Downing’s suggestion 
of having a revised edition even now. If you cannot accept this suggestion I hope 
that you will at least indicate a procedure whereby we can be compensated for 
the losses we shall suffer through your failure to notify us soon. The direct losses 
will probably total about $1,600, and we have not included in this figure any 
charge for the considerable amount of time which the office staff here has devoted 
to the problem. 

We are genuinely anxious to assist you in your important work. We would 
therefore like to be given an opportunity to provide the kind of material vou 
want. The only thing we ask is that you give us reasonable notice in the sudden 
changes of your plans, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. HoLlanp. 





ExutsitT No. 812 


129 East 52Np STREET, NEw Yorke, N. Y., 
April 3rd, 19 


42 
Mr. Greorce H. Kerr, 
Military Intelligence Division, War Department, 
Room 2628, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kerr: Thank you for your letter of April 2nd about Grajdanzev’s 
report on Formosa. Under separate cover I am sending you an advance copy of 
the book which is now being bound. I have already sent copies to Remer in the 
Office of the Coordinator of Information, and to Bisson on the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

Both Grajdanzev and I would be glad to have your comments and if there are 
any points which you think should definitely be corrected I would suggest that 
you let me know in the next day or two as we may want to insert an errata slip 
in the book. The book itself is unfortunately a makeshift piece of manufacturing 
because we had to work with an incomplete and unsatisfactory set of proofs. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. HoiLanp. 


88348—52—pt. 14——-7 
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Expt No. 813 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
War DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, 
Miitaky INTELLIGENCE Division G—2, 
RM 2628, MUNITIONS BUILDING, 
Washington, April 2, 1942. 






Mr. Wriittam HOo.ranp, 





29 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. Mr 
My Dear Mr. Hotrianp: I regret that my sudden coming to Washington in 
February precluded further talks with you about Formosa, to say nothing ot 
further writing. , ar 
Some weeks ago there came to our M. I. D. files—and my Formosa section— » thi 
a set of galley sheets of Dr. Grajdanzev’s extraordinary good work, which thi 
I first saw briefly in your office and now have read thoroughly. No covering ™~ 
letter came with it to me and so it is not clear whether this is a loan or a fina! 
gift to our files. If it is not a loan I shall be free to divide it according to 7 
subjects and distribute it among my folders. If it is a loan I shall keep it Ww 
intact and forward it to you as soon as some of the statistical material can be & 
digested. We live very largely on loans these days. 4 18, 
Please tell Professor Grajdanzey that it will give me great pleasure some ; 
day to talk with him. His work is certainly excellent. There are only a few i sp 
minor suggestions I might make, none of first importance. . = 
Have the added chapter or chapters on strategy been set up? I would not. - ‘ 
be free to add anything attributable to my sources here, but I would be glad | W? 
to read through the chapter again to make sure that some errors in judgment ; , 
have not crept in. Needless to say, such checking must be done anonymously. Be 
With every goood wish. : inc 
{s] George H. Kerr. z ot 
GeorceE H, Kerr. & , 
My residence address : 2700 Wisconsin Ave., NW. RS. 
to 
Cli 
Pxuisit No. 814 ] 


Boarp OF ECONOMIC WARFARE, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1942. 
In reply refer to: OW-6-RHS. ] 


Mr. Wiit1am HOoLianp, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. HOLLAND: Thank you for sending us the article on the organization 
of the Chinese Government, which will be most useful to our Far Eastern 
Division. 

Very sincerely yours, Mr 
{s] C. R. Vail, 
CHESTER R. Var, 


Acting Chief, Economic Intelligence Division. I 
art 
wh 
bro 


ExHisit No, 815 


Joseph P. Chamberlain, Chairman, Professor of Public Law; Lyman Bryson, Professor of 
Education ; Carter Goodrich, Professor of Economics, Chairman, Governing Body, 1. L. O.; 
Luther H. Gulick, Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and Administration ; Carlton J 
J. H. Hayes, Seth Low Professor of History: Charles Cheney Hyde, Hamilton Fish ; 
Professor of International Law and Diplomacy: Huger W. Jervey, Director, Institute 
of International Affairs, Professor of Comparative Law; Philip C. Jessup, Professor ot 
International Law; Grayson Kirk, Associate professor of Government; Arthur W 
Macmahon, Professor of Public Administration; Wesley C. Mitchell, Professor of 
Economics; Nathaniel Peffer, Associate Professor of International Relations; Lindsay 
Rogers, Burger Professor of Publie Law, Assistant Director, I. L. O.; J. Russell Smith, Mr. 
Professor of Economic Geography; James T. Shotwell, Boyce Professor of the History 
of International Relations 


Consuitants: Dr. Frank G. Beudreau, Director, Mulbank Memorial Fund; Joseph Hyman, 
Executive Vice Chairman, Joint Distribution Committee; General Frank R. McCoy, 
President, Foreign Policy Association; Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Secretary, Ameri : I 
can Friends Service Committee; George L. Warren, Executive Secretary, President's 
Advisory Committee on Political Regugees 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY PROGRAM OF TRAINING IN INTERNATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Professor Schuyler C. Wallace, Director 

Room 513 Fayerweather Hall 

UNiversity 4-3200, Ext. 188 

JULY 31, 1942. 
Mr. WrttraM HOLLann, 
129 Bast 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

DEAR BILL: Our arrangements for the course are coming along. Broek will 
arrive on the 20th of August for the six weeks period. I told him in my letter 
that you and Lockwood had waived the I. P. R. claims for those six weeks, and 
that arrangements with the Rockefeller people were feasible. Can you take the 
initiative with the Rockefeller people, or will he do that, or can I help? 

Keesing will come up from the Office of Strategic Services in a consultative 
capacity one day a week for the first six weeks. 

We want very much to have you come up for a few introductory lectures. 
What we thought you might be willing to do would be to come on August 
18, 19, and 20 to give three one-hour lectures, which would do the following: 

1. Provide a general introduction to the Pacific area, just touching the high 
spots as to the divisions of the region, the peoples, etc. Some of the men will be 
well informed, others may be quite blank about it. 

2. A bibliography lecture on materials bearing on the Pacific and Far East, 
which would include a description of the inquiry series. 

8. A talk on the available sources in the New York area, so that the men 
would know where to go after we assigned them research projects. This would 
include an indication of what you have at the I. P. R., and references to such 
other places as the American Museum, the Geographical Society, ete. 

We can offer you the modest honorarium of $150.00 for this series of lectures. 

In addition, we hope that you would be willing to contribute some of your 
time to sitting in with a committee which we are forming on the Pacific area, 
to plan out our whole curriculum. The committee will include Keesing, Broek, 
Clare Holt, and Arthur Schiller. 

I hope that we can count on your help in these ways. 

Sincerely yours, 
{s} Phil. 
PHILIP C. JESSUP. 

PCJ: es. 





Exuipit No. 816 


30ARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE, 
Washington, D. C., Sep. 2, 1942. 
Mr. W. L. HoLvann, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York, New York. 

Deak BILL: I think you will be interested in seeing the enclosed copy of an 
article by the Vice President on “Economic Warfare—The War Behind the War.” 
which appears in the current issue of the Army and Navy Journal. It is the first 
broad public statement about the work of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
{[s] Brix 
WILLIAM T. SToONgE, Assistant Director. 
Attachment. 





ExHIBIT No, 817 

Jury 6, 1942. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. STONF, 
Board of Economic Warfare, 
Department of Economic Warfare, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
DEark BILL: You may be interested in these reports of Stein's. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. L. Hoiuanp. 
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Exursit No. 818 


Boakp oF EcONOMIC WARFARE, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1942. 


Mr. W. L. HOLuanp, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear BILL: Many thanks for your note of July 6, enclosing the radio letter 
from Guenther Stein. This service is most interesting, and the Board will 
appreciate receiving the reports regularly as they come in, 

Do look me up the next time you are in Washington. 


Sincerely yours, 
[s] Buu 
Wiiu1Am T. STONE, Assistant Director. 


Exuisit No, 819 


Marcu 1, 19438. 

KM from ECC 
The private document prepared in Washington on the Strength of the Muslim 

League has come into my hands. It is not available for quotations, nor should 
any reference be made to it. I thought, however, that you might be interested in 
seeing it, so I have had copies made. I don’t think that it covers the ground, 
but it does contain one or two interesting points. 

164/No. 4/2/1/48 


Background information 
THE STRENGTH OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE IN INDIA 


Mr. JINNAH’s POSITION 


Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League has recently been carrying on a 
vigorous political drive. 

His visit to the Punjab showed the extent to which he has secured contact 
with the Muslim masses. It can no longer be argued that because at the General 
Elections it was not able to secure a majority of the Muslim votes in any Prov- 
ince, the Muslim League has no following among the masses. Since 1937, ac- 
cession to the Muslim League’s and Mr. Jinnah’s strength has been tremendous. 
Almost every bye-election in Muslim constituencies has been won by the League 
and the number of Muslim League members in the various Provincial Legisla- 
tures has increased manifold. 

The number of Muslim Ministers who now owe allegiance to the League is 
considerable. The latest accession has come from Sind. Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, who succeeded Mr. Allah Bux, has joined the League and his 
example has since been followed by all the Sind Muslim Ministers. Here is a 
survey of the Muslim League position in the Muslim majority Provinces: 


PUNJAB 


The total number of Muslim members in the Punjab Legislative Assembly is 
89. Only one out of these was elected on Muslim League ticket in the General 
Elections of 1937. The number of Muslims elected on Unionist tickets was 
77. All Muslim members of the Unionist Party are, however, now members of 
the Muslim League under what is known as the Sikander-Jinnah Pact of 1938 
The main terms of the Pact were that the Unionist Party’s leader, the late Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, with all his Muslim followers in the Assembly should join 
the League and promise support to it in all Indian constitutional questions. Mr. 
Jinnah agreed on his part that the Muslim members of the Unionist Party would 
have freedom in Provincial matters and would be free to pursue the Unionist 

arty program. 

The political complexion of the Punjab made it necessary for the late Sir Si- 
kander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Prime Minister, not to form a Muslim League 
Government but a Unionist Government in coalition with Hindu and Sikh groups. 
In all Provincial matters he pursued a more or less independent line and, though 
professing allegiance to the League and Mr. Jinnah, his: policy on all-Indian 
questions was at times embarrassingly independent of the League. On the other 
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hand, Sir Sikander never. openly flouted any League mandate and he resigned 
from the National Defence Council when required by the League. : 

The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore recently wrote: “What is con- 
sistently ignored is the fact that Mr. Jinnah and Sir Sikander are mutually 
dependent ; their common fundamental purpose must over-ride differences aris- 
ing from the admitted diversity of their ‘spheres of influence. W hatever thelr 
personal predilections, circumstances must force the Muslim League President 
and the Premier of the Punjab (so long as he is a Muslim) to run in double 
harness until India’s future is hammered out; and that Constitution may con- 
ceivably effect even closer cooperation between them.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s recent Punjab tour monopolised publie attention, not only be- 
cause of his public utterances on topical questions, but also because of the object 
underlying his visit. Recent attempts made by the Punjab Premier to settle the 
communal problem in that part of the country on a Provincial basis irre spective 
of an all-Indian agreement, must doubtless have caused anxiety to Mr. Jinnah. 
The formula favored by Sir Sikander, according to most reports conceded self- 
determination to the Hindu and Sikh minorities in the event of a Muslim plebi- 
scite deciding in favor of secession in a post war settlement. The minorities 
may form a separate State or join the main Indian Union. Negotiations went 
on for some time amongst the various parties but ultimately broke down or were 
adjourned because it was said that he Hindus wished to consult the Mahasabha. 

Soon after, Mr. Jinnah arrived in the Punjab and in his first public utterance 
made a pointed reference to the main basis of the scheme without naming it and 
condemned the move to give the right of self-determination to “Sub-National” 
groups like the Hindus and the Sikhs in the Punjab and the Muslims in the 
United Provinces. He further tried to win over the Sikhs to his conception of 
Pakistan by reassuring them that their interests would be safe under a Muslim 
State. This failed, but Mr. Jinnah succeeded in scotching the “mischievious 
idea, as he described it, of a purely Provincial settlement of the communal 
problem and laid down that “no settlement is worth the paper on which it is 
written either in the Punjab or elsewhere, so far as Muslims are concerned, ex- 
cept with the Muslim League.” 

Later, Mr. Jinnah in another speech said that he had not referred to the 
Sikander formula, which he had not even studied in his earlier speech. This 
enabled Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to make a rapprochement with Mr. Jinnah 
and declare himself to be a loyal supporter of the Muslim Leagué.~ Tf there were 
any differences between Sir Sikander and Mr. Jinnah, it was explained, they 
related more to the method than to the policy and program of the Muslim 
League and were intended soley to further its aims and ideals. 

Attempts have lately been made to show that the Sikander formula is in 
accordance with the League’s resolution on Pakistan which visualised territorial 
adjustments. The formula allowed this in accordance with the desires of the 
communities concerned and to that extent unintentionally conceded the right of 
self-determination to the Hindues and the Sikhs. However, the problem is no 
more a live issue. Mr. Jinnah has applied the damper and as a result of his visit 
to the Punjab he is back again in the position he occupied prior to Sir Sikander’s 
attempt. 

The death of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan on December 26th was regarded by the 
New York Times correspondent (N. Y. T., Dec. 29) as considerably strengthen- 
ing Mr. Jinnah’s position by removing the only Muslim figure important enough 
to challenge him. 

. 


BENGAL 


Out of a total of 123 Muslim members in the Bengal Assembly and 80 in the 
Legislative Council, 43 and 11 members, respectively, follow the Muslim League. 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Premier of Bengal, who had been a member of the Muslim 
League since 1918, resigned in 1940 when disciplinary action was threatened 
against him for accepting membership of the National Defence Council. from 
which, however, he resigned. The Muslim League expelled him on Desember 11, 
1941, for having formed a coalition Ministry in Bengal without its sanction. 

Some unconfirmed reports have appeared in the press that Mr. Fazlul Haq 
had met Mr. Jinnah recently in Delhi. Another report said that Mr. Haq had 
rejoined the Muslim League. On this the Bengal Premier made the following 
statement: “The news published by Independent India (Mr. M. N. Roy's Delhi 
paper) about my rejoining the Muslim League raises an irrelevant issue. I 
maintain I was never out of the League, I am still in the League. Therefore, 
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the question of my rejoining does not arise. As regards Mr. Jinnah, I have never 
been at war with him, nor do I intend to be so. I am not at war with anybody. 
I am at war with untruths.” 


SIND 


Out of 35 Muslim members in the Sind Assembly, only 13 were elected on 
Muslim League ticket. With the return of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah as 
Premier of the Province in October last, a number of M. L. A.’s have joined the 
League. Sir Ghulam and all his Muslim Ministers are now members of the 
League, and the strength of the League party is now 26 out of 35. 

Sir Ghulam resigned from the Muslim League when Mr. Allah Bux took him 
into his Cabinet two years ago. His rejoining the League has been prompted 
by a desire to strengthen the Ministry that he formed on Mr. Allah Bux's 
dismissal. 


ASSAM 


Out of 34 Muslim members in the Assam Assembly, originally only 3 were 
elected on Muslim League ticket. But, a few months after the General! Elections 
30 members signed on as a Muslim League Party. The Premier, Sir Mohammad 
Saadullah Khan, has been strictly following Muslim League discipline. He re- 
signed from the National Defence Council when required by the League to do 
so. On recently assuming office he claimed that his Cabinet was representative 
of Assam’s people. No mention was made of the party affiliations of the Muslim 
members of his Cabinet. In all his public utterances since assuming office, he 
has refrained from mentioning the Muslim League. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


Out of 388 members in the N.-W.F. Province Legislative Assembly, only 12 
belong to the League Party. The only sign of a weakening of the Congress 
Party in the Province has been the resignation of Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan, 
M. L. A., ex-Parliamentary Secretary, from the Congress Party and the Red Shirts, 
but he did not join the Muslim League. He formed a new organisation called 
the Pashtoon Jirga. It aims at an independent Pathan State, run in accordance 
with the laws of the Shariat. In a statement, Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan said 
that an alliance with the Congress was harmful as the Pathans were gradually 
losing their identity and drifting away from religion. 


| 

| Total Muslim 

| Members of leg- 
islatures 


—_- Muslim 
League members 


a 


Nort auc tcedants sutareumann ek aee ranks aera | 89 78 
PE ie SOL oie dl Contes oa eieacebn bioieensaleited ghia ab dices 1123 143 
220 $11 

a i eed biased bewe 35 26 
Assam _.. i all le ch dept potted ini ada iit ta | 34 30 
ET Oe ako ckcaw sd tih'o des dew aebecd asi mhok Ue Ab abidadenennll dhl dectastidesins deen eddbs tte hanes 
a et ee ee he ee 38 2 
inant ttt tpi etieioeaitiieatintincne 

pte Sd a rk ae ae ee a ee 349 211 
3 a ee a Mucha cde cubbenehnbenaeeaann biaaihahaneeaeatee | 60, 45 





1! Lower House. 
2 Upper House. 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—It is important to remember in using the above figures 
that they show the strength of the Muslim League among the Muslim members 
of the Legislatures of Muslim majority provinces; they do not show Muslim 
League strength in Hindu majority provinces (these figures will be released later 
when available). 
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Exurpit No, 820 


(Pencilled note) Same letter to Bisson, Moser, Shoemaker, Bloch, Orchard, 
Remer, Fahs. 


Dr. HuGH BorTon, ~ 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear HueH: Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of “Korean Indus- 
try and Transport” by Grajdanzev. We would appreciate having your comments 
on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. Horianp. 


ExHibiT No, 821 
(Handwritten letter.) 
GRAJDANZEV, Sunday, Jan. 17, 1948. 

Dear Mr. Hortvtanp: Since Tuesday I am working in the B. of E. W. on 
Japanese materials and will finish work on Tuesday, 5:30 p. m., so that I shall 
be back in the office Wednesday morning. I believe that my stay here is useful, 
because I think I shall be able to prepare 3 articles— 

(1) Japan after December 7, political 
(2) Japan after December 7, economic 
(3) Japanese policy in the occupied areas. 

Of course, the picture is far from complete, but I believe that those who do 
not have access to special sources of information will be glad to read my story. 
Whether you will approve all these three articles and whether to publish them 
in the F. EB. S. or elsewhere—it will be, of course, up to you. I shall prepare 
the articles in the shortest possible time, let us say—the first one may be ready 
in one week after my return. 

Yours sincerely, 
[s] A. GRAJDANZEV. 

P. S. But I may stay here even Wednesday, if not all will be finished. 


(Handwritten letter) 
Exutpit No. 822 
A. GRAJDANZEV, 
July 22, 1942. 
To the SecreTARY OF RESEARCH, 
i. PP. 
W. L. HOLLAND 


Dear Mr. HOLuanp: I read the letter of Mr. Norman’s and the outline of the 
research project on industrialization of the Soviet Asia, prepared by A. Yugon. 

I have to make the following comments on this project. 

(1) I do not know whether it is good for the Institute to finance the work of a 
person who is a noted political figure, so long as the Institute has the Soviet 
Union council as a member and so long as the Soviet Union government is not 
over thrown by German and Japanese arms. 

As you may see from the curriculum Vital he was the editor and head of the 
ec. department of Sotsialistichemyi vestnik since 1923—a magazine of Russian 
Men’sheviki, published abroad, and his part, so far as I know, was larger than 
that. The Soviet representatives may not protest now, when they are hard 
pressed ; but they may have a certain feeling about that. 

If the Institute finds that such work is a necessity, why not entrust it to such 
& person as, say, Mandel of the A. R. I., who is able, acquainted with Russian 
literature and language, and, probably, would be acceptable for the Soviet and 
American circles? 

(2) I have no honor of being acquainted with Mr. Yugon; but I read his books 
and I think that all of them are superficial, including his last one, Russia’s Eco- 
nomic Front for War and Peace. Of course, this is my personal opinion and 
it is worth just so much. ° 

(3) I was of the opinion that we have no materials and studies enough for 
a serious book on the Soviet Asiatic regions. I am of the same opinion now. 
But in so far as many stupid and empty books on this or other regions are 
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written (an example, “Russia and Japan,” by Maurice Hindus), I think a fairly 
tolerable book of that type can be written and be reasonably informative. 

(4) The sources presented by Mr. Yugon are not new to those who study 
Russia; it is clear that they do not go much beyond 1937 or even 1936, though the 
chief ec. development took place in Siberia after that date. 

(5) Some of the points of the outline are bordering on nonsense. 

“(a) Superindustrialization as the fundamental idea of the Five-year 
plan.” Superindustrialization was not the fundamental idea of any of the 
Five-year plans. 5 

B 4, c—"Forest industries of Buryat-Mongolia.” That is the only place 
in outline on Western and Eastern Siberia where forest industries are men- 
tioned, though it is not in Buryat-Mongolia primarily (which contains so 
much of the steppe) that forest industry is developed in Siberia. 

B 5, f—Hunting of fur-bearing animals” under the general title the indus 
trialization of Soviet Asia! 

(6) Distortion and mutilations of Russian words go beyond the permissible 
misprints. Could not Mr. Yugon spend a few minutes in going over these names 
and giving us something actual instead of mythical ‘“Sahalimsk” and many other 
places like that? 

(7) In the sources I see many books included presumably for the increase of 
the number of titles. 

What reiation can have “Stenographie Report of the Shakhtinskyi trial, 1935”? 
The trial was related to Don. Cas. production, and not to Siberia. Why then 
are omitted recent trials? 

What is there useful for this book in Tugan-Bavanovsky, The Russian Factory, 
where there is nothing about Siberia, 

The book of Kabo about Tannu-Tuva republic? 

Miller’s History of Siberia, which ends, as far as I remember, in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century? 

Shulpin—Sea hunting? 

Sergeyer, The Soviet Pacific Islands? 

yapanovich, Russia in Northeast Asia? 

Burthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion, bibliography!!! 
and other not less striking examples. 

The decision is, of course, up to you. I only point out to certain things which 
deserve your attention. 

Yours sincerely, 

[s] A. GRAJDANZEY, 


ExuHrsit No. 823 
Free DISTRIBUTION LIST FoR “KOREAN INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT” BY AJG 


For Comment (with the Compliments of WLH) : 

Hugh Borton, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

T. A. Bisson, 353 Willard Avenue, Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Dr. €. K. Moser, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. (Far Eastern 
Section) 

James Shoemaker, Board of Economie Warfare, Washington, D. C. 

Kurt Bloch, Fortune Magazine, Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 

Mrs. Dorothy Orchard, Board of Economic Warfare, Walshington, D. C. 

Carl Remer, Office of Strategic Services, Library of Congress Annex, Wash- 
ington 

Charles B. Fahs, Office of Strategic Services, Library of Congress Annex, 
Washington 

With the Compliments of WLH: 

G. Nye Steiger, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

George Taylor, Room 3313, Social Security Bldg., 4th & Independence Ave., 
Washington 

Owen Lattimore, Office of War Information, 111 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

American Council (3 copies) 

Margaret Cleeve, Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, London, S. W. 1, 
England (2 copies) 

W. D. Berrie, Australian Institute of International Affairs, 369 George Street, 
Sydney 








— <— -— 
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F. L. W. Wood, Victoria University College, Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 700 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Kilsoo Haan 

Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 

sen Dorfman, Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Vera M. Dean, Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 

Col. M. W. Pettigrew, Chief, Far Eastern Unit, Military Intelligence Service, 
War Department, Washington 

J. B. Condliffe, Carnegie Endowment, 405 West 117th Street, New York 

League of Nations Secretariat, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

International Labor Office, 3480 University Street, Montreal, Canada 

G. E. Voitinsky, Institute of World Economics & Politics, Academy of Science, 
Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

Sir George Sansom, British Embassy, Washington 

Douglas MacLennan, Canadian Institute for International Affairs, 230 Bloor 
St., West Toronto, Canada 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Shannon McCune, BEW, 2501 Q Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Exursit No, 824 
PREFACE 


This preliminary report is part of a larger study on Modern Korea to be 
published later by the International Secretariat of the IPR. Other sections of 
this book were submitted as documents for the Mont Tremblant Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in December 1942, one entitled “Memorandum 
on Korea’s Agriculture and Resources” and the other “Memorandum on Politics 
and Government in Korea.” 

The author and the IPR Secretariat will welcome readers’ comments and 
suggestions for improvements to be made in the final version of the book. The 
author alone is responsible for statements of fact or opinion expressed in this 
report. 

For convenience in following the author’s references herein to other chapters 
in the book, some of which are included in the above-mentioned memoranda 
and some are still only in manuscript, the following table of contents of the whole 
book may be useful. 

I. Introduction (partly included in Agriculture and Resources) 
Il. General Information (partly included herein ) 
III. Historical Sketch 
IV. Population (included in Agriculture and Resources) 
V. Agriculture (included in Agriculture and Resources) 

VI. Forestry and Fishing (included in Agriculture and Resources) 

VII. Power and Mineral Resources (included in Agriculture and Resources) 
VIII. Industry (ineluded herein) 

IX. Communications and Transport (included herein) 

X. Money and Banking 

XI. Publie Finance 
XII. External Trade 
XIII. Government (included in Politics and Government) 

XIV. Courts, Prisons, and Police 
XV. Health, Education, and Religion 
XVI. Problems of Korean Independence (included in Politics and Government) 
Statistical Appendix Bibliography 
W. L. Horranp, 
Research Secretary. 
New YorK, April 1943 
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Exuipit No. 825 
May 19, 1943. 
Miss H1ILpA AUSTERN, 
Assistant Treasurer's Office. 

Dear HitpA: This will be your authority to remit the sum of $183 by cable 
through the bank of China to Mr. Guenther Stein in Chungking (c/o Press 
Hostel). This is an advance payment for reports he is to send by radio and mail 
on current developments in Free China. This should be charged under the above 
title to reserve fund in the current International Research Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. L. HOLLanp. 


ExHIBIT No. 826 


JULY 20, 1943. 
Mr. OWEN LATTIMORE, 
Office of War Information, 
111 Sutter Street, New York City. 

DeaR OWEN: The enclosed extract from my letter to Norine about his book 
on Sinkiang is self-explanatory. I would greatly appreciate it if you would do 
what you can to interest the University of California Press in publishing it for us. 

I was sorry that you could not find time to do the review of the Russian book, 
but I realize that it is a considerable chore. We will definitely count on it for 
our December issue, and I suggest that you make it into a review article in 
essay form. I hope you can complete the job by the middle of September at 
the latest. 

What do you think about Bisson’s article on China in the current Far Eastern 
Survey? As you can imagine, it has caused a considerable storm among some of 
the official Chinese here. While I disagree with some of Bisson’s terminology 
I think the article is fundamentally sound and says a lot of things that many 
people feel ought to have been said before this. I suspect it would have been 
better tactics to emphasize the possibilities of reform within the Kuomintang 
and under the leadership of the Generalissimo and the younger members of the 
party rather than to play up the contrast with the Communist areas. C. L. Hsia 
is of course very angry and says it will seriously harm the IPR both here and in 
China. We have offered them an opportunity to reply or submit another article, 
but I am not sure whether they will accept. 

Carter and I have been told to be ready to leave around the end of this month, 
although there is still no assurance that we will get our priorities. If you are 
going to be in Washington about that time, please be sure to let us know, as we 
would both very much like to get your advice on whom to see and how generally 
to behave in China. 

All the best. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. HoLianp. 





Exurpit No. 827 


FresruAry 21, 1944. 
Mrs. WILMA FAIRBANK, 
Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


DesR WiiMA: Under separate cover and at John’s request, I am sending you 
a package of Chinese manuscripts which were erroneously sent here with some 
other material which John brought back from China. They seem to have been 
sent by Lowdermilk for somebody in the Library of Congress. I told John 
about them on Friday and he asked me to return them to you. 

With reference to your note to Art Bisson with reference to Chien’s article 
on local government in China, you have probably noticed that it was published 
in the December 1943 issue of Pacific Affairs. At Chien’s instructions, I have 
paid the fee to Professor Pei in this country together with an additional $200 
representing part payment for the larger study of China’s Government and 
Politics which Chien is now doing for us. I am anxious to find some way of 
remitting another $400 to him during the next few months. I would greatly 
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appreciate it if you could suggest some way of doing this. I have already sent 
a message to Bob Barnett requesting his help, but I doubt if he can manage more 
than about $200 for the present. Incidentally, I should greatly appreciate if it 
vou could let me know privately, perhaps through Rose Yardumian at our Wash- 
ington office, when John Davies is likely to be going back. I have one or two 
personal messages Which I should like him to take. 

, Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. L. HOLLAND. 


ExuHtieir No. 828 
KKA 
DeECcEMBER 7, 1943. 
Dr. WILLIAM T. HOLLAND, 
Research Director of the International Council Institute of Pacific Re lations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

DeAaR Dr. HOLLAND: The material which you were so kind as to loan to this 
iffice has been most helpful. Thank you for putting it at our disposal for the 
last week. 

lhe address by Chou En Lai at Yenan, the disposition of Japanese and puppet 
troops in China, and the Report from Yenan on Communist and Kuomintang 
effort in the War are being returned at this time. The “Situation in China” 
and An Answer to Chinese Comments, by V. Rogey are being used at the present 
time. They will be returned to you this week if that is agreeable to you. 

Thank you again for allowing this office to make use of the timely and valuable 
reports listed above. 

[s] E L Barlow, 
Epwarp L. BARLow, 
Lt. Colonel, G. S. C., Chief, NY Office, MID, 


Exuisit No. 829 
8th Floor 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: ClIrcle 6—4250 
DECEMBER 6, 1943. 
In reply refer to: KKA:sms 
Dr. WILLIAM T. HOLLAND, 
Research Director, International Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, Fourth Floor, New York, N.Y. 

DeaAR Mr. HOLLAND: The enclosed report on “The Situation in China,” by Mr. 
V. Rogev, has aided the work of this office. Thank you for your cooperation in 
making this report available. 

“The Situation in China” and “An Answer to Chinese Criticisms”, by Mr. V. 
Rogev, are being returned at this time. 

[s] E. L. Barlow, 
Epwarp L. Bartow, 
Lt. Col., G4. 8. C., Chief, N. Y. Office, MID. 

Enclosures : 2 Reports 
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Exuinit No. 830 
8th Floor 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: ClIrcle 6-4250 
In reply refer to: AAL: med DECEMBER 1, 1943. 
Dr. WILLIAM T. HOLLAND, 
Research Director of the International Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54 Street, New York, N.Y. 
Drak Mr. HOLLAND: This is to acknowledge receipt of material, which you 
turned over to Miss Francis of this office, as follows: 
1. “Situation in China.” By V. Rogev. (Translation from the Russian journal 
War and the Working Class. ) 
2. Answer to Chinese Comments. By V. Rogev. (Translation from the Russian 
journal War and the Working Class, September 1943. ) 
3. Address by Chou En Lai at Yenan. 
4. Disposition of Japanese and puppet troops in China. (Original with some 
Chinese characters and partial carbon copy without Chinese characters.) 
5. Report from Yenan on Communist and Kuomintang effort in the war. 
This material will be returned to you at the end of this week. 
Thank you for your assistance in making these documents available to this 
office. 
[s] E. L. Barlow, 
Epwarp L. BarRLow, 
Lt. Colonel, G. 8. C., Chief, N. Y. Office, MID. 


Exutsit No, 831 
Sth Floor 
New York, N. Y. 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
In Reply Telephone: Clrele 6—4250 
Refer To: 
DECEMBER 3, 1943. 
Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
1 Hast 54th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Hortanp: We are returning herewith the following material which 
you so kindly loaned to this office : 

The Progress of Indian Industries during the War, by D. N. Ghose, No. 10295. 

2 Issues of the People’s War, newspaper of Indian Communist Party, No. 10295. 

” Issues of The Student, journal of the All India Students’ Federation, 
No. 10295. 

2 Pamphlets from Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, series, No. 10295. 

1 Pamphlets, publ. by Peoples Publishing House, Bombay, No. 10295. 

5 Pamphlets, publ. by the New India Planning Groups, No. 10295. 

Your kind cooperation and interest in making this available is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ EF. 1. Barlow, 
Epwarp L, BARLow, 
Lt. Colonel, G. S.C. 


By hand 
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Exutsit No. 8382 
MARCH 2, 1944. 
Dr. LAUGHLIN CURRIE, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. CuRRIE: This is just to let you know that I have filed my application 
for final citizenship papers. The application is dated March 1 and the Serial 
Number of my first papers (Declaration of Intention) is D22-108175. The appli- 
cation has been filed at the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 70 Columbus 
Avenue, New York 23. 

Admiral Yarnell has written my draft board supporting Carter’s application 
for my deferment on occupational grounds. Apparently President Wilbur, of 
Stanford, and Presi'ent Sproul, of the University of California, have also written 

similar vein. I have told Carter, however, that even if he gets deferment for 
me I shall want to take a Government job which is more directly connected with 
the war, and that I shall stay on only for three or four months until Carter can 
find a successor to me. 

\t the moment the most promising openings in Washington seem to be a Navy 
job in the Bureau of Occupied Areas, where there seems to be some hope of my 
getting a Commission, or a job in O. S. 8S. The latter would probably be more to 
my taste, as it would be concerned with the India-China-Burma theater. How- 
ever, it is almost impossible to get a deferment for a civilian job in O. S. S., and 
it is therefore a question of whether O. 8. S. can also get a Navy commission for 
me, Since Army commissions are now practically unobtainable. 

I should be most grateful if you can do anything to speed up my naturalization. 
I apologize for inflicting this chore on you when you are so busy, but I don’t 
know anyone else who would be in a position to help me in this way. 

Best wishes. 

Yours, 
W. L. HoLLanp. 


Exuipit No. 833 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 11, 1944. 
Informal 
Mr. WILLIAM HOLLANp, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. HOLLAND: With reference to your letter of February 21, 1944, I am 
glad to hear that Chien’s article on Local Government in China was published 
in the December 1948 issue of Pacific Affairs. For my records, and because the 
manuscript was transmitted through the Department, would you let me know 
what the fee on this was and to whom it was paid [penciled : Yes $100.] (Chou, 
Pei-yuan?) Are there reprints of this article for Chien? We might be able to 
send two or three to him by pouch. In the case of other manuscripts placed 
here through our office we have also offered to distribute reprints to a list of 
persons in this country to be designated by the author. 

[ trust that Rose gave you my message regarding John Davies’ departure and 
the transmission of funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wilma Fairbank. 
(Mrs.) WILMA FAIRBANK, 





Ww 
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ExuHrpit No. 8: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 18, 1944. 
Informal 
Mr. T. A. Brisson, 
American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Art: On October 19, 1948 I wrote to you about T. S. Chien’s article 
Wartime Local Government in China which Harriet had told me would probably 
ppear in the December issue of Pacifie Affairs. 
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Can you tell me whether the article has appeared, if there is any honorariun 
and if there will be any reprints for him? 

With best regards. 
Sincerely yours, 








/s/ Wilma F., 
) 





(Mrs.) WiLMA FAIRBANK, M 
f 
t 
Exulsit No. 835 ' 
j 
1 Easr 54 Street, March 20, 1944. j a 
Mrs. WILMA FAIRBANK, W 
Division of Cultural Relations t 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. i 
Dear WILMA: With reference to your letter of March 11, I confirm the fact d 
that we paid Professor Chien $100 for his article on Local Government in China 7 
\ 


This was in accordance with the arrangement I had made with him when I re 
quested the article several months earlier. On Chien’s request, the payment was 
made to Professor Chou in this country. We are not supplying reprints of 
articles, but I am sending you two copies of the magazine in the hope that you 
can either send these complete to Chien or tear out the pages containing his 
article. 

Incidentally, if you ever have promising articles on China's social, political, or 
economic problems, please let me know as we may occasionally be able to use 
them in Pacitric AFFAIRS. As a general rule, we don’t pay for articles and the 
payment to Chien was regarded as an advance payment on the larger book he is 
dving for us. However, we sometimes are able to make modest payments in ) 
special cases. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. L. Hoiianp. 





\ 
Exuinit No. 836 ' 
MARCH 22, 1944. 
Professor ScruyYLeER WALLACE 
Columbia Universiti, j 
431 West 117 Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
I 
Dear Scuuyter: As you may know, Andrew J. Grajdanzev, one of our Research | 
Assoviates and our principal expert in the Japanese language, is temporarily on 


leave getting some teaching experience at Oregon State College. We hope to 
get him back here in the summer, but Carter and I have promised to find a part- 
time academic post for him in or near New York. Because of your possible need 
for people who are pretty well-informed on Japanese language sources and on the 
economic and social problems of Japan, Korea and Formosa, I wonder whether 
there is any likelihood of your using him on a part-time basis at the Navy School 

As you may know from Phil Jessup and Nat Pc ffer, Grajdanzev is apt to b 
excessively polemical. Moreover, his spoken English, though fluent and pungent, 
is not always elegant or idiomatic. I am certain, however, that his experienc 
in teaching will have greatly diminished these two faults. He would be particu- 
larly useful in lectures to seminars on rather specific and even technical problems 
relating to industry, trade, transport, shipping, banking and agriculture in the 
Japanese empire. He is perhaps more intimately acquainted than any othe: 
research worker outside Washington with the Japanese materials on these topics 
We shall shortly be publishing his big book on Modern Korea and he is now work 
ing on a detailed study of Japanese Agriculture. As you probably know. he took 
his Ph. ID. in Evonomies at Columbia and the Korea book was submitted as th 
dissertation. DVeffer was rightly critical of the language and aggressive style o 
much of it, but we are editing it pretty severely for publication. 

Grajdanzey will probably come back in June and I imagine he would be pre 
pared to do some teaching during the summer if necessary. He is an Assistant 
Professor at the moment. Let me know if you see any prospect of using him 

As you may have heard, my draft board relented and gave me a six-month 
deieriment, only till about the end of August. I may take a part-time Government 
job before that time but my main job will still be here. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. L. HoLuanp. 
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ExuHipit No, 837 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITy OF New York, 
NAVAL ScHOOL oF MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, 
March 23, 1944. 


Mr. WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York, New York. 

DreaR Brii_: Could I hold off giving you a definite answer on Grajdanzey for 
nother Week or two insofar as summer work is concerned. I am quite sure that 
we will be very much interested in making use of him on a part-time basis in 
e fall. 

| am delighted indeed that your draft board has given you a six months’ 
deferment and definitely hope that they will renew it at a later period. It seems 

terly ridiculous to force you into uniform when you are doing more effective 
work where you are. 

Cordially yours, 
SCHUYLER, 
ECC (handwritten) Encouraging, ECC. 


Exureir No. 838 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW York, 
April 14, 1944. 
Mr. Writt1AM HorvLanp, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 
Drear Brut: We are scheduling your lectures for Tuesday mornings beginning 
with May 2nd as you suggest. 
lam leaving in about an hour for a two weeks’ holiday and have not yet begun 
to work on the summer schedule. The more I think about it, I doubt very much 
whether we will want to have Mr. Grajdanzey do any lecturing during the 
sulmer, We tight conceivably use him as a consultant in connection with some 
of the projects if he can be cleared by the Office of Naval Intelligence. I will 
eave a note asking Jessup to start the machinery going to get such clearance if 
Mr. Grajdanzev is willing to have the investigation started on the basis of a 
possibility, not a certainty. 
Cordially yours, 
Schuyler. 
SCHUYLER C, WALLACE. 


ExuisiIr No. 839 


AprRIL 12, 1944, 
Prof. SCHUYLER C. WALLACE, 
Columbia University, 
(31 West 117 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Dear Scuuyier: Thanks for your note of April 8. If it’s not inconvenient, I 
ld prefer Tuesday morning presumably beginning May 2 
Is there any likelihood of your being able to reach and decision in the near 
ture about employing Andrew Grajdanzev? May we assume that you will 
I ask simply because 
has usked us to arrange some lectures before he returns from Oregon. 
Sincerely yours, 


ertainly not require his services for the Summer Session ? 


W. L. HoLLanp. 
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Exutsit No. 840 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE Ciry oF NEw YorK, 
NAVAL ScHOoL oF MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, 
New York 27, N. Y., April 8, 1944. 
Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York, New York. 

Drar BILL: After looking over the schedule it appears that we can run your 
series of lectures on either Monday or Tuesday a. m. or Monday at 4:00 p.m. Ir 
does not make much difference to us which hour you prefer. If anything, I think 
Monday morning would be slightly preferable, but only slightly so. 

Cordially yours, 
Schuler, 
SCHUYLER C. WALLACE. 


ExuHrsitT No. 841 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE City OF NEW York, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW AND GOVERNMENT, 
March 27, 1944. 
Mr. W. L. HOLLAND, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22,N. Y. 

DEAR BILL: Since you say so, I agree that I undertook to draft some outline 
for the Far East security organization but I am appalled at the thought. There 
are dozens of schemes running around and I have been participating in one or 
two groups that have been dealing with some of them. I think the one to which 
3ill Johnstone refers must be that which is being developed by a little committee 
under Phil Nash. I have a recent text of their draft. There is also a draft 
prepared by the former League of Nations group in London which I also have. 
I am not sure whether at this stage any particular draft should be selected for 
the kind of criticism you suggest unless it be the London draft which has a 
certain authority because of its signatories. I shall turn the matter over in my 
mind and we can talk about it a little later. 

I shall keep in touch with you about the question of your taking another job. 

Sincerely yours, 
Phil. 
PuHitie C. JESSUP. 


Exuisir No. 842 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1944. 
Mr. W. L. HoLuanp, 
Pacific Affairs, 
1 East 54 Street, New York, New York. 
DEAR Britt: I am inclosing for the information of yourself and Mr. Carter 
excerpt from letter which I have just received from Adler. 
I would appreciate, for obvious reasons, your not showing this around and 
your not disclosing your source of this information. 
Sincerely, 
Irving. 
IRVING S. FRIEDMAN. 
Enclosure. 


Do you see the T. P. R crowd nowadays? If you do, you might inform them 
that they have completely baffled decent people here by appointing Wellington 
Liu to the Secretariat of the forthcoming I. P. R. Conference and by allotting 
him US$10,000 for research? For some reason or other they don’t want to 
believe what is common knowledge here, namely that Liu is a pretty highly 
placed member of Tai Li's outfit I had a talk with Holland on the subject 
last Summer and he seemed to require written evidence to establish Liu’s mem 
bership in the Secret Service. Since then I have received further evidence— 
not written but satisfactory to anyone but an ostrich—that such is the case. 
Of course he will be very well placed from his point of view in the I. P. R. 
Secretariat. 





on: nate: i te C0 a a 
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Exuipir No. 842—-A 
May 1, 1944. 
Mr. IRVING FRIEDMAN, 
United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear IRVING: I have been meaning to call on you in Washington to acknowledge 

vour note of April 10 with the excerpt from Adler’s letter but 1 don’t seem able 
» escape from O. 8. S. where I am now working every Thursday, 

I appreciate knowing about Adler’s comment although it contains nothing new. 
Adler has got things a bit twisted about the Il. P. R. research grant, most of which 
is to be kept here for publication purposes. Another grant of US$10,000 was 
made by a Chinese in New York partly for the relief of selected Chinese scholars. 

Adler’s account of my alleged blindness to Liu’s connections with Tai is not 
very fair. I talked about the matter with him at some length in Calcutta. I 
would rather you did not pass the information on but the situation is that Liu 
has a number of personal! friends in Tai’s organization and he came to the atten- 
ton of Tai himself some years ago because of his friendship for a Shanghai 
engineer who unsuccessfully tried to assassinate Wang Ching-wei. Liu has 
talked to me really frankly about the whole business and gave a very convincing 
story though I have no means, of course, of proving it. Liu says he had been 
repeatedly asked by Tai Li to work for him but has always refused largely 
because his wife and friends have urged him not to accept. One of Liu’s closest 
friends in this country says he is quite certain that Liu is not working for Tai. 

Even if the allegation were true, there is not much that Carter or I could do 
about it as Liu is employed by the China I. P. R., not by us. He is probably 
coming to New York this summer to put a number of research reports through 
the press in preparation for our January conference. 

One of the incidental advantages of the rumors of Liu’s connection with Tai 
is that it has thus far saved the China I. P. R. from suffering the fate of all 
similar organizations in China, namely being swallowed up by Kung. To the 
best of my belief, the funds which the China I. P. R. has recently succeeded in 
raising have been obtained because of the personal interest expressed by the 
Generalissimo. What bank or agency actually turned over the funds I don’t 
know but I am pretty sure it was not the usual handout from Kung. 

Let’s try to have lunch sometime soon. There are several things I want to 
liseuss with you. 

Yours, 
W. L. HoLbLanp. 


Exuipsit No. 843 


OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., 12 April 1944 
Mr. Witn1AM L. HoLiann, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. HOLLAND: Will you be good enough to fill out the enclosed form and 
return it tome. We have put through a request for your appointment as a WOC 
Consultant. You will get $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence, and your railroad 
fare. I have told Personnel that you will be here on April 20. 

Sincerely, 
/s/_ Alice B. Foy 
ALICE B. Foy, 
Administrative Office, Planning Staff. 
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Exuipit No. 844 


ApriL 17, 1944. 
Miss Atice B. Foy, 
Office of Strategic Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss Foy: Thank you for your letter of April 12 enclosing the Federa 
Employment form which I return herewith. You will see that I have filled out ; 
only some of the questions. Having wasted a great deal of time already filling 
in a twelve page application form for O. 8. S., I am not disposed to repeat thx 
process. Your office is at liberty to answer the remaining questions on the basi: 
of what I have already submitted. If this is done, I should be prepared to con 
sider signing the application form, 

If this procedure is likely to prevent your office from employing me on Apri 
20, perhaps you would be good enough to let me and also Dr. Norman Brown know 
lam sorry to appear uncooperative but there is a limit to the number of forms I 
can bring myself to fill in for the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. HoLLanp. 


enc, 


Exuipit No. 845 
CoLtumMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE City or New York, 
NAVAL SCHOOL OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, 
New York 27, N. Y., April 25, 1944. 
Mr. Wm L. HOLLAND, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York, New York. 

Dear Mr. HOLLAND: As you perhaps know, Mr. Wallace has been out of town 
for a few days. Before his departure, he indicated that you had requested that 
if possible, your class be scheduled on Tuesday mornings. Accordingly, we have 
made the following arrangements: 

Your lecture series on South East Asia will come on May 2, 9, 16 and 23rd, 
from 9 to 11 in the morning, in Room 302, Fayerweather Hall. 

I hope that this arrangement is satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. Chamberlain 
L. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Lieut. (jg) USNR, Academic Aide. 


Exuiir No. 846 
May 17, 1944. 
Mrs. ELEANOR LATTIMORE, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dear ELEANOR: I enclose three letters to people in Chungking which I should 
very much like to have delivered by Owen if it’s not too inconvenient for him. I 
know it’s a bit of an imposition as he will probably be asked to carry dozens 
of other messages, but if he can manage to take them I shall be extremely 
grateful. I certainly wish I were going along. It will be a most interesting 
and probably critical time in Chungking 

I am just starting to read the first draft of the Wallace pamphlet which 


looks like a very interesting job. 
I am glad you can review the book on the Gobi desert. 


Yours, 
W. L. Hotianp. 


ences, 3. 
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Exnuisit No. 847 


FREE WORLD 
FREE Worup Housks, 144 BLEECKER ST., New York 12, N. Y. 
Telephone: ALGONQUIN 4-0722. Cable Address: FREEWORLD NEWYORK 


JUNE 19, 1944. 
Mr. WrtL1aAM L. HoLLaNnp, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 Eust 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. HoLtianp: It gives me great pleasure to send you under separate 
ver, a Copy Of the April 1944 issue of our Mexican edition, MuNpbo Lrpre. 
In this edition is a reprint of the Round Table Conference, “What to do 
th Japan,” in which you participated and which was origibally published 
n the March 1944 edition of Free WorLp magazine. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Lovis DoLivet. 
Louis Dolivet. 
LD: NB. 


Exuibit No, 848 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
NATIONAL SECRETARIAT, 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, March 238, 1946. 
W. L. HOLLAND, Esq., 
Secretary-General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 Bast 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

Deak Bit: You may not have heard that Fred Poland has been held for 
weeks in connection with the spy round-up in Ottawa. I enclose a puge from the 
local Worning pauper. 

The C. L. I. A. is ignoring the publicity; our stand is that our membership 
includes all political parties for purposes of good discussion at meetings, and that 
the branches can enlist any persons they wish. 

Poland has been held without benetit of counsel and his wife is seeking habeas 
corpus. We have no idea of whether Fred is guilty; 1 have known about his 
being held since the third day after the story broke, or thereabouts but I had 
no proof to substantiate my suspicions until the recent announcement (under- 
line is pencilled). 

Yours sincerely, 
DouGLas A. MACLENNAN, National Secretary. 
DAM: bm 
Copy to Mr. E. C. Carter. 


ExuHIbit No, 849 


25TH MARCH 1946, 
DOUGLAS MACLENNAN, EsaqQ., 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
230 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5. 


DeraAR Douctas: I am grateful to you for your note of March 23rd enclosing the 
ppng on Fred Poland. I had seen a brief reference to the matter in the 
Vew York Tinies and got the impression that the habeas corpus request would 
obably succeed, ‘The whole procedure adopted by the government seems very 
irious and | should imagine there may be a considerable protest about it in 
Parliament. I should appreciate it if you would keep me informed of what 
Velops and particularly of any further references. to the Canadian Institute 
the IPR. 
You may be interested to know that Dr. Chen Nan-sang and his wife have just 
rived here from India. Chen will be teaching for the next few months at the 
University of Washington and during the summer may be doing some work for 
he I?’R. For the past three years he has been working in New Delhi at the 
Lritish Ministry of Information and during the past four months has travelled 
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widely in India studying the agricultural situation. Although there will not 
be time for him to visit Canada before he goes to Seattle, it occurs to me that 
your Victoria and Vancouver branches might want to invite him to speak before 
them during the next few months. 

J. P. Simon of your Victoria branch has asked Carter or me to participate in 
the annual joint conference of the IPR and the Canadian Institute in Victoria 
on May 10 to 12. I am inclined to accept this invitation as I may have to visit 
the Pacific coast about that time. If so 1 would probably plan to visit Vancouver 
as well. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Secretary-General, 


Exuipit No. 850 


PHILIP J. JAFFE, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., April 29, 1948. 
Mr. W. L. HoLianp, 
Acting Executive Vice Chairman, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

DeAr Mr. HOLLAND: For some time now, I have been one of those that believed 
that in the coming years the most important area in the Far East will be Japan. 
Up to the present, no detailed study of developments in postwar Japan has 
appeared in print. I feel strongly that such a study is needed, and that the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is the appropriate organization to direct it. If you 
feel that this is the right time to undertake such a study, and if you have a 
competent person available for this project, I would be very happy to make a 
financial contribution towards that end. 

Would you be kind enough to let me know whether you feel that this project 
is worthwhile and whether you have the right person available for it; and, if so, 
approximately how large a contribution would be required from me to make it 
possible? 

Cordially yours, 
Puiuipe J. JAFFE. 
(signed) Philip J. Jaffe. 


OXHIBIT No. 851 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INc., 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C., 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y., 30th April, 1948. 
ELdorado 5—-1759 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Consultant, ECAFE Secretariat, 
106 Whangpoo Road, Shanghai, China. 

Dear Mr. CARTER: With reference to the attached letter from Jaffe of April 29, 
I might add that he has now decided it would be better for Bisson to continue 
working on his research project under IPR auspices and hopes that the American 
IPR will be willing to receive a donation of $3,000 which can be used to pay 
Bisson for a continuation of his current IPR research project on the impact of 
SCAP on Japanese life. We trust the Executive Committee will not object to 
receiving the money. It will ease Phil’s tax problem. 

Sincerely, 
Bill, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLANp, 
Acting Executive Vice Chairman. 

P. S.—C. D. Jackson of Time, Inec., phoned Emeny this morning to check on 
the IPR. Jackson is a member of the Board of Independent Aid, and apparent] 
the Board is seriously considering the IPR’s appeal. Emeny took the opportunity 
to inquire of Jackson what the possibilities of a renewal of Time’s contribution 
would be, and apparently didn’t get a negative response. So we shall wait and 
see. 

(Penciled:) Ree’d, May 7, i948. 

(Penciled:) Brooks has now retracted his earlier strong criticism of Ros- 
singer and now recommends him to me in the most glowing terms. 


——E 





D 
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Exnurpsit No. 852 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York, January 25, 1950. 
Dr. E. HERBERT NORMAN, 
Canadian Liaison Mission, c/o Foreign Liaison Section G-2, 
GHQ, AFPAC, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 

Dear Hers: I was delighted to find your letter of January 5th awaiting me 
on my return to New York and even more pleased to see a copy of your book. 
It is an excellent production job despite the unattractive cover and title page. I 

ok the liberty of sending it immediately to Sansom, who tells me that he is 
reading it with very great interest and admiration—so much so that he is going 
to write you directly about a number of specific points including probably some 

isagreements. He has also agreed to review it for Paciric AFFAIRS, comment- 
ing mainly on the broader social and economic implications of your analysis of 
Japanese feudalism. At a later date he is keen to write a more detailed and 
onger review for one of the professional journals, such as the Far EASTERN 
QUARTERLY. I Shall try to send you a copy of his PAciric AFFAIRs review as soon 
as we receive the manuscript, probably some time within the next three or four 
weeks. 

If you have another copy to spare, I do hope you will send it to Miriam Farley 
for review in the Far Eastern Survey. I know she would appreciate seeing it. 
She has just written a rather long and interesting review article on Sansom’s 
book, The Western World and Japan, which we may print in the next Pacrric 
AFFAIRS. 

Mary Healy has sent vou a copy of Sansom’s book which I hope you will ad- 
mire as much as I do. Won’t you try to write a review of it for one of the Eng- 
lish-language publications in Japan and let me have a copy of your manuscript. 

I think there is a good chance that under the joint auspices of the Japan IPR 
and the Tokyo National University and with some Rockefeller Foundation help 
Sansom will be able to visit Japan next fall and give a series of eight or ten 
lectures, which will subsequently form the basis for a book to be published 
under IPR auspices. In many ways I think it is likely to be a kind of projec- 
tion of the ideas in his present book into the problems of contemporary Japan. 
Sansom tells me that he is now planning to work on his “swan song”, a rather 
general book on eighteenth century Japan with numerous incidental compari- 
sons with eighteenth century Europe. 

I do hope you are making some headway on your volume, “Essays on Japanese 
Politics and Society.” Knowing how you are apt to be interrupted by the pres- 
sure of other work I hope you will try to finish each chapter one by one and 
send along the revised manuscript as soon as possible rather than keeping the 

hole book until all the revisions and additional chapters have been completed. 
Why not make a start with the principal chapters in the earlier mimeographed 
eport? Incidentally let me know if it would facilitate things if I can send you 
an advance payment of say $200.00, which you can use to cover incidental clerical 
or research expenses. 

You may be interested to know that Bob Fearey, who is still in the Northeast 
Asia Division of the State Department, has just completed a 50,000 word supple- 

nt to Ed Martin’s earlier IPR book, The Allied Occupation of Japan. We 
hope to produce the revised and enlarged edition within the next four months 
I SO) 

I would be most grateful to have any news from you on research developments 
in the Japan IPR. Perhaps you can get Okubo to tell you what is happening 
nd also to remind Matsuo to write,me soon about the new projects which I 

scussed with the Japan IPR people. 

All good wishes to Irene and yourself. 

Yours, 
WILLIAM L. HoLuanp, Secretary-General, 
ce: PEL. 
MFH. 
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ExuisitT No. 853 


CANADIAN LIAISON MISSION, 
Tokyo, 5th January, 1950. 
W. L. Hotiann, Esq., 
Sec’y, Pacific Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, 
New York 2, N. Y. 

Dear LIL: I presume you have returned to New York by now from your world 
jaunt. I would very much like to have an opportunity of seeing some of your 
observations on the countries you visited. I trust that you will write up some 
aspects of your trip in one of the I. P. R. publications, 

I am sending you by the saine mail a copy of my work on Ando Shoeki, which 
was finally published last month. I think Kenkyusha did a respectable job 
of printing, although I must say that the Asiatic Society format is not the most 
attractive in the world. On the first day after publication, I hastily picked up 
some of the misprints I noticed and the printer obligingly struck off a page of 
errata, which is enclosed with the copy. One or two which I missed I shall 
take the liberty of correcting marginally. The work, I fear, shows signs of com- 
position at different periods of time but, since it is after all a rather enlarged 
essay, it may not affect the argument too seriously. I know I shall be open to 
the criticism that I have nagnified the subject out of its proper proportion making 
Shoeki appear a more orginial or incisive figure than some might think he de- 
serves. I should be happy to have your frank opinion on this subject and on 
any other feature of the work on which you feel like commenting. Although 
I am sending this book to you personally, I should be grateful if you would 
make use of it by reviewing it yourself or, if you are too busy, have someone 
else on your staff review it for an I. P .R. publication—preferable Pacifie Affairs. 
I am asking the editor of the Asiatic Society, who is for the current year Don 
Brown, Civil Information and Education Section, General Headquarters, to mail 
a few copies to the institutions or publications on Far Eastern subjects. 

As you may have noticed, our Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. 
Pearson, is coming with a large delegation to Japan at the end of this month 
after the Colembo Conference and will stay for about four days. Naturally, 
things will be quite hectic for a while before and after the visit but, unless I am 
in the very near future given another assignment, which is always possible 
after the length of time I have been here, I intend to get down to some work on 
the series of essays which we discussed on Japanese political and biographical 
subjects. 

With all good wishes for the coming year to both Doreen and you, 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT. 





EXHIsBit No. 854 


CANADIAN LIAISON MISSION, 
Tokyo, February 13, 1950. 
Mr. W. L. Horvanpn, 
Secretary-General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 BE. 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 

Dear Brit: Many thanks for your letter of January 25 in which you acknowl- 
edge receipt of my book. I am delighted, of course, to know that Sansom is re- 
viewing it and he wrote me a very kind letter about it. I still have not received 
his book, “The Western World and Japan,” but am naturally looking forward to 
it keenly. I would be honoured to review it, although I would like to take my 
time and do as thorough a job as possible. 

I must confess that I haven't made much headway on my “Essays on Japanese 
politics and society,” except to continue accumulating fresh material for other 
sections. It is very thoughtful of you to suggest making an advance of $200 to 
assist in clerical and research expenses. For the present, I think I had better 
decline this kind offer, but may I take a rain check on it so that, when I feel the 
work is making real progress, then I would have less scruples about taking it? 
At the present, that time is a little remote although my intention to go on is 
still as strong as ever. 

I have remembered you to the IPR people here. 

With kind regards from both Irene and myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
Herbert. 
E. H. NorMAn, 


i 
2 
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ExuHiBit No. 853 


APRIL 26, 1950. 
Mr. CHARLES Loomts, 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, Dillingham Building Anneg, 
Halekauwila Street, Honolulu 16, T. H. 

Dear CHARLES: Thanks for your personal note of April 24 enclosing a copy of 
your note to Clayton Lane. Needless to say there are bound to be some adverse 
effects on the IPR from all the McCarthy and Budenz charges. On the other 
hand, it seems pretty clear from the categorical refutations of Budenz which 
Bella Dodd and Browder are making that the myth about the IPR as a communist 
organization will be pretty well exploded. While the next 2 months are going to 
be very difficult for the American IPR, I am confident that it will weather the 
storm and that the IPR’s prospects will then be pretty bright. For your strictly 
confidential information, I may tell you that the Rockefeller Foundation officers 
e going to recommend that a special and very exceptional grant be made to 
both the American IPR and the Pacific Council at the June meeting of the 
Foundation. Again for your personal information alone, I can tell you that 
there is a good prospect that the Ford Foundation (which officially has not yet 
begun to operate) will make a special preliminary grant to the Pacific Council 
for research on Southeast Asia. I know that our appeal to the Ford Foundation 
has had the specific and enthusiastic backing of Arthur Bean, Sir George San- 
som, Phil Jessup, Dean Rusk, and Huntington Gilchrist. 

As you probably know we have had some excellent publicity, notably in the 
Washington Post, where Alfred Friendly ran a very long article exposing Kohl- 
berg and enthusiastically supporting the IPR (Sunday issue of April 23). 

There is always, of course, the chance that Foundation trustees may be 
punicked by some new spectacular development, but my own guess is that this 
will not happen and that there is a good chance that the IPR can even benefit in 
the long run from the present attacks upon it. So I certainly hope you will go 
ahead vigorously with your Pacific House scheme. I think it is wonderful that 
you have been able to put this over so well at a time like this, and I only wish 
the New York office could point to an achievement like yours. 

All good wishes 

Yours sincerely, 


‘ 


Witi1AM L. HoLiLanp, 
Secretary-General. 


Exursit No. 856 


May 17, 1950 
Sir GEORGE SANSON, 
Chandos Lodge, Eye, Suffolk, England. 

Dear Str GEorGE: As you know, the various charges by Senator McCarthy and 
Louis Budens against Owen Lattimore have included references to the I. P. R. 
as a pro-communist organization or as harboring a communist “cell’’ in past 
years. Despite the statements issued by Lane, President Raymond Allen, myself 
and others, these insinuations are likely to continue as long as the attack on 
the State Department’s Far Eastern policy is kept up. They are being made 
continually by certain newspaper columnists, notably George Sokolsky in the 
Hearst press. The latest blast comes from a sheet called “Counterattack” which 
asserts that the IPR is still employing communists and publishing communist 
reports. Specifically they complain about the following items in our current 
international research program: “The Impact of SCAP on Japanese Life” by 
T. A. Bisson; “Documents on Soviet Far Eastern Policy Since Yalta” by William 
Mandel; “Philippine Nationalism” by Abraham Chapman; “Notes on Labor 
Problems in Nationalist China During the War” by Israel Epstein (this last 
having been published in mimeographed form last year). 

These studies are all under the auspices of the International Secretariat, 
not the American IPR. Two of them, those by Epstein and by Chapman, were 
originally started (in 1943 and 1946) by the American IPR with funds given 
by the American People’s Fund (Fred Field's money). After the American 
IPR Executive Committee, on my recommendation, had appointed Clayton 
Lane to be Executive Secretary, I explained the background of these two projects 
to him. Because the projects did not directly concern American policy, and 
because I wanted him to be free to operate as he wished without being hampered 
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by any past commitments involving such a controversial figure as Field, | 
suggested that the two studies be put under the auspices of the Internationa 
Secretariat. This was done and the unspent portion of the funds was returne 
to Field. 

After some delay Epstein completed his manuscript. After being read ani 
criticized by Lattimore, Fairbank and me, it was edited and somewhat shortened 
by Lillienthal and then issued in mineographed form last year. It’s a factua 
study of limited historical interest and has not aroused criticism from reviewers. 
Any way it’s over the dam. 

The Chapman study has also been delayed. He promised to submit the com- 
plete manuscript at the end of 1949. I phoned him the other day and he told 
me that the report is about 90 percent finished and that he will definitely submit 
the whole manuscript before the middle of June. It’s quality is hard to predict 
but I expect it will contain (besides historical background) a great deal of 
accurate and hitherto not generally available information on Philippine politics ; 
and parties. He knows a lot about the Philippine political situation. Fo 

Chapman is under attack because, as he readily states, he was elected in 1945 
as a member of the New York State Committee of the Communist Party. Ithink | 
it is almost certain that he is still a communist. As far as I know this is the 
only case in the IPR research program involving a study by a communist party 
member. It thus constitutes a good test case of whether we should follow our | 
traditional practice of judging a study on its merits, in the light of comments 
from qualified critics, or of deciding in advance whether to accept or reject it in 
the light of the author’s communist party membership. My own past policy, and 
the one I would still recommend despite its unpopularity these days, is to decide { 
on the basis of the manuscript. I’ve so informed Chapman and have also told 
him that the manuscript will undoubtedly be read with a very critical eye and 
that I can give him no assurance it will be accepted for publication. To me it 
would seem absurd and cowardly at this late date for us to disown the study in 


SEER 


advance after it’s been on our lists for several years. : 
My idea would be to have the manuscript read by such people as Claude Buss : 
(Stanford University), Laurence Salisbury, one person on the Philippine desk 4 


in the Research Division of the State Department, one qualified Filipino, and one 
qualified businessman with knowledge of the contemporary Philippine scene. If 
the comments are generally adverse, and if on the basis of them I conclude that 
it would not be feasible to get the study satisfactorily revised, I presume we shall 
drop any idea of publication. If the comments are generally favorable, then I 
would like your advice on how to proceed. One possibility would be to go ahead 
with such editorial revision as seems justified in the light of the readers’ com- 
ments but to postpone final publication arrangements until the matter of policy 
has been decided by the International Research Committee and the Pacifie Coun- 
cil at the Lucknow Conference. Another possibility would be to issue the study 
in a mimeographed edition for restricted circulation to national councils and 
research institutions, with a preface mentioning the author's communist party 
membership, and perhaps including the comments of those who read the first 
draft. 

Admittedly it will be easier to form an opinion on this after we see a few 
sample chapters, which I may receive in about two weeks. However, the ques- 
tion is complicated by the fact that last January, the American I. P. R. at Clay- 
ton Lane’s strong insistence rejected (but paid for) an article by Chapman on 
Philippine politics today, which had previously been requested by the editor 
of the Far Eastern Survey, and which in quality and essential accuracy was 
judged by all who read it, including Mr. Lane, as acceptable. The ground given 
for rejection, was Chapman’s membership on the executive committee of the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, New York, an organization 
which was listed as “subversive” last year by the Attorney General. The Survey 
editor was unaware of this fact when she originally requested the article. The 
American I. P. R. Executive Committee which was asked to rule on this point 
of policy was divided in its views, but left it to Mr. Lane to decide. 

Mr. Lane still feels that no manuscript should be accepted by the I. P. R. 
(either American or International Secretariat) from a writer who is a Commu- 
nist or a member of a policy committee of an organization listed as subversive 
by the Attorney General. (The list is a very extensive one, including the Amer- 
ican-Russian Institute of which Mr. Carter and Harriet Moore Gelfan have been 
leading members, but not the American I. P. R.). Undoubtedly several other 
members of the American I. P. R. Board of Trustees share Mr. Lane’s view, 
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though the matter has never been put to a vote. Mr. Lane and they would of 
ourse respect the views of the international officers and other members of the 
Pacific Council, but would probably point out that since Chapman is an Amer- 
an, and since the study began under American I. P. R. auspices with a grant 
om Field’s American People’s Fund, the publication of the report, even under 
International Secretariat auspices, would provide further ammunition to those 
ho are already attacking the I. P. R. On the other hand it seems to me un- 
likely that cancellation of the project now and suppression of the report would 
do much to make our critics end their attacks, especially when the project has 
een included on our lists for the last five years, and when both Pacific Affairs 
nd Far Bastern Survey have previously (in 1946) published articles by Chap- 
man, 

As for Bisson, he is now teaching at the University of California and carrying 
on his study of industrial deconcentration in Japan with the aid of a direct grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. He is not receiving any grant from the I. P. R 
but we are committed to helping in the eventual publication of his book. To sug 
cest that, after publishing several of his earlier books and making several grants 
to him over the past ten years, we should now become apologetic about him or 
try to dissociate ourselves from him would be ridiculous. 

Mandel’s project is simply a collection of official Soviet diplomatic documents 
and Soviet editorial comments. It is now almost finished and in order to make 
it more useful, I’ve written to Max Beloff at Oxford asking if he would write an 
introductory chapter analyzing Soviet Far Eastern policy since 1945, largely 
by expanding the excellent article he has written on this topic for the June issue 
of Pacific Affairs. Mandel, you will recall, is the author of the Inquiry Series 
yolume on The Soviet Far East and Central Asia. 

I'm sorry to inflict all this on you. If it were not for the fact that the Amer- 
ican I, P. R., in the public mind, is almost indistinguishable from the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, I would say that we should proceed in our traditional way, 
judging the research manuscrips on their merits, and pay no attention to the 
McCarthy and similar attacks. What do you advise? I shall await your reply 
before sending copies of the correspondence to Gilchrist and other Pacific Council 
officers. 

All good wishes. 

Yours, 
WiILiiAM L. HoLtiann, 
Secretary-General. 


Exuipnit No. 857 


{Cablegram] 

3 Moskou 2720 28 5 17 10 CHO 
Holland Inspacrel Tokyo a 

Motylev cabled Carter suggesting meet you Vladivostock July eighteenth Stop 
No reply Stop Cable whether coming; if yes, which Soviet consulate to issue 
visa, 

HARONDAR 
JuL. 6 AM 5 54. 


Exnipit No. 858 
W. L. HoLianp, 
1 East 54th St. (Sth floor), New York 22, N. ¥., 
September 12, 1950 [6.30 p. m.]. 
Night letter. 
DEAN Rusk, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Urgent could you kindly cable Supreme Commander urging him favorably 
consider permitting Japanese delegation attend IPR conference Lucknow Octo- 
ber third to fifteenth? I am advised that influential Washington recommenda- 
tion is needed to assure clearances. Please phone or wire me collect if you 
wish. Is there anything more I can do regarding Kahins passport? Urgently 
need him at Lucknow. Can you now give me names of special American dele- 
gates you would like attend Lucknow? 

WitrtAm L. Hoirianp. 
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ExHisit No. 859 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1950. 
Personal 
The Hon. DEAN Rusk, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dean: I was sorry not to reach you on the phone in New York as | 
wanted to ask whether you had found any well-qualified Americans whom you 
might especially wish to attend the Lucknow conference of the IPR as members 
of the American delegation. I do hope you'll let me know soon if you have any 
special candidates. I’m sorry that Sen. Graham couldn't accept our invitation, 
but I’m hoping now that W. W. Waymack will accept the offer of a grant from the 
Carnegie Endowment to enable him to go to Lucknow. 

Ordinarily we don’t include government officials in the American delegation 
to an IPR conference, but Lane previously wrote Loy Henderson asking him to 
consider sending someone not in a policy-making position and preferably not 
a regular foreign service officer. Henderson declined, saying that he disliked 
making any such distinctions in his staff. I've told him, however, that I'd like 
to discuss the matter further with him in New Delhi, as it might be possible for 
us to include one or two specialists, such as cultural or agricultural or informa- 
tion officers of the Embassy in the delegation if you thought it desirable. I'd 
like your advice on the matter, as it sometimes raises touchy questions with the 
other delegations. In spite of all we say, I suspect that the Indian delegation, 
and possibly some of the other groups too, may include people who are at least 
mainly if not wholly government officials. 

May I make an urgent and probably irregular appeal to you to lend your 
weightiest support to the double IPR financial appeal which is to be considered 
by the Rockefeller Foundation on September 22. As a Foundation trustee, you 
probably know better than I that one or two members of the Foundation’s 
Executive Committee have been worried about all the McCarthy and Budenz 
charges against the IPR. The officers of the Foundation have given us very 
solid support, but it has been suggested to me that in this abnormal situation 
their hand would be strengthened if an impressive body of outside testimony 
and recommendations were sent to President Barnard, including letters from 
former Foundations officers and trustees. I have accordingly asked such people 
as Raymond Fosdick, Robert G.- Sproul, Stacy May and Sydnor Walker if they 
would submit letters, and have also asked General Marshall, as an IPR trustee, 
to do likewise if possible before he officially assumes his new job. Your own 
position in this question is peculiarly important and Mr. Swope and I would 
therefore appreciate it greatly if you could see your way to indicate your belief 
in the importance of the IPR at this time. Your words of support for us to the 
Ford Foundation were very influential, even though action on that grant has 
been postponed pending the forthcoming appointment of a director for the 
foundation 
Yours, ” 


W. L. HoLianp. 


ExuIsitT No. 860 


12-12-50—PaciFic CouUNcIL OFFICERS 


Chairman—Arthur H. Dean, partner, Sullivan & Cromwell, attorneys, New York. 
Vice-Chairmen—Edgar McInnis (Canada), Professor of History, University of 
Toronto. 
Paul Emile Naggiar (France), former French Ambassador to 
the United States. 
S. Kitadai (Japan), former President, Reconstruction Finance 
3ank, 
A.B, A. Haleem (Pakistan), President, Sind University. 
Manuel Elizalde (Philippines), Elizalde & Co., Manila. 
Chairman, Research Committee—Sir George Sanson, Director, East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University, New York. 
Chairman, Finance Committee—Laurence Heyworth, Lever Brothers, London. 
Chairman, Program Committee—D. R. Gadgil, Director, Gokhale Institute of 
Economics and Polities, Poona. 
Secretary General—W. L. Holland. 
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NATIONAL COUNCILS 


‘ACIFIC COUNCIL MEMBERS NATIONAL SECRETARIES 
Australian Institute of International Affairs 
369 George Street, Sydney, Australia 
Norman Cowper George Caiger 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Canada 
rR. G. Cavell Douglas MacLennan 
Comite d’Etudes des Problemes du Pacifique 
54 rue de Varenne, Paris VII, France 
Paul Emile Naggiar Roger Levy 
Indian Council of World Affairs 
Kashi House, Connaught Place 
New Delhi, India 
H. N. Kunzru A. Appadorai 
Nihon Taiheiyo Mondai Chosakai 
Room 602, Mitsui Sango Kan 
No. 1, 2-chome, Muromachi 
Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
S. Kitadai M. Matsuo 
New Zealand Institute of International Affairs 
9 Himalaya Crescent, Khandallah 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Rk. O. MeGechan J. F. Northey 
*akistan Institute of International Affairs 
Frere Hall, Karachi, Pakistan 
A. B. A. Haleem K, Sarwar Hasan 
Philippine Council, I. P. R. 
State Building, Rizal Avenue, Manila, P. I. 
Manuel Elizalde Quirino Gregorio 
U. S. S. R. Council of the I. P. R. 
Volhonka 14, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 
Kugene Zhukov 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
10, St. Jame’s Square 
London, 8S. W. 1, England 
Arthur Creech Jones Ivison S. Macadam 
American Institute of Pacific Relations 
1 East 54th Street 
New York 22, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Edward C. Carter K. R. C. Greene 
Asst. Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 1 EAst 54 Sr., 
NEw YorK, N. Y. 





ExHiBIT No. 861 
1 FeBprRuUARY 1951. 
Justice WILLIAM O, DOUGLAS, 
Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JUstTIcE DouGLAS: I am sending you an advance copy of a preliminary 
report on the Lucknow Conference, entitled: ASIAN NATIONALISM AND WESTERN 
PoLiciges, containing the rapporteurs’ summaries of the discussions and the 
opening speech by Prime Minister Nehru. I think you will be interested in many 
of the points brought out in the discussions. 

In view of the widespread publicity which the Lucknow Conference evoked in 
the press of India, Pakistan, Japan, Canada, the United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States, you will be interested to see the enclosed copy of some of 
the Soviet news dispatches and radio broadcasts on the Conference. 

The IPR is now also distributing copies of the recently published volume 
Indian-American Relations which summarizes the discussions at the India- 
America Conference held in Delhi in December 1949 under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations and the Indian Council of World 
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Affairs. Many passages in this volume have an important bearing on the present 
day relationships between India and the United States. The volume also pro 
vides a useful companion study to the American IPR’s previously published book, 
India and the United States by L. K. Rosinger. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Executive Vice Chairman. 


ExHIsBIt No. 862 
Ref. FA132 
(Penciled:) WLH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES PRESS, 
26, Kuo Hui Chieh, Peking, China, Mar. 22, 1951. 
Mr. S. B. THOMAS, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 E 54th St., New York 22, U.S. A. 

Dear Str: Your letter addressed to the China Information Bureau has been 
forwarded to this Press. We noted that you asked for quite a voluminious set 
of documentary materials pertaining to the local administration of the Republic 
of China, and also its people’s representative organs. As you probably know, 
this Press has published a lot of those documents in English and other foreign 
languages and your library has acquired a copy of more of each of these publica- 
tions. Undoubtedly these cannot meet all your requirements ; but we can hardly 
contribute anything more from our own sources. Of course we will be glad 
to help you in this connection, but we have to be furnished first with an official 
letter from your Institute signed by the Secretary-General with which we can 
more conveniently approach other organisations on your behalf. 

Hoping to hear from you again, 

Yours sincerely, 
V. G. Tseng, 
V. G. TSENG, 
Circulation Department, Foreign Languages Press. 


Exnutsir No. 863 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y., April 5, 1951. 
Mr. V. G. TSENG, 
Circulation Department, Foreign Languages Press, 
26, Kuo Hui Chieh, Peking, China. 

Dear Mr. Tsenc: In reference to your letter of March 22 to Mr. S. B. Thomas, 
of the staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations, I would like to repeat his request 
for documentary material on local government in the People’s Republic of China. 
I would be most grateful if you could arrange to send us the texts of important 
documents (other than those contained in the publications you have already 
sent us) on the organization, status, and function of organs of local govern- 
ment on the county, municipal, and provincial level. 

If the relevant documents have been translated into English or one of the 
other western languages, we would of course be happy to secure the translated 
version, but, if not, would very much appreciate procuring the Chinese texts. 

Thank you very much for your assistance. 

Very sincerely yours, 


J Wr41tamM L. Hotianp, 
WLH :abs Secretary General. 











oud 
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Exutsit No. 864 
APRIL 12, 1951. 
Mr. GEoRGE J. BEAL, 
Ofice of the Comptroller, The Rockefeller Foundation, 
49 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. BEAL: This is to acknowledge with cordial thanks your letter of 
April 10 enclosing a check ‘for $10,000 for the budget of the Pacific Council of 
the. f.. m. 
In accordance with your request I am enclosing a budget for the American 
I P. R. for the period October 1, 1950, to September 30, 1951. Since the 
American I. P. R. budget is normally made up on a calendar year basis, you will 
understand that we have had to estimate the enclosed statement by taking the 
actual figures for the last three months of 1950 and combining them with pro 
rated budget figures for the first nine months of 1951. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Secretary General. 


WLH:abs 


Ene. 2 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 
Budget—Calendar Year 1951 
Cash Balance, January 1, 1901............--.ecnne a a a $16, 330. 93 
Receipts: 
Foundations_____ a a a 22, 500. 00 
BnMMER A APRON. SONS RUROINI ae cose essitanate cco eat ontignees shania _... 44, 394. 00 
Gther income........... ices ia a  aa ata 400. 0O 
Far Eastern Survey, subscriptions__...._.._.._..____ heen 7, 000. 00 
ee #, 500. 0O 
SN hg Na a tig ' vstmeie O, Lee BO 


Expenditures: 


I a minimananue Quy an OO 
grant 00: Peter Comet go ” sna 9, OOO. OO 
Sree RU NO  . caisiceninclusien ctieanleheminelposekensniousen oe ne 
I i aaa aie Sisal th aes an eee apc a ie Eh Nan! hh 1, GOO, OO 
a ee a ae 6, 400, 00 
I Sista teaaiai a aa 5, 150. 00 
Fuca a  estaneiminb indienne ohne 3, 900. 00 
Services to Members ________-_-_~_- sahieemeela ies sccalliicactabenad eteddia << stearate cae 4, 435. 00 


Promotion 2, 000. 00 


Total__------~-. ip dea taped aioe Neadiaabten eee sD echiesad en ce whacecnatc Se aa $77, 622. 00 
Balance to be carried forward 12/31/51___________ a Nae a 13, 502. 93 


$91, 124. 93 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 


Budget—Receipts and Expenditures, October 1, 1950-September 80, 1951** 





Total re 


| | 








Ree & Exp | ays 
Oct-Dee wae ceipts & Ex 
1950 Pay penditurs 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1950 $5, 946. 51 : . $5, 946. 
Receipts | | { 
Foundations | 15,000.00 | $16,875.00 31,875 
Membership contributions 10, 635. 00 | 33, 295. 50 | 43, 930. § 
Other Income 10.05 | 300. 00 | 310. ( 
Far Eastern Survey, subscriptions | 2, 374. 42 5, 250.00 | 7, 624. 4 
Royalties 164. 38 | 375. 00 | 539 
Total : $34. 130.36 | $56,095. 50 | $90, 225.8 
Disbursements | | 
Administration $5, 844. 62 $19, 651. 50 $25, 496. 12 
Grand to Pacific Council 4, 000. 00 6, 750. 00 10, 750. 0 
Research 4, 800. 00 6, 444.73 
Conferences & Meetings 2, 925. 00 4, 210. 07 
Library 1, 237. 50 | 1, 562. 42 
Services to Members 3, 326. 25 | 4, 065. 81 
Publications 3, 862. 50 | 4, O17. 5 
Far Eastern Survey 14, 163.75 | 17, 915. 5 
Promotion 1, 500. 00 , 553. € 
$17, 799. 43 $58, 216. 50 | $76, 015. 98 
Cash Balance, December 31, 1950 *16, 330.93 | | 
September 30, 1951 (to be carried forward) : 14, 209. 93 
Basin dcereion Sia tenia eas roninennehnancncich . Se aeewe $58, 216. 50 | $90, 225. 8 


*$7,500 of this amount earmarked for 1951. 
**Oct. 1, 1950-December 31, 1950, receipts and expenditures based on actual figures, 
Jan. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1951 prorated on basis of budget for the year 1951, 


Exuipit No. 865 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, 
49 West 49th Street, New York 20, April 10, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Secretary General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
One East 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 

DeAR Mr. HOLLAND: We are enclosing herewith our check for $10,000, cover- 
ing the balance available for the period ending December 31, 1951, under appro- 
priation RF 50092 to the Pacific Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
toward the general budget. 

We note that the budget for the year 1951 under our appropriation RF 50090 
to the American Institute of Pacific Relations totals $77,622.00. Before making 
further payments under this grant, we would appreciate receiving a budget for 
the year beginning October 1, 1950. In connection with your requirements for 
this period, a check in the amount of $15,000 was forwarded to you in accordance 
with the request in your letter of October 3, 1950. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. BEAL. 


fg 
Enclosure—1 Check 


Exursit No. 866 


AvuGustT 14, 1951. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
The Dodge Hotel, 
20 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Carter: To refresh your memory for the nearing on Thursday, here 
is my recollection of the memo I wrote you on September 1940 from Berkeley 
about Phil’s forthcoming trip to Shanghai. The Phil, of course, is Phil Lilien- 
thal, at that time my research assistant working with me in Berkeley. We sent 
him out to Shanghai to supervise the publication of a large number of IPR 
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tudies which we planned to have printed in Shanghai by Kelly & Walsh. In 
my memo, I was obviously telling you about the manuscripts he would be taking 
with him. 

Morris possibly thinks Phil is either Jessup or Jaffe. 

If you are asked why I said secret messages should be sent to Lilienthal in 
eare of Herb Norman in Tokyo, I hope you will say it was a perfectly normal 
hing and meant only that there might be some question (e. g., relating to the 
China IPR or to the Inquiry Series) which we didn’t want to come to the 
ittention of the Japanese IPR office, which was Lilienthal’s ordinary mailing 
address in Tokyo. At that time, the Japanese were opposing our plan to go ahead 

ith the Inquiry Series and were also criticizing the Secretariat as being too 
pro-Chinese. 

Yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Executive Vice Chairman. 
WLH: abs 


Exursir No. 889 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

I have examined the documents described in the list annexed hereto as 
Exhibit Z. While I have a present recollection of only a few of them, I am 
satisfied that these documents, subject to the comments noted below, are letters 
or memoranda received by me or photostatie copies thereof, or copies of letters 
or memoranda sent by me to others or photostatiec copies of such copies: 


Document Comment 
1. Aromic Eneragy anp U. S. Int. I was not present at the meeting de- 
Poticy. Summary of a Round- scribed in this document, nor do I 


table Conf. under joint auspices know by whom this document was 
of IPR and S. F. International prepared. 
Center. JAN. 1946. File No. 
122.41. 
7. Harriet Moore, Edward C. Carter. The second page of this document is a 
March 2, 1948. File No. 500.38. memorandum to me from HM. This 
memorandum appears to have no re- 
lation to the first page of this docu- 
ment. 
9. W. L. Holland, Edward C. Carter. The second memorandum set forth on 
March 26, 1948. File No. 100.402. this document appears to be incom- 
plete. 
16. Invitation list of May 8 meeting._. The date of the meeting referred to is 
May 6. 
16. Raymond Dennett (Return to). I do not know whether or not I have 


Report on Washington Office Dec. seen these documents before. Neither 
1943-Marech 1945. File No. of them was prepared by me or ad- 
122.37. dressed to me. 


17. MAS RY (Report) April 16, 1945. 
File No. 122.37. 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 
Sworn to before me this 9th day of May, 1952. 
[SEAL] IRENE R. DONOHUE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 


Qualified in Queens County No. 41-6061300. Certs. filed with Queens, Kings, 
New York, and Bronx County Clerks and Regs. Offices, Westchester & Nassau 
Co, Clerks Offices. Commission Expires March 30, 1954. 

(The documents referred to by Mr. Carter are exhibits Nos. 901, 
907, 909, 916, 946, and 947.) 
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Exurtpir No, 900 
‘ aaa 4 tea isineaaigplnhinaint Ta ere 
’ : File | Exhibi 
bs — § y 
To— From Date | Number | Numb; 
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ExHisit No. 901 
ATOMIC ENERGY AND UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
SUMMARY OF A RouNpD-TABLE CONFERENCE 


Under joint auspices of Institute of Pacific Relations, 417 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, YUkon 1570; and San Francisco International Center, 68 Post 
Street, San Francisco 4, DOuglas 2273. January 1946 

(On December 29, 1945, the Institute of Pacific Relations and the San 
Francisco International Center held a round-table conference running 
through the day on atomic energy and its international implications. 
Attending the conference were physical scientists, some of whom had 
contributed to the development of the atomic bomb; social scientists, 
journalists; officers of the United States armed services; and persons 
active in women’s groups, labor groups, and groups interested in inter- 
national relations. The agenda and a list of participants appear at the 
end of this summary.) 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE BOMB 


The moderator opened the discussion by asking whether the scientists present 
were agreed on the following five points which seemed to him to emerge from 
what the public had heard about the atomic bomb: (1) that the bomb in its 
present state of development was capable of enormous destruction and that 

mprovements” in the future would almost certainly make it very much more 
destructive; (2) that secrecy at best was only a temporary protection for the 
United States because other countries would probably develop atomic bombs 
shortly; (8) that the raw materials necessary for atomic bomb production were 
readily available to all great powers and many smaller powers; (4) that the cost 
was not prohibitive; and (5) that no adequate defense against atomic bombs 
existed at present or was likely to be found soon. 

Recently, however, the moderator had read statements attributed to a high 
military authority that cast doubt on some of these conclusions. The talk about 
a push-button war, according to these statements, was exaggerated. The people 
of this country had no need to fear being atomized by a hostile power. Wash- 
ington, D. C., would not be bombed during the lifetime of most people now living 
because the United States had the production and engineering know-how to 
build the bomb, which other countries lacked. These factors were just as essen- 
tial in the making of the bomb as the scientific contributions. The military 
authority was said to have declared that the scientists were not engineering ex- 
perts and therefore were not qualified to judge the time required for other nations 
to produce the bomb. 

A scientist who had contributed to the development of the bomb declared that 
he agreed with the five points put forward by the moderator. The bomb had 
tremendous destructive power at present and was susceptible of great develop- 
nent. He suggested the possibility that in the future atomic energy would have 
other wartime applications than its original use in blasting Japanese cities 
Radioactive materials might be used, for example, against personnel and agri- 
culture. To keep the scientific principles behind the bomb from being known in 
other nations was impossible. Moreover, these principles were the critical ele 
ments in its making. The scientists themselves had suggested much of the en- 
gineering that went into the making of the bomb. And, since the need for speed 
was paramount, practically all of the devices and techniques used were taken 
rom other operating industries. Any advanced industrial nation could get the 

w materials—uranium and thorium were well scattered over the world—and 
make a bomb in reasonable time. No effective defense exists now nor seems likely 
i future 
A second scientist who had contributed to the making of the homb agreed. In 
s opinion, quite possibly the present state of the bomb was to its future develop 
ent as the muzzle-loading cannon was to present-day artillery. <A policy of 
secrecy would only spur on development of the bomb in other countries, now that 
the United States had proved its production feasible. For the fundamental 
secret was released when the bomb was dropped—namely, that atomic energy 

ld be harnessed for destruction. Much additional information was contained 
the official Smyth report. Several different methods were available at each 
ige of the bomb’s manufacture, and foreign nations would probably not be 
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forced to make the same mistakes we did in its hurried development in wartim« 

Another scientist suggested that in peacetime the development of the bom) 
might go on faster in the Soviet Union than in the United States. For th: 
U. 8S. S. R. seems to support its scientists more wholeheartedly than this nation 
does. Money was no object on a state-supported project, the scientists being 
given everything they needed to produce the desired results. As for secrecy 
that was a hope unjustified by the facts of scientific life. 





THE PUBLIC OPINION 





STATE OF 

What is the state of American public opinion about the bomb? the moderator 
questioned. Are the people fully and accurately informed about the matter, and 
are they reacting in a way that will eventuate in reaching rational solutions t 
the problems of the new atomic age? 

One word describes the present public mind about atomic energy, a journalist 
replied, and that word is fear. The public may have a fuzzy hope that interna 
tional peace can be obtained by international agreement, but that feeling is sec 
ondary to an almost universal fear—a fear that other powers will get the bomb 
and will use it. And out of that fear comes an instinctive reaction on the part 
of the public that we can and should keep the bomb a secret, and through its 
possession write the world ticket for the future. One of the greatest needs of the 
hour, he continued, is for a great amount of public education and information, 
and that as rapidly as possible. 

Will public opinion support the cession of a part of our sovereignty in order to 
make international control of atomic power possible? a scientist asked. There 
is no indication, a journalist answered, that the public today has even the fog 
giest notion of what such regulation will do to our sovereignty. Without that 
understanding, how can the people answer the question of whether they would 
be willing to surrender a part of it? A physicist commented that, unfortunately, 
with such a state of public opinion, some of our better Senators, who are con 
stantly asking how much of the wise and decent thing they can “get away with,” 
will not feel constrained to fight very hard for intelligent action. 

A social scientist observed that at a closed meeting of business men in New 
York recently a high official of the army argued for keeping the bomb as a power 
instrument and the audience had seemed to agree with his arguments. <A labor 
educator queried whether the May-Johnson bill with its reactionary insistence on 
secrecy and tight national control was still the official policy of the military. Or 
are the armed forces willing to follow the Moscow agreement, which alters the 
May-Johnson concepts? There has not been and is not now an official military 
policy, an officer of the armed services replied. That is a matter for the people 
of the United States to decide. Another officer concurred. And to aid the people 
to decide intelligently, it was generally azreed by all present, an immediate na 
tional campaign of education on the facts of the bomb and its implications for the 
uture was vitally needed. 


THE STATE OF FOREIGN OPINION 


The moderator read a newspaper dispatch from Moscow giving ‘man in the 
street” interviews on the atomic bomb. A 38-year-old woman, a dressmaker, had 


said she wished the bomb had never been invented. She was afraid that the 
empt of the United States to monopolize it would not be in the interests of 
e people of the world. And, she added, she hoped the inventors of the homb 
would find no peace on this earth! Was this typical of foreign opinion, asked the 
moderator? 
4 


An educator recently back from a United Nations meeting replied that he was 
afraid it was. All over the world there was a sweeping feeling that peoples and 
ions iiust ceeperate culturally, politically, and in every way if civilization 
mfinue. People felt that it was impossible to keep the atomic bomb the 

secret possession of the United States, and that it would be undesirable if it were 


ible. For that would lead to suspicion and armed competition, which would 
be the final disaster. All during the war Europe has been socially as well as 


politically isolated. We should take immediate advantage of this emotional! 
desire by removing all obstructions from the free interchange of technical, po 
itical, artistic and literary ideas. A scientist agreed that one of the most imm« 
diate needs was the launching of such a widespread intercultural program to 
| types of information, including information 
related to potential military weapons. 


encourage free interchange of al 
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INSTITUTE 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


\ labor member stated that he understood we were continuing to make atomic 
mbs. Why are we still making them, and against whom are we planning to 
se them, he queried? Is this not a threat to all other nations and to the suc- 
essful construction of a working international organization? 

\ scientist replied that it would be a fine thing if we stopped making them 
nediately. But a college official disagreed. As long as we maintain an army 
r future Wars that army should be as efficient as possible and should have the 
best tools of destruction available. He remembered that he personally had been 
iinst the fortification of Guam before the recent war and had lived to regret 
Only with effective international control and policemen would 


al 
deeply his stand. 
he be willing to see this nation disarm atomically. 

of the armed services observed that perhaps international control 


\ officer 
not the only solution to the problem. He suggested that the United States 
d possibiy stop future wars by maintaining its superiority in atomic re- 
search and by building up such an overwhelming stockpile of atomic bombs that 
uld be foolhardy for another nation to attack us. One of the principal 
re ms Why gas was not used against us in the recent war, he observed, was that 
"\ id more of it than the Germans did 
jisagreeing, a scientist replied that we could not be at all sure that we could 
ue our superiority in either the research for, or the procuction of, atomi 
b Che development of science is one of the most unpredictable things o 
th. But even if we did remain superior, this policy would lead straight 
rmaments race and catastrophe 
\ second officer of the armed services added that if atomic bombs were still 
inufactured it should be remembered that they were being made with the 
eX] t approval of the President, who was in a much better position to know 
he uur possible future military needs than anyone sitting in this room \] 
utly, a journalist added, the President is supported by public opinion. For 
e public obviously believes that another war is not only possible but probabil 
ecause of that conviction it demands that we have the best engi ‘ 
{ etion in the world 
Whether this nation should stop making atomic bombs immediately D 
international control has been evolved was a moot question as was the que 
( revealing or not revealing such “secrets” as we still possess Bi i} 
ttle doubt in the majority of minds about the need for positive and immed 
tion in organizing some type of workable international control As on 
ientist put it, this is a time of tragic urgency Unless we solve this 
now, we shall inevitably drift into an atomic arms race, the itastrephie 
s of which are all too foreseeable \greed to also was tl ! of 
st that the war just ended was the “last victory” on this earth. In any 
major war the g1 cities on both sides will be destroved an f 
1 bye ihilated Victory” will be a purely re ve 1 r. of w 
e mos urvivors and the eatest capacity and will ti cht o 
SPECTION 
( some form of world organization, is internat ( ‘ol of 
backed by an effective inspectic system, tec it possil he 
j tioned? 
replied that he had no doubt about it, if the participat unt 
\ tempted to entorce if Atomic b nnot | lh a i I 
Their manuiacture requires elab machin al iwwory equ 
ith are readily detectable But, a journalist added, inspect ‘ j 
not enough The w 11s na feverish 1 e®, nota ell i 
but in all types o wand deadly arma s. Jet planes, dj 
ce sn sand push-button rockets ar il ‘ ade lopped. 
vould have to be insp on of ivpes of man Che f | 
! s to stop the outbi Twar kor once } if ( i 
ontrol was abando the atom bomb could | I a 
would undoubtedly be used 
i entist, who had worked for a number of \ rs wit ! J 
was of the opinion that the technical problem of inspection wou 
dithcult, judging from the experience with the contro t « n Orie 
feguard, for example, was a free interchange 


) \ el i 
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facie evidence of something wrong. The problem was really political, not 
technical. But because it was political it was perhaps more difficult to solve. 
Certainly, a tremendous revolution in our ways of thought and action would 
have to precede or accompany the adoption of a genuine inspection system, 
For that would mean opening every industrial laboratory and every factory 
door in the world to the official inspectors. It was obvious that our concepts 
of secrecy by competitive industries and our theory of patents might offer 
obstacles to such a development. 

A scientist interjected that efficient inspection would have to be in some 
instances by visit and search. We could no longer rely on the negative safe- 
guard of a scientist’s desire to publish. Most of the research done in this 
country today was done not in the university laboratory where publication 
always had been and is automatic, except where the government steepped in 
but rather it was done in industrial laboratories where the emphasis was upon 
withholding information from possible competitors. In some instances that 
condition had greatly changed the traditional concept of freedom in science 

Would the various nations of the world, for example the U. S. S. R., accept 
international inspection, the moderator asked? 

A member who had devoted particular study to the U. S. S. R. replied that 
in the first international meeting of scientists since the war the Russians held 
nothing back. The desire of the U. S. S. R. for secrecy is commensurate with 
their feeling of insecurity. Once the U. S. S. R. feels secure from military in- 
vasion, he thought, it will be completely willing to exchange any and all 
intormation. 

But would not a system of thoroughgoing international inspection mean a 
drastic change in the Russian way of doing things and be harder for them to 
accept than for us, a scientist queried? 

A military officer thought not. Once the Russian government accepted it, the 
whole nation would accept it. For the Russians are accustomed to such 
inspection from above. Private industry in the United States, on the contrary, 
is not. Even if our government did officially accept such a system, it would 
meet with great opposition in practice by private corporations throughout the 
country. 

A journalist agreed. If the General Motors Corporation will not open its 
books to a government committee on prices and wages, it is probable that it 
will object strenuously to opening its laboratories and factories to foreign 
inspectors. International inspection clearly means a sweeping change in our 
ideas about private enterprise and private gain through the use of private 
information, 

Sut, several members interposed, the information obtained could be held con- 
fidential by the international inspectors. After all, we have had inspection by 
income tax authorities and various government enforcement agencies for a long 
time. The Department of Commerce regularly gets statistical information from 
business firms which it agrees not to publish except as industry totals. 

Should not the United Nations Organization run some atomie laboratories of 
its own, the moderator asked? It could invite all the world’s leading scientists 
to work in these laboratories from time to time. In that way the UNO would 
know more about atomic energy than any single nation in the world, and full 
disclosure and interchange of new developments would be more assured. 

There seems to be no intention to do that, replied an educator just returned 
from a UNO meeting. For one thing, it would cost too much, and the resulting 
huge budget would imperil the life of the entire organization. No, the answer 
lies in world control and inspection, And our willingness, or lack of it, to accept 
inspection will be a test of whether we are acting in entire good faith in our 
efforts to build a world dedicated to amity and security for all peoples. 

We should be extremely careful about vetoing any proposition aiding control 
and inspection, even though it concerns what we believe to be our own business, 
a social scientist added, or it may set a precedent we might live to regret. New 
Zealand objected to a League committee investigating a local squabble with the 
natives in one of their mandated territories. On the basis of that precedent the 
League was barred from investigating the state of things in the Japanese man- 
dated islands of the Pacific. 

I am ready to accept whatever changes in our life effective control of atomic 
power necessitates, a journalist stated. I would much rather welcome a Russian 
inspector representing the United Nations, than a Russian atomic bomb. 
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THE PREVENTION OF WAR AND THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


The next question the moderator posed was whether the present structure of 
the United Nations Organization was adequate to fulfill its mission in an atomic 
world. Should the veto power reserved by the five great nations be altered? 
Many people of world importance, including some statesmen, think that the veto 
power and the control of the atomic bomb are irreconcilable. Some, indeed, feel 
that we must have a world state now with plenary powers if we are to preserve 
our present civilization from disaster. 

\ social scientist answered that it was a proper procedure to place the respon- 
sibility for the control of the atomic bomb squarely on the backs of the great 
powers. The idea that all nations large and small should be given equal repre 
sentation and power in an international body has come from all the nonsense 
that has been thought and written about sovereignty. To give a nation of five 
I ion inhabitants as much power as a nation with one hundred and seventy- 
five millions Could not be considered democratic. Modern wars are started by 
contlict between the great powers. And it does not make any difference to an 
gressor nation whether it is outvoted four to one or forty to one. The abolition 
of the veto power would at this time simply enlarge the sphere of possible dis- 
harmony among the major nations. 

Accepting this as true, a scientist believed that the veto power was necessary 
under present circumstances. The public, he felt, is not ready to discuss the 
veto power, because it seemed to be beside the point. What is needed immedi- 

t¢ is not new machinery but agreement among the great powers. 

\ college administrator added that the reason why no one at the meeting 
was Willing to speak for the abolition of the veto was that ev« ryvone recoocniZed 
that our present popular belief in national sovereignty would make it impossible 
for either the U. S. S. R. or our own Senate to agree to such a step. We have this 


l 


fixation about sovereignty and we have to live with it at least a little while 


a 


longer. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Throughout the meeting, the moderator had observed numerou references 
to the U. S. S. R. when the members had speculated on the possi! 
pparently, in common with many other people in y, tl 
embers of this group felt that the greatest potential danger to the peace of 
the future lies in the possibility of deteriorating relations between the United 
States and Russia. The moderator realized that many people in this nation 
re worried, for example, about the Russian policy toward the smaller states 
neighboring her. Occasionally there is also a fear expressed in this country that 
he Red army may take over the control of the Russian state And these fears 
f ours are also undonbtedly reciprocated by Russian fears about the policy 
he United States. What then can be done here and in Russia to encourage 
tinuing good relations between the United States and the U. S. S. R.? 
One of the best ways to quiet our fears, a labor educator suggested, is to 
study and inform ourselves about the structure and the present condition of 
the U.S. S. R. If we do, we will Know that the Red army comes from the people, 


iility of keeping 


the pneace. . this count t he 


. a 
t 


irt of the people, and therefore offers no threat of any such military domi- 
nation of the government We will also know that there are one million am 
ees in Russia today who have lost an arm or a leg, and that they together 

th all the Russian people have but one desire internationally—and that is 


lasting peace. We should also find out by study that there never have been 
d are not now any irreconcilable conflicts of interest between this nation 
nd the U. S. S. R. 
An officer of the armed forces suggested that perhaps we could use the atomic 
bomb as a bargaining counter with Russia to get the things we want interna 
lv and to obtain a foolproof international organization. To this a scientist 
ected that the bomb gives no bargaining power, or very little. Within five 
vears or so the Russians will probably be able to make atomic bombsi In the 
meantime, we are not going to make war upon them. The people of this country 
could not be persuaded to enter another war in the next five year by any gov 
ernment, unless we were attacked. They just would not support a war, and the 
Russian government knows that. 
\ modification of Russian restrictions on the press would help our relations, 
a journalist volunteered. There is as much need for international freedom 
of the press as there is for free world science. 
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What about looking at our own newspapers, a civic leader interjected, at « 
own schools, radio, and movies? Depending upon the definition, we may have 
free press; but does it express national opinion? Judging from the campaig 
of the last three presidential elections, she thought not. It may be free, but 
certainly is not a responsible press. Many people want Russia to adopt a fre 
press, but would they want Russia to adopt the policies of some of the new 
papers in this country? 

Obviously, a scientist added, the United States and the USSR in the futur 
are going to compete for the moral leadership of the world in the name of « 
mocracy. They may mean different things by democracy, but neither of the 
is using anti-democratic propaganda as the Nazis were. That is important, for 
perhaps one system does not have to swallow the other. Perhaps both will be 
modified toward a common mean. 

Why do they have to be modified to be accepted by each other, an educator 
asked? Is it not possible that cultural pluralism can exist in the world withou 
war? If we cannot accept the fect of cultural pluralism, then we certainly a: 
on the broad highway to another world war. 

This argument was quickly supported by a college official. Reasoning | 
analogies is dangerous, he admitted, but four hundred years ago most of th. 
civilized world was killing one another because of religious differences. Wh. 
both sides were convinced they could not win they stopped the killing and a 
cepted the fact of religious pluralism. And types of religion meant as much | 
the seventeenth-century European as types of economics to the nan in the 
street today. 


t 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE NOW 


A few thousand scientists created this problem of atomic energy, the moderator 
stated, but millions of people all over the world have to participate in solvin: 
it. What can be done in the immediate future to dispel their suspicion of on 
another and to create both the will and the ability among them to answer these 
many difficult questions which we have been discussing ? 

For one thing, replied a scientist who had worked on the bomb, our ow 
country can take the lead in allaying suspicion by abandoning production oi 
atomic weapons. (There was no agreement on the timing of this move, some 
holding that international acceptance of an adequate control system shou 
precede such a step.) Secondly, the scientist continued, we might supply atomi 
power plants to nations who do not now have the needed power to develop the 
raw materials. One operating uranium pile in China might be convincing testi 
mony to the Chinese, as well as the rest of the world, that we do not intend to 
monopolize atomic power for our own selfish national interests. 

The National Academy of Science might also further the interests of world 
peace, a social scientist suggested, by reciprocating Russia’s recent gesture 
and inviting the scientists of the world to a conference in the United Strtes 
to discuss recent scientific progress and research. Why only science, an officer 
of the armed forces asked? Why not call a world conference to talk over th 
whole field of human culture and endeavor? 

A college official objected that as an educator, he was dubious about per 
suading people through intellectual means rapidly enough to solve the gr 
problems confronting us. Through the use of symbols we might work faster 
and more effectively in the emotional realm. One of the most powerful of om 
symbols is the flag. Why not start a United Nations flag movement. A flag, 
together with other types of persuasion, might help to create what we really 
need—a new area of sovereignty, a world sovereignty. 

\n officer of the armed forces intervened. One of the most fundament:!l 
things we can do in creating an attitude receptive to world organization and 
enduring peace is to obtain an adequate standard of living for everyone. As 
we oppose legislation in this nation caleulated to assist the rest of the world 
to increase its capacity to produce and to raise the world standard of livin: 
we are opposing world peace. And as we support it we are supporting world 
peace. An economist signified hearty agreement. 

A most essential role in educating the public and in changing publie attitudes 
a journalist declared, will be played by the scientists. At no time in the past 
has the prestige of the scientists been higher with the American public. If 
they remain out of their laboratory shells and continue their activity on the 
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tform and in the press as they have recently done, the educational job will 
far less difficult to perform. They should not confine their remarks to the 
echnical aspects of these questions, but, as in this meeting, take the responsi- 
ty of discussing publicly at every opportunity all of the social implications 
their discoveries. 
\ scientist replied that two organizations made up of scientists had already 
n formed in the state of California to work for the proper world control 
itomic power. Other groups of scientists were active in other parts of the 
intry and were federating nationally An association for the international 
control of atomic energy, to include both scientists and nonscientists, had re 
vy been launched in this vicinity 
fhe organization of such small groups all over the nation should be en 
. a social scientist concluded It gives the movement for international 


trol a grass roots flavor and is in the 


rave 
great tradition of American democracy. 
B that is not enough If these small groups are not organized into a co 
nated national movement for education and action, their energies will be 
ipated. What is needed today is a national campaign, and indeed a world 
aign. There already exist in this nation severnl strong and active national 
nizations concerned with the maintenance of world peace. By federating 
and supporting these organizations, local groups all over the country can 
bring about their desire to harness atomic power for the constructive use 
inkind 


GEORGE E. Mowry, 
Rapporteur, 


THe AGENDA USED BY THE CONFERENCI 
[.. THE SITUATION 


{. Testimony of scientists on destructiveness of atomie Weapons; on probable 
time required for other powers to have them regardless of secrecy ; on future 
development possibilities. 

B. Official policy proposals and negotiations to date 

C. The present state of public opinion, as gauged by opinion polls, by pronounce 
ments of various groups, and in other ways. 

}). Official and unofficial reactions in other countries. 

ki. Conclusions : How urgent is the problem posed by the situation thus revealed ? 

In view of the fact that all participants have by now considerable back- 
ground information, a relatively brief time will be spent on Topic I 


Il. WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONI 


A. Control of atomic weapons. 
1. National control? Probable consequences of atomic armaments com- 
petition. 
2. International control? 
a. Methods and feasibility of inspection system. 
b. Political problems, including relation to United Nations Organiza 
tion 
B. The prevention of war 
1. The United Nations Organization. What changes, if any, in the Charter 
and in United States policy toward the Organization are needed in 
in the light of atomic weapons? 
2. Improvement of relations with other great powers, especially the 
U.S. 8S. R. What can be done about the distrust that exists? 
The issue of “world government.” How and when? 
C. Re-examination of United States military defense policies. 
1. Foreseeable effects of atomic weapons on military strategy and on com- 
parative power positions. 
2. The relation of atomic weapons to such issues as: 
a. Universal peacetime military training 
b. Naval policy and naval bases 
e. Scientific research and mobilization of scientists 


"» 
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Ill. HOW TO GET DONE WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 


A. The problem of public support for constructive policies in relation to atomic 
weapons. 

B. What specific methods are available for education of the public, especially on 

the West Coast, to the real issues involved and to the needs for positive 

action? 


List OF PARTICIPANTS 


Bloch, Felix, Physics Department, Stanford University 

Boardman, T. D., International Center i 

Brewer, Leo, Chemistry Department, University of California f 

Clark, Mrs. Warner, International Center 

Condliffe, John B., Economics Department, University of California 
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Douglas, Mrs. W. W., League of Women Voters 

Edwards, Paul C., Associate Editor, San Francisco News 

Elkus, Mrs. Charles de Young, Jr., Columbia Foundation 

Elliott, Robert C., San Francisco News 

Greenslade, Admiral John W., USN (ret.) 

Hacke, Mrs. Harold, League of Women Voters 

Isaacs, Lt. Col. Irwin M., USA 

Kirkpatrick, Paul H., School of Physical Sciences, Stanford University 

Kefauver, Grayson N., Department of Education, Stanford University 

McLaughlin, Mrs. Alfred, Institute of Pacific Relations 

McWilliams, Mrs. Robert, International Center 

Merner, Gartield D. 

Mowry, George E. (Rapporteur) History Department, Mills College 

Oppenheimer, Frank, Radiation Laboratory, University of California 

Phillips, Miss Lillian M., Women’s Action Committee 

Roberts, Holland, California Labor School 

Tilton, Mrs. L. Deming, League of Women Voters 

Webster, David L., Physics Department, Stanford University 

Weinberg, Joseph W., Physics Department, University of California 
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Exutsit No. 902 


129 East 52ND St., New York City, January 29, 19 
Mr. FREDERICK V. FIELD, 
16 West 12th Street, New York City. 

Dear FRED: This is to thank you most sincerely for your extraordinarily helpful 
letter of January 26th. I think I agree with practically every one of the criti 
cisms that you have made. If we could have managed to a = conferet ‘nee in 
advance along the lines which we now in retrospect see would have been d bie 
the results would, I believe, have been even more substantial whe anal idle thet 
rou have made means that we must now in the series f continuation conferences 
al te discussion groups which we are now planning and which you suggested 
Mont Tremblant endeavor to achieve some of those things which we failed to 
achieve at Mont Tremblant. In this we will be looking to you for constant sug 
gestion and leadership 

Thanks to your excellent suggestion, yesterday we had Castro to lunch. Lock- 
wood and Holland and I all found him most charming, stimulating and intelligent. 
We are giving him letters of introduction to friends in Delhi and Chungking and 
arranging for him to meet a number of Chinese in New York and Washington 
and in addition a cirele of Americans who know China in both cities 

He has made excellent suggestions for multiplying our contacts in Mexico itself. 

Be sure that I meet Tolefano when he comes to New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exurpeir No. 903 


129 East 52Np STREET, NEW York CITy, 
February 3, 1943. 
Mr. EpcaAr J. TARR, 
Chatean Laurier, Ottawa, Canada. 

DEAR TARR: On Wednesday evening, February 10th, subject to your approval, 
Iam planning to take you to a dinner to the great Mexican labor leader, Vin- 
centa Lombard Toledano who is one of the most foreeful, intelligent, and liberal 

iders in Mexico and is President of the Confederation of Latin American 
Workers. The dinner is sponsored by the C. I. O. It will give you opportunity 
of meeting someone who would be essential in building an I. P. R. in Mexico. It 
will also give you an opportunity of seeing at first hand, progressive New York 
City workers en masse 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwWArRD C. CARTER 
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Exutipir No. 905 


Marcu 1, 1948 


WLH. 
KM from ECC: 


The private document prepared in Washington on the Strength of the Muslim 
League has come into my hands. It is not available for quotation, nor should 
any reference by made to it. I thought, however, that you might be interested 
in seeing it, so I have had copies made. I don’t think that it covers the 
ground, but it does contain one or two interesting points. 


164/No. 4/2/1/48 
Background information 


THE STRENGTH OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE IN INDIA 
Mr. JINNAH'S POSITION 


Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League has recently been carrying on 
vigorous political drive. 

His visit to the Punjab showed the extent to which he has secured contact 
with the Muslim masses. It can no longer be argued that because at the 
General Elections it was not able to secure a majority of the Muslim votes 
in any Province, the Muslim League has no following among the masses. Since 
1937, accession to the Muslim League’s and Mr. Jinnah’s strength has been 
tremendous. Almost every bye-election in Muslim constituencies bas been 
won by the League and the number of Muslim League members in the various 
Provincial Legislatures has increased manifold. 

The number of Muslim Ministers who now owe allegiance to the League is 
considerable. The latest accession has come from Sind. Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, who succeeded Mr. Allah Bux, has joined the League and his 
example has since been followed by all the Sind Muslim Ministers. Here is a 
survey of the Muslim League position in the Muslim majority Provinces: 


«al 


PUNJAB 


The total number of Muslim Members in the Punjab Legislative Assembly is 89. 
Only one out of these was elected on Muslim League ticket in the General Elec- 
tions of 1937. The number of Muslims elected on Unionist tickets was 77. Ali 
Muslim members of the Unionist Party are, however, now members of the Mus 
lim League under what is known as the Sikander-Jinnah Pact of 1938. The 
main terms of the Pact were that the Unionist Party's Leader, the late Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, with all his Muslim followers in the Assembly should 
join the League and promise support to it in all Indian constitutional questions 
Mr. Jinnah agreed on his part that the Muslim members of the Unionist Party 
would have freedom in Provincial matters and would be free to pursue the 
Unionist Party program. 

The political complexion of the Punjab made it necessary for the late Sir 
Sikander Hlyat Khan, the Punjab Prime Minister, not to form a Muslim League 
Government but a Unionist Government in coalition with Hindu and Sikh groups. 
In all Provincial matters he pursued a more or less independent line and, though 
professing allegiance to the League and Mr. Jinnah, his policy on all-Indian ques 
tions Was at times embarrassingly independent of the League. On the other 
hand, Sir Sikander never openly flouted any league mandate and he resigned 
from the National Defence Council when required by the League. 

The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore recently wrote: ‘What is consistently 
ignored is the fact that Mr. Jinnah and Sir Sikander are mutually dependent ; 
their common fundamental purpose must override differences arising from the 
admitted diversity of their ‘spheres of influence. Whatever their personal pre 
dilections, circumstances must force the Muslim League President and the 
Premier of the Punjab (so long as he is a Muslim) to run in double harness unti! 
India’s future is hammered out: and that Constitution may conceivably effect 
even closer cooperation between them.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s recent Punjab tour monopolised public attention, not only be- 
cause of his public utterances on topical questions, but also because of the object 
underlying his visit. Recent attempts made by the Punjab Premier to settle the 
communal problem in that part of the country on a Provincial basis irrespective 
of an all-Indian agreement, must doubtless have caused anxiety to Mr. Jinnah 
The formula favored by Sir Sikander, according to most reports, conceded self 
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determination to the Hindu and Sikh minorities in the event of a Muslim 
plebiscite deciding in favor of secession in a postwar settlement. The minorities 
may form a separate State or join the main Indian Union. Negotiations went 
on for some time amongst the various parties but ultimately broke down or 
were adjourned because it was said that the Hindus wished to consult the 
\Mahasabha. 

Soon after, Mr. Jinnah arrived in the Punjab and in his first public utterance 
made a pointed reference to the main basis of the scheme without naming it and 
condemned the move to give the right of self-determination to “Sub-National” 
vroups like the Hindus and the Sikhs in the Punjab and the Muslims in the United 
Provinces, 

He further tried to win over the Sikhs to his conception of Pakistan by 
issuring them that their interests would be safe under a Muslim State. This 
tiled, by Mr. Jinnah succeeded in scotching the “Mischievious idea,” as he 
scribed it, of a purely Provincial settlement of the communal problem and laid 
wh that “no settlement is worth the paper on which it is written either in 

Punjab or elsewhere, so far as Muslims are concerned, except with the 

islim League.” 
Later, Mr. Jinnah in another speech said that he had not referred to the 
Sikander formula, which he had not even studied in his earlier speech. This 
bled Sir Sikander Hvyat Khan to make a rapprochement with Mr. Jinnah 
nd declare himself to be a loyal supporter of the Muslim League. If there were 
differences between Sir Sikander and Mr. Jinnah, it was explained, they 
ated more to the method than to the policy and program of the Muslim League 
nd were intended solely to further its aims and ideals 

Attempts have lately been made to show that the Sikander formula is in ae 
ordance with the League’s resolution on Vakistan which visualised territorial 
vijustments. The formula allowed this in accordance with the desires of the 

mmunities concerned and to that extent unintentionally conceded the right of 
self-determination to the Hindues and the Sikhs However, the problem is no 
more a live issue. Mr. Jinnah has applied the damper and as a result of his visit 
to the Punjab he is back again in the position he occupied prior to Sir Sikander’s 
attempt, 

The death of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan on December 26th was regarded by the 
New York Times Co respondent (N. Y. T. Dec. 29) as <« onsiderably strenethening 
Mr. Jinnah’s position by removing the only Muslim figure important enough to 

illenge him 


al 


Af 
i 


BENGAT 


Out of a total of 123 Muslin members in the Bengal Assembly and 30 in the 
Legislative Council, 48 and 11 members, respectively, follow the Muslim League 
Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Premier of Bengal, who has been a member of the Muslim 
League since 1918, resigned in 1940 when disciplinaty action was threatened 
nst him for accepting membership of the National Defense Council, from 
however, he resigned. The Muslim League expelled him on December 11, 
11, for having formed a coalition Ministry in Bengal without its sanction 
Some unconfirmed reports have appeared in the press that Mr. Fazlul Hag 
d met Mr. Jinnah recently in Delhi. Another report said that Mr. Haq had 
ined the Muslim League. On this the Bengal Premier made the following 
tement: “The news published by Independent India (Mr. M. N. Roy's Delhi 
paper) about my rejoining the Mustim League raises an irrelevant issue I 
ntain I was never out of the League, I am still in the League. Therefore, 
he question of my rejoining does not arise As regards Mr. Jinnah, I have 
ver been at war with him, nor do I intend to be so. I am not at war with 
body. Tam at war with untruths.” 


SIND 


Out of 35 Muslim members in the Sind Assembly, onlv 13 were elected on 
Muslim League ticket. With the return of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah 
s Premier of the Province in Ov tober last, a number of M. L. A.’s h ive joined 
the League. Sir Ghulam and all his Muslim Ministers are now members of the 





League, and the strength of the League party is now 26 out of 35. 
Sir Ghulam resigned from the Muslim League when Mr. Allah Bux took him 
his Cabinet two years ago, His rejoining the League has been prompted 
desire to strengthen the Ministry that he formed on Mr. Allah Bux’s 
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ASSAM 


Out of 34 Muslim members in the Assam Assembly, originally only 3 were 
elected on Muslim League ticket. But, a few monihs after the General Elections 
30 members signed on as a Muslim League Party. ‘The Premier, Sir Mohammad 
Sandullah Khan, has been strictly following Mus!im League discipline. He ri 
signed from the National Defence Council when required by the League to do 
so. On recently assuming office he claimed that his Cabinet was representativ: 
of Assam’s people. No mention was made of the party affiliations of the Musli 
members of his Cabinet. In all his public utterauces since assuming office, h 
has refrained from mentioning the Muslim League. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


Out of 3S members in the N.-W. F. Province Legislative Assembly, only 12 belong 
to the League Party. The only sign of a weakening of the Congress Party i: 
the Province has been the resignation of Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan, M. L. A 
ex-Parliamentary Secretary, from the Congress Party and the Red Shirts, but 
he did not join the Muslim League. He formed a new organization called the 
Pashtoon Jirga. It aims at an independent Pathan State, run in accordance 
with the laws of the Shariat. Ina statement, Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan said 
that an alliance with the Congress was harmful! as the Pathans were gradually 
losing their identity and drifting away from religion. 


Total Muslim | ‘Total Muslin 
Members of League Mem- 


Legislatures bers 

Punjat 89 g 
Be 

Lower Housé 123 | { 

Upper House 30 | 1 
ort 35 
<r 3 
N I ee 2 as iG aiieama aan tsaheiae bool Roan s ain't be ERK 
Frontier Provinces 38 12 

4 349 121] 
Or { 15 p t 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—It is important to remember in using the above figures that 
they show the strength of the Muslim League among the Muslim members of 
the Legislatures of Muslim majority provinces; they do not show Muslim League 
strength in Hindu majority provinces (these figures will be released later when 
available). 

JH: MC. 


ExuIpit No. 906 
129 East 52np STREET, 
New York, N. Y. March 1, 1943. 
The Misses CARTER, 
31 Bartlet Street, Andover, Mass. 

DraR MABEL AND Harrier: Thank you for all your kindness, thoughtfulness, 
and love, and for this delicious loaf of bread 

I looked everywhere in the station and on the train for Zita, but I guess she 
probably decided to take a later train. 

Under separate cover I am sending you the four American Council booklets. 
They are all good, but I think you will find the one on the Soviet Union the 
most interesting and timely. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwakp C, CARTER. 
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Exutsir No. 907 
MarcH 2, 1943 
Copies to WWL 
WLH 
HA 
ED 
HM from ECC: 

Going up to New England last week I read “The Land of the Soviets” for the 
first time. I was immensely impressed with it and feel that it is a most skillfu 
and timely job. It is going to have a very big sale in the secondary schools, but 
I would like to see a similar sale amongst the general reading public. 

If you agree that this is desirable, I am wondering what you and your col 
leagues would think of cooperating with Webster in getting it out as a bound 
olume that would sell at $1.50 or $2.00, and go out in a big way for getting it 
reviewed and promoted So long as it is in its present Binding it will probably 
fail to make the review columns of the more serious book review editors 

Could you also check with Fred Alyers and Rose Gandel to see whether it has 
been taken up by the merchandising department of RWE and whether there are 
any large possibilities there either in the present edition or in a bound volum 
where there could be a considerably larger national distribution 

At the right time I would like to see the present or the new edition go with 
personal letters from me to any of the following who have not received it: 

Litvinoff 
Gousev 
Kolokoff 
Gromyko 
Davies 
Standley 
Faymonville 
Hopkins 
Hazard 
the whole RWRKR Board 
McLean and some of the leaders of t 
Welles 
Some of the more outstanding members of the Foreign Relations and Foreign 
Affairs Committees in Congress 
A select list of people in the Army headquarters 
i. V. Soong 
Some of the Indian Leaders 
lo Chiang Kai-Shek and some of his colleagues 
Motylev 
ECC from HM: 


e Canadian Aid to Russia Fund 


Here is a possible type of invitation that might work on the Russians 

It would be necessary to tell Litvinov what it was and urge him to send as 
many of his people as possible, if he can’t come himself Likewise it would b 
well to get from Jessup, Currie, Harold Ickes, Henry Morgenthau the names of 
their assistants who should be invited, if we don’t already know. Also Lukashey 


should be urged to let some of his people come, 


Exutsir No, 908 
Marcu 18, 1943. 
WLH from ECC. 
The talk with Veatch revealed the following: 
1. Governor Lehinan and Mr. Sayre were very enthusiastic about our talk and 
very eager to have the IPR undertake the assignment. 
-. The areas to be covered in approximately the following order are: 


issia 


Netherlands Indies and, in fact all Southeastern Asia except that we need give 
tle attention to the Philippines (I imagine Sayre will do that himselt 
C] i 
Korea, Japan, and Manchuria 
Veatch will send us today or tomorrow such general outlines and directives 


y have already worked out for other areas, but they do not ant us 
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They want us to make our own analysis and 





to be too much guided by these. 
put forward our own project. 

They would hope that we could send them an outline of our proposed plan 
within the next four or five days; that after a month we could present a first 
draft, and that some of us could take it to Washington for a full day’s discussion 
with them and a few Far Eastern experts from various Government departments 
Then the gaps could be filled and a redraft made and the whole thing submitted 
by the middle of May. 

1 asked Veatch whether they were thinking of a six- or ten-thousand-dollar 
job, and he said that they had been thinking in smaller terms, that he felt pretty 
sure that they could get an appropriation to cover the cost of one $6,500 man 
for two months and then the money could be used in whatever way we thought 
best. But if this is inadequate they would make every effort to get a larger ap 
propriation. I should say that we could count definitely on about $1,100 with a 
fair chance of making a case for $2,200 or $2,500. 

I told Veatch that professionally we couldn’t afford to submit a poor piece 
of work. 





Exuisir No. 909 

Copy. 
WLH from ECC. MakcH 26, 1948. 

I was a bit sad when I discovered in Pacific Affairs page proof that you had 
secured a review from Norman Thomas, but I decided to say nothing to anyone. 

Today however without having mentioned the matter to her I received the 
enclosed from Harriet Moore. Please return it at your convenience. 

The case of Roy is different, I assume ILO submitted his paper and that we 
had to accept it. 


Copy. 
ECC from HM. Rec’d MarcH 26, 1943. 

It is probably unnecessary for me to add this P. S. to the memo in re the 
talk with Litvinov, but I believe it should be born in mind. It does not help 
the standing of the International Secretariat with the Soviets to use people 
like Norman Thomas and Roy of India. Good capitalists are ok with them but 
Social democrats are poison—especially of the Thomas variety who remain 
the one group in the U. S. who oppose the war. This opposition even comes 
out in a piece like his review in the current Pacific Affairs though somewhat 
disguised—"It is the failure of most American liberals to understand and discuss 
openly these facts which warrants grave doubts concerning the success of our 
struggle now.” It would be one thing for one of the national councils to select 
these people—but it is a little different when it is the international secretariat 

In the case of Roy their reaction is probably that the IPR is pretty ignorant 
about India if they pick Roy to write about the labor movement there. I know 
very little about it, but my impression is that Mr. Roy’s labor movement is 
something minute and doesn’t represent anything of real significance. Of 
course Mr. Roy is incidentally an ex-communist, expelled I believe for “rightist” 
tendencies. If we were to pick a minority party in India, it would be more 
to the point today to pick the Communists themselves who apparently are co 
operating in the war effort and trying to push the Congress into a settlement 
The British have even let most of them out of jail as their program is construc 
tive for the general war effort. But best of all, the IPR should stock to major 
movements and to articles on large groupings first, before it goes in for the 
Roys. 

I am sure that this position will not be accepted by either the secretariat or 
many of the individuals connected with the IPR, but as you know it is hard 
for the Soviets to cooperate with an organization whose policy it cannot 
identify * * *, 
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CxHinit No. 910 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 1st April 1943. 


In pencil (Copy to P. K. C.). 


Miss MABEL M. CARTER, 
31 Bartlet Street, Andover, Massachusetts. 


DeAR MABEL: Herewith my check for $225. I was in Washington on Monday 
and so got a little behind with my correspondence. 

While in Washington, among others, I called on and had interesting talks 
with Dr. T. V. Soong, Foreign Minister of China; Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles; Secretary of the Interior Ickes; John Hazard, of Lend-Lease; and 
Michael Greenberg, of Lauchlin Currie’s White House office. In the evening I 
participated in a United Nations discission at Constitution Hall. The other 
speakers were: W. L. Batt, of the War Production Board; Gardner Cowles, of 
the OWI, who went to Russia with Willkie; Maurice Hindus; and Sir Bernard 
Pares, of the London School of Slavonic Studies. We dined beforehand at the 
home of Mrs. Robert L. Bacon and then went back to her house at 10:30 for an 
hour and a half further discussion and a number of speakers, Senators, Congress 
men, press, and others. It was a full and useful day. 

Affectionately yours, 


EXHIBIT No. 911 
129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, April 12, 1943. 
Mr. Ricuarp J. WALSH, 
isia Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York City. 

DeaR Dick: The Dies Committee is after T. A. Bisson, who for the past year 
has been working for the BEW. Bisson desires a few of his friends to write 
letters testifying to his loyalty as an American citizen, adding anything that the 
writer feels free to say. 

Enclosed is a copy of what I have written. Would you feel free to write 
directly to Honorable John H. Kerr, Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., sending 
a copy of your letter to T. A. Bisson at 388 Willard Avenue, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuipnit No. 912 


129 East 52Np Street, New York, N. Y., 12th April 19438. 
Henry C, ALEXANDER, Esq., 
23 Wall Stree 5 New York, B.S 

Deak ALEXANDER: From your reading of LAND or THE Soviets I am afraid 
you may have got a wrong impression of the Institute of Pacific Relations. In 
the hope of correcting such an impression, I am venturing to send you for your 
personal library a few of our publications which may aid in rounding out the 
picture. 

During the past year the Institute has published in North America more than 
fifty books and pamphlets. In this entire list the only one which has been criti- 
cized as soft and sentimental is LAND oF THE Soviets, which was written espe- 
cially for high-school students and which now, happily, is being revised. Much 
nore representative of the Institute’s solid work are such studies as: 

BANKING AND FINANCE IN CHINA. 
JAPAN SINCE 1931. 
THE MAKING OF MopERN NEW GUINEA, 
! am therefore sending copies of these to you under separate cover. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp CC. Carter 
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Exnisrr No. 913 { i) 
War DeparTMENT, i — 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, wm, 
Washington, April 13, 1948. 
Mr. Epwarp C. Carrer, Jal 
c/o Institute of Pacific Relations, ~ 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N.Y. re 
Dear Mr. Carter: Thank you for your letter having reference to the Princeton 7" 
Conference. I am glad to have the tentative agenda, which I think is well pre Lu 
pared. I have read Mr. Holland’s article in the Far Eastern Survey of March 
5th ; it seems to be an excellent statement. Dr 
I am taking the liberty of inviting Colonel Boekel, who is shortly going to Dr 
India in charge of civilian affairs on General Stilwell’s Staff. I do this in the 
belief that he will find a great deal in the discussions which will be of value to Hi 
him in his work. I have checked with Dr. Johnstone and he thinks it is an TT 
excellent proposal. I realize there isn’t time for a reply from you, but unless W 
you send me a wire to the contrary, I shall bring Colonel Boekel. Jo 
Sincerely yours, K: 
‘/s/ JouNn Ih CuRISTIAN, M. 
Captain, A. U. S., Southern Asia Branch. 7. 
am M 
er ae M 
Al 


Exuisit No. 914 
Penciled notations: KP 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, M 


Washington, April 1, 1943. si 

Mr. EpwWakp C. CARTER, B 
‘2 * > 

Secretary, Institute of Pacific Relations, R 


129 Bast 52nd Street, New York City. 
Dear MR, CARTER: You letter to Colonel Mayer with respect to the I. P. R. 
meeting on India, scheduled for Princeton, April 17-18, has been received. We 
shall be pleased to have Captain John L. Christian of the Southern Asia Branch, 
ttend this private meeting. 
Sincerely yours, P 
s/ M. W. Pettigrew 
M. W. PetTIGgREw 
Colonel, G. S. C., Chief, Far PBastern Unit. 


| 
/ N 
| 
| ExHinit No. 915 
| 5 129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, April 5, 1943. I 
Captain JoHN L. CHRISTIAN, } 
Vilitary Intelligence Service, ¢ 
var Department, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR CHRISTIAN: We were delighted to hear from Colonel Pettigrew that you ( 
will be able to attend the Princeton Conference on ‘India in the United Nations’ 
War Effort,” April 17 and 18. As soon as it is ready we will send you the draft I 
venda 
Sincerely yours, ] 


SDWARD C, CARTER. 


Exuisitr No. 916 


In} il (ECC invited 4/28/43) 


May 6 MEETING, WASHINGTON, REVISED INVITATION LIST 


Sir Girja S. Bajapi, Indian Agency General, 2633 16th Street NW, Washington, 


epartment of State, Washingto! 


I i» i 
"TP Dutt ae, a nw 
Hi. Es. Butler. itish nhass A ingte 
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frank Coe, Board of Economie Warfare, Washington, D. C, 
Geoffrey Cox, New Zealand Legation, Washington 
J. M. Elizalde, Resident Commissioner of the Philippines, 1617 Mass. Ave 
Washington 
James W. Fulbright, House Office Building, Washington 
Morris Greene, 2117 Woodland Drive NW, Washington 
Dr. G. H. C. Hart, 1620 Belmont Street NW 
Alger Hiss, Esq. Department of State 
(penciled in-Holland) 
Luther A. Johnson, House Office Building 
penciled in-Johnstone ) 
Dr. Walter Judd, House Office Building 
Dr. Kan Lee, China Defense Supplies, 1601 V Street NW 
(penciled in-Lockwood ) 
Howard J. MacMurray, House Office Bldg. 
T, M. Martin, Col., G. S. C.-Chief, Japan Section, M. I. 8S. the Pentagon 
William Mayer, Col., G. S. C.,-Chief, China Section, M. I. S., the Pentagon 
John W. MeCormack, House Office Building 
Karl Mundt, House Office Building 
M. W. Pettigrew, Col., G. S. C.,-Chief Far Eastern Section, M. I. S. the Pentagon 
L. B. Pearson, Minister-Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Washington 
MomSeni R. Pramoj, Royal Thai Legation, 2300 Kalorama Road NW, Washingtor 
Mr. A. P. Tixier, Delegation du Comite National Francais, 729 15th Street, NW 
Alan Watt, Australian Legation, Washington, D. C. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Mahindra 
Someone from Navy 
ruce Turner 


Exutistr No. 917 
WWL 


Penciled notations: (K.P. on Monday ask WWL & WLH whether it’s okay t 

nvite both of these?) ECC 

Wark Derpal CTMENT 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICY 
Washington, April 29, 194 
Mr. EpWarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast 52nd Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Carter: Thank you very much for your invitation to attend the 
I. P. R. round-table discussions on the problems of collective security in the 
Pacific and Far East, commencing Thursday, May 6. I shall make every effort 
either to be there or to delegate someone to represent the Far Hastern Unit 

| think that the two agencies listed below might also be interested in the 
GISCUSSIONS : 

Brig. General C. W. Wickersham, Commandant, School of Military Gover: 
ment, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Colonel Dallas S. Townsend, Chief, Military Government Branch, Civil Affairs 
Division, Office, Chief of Staff, War Department. 

Very truly yours, 
[s] M. W. Pettigrew 
M. W. Prrricrew, 
Colonel, G. S. C., Chief, Far Hastern Unit 

Penciled notation: How about shoemaker, too? Lt. Col. gaines H. Office of 
Provost Marshal Gen., Service of Supply, Room 2805, Munitions Bldg., War 
Dept., Wash., D. C.) 


S8548——52—pt. 14 10 
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Exurtsit No. 918 
Penciled notation: Hiss, yes 
3415 Voira PLace, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1943. 
Mr. Epwarp C,. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast 52 Street, New York, New York. 

Dear Mr. Carter: This is to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April 28 
in which you were so good as to ask me to attend a small private discussion on 
May 6 to discuss the tentative outline which was enclosed with your letter. 

I shall be very glad to attend this meeting, subject, of course, to some last- 
minute call of duty which frankly I do not now foresee. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALGER Hiss. 


EXxHisit No. 919 
Penciled notation: Martin, Yes. 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, May 1, 1948. 
Penciled notation: K. P. By all means come on this basis—ECC 


Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Secretary-General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Bast 52nd Street, New York City. 


DeAR Mr. CARTER: I have received your letter of April 28, 19438, inviting me 
to join a small private IPR round table discussion on the problem of collective 
security in the Pacific and the Far East, to be held in Washington on May 6. 

I am glad to have a copy of the tentative outline prepared by Mr. Johnstone, 
and I should like to have the privilege of attending the discussion if I am not 
expected to participate. 

Yours sincerely, 
s/ Truman M. Martin 
TRUMAN M. MARTIN, 
Colonel, G. S. C., Chief, Japan Branch. 


Exnisir No, 920 
120 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, May 4, 1943. 
CoLONEL TRUMAN M. MARTIN, G. 8. C., 
Chief, Japan Branch, Military Intelligence Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR COLONEL MARTIN: We will of course be glad to have you come to the 
Thursday evening meeting as an observer. 
Sincerely Yours, 
EpWaArpb CC, CARTER. 





ExuHIbit No. 921 
May 10, 19438. 
WWL from ECC: 

I had a long talk with Jane Plimpton yesterday about becoming the IPR 
representative in Washington. I think she would take the job like a shot if 
she wasn't partially committed to going to work for Gulick in the Lehman 
office. 

She has agreed to hold up until Wednesday morning taking any final action 
with Gulick. This is to give you time to see her on Tuesday and do the final 
job of salesmanship on behaif of the IPR. 

Miss Plimpton was an honors graduate of Vassar, and throughout her term 
at Vassar has shown an unusual interest in the study both of American domestic 
problems and of foreign relations. She has been yery active in the student move 
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ment, was editor of the Vassar paper, and held several other high positions 
in student life. 

She could do, I think, a remarkably good job for Bill Johnstone and for our 
ther Washington study groups because she has already had a lot of experience 
n summarizing similar meetings. For several weeks, for example, at 700 
Jackson Place, she has been rapporteur of the Washington study group of the 
Commission to Organize Peace. 

Of incidental value is the fact that she has intimate friends in the White 
House and is a born promoter as well as a good scholar, Once she was given a 
definite assignment, | would have no hesitation in sending her to Welles Horn- 
eck, Harry White, or anyone in our government or any other government 
with whom we wanted to make an IPR contact. 

[ think you can render a great service to Ameo and Pacco by persuading 
her to become our Washington representative. So far as Paceco is concerned 
| would be prepared to recommend an appointment for the rest of the year. 

She knows her way around government offices, having been an interne in 
he Bureau of the Budget where she has made the necessary grade. She does 
ot know shorthand, but she types rapidly and well. 

You can reach her in Room 250 of the State Department building, though 
that particular room is a Bureau of the Budget room. She lives at 39138 
Huntington Street, N. W.—Telephone: Ordway 6370. 

You may want to send her a wire today as to when and where to meet you. 


ExHIBIT No, 922 
May 21, 1943. 
Mr. Epwarp C, CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

Deak Mr. CARTER: As regards the invitation list for May 27 I suggest adding 
Sir George Sansom, and Kan Lee. I presume that you have invited Hiss. I shall 
be glad to have a talk with Alger Hiss about the meeting. I still think if we go 
ahead on the agenda that it can be a good discussion. I will be on hand to have 
dinner with you before the meeting if that is possible or to see you ten or fifteen 
minutes before the meeting at 700 Jackson Place. 

I will be perfectly willing to preside if you think it best, although you do a 
much better job than I can. Please let me know if there is anything further you 
would like done before the meeting. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM ©, JOHNSTONE, 
Dean of the Junior College. 


EXHibir No, 923 
Penciled in (copy to HM) 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York 22, N. Y., 7th June 1943. 
MorTiIMER GRAVES, Esq., 
imerican Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MORTIMER: On my return I received your little yellow inquiry about a 
ceuter of information in Washington. Part of the problem, of course, is 
ance; and part is personnel. I think you ought to get Harriet Moore's advice. 
I wish we could see our way clearer and am wondering whether we ought to 
wait until we can have the Ickes-Litvinoff-Graves-Moore-Carter dinner that I 
spoke of. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp (. CARTER 
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ExuHrsit No. 924 





129 East 52Np SrrEetT, 
New York 22, N. Y., 9th June 1943. 






LAUCHLIN CURRIE, Esq., 
Erecutive Office of the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CURRIE: Some time ago you asked me for a list of Chinese personnel. | 
am now able to send you a copy of a list prepared by Lenning Sweet of UCR 
together with a suplementary list which he has also prepared. This, I assume, 
will be used in its present form or revised in the report that Lockwood is making 
for Governor Lehman. If this is of any use to you, would you have a copy 
made for your files and return the enclosed to me in due season? 

Sincerely yours, 






EpWarp C. CARTER. 


EXHIBIT No. 925 
129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York 22, N. Y., 15th June 1943. 
LAUCHLIN CurRkIE, Esq., 
Executive Office of the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CURRIE: Sweet of UCR has compiled the enclosed list of foreign per 
sonnel that might be of use in relief and rehabilitation positions in China. If 
there is anything of use to you in it will you make a copy for your files and 
return this copy to me in due course. 

Col. Evans Carlson, as you doubtless know, is back from the Pacifie with new 
and characteristically valuable experience behind him. He leaves tonight for 
Washington and will be at the Army and Navy Club for the next two days in 
case you want to see him. I assume he will be seeing the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


EXHIBIT No, 926 


INVITATIONS FOR THIRD MEETING ON COLLECTIVE SECURITIVE IN THE PACIFIC AND 
THE Far Bast 


In ink—June 17, 1943. 
In pencil—6/10/43. 
(iland written:) 
No—Sir Girja S. Bajpai: Indian Agency General, 2633 16th St. NW. 
Dr. Hugh Borton: Special Division, Department of State. 
Yes—Nicholas A. J. deVoogd : 1620 Belmont Street NW. 
Yes—Morris Greene: Australian Legation. 
Yes—Alger Hiss: Department of State 
Yes—M. R. Seni Pramoj: Royal Thai Legation, 2300 Kalorama Road NW. 
Lt. Col. James W. Shoemaker: 1729 Q Street NW. 
No--Captain Vaughn F. Meisling: Military Intelligence Service, War Department. 
Yes—John Alexander: British Embassy. 
No—Philippe Baudet: French National Committee, 1420 16th Street NW. 
Yes—F rank Coe: Board of Economic Warfare. 
(?7)—L. B. Pearson: Canadian Legation. 
Yes—The Honorable Frances P. Bolton: 2301 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


Yes—The Honorabie Howard J. McMurray: House Office Building. 
N The Honorable James W. Wadsworth: House Office Building. 


G. S. Cox: New Zealand Legation. 
No—The Honorable J. W. Fulbright: House Office Building. 
Yes—The Honorable Walter Judd: House Office Building, 
Ye Kan Lee: China Defense Supplies, Inec., 2311 Mass. Ave., Washington 8. 
Alan Watt: Australian Legation. 
Harry B. Price: China Defense Supplies, Inc., 2311 Mass. Ave., Washing- 
ton &, 
Yes-—J. M. Elizalde: 1617 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Col. William Mayer: Chief, China Section, MIS, War Dept., Pentagon Bldg 
No—Sir George Sansom: British Embassy. 
Y. R. C. James Yen: % Chinese Embassy. 
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; 


Bruce Turner: New Zealand Legation (6/14/43) in pencil. 
No—W. W. Lockwood. 
Yes—W. L. Holland. 
Yes—William C. Johnstons. 
s—Edward ©. Carter. 
ink) Walter Laves: Organization Services Division, Office of Civilian 
Defense, Thi pont Circle Bldg. 
Grayson Kirk: Department of State. 
*Eugene Dooman: Department of State. 
*William Y. Elliott: War Shipping Administration. 
*Read Hager: Joint Chiefs of Staff, Munitions Assignment Board 


those invited to collective security in the Pacific and the Far Kast 
700 Jackson Place, Washington, D. ¢ 
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Exnisir No. 927 


WLH NWL HA (Pencilled initials) 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, May 26, 1942 
MILO PERKINS, Esq. 
Herecutive Director, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PERKINS: In early September the Institute of Pacific Relations is 
planning a small private study conference to make an over-all appraisal of th: 
factors to be considered in the waging of the war in Asia and the Pacific, and to 
stimulate creative thinking on immediate postwar problems. 

We expect able representation from China, India, Great Britain, Canada 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Soviet Russia, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

We regard it as most essential that you be present and participate in our 
discussions. I want very much to talk with you in the near future as to son: 
of the personnel whom we should invite from other countries. I am wonderin: 
whether you would have a quarter of an hour free to discuss this matter with 
me on Tuesday, June 2nd. I could see you any time from early morning to lat 
at night except between two and three-thirty. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER 


ExHIsiT No. 928 


Penciled Note: ECC Ark July 3 
BoaRD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1942. 
Office of the Executive Director 
Penciled note: TARR 
HOLLAND 
LOCKWOOD 
JESSUP 
Mr. Epwarp C, CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Carrer: 1 appreciate your invitation to attend the September meet 
ing of the Institute of Pacific Relations to discuss problems of war and recon 
struction in the Far East. Your enterprise in promoting such discussion is 
useful. If circumstances permit, I shall be happy to participate; otherwise | 
shall ask James H. Shoemaker of the Far Eastern Division to attend. 

I am sorry that I could not get in touch with you before June 2. Might | 
suggest that the next time you come to Washington you see Mr. William T 
Stone and Dr. Shoemaker about the persons to be invited to attend the meeting 
I have asked them to consider this matter now so that your discussion with them 
may be as helpful as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] Mito PerKINs, Pwvecutive Director 


Exnipsir No, 929 
DraArt TO MILO PERKINS 


Deak Mr. PERKINS: We deeply appreciated your letter of June 20 indicating 
that if circumstances permitted you would be happy to participate in the forth 
coming Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

In deference to the wishes of our Chinese colleagues we have decided to hold 
the Conference in December instead of September as originally proposed. The 
Chinese cabled that they could send a very much more representative group if 
the later date were chosen. 

Enclosed is a copy of the draft agenda. Mr. Lockwood has already followed 
your suggestion and talked to Mr. Stone and Mr. Shoemaker about our plans 
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ExHisir No. 930 
129 East 52p STREET, 
New York 22, N. Y., June 28, 1948. 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE, Esq., 
Executive Office of the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DrearR CURRIE: For your private information I enclose a description of some of 
the Chinese who arrived in this country a few weeks ago. This was prepared for 
me by Harry Price. I am sure he would have no objection to my sharing it with 
you 
; Sincerely yours, 

EDWARD C. CARTER. 


EXHIsiIr No. 931 
JULY 14, 1943 
CONSTANTIN OUMANSKY, 
Embassy of the U.8.S. R., 
Verida 18, Mexico City, Mexico: 
Planning see you early Thursday afternoon fifteenth. 
EDWARD ©, CARTER 


EXHIBIT No. 982 
129 East 52p STREET, 
New York 22, N. Y., June 30, 1943 
His EXCELLENCY, THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR, 
Embassy of the U.S. S.R., 
Mezico City, Mevico. 

Drak OUMANSKY: If you are unlikely to visit the United States this coming 
month I am wondering whether you could spare a half a day to talk over many 
matters with me if 1 found it possible to visit Mexico in the third or fourth week 
of J ily ? 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD C, CARTER 


Exuisit No. 933 


Copy OF UNFINISHED HANDWRITTEN LETTER FROM EpwaArp C. CARTER TO 
JOHN A, CARTER 


ALorT-—MEXxIco City TO Fort WortH, TEX., 
Sunday, July 18, 19428. 
Deak JOHN: Mexico City is about the same altitude as your birthplace, Simla. 
Unlike Simla it is flat. Like Simla it is surrounded by mountains. But Mexico's 
mountains though impressive are not high or extensive as the vast bulk of the 
Himalayas. The climate of Mexico City is unlike Simla. It has cool nights and 
warm days all the year round. Some people feel the altitude. I didn’t. The 
y is a mixture of Rome, aris, New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Mexican 
Indian and I suppose of Madrid and Lisbon (which Tye never visited). It 
minds one alternatively of Manila (the Spanish influence, palm trees, sunshine, 
primitive hinterland and an emotional people who can act with great ability 
it Who sometimes find great oratory a substitute for practical action. They 


both can exert themselves when music bids them dance. 
| mentioned Detroit's influence. There is apparently no gas or rubber shortage. 
rhe city is jammed with American cars—mostly Mexican licenses but a scattering 


lexas and Arizona licenses. The hotels are full of American tourists. I had 
red ahead for a room but had to try six hotels after arrival before I could get 
ocated. Luckily QOumansky (who has just arrived from Moscow as the Soviet 
\inbassador) sent one of his staff in the Embassy car and she (Miss Alexandra 
Nicholsky) drove me around until she found a hotel that would take me in 
\fter a wash and shave at the Hotel Gillow, she drove me to Embassy for lunch. 
OQumansky greeted me most cordially but said quickly, “Don’t say anything about 
to Mrs. O.” Luckily I knew what he meant. Five days before leaving Moscow 
Mexico their only child, a 15-year-old daughter who was their greatest joy 
nterest in life, was killed in an accident in Moscow. She had been at school 
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in Washington, was developing great charm, brains, versatility, and they had al! 
three been planning together their next great adventure—the flight to Mexico 
and life in a totally different civilization. They buried her and 2 days later got 
into the great plane that flew them, their files, and the Embassy staff (four or 
five people) across Siberia to Fairbanks, Alaska, where I am happy to say the 
U.S. Army received them most cordially (lots of generals helping) and on orders 
from Washington a big Army transport plane flew them from Fairbanks via 
Seattle to Los Angeles when they travelled by American Airlines to Mexico City. 
Mr. and Mrs. O. and I had a very nice lunch preceded by a little vodka and 
caviar that they had brought. Mrs. O. was in black and you could see how over- 
whelmed she is with her sorrow. Several times when I was with O. alone he | 
| 

' 

' 

| 

| 










told of his anxiety for her and showed how terribly he, too, is suffering. But he 
has his work that absorbs so much of his time. She is reading and clipping 
American newspapers for him but the mails are awfully slow and that is hardly 
a full-time job. Iam going to ask Ruthie if she will send Mrs. O. some clippings 
from time to time so that Mrs. 0. will have more to do and also so that they can 
get stuff of value that they wouldn’t otherwise get. Mrs. O. has sent Alice and 
Ruthie, by me, some little gifts of Mexican silver. 

Oumansky and I spent many hours during my 3 days in Mexico discussing IPR 
and the world in general. Motylev has gone to the front and has-been succeeded 
by G. N. Voitinsky as head of the USSR IPR. V. is a very good man—he was long 
in China and the Far East. The food situation in Russia for civilians is terribly 
had but the Soviet press says little about it for fear of giving comfort to the 
enemy. 

With 0. I met some of the leaders of the Mexican RWR. Castro Leal, a great 
Mexican history and university professor. 

(Penciled notation: If he has time ECC may finish this later—RDC.) 


EXHIBIT No. 934 


JuLy 20TH, 1943 
Mr. and Mrs. CONSTANTIN OUMANSKY, 
Embassy of the U.S. S. R., 
Verida 18, Mexico, D. F 


DeaR Mr. AND Mrs. OUMANSKY, This is to thank you both for your very kind 
hospitality while I was in Mexico City. I enjoyed every minute of the 3 days 
and I cannot tell you how pleased I was to renew our old acquaintance. 

The new secretary of the Mexican aid to Russia committee came to see me 
Sunday morning and we had a long and useful talk. 

I arrived at La Guardia Field yesterday (Monday afternoon) about 1: 30. 

I have already given your greetings to several of your friends and will be 
seeing more in the course of the week. I tried several times to reach Mrs. 
Litvinoff on the phone yesterday afternoon, but there was no answer. So I went 
to her apartment at 6:00 and discovered she had been away for a few days. At 
the apartment house they did not know precisely when she would return, but I 
will see that she gets Mrs. Oumansky’s letter just as soon as she returns. 

Mrs. Carter and Ruth were delighted with Mrs. Oumansky’s presents and with 
all the news I was able to bring them. 

I will be writing you again in two or three days on several matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


Exnisit No. 935 
129 EAst 52Np STREET, 
New York 22, N. Y. July 20th, 1943. 
Mrs. Maxtm LITvINorr, 
301 Fast 88th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Drar Mrs. Litvinorr: Yesterday I arrived by air from Mexico City where I 
had spent 3 days. I saw a great deal of Mr. and Mrs. Constantin Oumansky, 
who sent you their warmest greetings and the enciosed package. On my ar- 
rival vesterday afternoon I phoned your apartment several times but got no 
answer. So I went to the apartment about six in the evening and discovered 
that you were away for a few days. So I thoucht I better send this package 
by mail rather than leaving it with the elevator man 
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The Oumansky’s are settling in to life in Mexico City very well. They have 
made many friends already and are clearly very well liked. They are both 
terribly crushed by their daughter’s death. He is most considerate of her and 
is doing everything in his power to help her to overcome her profound grief. His 
life is, of course, more filled with activity than hers so he does not have as much 
time for sadness. But he is terribly crushed by the calamity. He is naturally 
eager for her to have as many things to do as possible. I suggested to her a 
number of things that she can do for Russian war relief in Mexico. 

If you could possibly manage to go there for a visit, you would be doing the 
Oumanskys a very friendly service. Incidentally, you would find much in Mex- 
ico to interest you. It is a fascinating mixture of Europe, the Orient, and of 
Mexican Indian life and culture. There are interesting people in Mexico from 
all over the world and the cultural and aesthetic life would interest you very, 
very greatly. The climate is salubrious and the vegetables and fruit, the clear 
air and the sunshine are to be had in great abundance. There is little external 
evidence of the war and no rationing of rubber, petrol or coffee. Do go if you 
possibly ean, 

There is a chance that I will be flying to Chungking about the first of August. 
I do hope that I can have a talk with you at least on the phone before I go, if 
I do go. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER 


Copy care Embassy of the U. S. S. R., Washington, D. C 


ExHIniT No. 936 
Copy to: Oumansky 
129 EAST 52ND STREET, 
Vew York 22,N. ¥., July 20th, 1943 
EvGENE D. KISSELEV, Esq., 
Consul General of the U. S. S. R., 
7 Rast Olst Ntree t, New York, N. 7. 
Dear Mr. Kissectev: This is to inform you that I have recently received a cable 

gram from Moscow signed by Voitinsky reading as follows: 


“Volumes Mont Tremblant Conference Papers Received Many Thanks.” 


May I thank you most sincerely for your kindness in dispatching the volumes 
80 promptly. 
I will have another consignment of books to send to Voitinsky in another 
week or two. May I enlist your help in sending this second instalment also? 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER 


EXxHIsBit No. 937 


129 East 52Np STREET, New YorxkK 22, N. Y.., 
August 4th, 19438. 
LAUCHLIN CurrIkz, Esq., 
Executive Office of the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Currie: Dad was very grateful to you for sending him the letter 
of recommendation which he found awaiting him at the Mayflower on Monday 
night. He was sorry to miss having a last word with you. If there is anything 
which you would like to communicate with him you can send it to the Embassy 
in Chungking. 

He is wondering whether you would feel free to cable John Fairbank that he 
is on the way ? 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary to Edward C. Carter 
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ExHisit No. 938 
Aveust 1, 1943 





Sent from 331 East 71st Street, N. Y. C. 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 
Executive Office of the President, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 
If you think a general letter of recommendation would be helpful for me on 
my journey could I get it at your office nine-thirty Tuesday morning? | 
Epwarp ©. Carter | 






ExHisit No. 939 


THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 
54 Queensway, New Dethi, India, August 23, 1943 


Mr. E. C. Carrer, 
Yo American Embassy, Chungking. 

Dear Dap: The following cable came from Bill Holland, which I am passing | 
along through the pouch. 
“Extension AMCO relief studies requested confidential basis hope you Carter 
can report briefly from Chungking, extensively following return; also secure 
several studies qualified Americans special aspects 500 dollars available stop 

Can you also arrange survey correspondents India Australia Hariet More.” 
I hope things are going well, and that the trip was not too adventurous. 
Affectionately yours, 
{s] Brut 
(Penciled note: W. D. Carter.) 


Eexuipir No. 940 


129 East 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 
15th October 1943. 
Letter #25 
WILLIAM D. Carter, Esq., 
U.S. Office of War Intormation, 
1. P. O. 885, Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 

Dear BILL: Here is another part of the September Paciric AFFAIRS which you 
requested. I hope it gets to you soon. 

You may be interested to know that Kay Greene is now, as far as we know, 
somewhere in the northern part of the continent on which you landed before 
flying to your present post. She started out with a job with Lehman’s organiza- 
tion, which I believe Phill Jessup got for her. I think Margaret is going to use 
some of her furniture for her new apartment. Kay had left it for Rose Yardu- 
mian and Mary Healy to use. But as Rose has now gone to Washington for the 
IPR and as Mary will soon be joining Beecroft, they gave up their plans for 
taking an apartment here so the furniture was going begging. 

Love 


EXHIBIT No. 941 
1 East 54TH STREET, 
jth November, 1945. 
Private & confidential 
Dr. Ronert J. KERNER, 
University of California, Berkley. 


Dear KeERNER: As you know, W. L. Holland and I were in China in September 
Holland saw your former student and great admirer, Chen Han-seng. Holland 
discovered that because of his honest, liberal views and progressive attitude, 
Chen Han-seng was in danger of being spirited away by some underground right 
wing group. We all regard him as one of the soundest students of China's 
agrarian economy and a true Chinese patriot. We conferred with both Chines: 
and American friends in China as to how best to save Chen Han-seng for future 
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sefulness to his country. It is a matter that has to be handled with extreme 

delicacy. 

\ll of our advisers say that the best insurance would be an invitation from 

e of the three or four leading American universities to Chen Han-seng to come 

o the United States either as a temporary research professor or associate or 
for a special course of lectures. This apparently would be a greater safeguard 
in an invitation from the IPR. 

Knowing how familiar you are with Chen Han-seng’s work, Holland and I 
venturing to inquire whether you could act in the matter. If funds should 
ve the only difficulty, we would be prepared to find the necessary money for 
journey and, say, a three-months appointment. 

In confidence, today I have received through the State Department the fol 

g confidential message from Chungking: 

Confidential: Please tell Mr. Carter that latest from the Kweilin consul 
ndicates that Chen Han-seng is in an increasingly precarious position, and 
that Sa Kung-liao, the liberal writer who was arrested there this summer. 
s now incommunicado; Chen may well be next, and IPR would be well 
dvised to aet suddenly and soon if they want to get him out.” 

Would you wire me whether you would be in a position to act swiftly and 
riuatively in this matter? 

Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp C. Cat 


Exnuinir No. 942 


Handwritten note:) Copies to JAC 
PKS 
WDC 
1 East 54TH STREET, 
Vew York 22, N. Y., 8th November 1943 
The Misses CARTER, 


37 Bartlett Street, Andover, Massachusetts 


Dean Manet AND Harrier: Letters from each of you have arrived. We are 
glad to hear from you both and to read the interesting clippings that you have 


| finished my work in Moscow just as Hull, Eden, Harriman, and their staffs 
ved. IT had an invitation to go to the airport to meet them, but at the same 

e Tt had an important engagement with a Russian expert on China whom I 
| been trying to see ever since | arrived, so I spent three hours with Rogoff 
nstead of going to the airport to see the celebrities arrive The reception for 
hem was very inipressive I was told. The American planes came in and landed 
eir passengers fifteen minutes ahead of the British, so first Mr. Hull inspected 
‘Guard of Honor and then Mr. Eden. The Guard of Honor were all in fancy 
iforms and impressed everyone profoundly 1 did not bother Hull or Eden 
ter their arrival because I knew they were fully occupied with the preparations 
for What proves to have been one of the most historic meetings in our generation. 
many of the things that we have all worked for for years are beginning 


renlized 





eu 


We are not going to Nashville to see Jill because John is staying on at Fort 
Sill as an artillery instructor for a month or two at least. His address is: Lt. 
John A. Carter 01184470, Battery FE, 32nd Battalion, Sth Training Regiment, 
Fr. A. R. T. C., Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

\lice and I are going to Lee this afternoon so I can get a little further sleep 

elaxation before I plunge into active work next week. 

Ruth and IT have just spent two days in Washington. I had talks with Secre- 

ry Morgenthau, Ambassador Davies, Lauchlin Currie, Governor Lehman, Phil 
Jessup, Selskar Gunn, General Faymonville, Jane Plimpton, Stanley Hornbeck, 
| alde, Fox of the President's War Relief Control Bourd, and a few others 

l was very tired when I arrived owing to the strenuous character of the last 

in Russia, but lam now back in rai old. form. 

You will note we have moved into new offices which are going to be a little 

re commodious and convenient than our rabbit-warren at 129 East 52nd 
With much love, IT am 

Kver aff ctionately yours, 
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ExuHisit No. 948 
NOVEMBER 13, 1943. 
AG from ECC: 

When I asked you to translate Rogoff’s article I did not know about the part 
of it which appeared in the September issue of Amerasia. I hope this will reach 
you in time so as to prevent your doing the entire translation if part of it has 
already been done in Amerasia. 

I was sorry that I did not get as far to the east as Irkutsk. 


EXHIBIT No. 944 






1 East 547TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 
15th November, 1943 
Lt. JoHN A. CARTER 01184470, 
Battery BE, 32nd Battalion, 8th Training Regiment, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Dear JouN: It was wonderful to hear your voice on the phone at Lee Friday 
evening. Mother, Ruth and I were very excited. 

I got your good letter of November 3rd a few days before. Your present tem- 
porary assignment of teaching men survey must, as you say, be both interesting 
and instructive to you. I am sure it is also interesting and instructive to your 
pupils. 

You certainly have a wide variety of subjects to cover in the Field Artillery. 

You would have been immensely interested to have visited with me the great 
“German War Trophies Exhibition” at the Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow. 
Here, spreading over many acres is a vast but systematically organized collec- 
tion of armament and equipment captured from the Germans. There are special 
sections for each classification—tanks, planes, trucks, artillery, uniforms, mines, 
bombs, etc. The evolution, for example of tanks and artillery, are vividly shown. 
The Russian Major Generdl who personally conducted me had special tech- 
nicians elaborating details in each section; i. e., one for howitzers, another for 
heavy siege guns, another for light but terribly powerful antitank guns, another 
for various types of antiaircraft guns. The different technicians explained the 
differences in German and Soviet equipment and indicated how much more mobile 
a great deal of the Russian equipment is. 

Yes, the Moscow conference was one of the most significant gatherings of our 
generation. As I was in Russia for the fortnight before the conference began, 
I was aware on every side of the determined efforts the Russians were making to 
ensure the success of the conference. The intellectual and documentary educa- 
tion had been very extensive. In addition the Russians thought up a thousand 
different acts of hospitality and friendship not only for Hull and Eden but for 
all of their staff including all of the members of the crews of every one of the 
British and American planes that flew the two staffs into Moscow. 

It was, I suppose, necessary for Churchill and Roosevelt to have all of those 
two-some conferences of theirs, but it did begin to look to all the rest of the world 
as though a secret, closely knit Anglo-American hegemony was emerging to con- 
trol the world. 

The Moscow conferences dramatize to the world that the four countries 
Britain, China, U. S., and U. S. S. R.—must and will work together. Of course, 
there are innumerable problems to be faced still, but the machinery for facing 
them is now at long last being set up. | 

I am sure that all of the public criticism of Hull as being anti-Soviet has been 
worth while. It probably needled him into bolder and more friendly action than | 
he might otherwise have taken. 

With you, I think that the reports of the travelling Senators were not as 
thoughtful as they should have been. A British Parliamentary Mission of the 
same sort would have compared notes and agreed on making a more unified im- 
pact on the public on their return. 

With you I also question the wisdom of the line which Tre is taking regard 
ing air bases abroad. There is bound to be an immense expansion of aviation 
after the war, but we will become one of the most hated nations if we try to 
scoop other nations in attempting monopoly of postwar commercial aviation. 

It is too early to say whether Wavell will establish a new India or not. Thus 
far he has shown no sign of holding out the olive branch to those in prison. He 
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has, however, publicly acknowledged that there is famine in India by going per- 
sonally to Bengal, which his predecessor failed to do. 

I will try and send you copies of any letters or reports that might develop 
further my ideas resulting from the trip. 

i enclose a hurriedly dictated report on certain aspects of my visit to the 
Soviet Union. This is just a first draft and will be revised later. Will you 
please send it on to Polly and the Andover Aunts and ask them to return it to me. 

Affectionately yours, 


ExHIBIT No. 945 


1 East 54TH STREET, NEw YorkK 22, N. Y., 
15th November 1943. 
Miss KATE MITCHELL, 
{merasia, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


DraR Kate: May I congratulate you on the September issue of AMERASIA. I 
do hope that you managed to send a number of copies into China itself. If you 
have not done so already, may I venture to suggest that you tear off the cover 

nd send by air mail to their appropriate APO addresses one copy each to: 

General Stilwell 

General Chennault 

General Stratemeyer (New Delhi) 

John Davies and Jack Service (Both on Stilwell’s staff) 
George Merrell (American Mission, APO 885, Postmaster, NYC) 
William D. Carter (U.S. O. W. L., APO 885, Postmaster, NYC) 
Mae Fisher (Chungking) 

You might also send one by ordinary air mail to Liu fu-wan, P. O. Box 98, 
Chungking. 

It may help matters with the Indian and Chinese censorship if you refrain 
from mentioning that you are sending these at my request. It may also help 
if the envelope which carries them is simply marked with your new address 
without mentioning AMERASIA, 52nd Street, or the IPR. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C, CARTER 


Exuisit No. 946 


Pencilled:) RD San Francisco, 417 Market St 
Pencilled note:) Return to RD 


REPORT ON WASHINGTON OFFICE, DECEMBER 1943—MaArcu 1945 


Under the joint auspices of the American Council and the International Secre- 
tariat the Washington offices of the Institution Of Pacific Relations were re- 
opened at 744 Jackson Place NW., in November 1943 with Professor William C. 
Johnstone, Dean of the School of Government at The George Washington Uni- 
versity, as Director of the Washington Study Program and Miss Rose Yardumian 
as Washington Representative. During the past year several research associates 
have been added on a part-time basis including Miss Virginia Thompson, Mrs. 
Eleanor Lattimore and Dr. Rockwood Chen. (Miss Thompson moved to San 
Francisco in October where she is now associated with the Office of War Informa- 
tion.) In August 1944 Mrs. Elizabeth Ussachevsky joined the staff of the Wash- 
ington Office. A small library including a full set of IPR publications and a 
number of reference texts on the Far East has been set up and made available 

members and people working in the field. The Washington Office sells the 
publications of both the American Council and the International Secretariat for 
the convenience of members in the local area. 

rhe IPR in Washington has been in a favorable position through its inter- 

itional and private character to simulate informal discussion among Far Eas- 
tern experts temporarily stationed in Washington from the various countries 
for off-the-record meetings either at the IPR offices or at the Cosmos Club Assem- 
bly Hall. Informal meetings at the IPR office—of which there have been 17 in 
the course of the past year—have included such speakers as Mr. Edmund Clubb of 
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the Department of State; Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Minister of Information in 
Chungking; Col. Victor Puréell, a British colonial administrator with long e 

perience in Malaya; Dr. J. S. Kennard, a missionary recently returned fro 

China; the Hon. Walter Nash of New Zealand who discussed the ILO confe: 
ence; several Chinese professors visiting this country under the program of 
cultural relations of the Department of State; Mr. John Service of the Depart 
ment of State; Sir Frederick Eggleston, Minister to the United States from 
Australia; Mr. Kumarappa, Director of Social Sciences of the Tata Institut: 

India; Mr. George Yeh, China, Ambassador Naggiar, France, Mrs. Pandit, Indi 

Mr. Siva Rao, India, delegates to the Hot Springs Conference of IPR; Senato: 
Carloos Garcia, a Filipino guerrilla leader from Leyte; Gunther Stein, Britis! 
correspondent from China; and Mr. John Emmerson of the Department of Stat: 
who described plans of the Japanese Emancipation League in Yenan. 

General meetings to which all members in the local area are invited have take: 
place about every two months usually in the Cosmos Club Assembly Hall. At 
tendance at these meetings ranges from 75 to 100 people. The first meeting of this 
kind was held in December 1943 to give the members of the IPR an opportunity 
to hear Mr. Edward C. Carter, Secretary-General of the IPR and Mr. William 
Holland, Research Secretary, discuss their trip to China. The response to this 
meeting was so enthusiastic that it was decided to include such meetings as part 
of the reguiar program. Eight such membership meetings have been held in the 
ast 16 months. Other speakers have included H. Foster Bain, repatriated fro1 
the Philippines on the second Gripsholm trip, who described some of the effects 
of Japanese occupation on the Philippine economy, Dr, Tsiang Tingfu and I) 
Mackenzie Stevens who discussed the role of cooperatives in Asia; Dr. Henry 
be Young, Mr. Youngjeung Kim, and Mr. Uhan New who discussed Korean 
ffairs: Lt. Com. Nelson Spinks, Dr. William C. Johnstone and Mr. Wilfred 
hleisher who participated in a panel discussion on What To Do With Japan 
under the chairmanship of Admiral Harry Yarnell; Mr. Obaidur Rahman and 
Mr. John Fischer on U. S.-Indian economic relations. In December 1944 a joint 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot with the local branches 
of Americans United and Indusco participating on recent developments in Chiness 
aflairs—Mr. Lewis Smythe and Mr. Owen Lattimore were the speakers. Early 
in March, 1945, Representative Mike Mansfield of Montana reported on his mis 
sion to China to the IPR membership in a Cosmos Club meeting. 

Special functions have included a luncheon for press members to hear Mr 
Curter and Mr. Hoiland give an off-the-record account of their trip to the Fay 
East, a dinner for nembers of Congress and administration officials for the sani 
purpose. (Penciled note—An infermal luncheon discussion led by Mr. Carte: 

Army and Navy officials responsible for educational work was held about 
year ago to acquaint officers with IPR materials particularly our pamphlet pro 
crain.) A luncheon was held for Owen Lattimore on his return from China 

n the summer of 1944 when he accompanied Vice-President Wallace on his tri 
to the Soviet Fur East and China. At this meeting Mr. Lattimore discussed the 
treatment of minorities by the Chinese and Russians. In December 1944 
sherry party honoring Sir Frederick Eggleston, Minister from Australia to the 
UL. S. was held at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Following the ninth international conference of the IPR held at Hot Springs, 
inany parties were held in Washington to honor the foreign delegates visiting in 
Washington. Highlighting these was a tea given by the Hon. Frances Bolton, 
Representative from Ohio, for conference delegates to meet members of Congress 
as Well as Army, Navy, and Administration officials. A small cocktail party was 
siven for the press by the IPR to meet the chairmen of the various delegations. 

Under Dr. Johnstone’s chairmanship a number of small study groups were 
formed on various topics sponsored by the American Council in some cases and 
by the International Secretariat in others. In one case the American Council! 
of the IPR and the China Council sponsored jointly a number of meetings on 
Postwar U. S.-Chinese Economic Relations. Under the auspices of the American 
Council study groups met on Trade and Investment Policies in Southeast Asin. 
Treatment of Japan and Postwar U. S.-Chinese Economic Relations. The Inter 
national Secretariat has sponsored two groups, one on Treatment of Japan, and 
the other on Economic Recovery in Pacific countries. A great part of the di 
cussions on Japan have been included by Dr. Johnstone in his forthcoming book. 
The Future of Japan, soon to be published by the Oxford University Press under 
the sponsorship of the American Council of IPR. Plans are under way fer 
nnother study group under the auspices of the American Couneil on the generi! 
topic of Dependent Territories in the Pacific aren 
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lt is interesting to note that as a result of greatly increased interest in the 
Pacific area and therefore in the work of the IPR generally, membership in the 
Washington area has almost doubled in the last eighteen months since the re- 
opening of the Washington offices. (Check with TGS on exact figures believe 
we have picked up 85 members in the past year bringing our membership up 
to 200 approximately. This does not include about 35 non-Americans interested 
in the work of the IPR whom we invite to general membership meetings. ) 


Exninir No. 947 


illed note:) Ruy Sone rough notes for Peggy on tiny vague ideas on 
program. Thought you might like to see a copy RY 
Pencilled note:) Return to R. D 
| MAS, 
From: RY 
APRIL 16, 1945 








| ing the present plase of the Pacific war and until its final successful con 
lu and for several Vears thereafter the interest of the American people iM 
Kastern affairs will increase tremendously. The job before the IPR will 
hy build this interest in a constructive way toward the education of an 
tened American people. The IPR is uniquely organized and favorably 
equipped to assume leadership in this task. Through a carefully planned pro- 
v1 if activities integrating the school program, pamphlet and research pro 
grams, and through an expanded circulation of Far Hastern Survey, Pacifie 
iffuirs and the other research publications of the International Secretariat, 
IVR should be able to go forward building and broadening the base of its 
rship. The greatest Gbstacle before the American Council at present is 
ck of integration between work already done, current program and a 
e program, ‘This can be overcoine only with the appointment of a mature 
qualified and experienced Program Director with a background in Far Eastern 
ffairs if possible 
l work in Washington I have found that not all people interested in IPR 
erested in all phases of its work or example, press and radio people 
ore interested in the Fa Rastern Survey than in gener het gs o! 
group activities. The good job already begun on getting the l'ur Hastern 
\ before influential newspapermen and radio commentators with appre 
ases should be continued Wi have found that government people 
e interested in the program of study groups than in any other single 
The international character of IPR bringing together experts for 
| iscussion on Far Eastern problems has interested many government 
i rn who after participating in one of these groups usually become members 
; be that this kind of activity can be expanded throughout the Unite 
" areas where non-Almericans interested in Pacific affairs are pre 
: tional character could be organized for people with Far Eastern 
' It may be that this phase of our activity should be planned in 
i n With local EPA's, Carnegie Endowment groups, Americans Unitea 
: While LT strongly favor cooperation ith | groups to avoid lupli tion 
study group activity I would urge that the IPR set up an independet 
wherever possible 
() ed groups and clubs (including women’s groups, internation: and 
i izations interested in international relations, church groups 
oups, and other) are attracted by general membership meetings \n 


ry figure of six such meetings a year might be planned for all 


es, While we have been able to plan only one meeting ahead in Wash 


uctive 


ve hope in the future to have plans made a little farther ahead It is 
vs possible to do this, of course, because people Come unexpectedly and 
Ss stay only briefly These groups mentioned above who wil! form 

r base which we hope to build are also very much interested in the 


r pamphlet program. It may be that the general meetings and new 
s could be coordinated in some way The Army and Nay can be 


led in the above group, generally speaking. We had one special luncheot 
shington for Army and Navy leaders in orientation work about 
uaint them with our work, particularly our pamphlet progran Per 
her one should be planned soon 
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There has been no demand in Washington for the business luncheons which 
have worked so successfully in New York. However, we have had a number 
of small informal sherry parties beginning at 5:30 and lasting about an hour 
for foreign officials, U. S. government officials, newspapermen, etc., Just back 
from the Far East. To these meetings we invite approximately 35 people, mostly 
members and some nonmembers whom we wish to interest in membership. The 
talks are usually off-the-record and brief, with a long question period. We have 
had 17 such meetings in the course of the past 12 months. They are an excellent 
technique for building membership in Washington as well as for giving us the 
reputation for being closely in touch with the latest visitors from the Far 
East. People often call up to ask what’s going on at IPR? (We don't tel! 
them all, of course!) Slightly modified to fit the special branches these meetings 
could be more generally used throughout by our branches. 

Not a small part of our office time is taken up with requests for information, 
not only on IPR publications and others but on substantive material. We have 
liandled this business very spottily in Washington. When I have time, I work 
up bibliographies, investigate Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s life, etc., but often these 
requests must be answered very generally by reference to a pamphlet or article 
This is one specific instance where coordination between a branch and the 
national office is bad. There are lots of special bibliographies in the file in 
New York (Bruno has worked up many), and somehow when this is done 
branches should get copies. It would be desirable to have copies of those 
already drawn up. Another criticism which I would like to make is that, unless 
I come to New York to find out specifically what each of vou is working on, 
I am apt to be very loosely informed. (Don’t stop the New York trips thought.) 
For instance, I had heard from someone down here that we were putting out a 
pamphlet by Pearl Buck but didn’t know anything about it until I got to New 
York. Each department head or the Secretary should assume responsibility for 
keeping branches informed about all work in preparation. This would be a 
big help. 

We have recently decided in Washington that we would try to build up our 
relations with the House and Senate Foreign Affairs Committees. In connec- 
tion with these plans which have already been in operation, a few, of us invited 
Congressman Mansfield to dinner, and plans are in process to invite Congress- 
woman Emily Taft Douglas for lunch. Getting the IPR better known on the 
Hil) will be one of our chief aims for the next six months. (I might add, Peggy, 
that I am scared to death of this kind of work.) I have asked Ruth Lazurus to 
keep me informed about forthcoming issues of FES so that I can use special 
articles as a springboard for discussion on IPR. 

Finally, on the question of big money raising, I have done nothing in this 
field whatsoever. The question is a complex one, I know, but the branches 
should be informed of what is being done in the various areas and how. The 
national office should assume leadership in this job but with some direction; 
perhaps the branches could help share the burden. 

The fact that Washington has almost doubled membership figures since the 
reestablishment of our Washington office is a concrete indication of the interest 
of many kinds of people in our work. (Check with Tillie. I believe we've added 
over SO members and have approximately 200 now.) 


ExuIsit No. 948 


1 East 54th Srreer, 
NEw YorK 22, N. Y., 


13th December 1943 
ANDREW J. GRAJDANZEV, Bsq.., 


Office. 

DEAR ANDREW: I am giving a small private dinner for several Soviet friends 
in Washington on Tuesday, December 14th, to report on my impressions of the 
Soviet Union. 

I would be delighted if you would join us. The dinner will be held in Suite 
237 at the Hotel Mayflower at 8:00 p. m. tomorrow night. Business suits will 
be worn. 

Would you let me know whether, in spite of this short notice, you will be 
able to attend. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C. CARTER. 
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ExHIsIT No. 949 
22npD DECEMBER, 1943. 
Private & Confidential. 
The SECRETARY, 
Lithuanian Legation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Yesterday I received the enclosed unsigned letter, pamphlet, and 
news bulletin in the enclosed envelope. 

[ have scanned this material and am now returning it to you because I am not 
able to write to the anonymous sender, and furthermore I ought in all frankness 
to say that I am sure that this is not the moment for friends of Lithuania to 
attack the Soviet Union. From a realistic point of view it seems clear that 
Lithuanians in Europe will have a better opportunity of working out their own 
salvation by forgetting the grievances of the past centuries and seeking to under- 
stand and cooperate with the people of the Soviet Union. It would seem to me 
that along these lines there is a greater chance for peace in Europe and pros- 
perity in Lithuania than along the lines of the enclosed documents. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C, CARTER. 





EXHIBIT No. 949—-A 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

I have examined the documents described in the list annexed hereto as Ex- 
hibit I. While I have a present recollection of only a few of them, I am satisfied 
that with the following exception they are letters or memoranda received by 
me or photostatic copies thereof, or copies of letters or memoranda sent by me 
to others or photostatic copies of such copies : 

12. Ray Dennett RDC Sept. 26, 1945. 
Epwarpb C, CARTER. 

Sworn to before me this 9th day of May 1952. 
[SEAL] IRENE R. DONOHUE, 

Notary Public, State of New York. 
Qualified in Queens County, No. 41—6061500. 
Certs. filed with Queens, Kings, New York, and Bronx County Clerks and Regs. 
! . Westchester & Nassau Co, Clerks Offices. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1954. 


( 
{) 


(The document referred to by Mr. Carter is exhibit No. 962.) 


Exist No. 950 


K. C. Li, WootwortH BUILDING, New York 
Ei RUNCHOKEE, 
El Paso, Texas, March 7, 1944. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, 
New York, New York. 

Dean Mr. Carter: Your letter of March 1 has been forwarded to me and I 
am enclosing copy of a letter I have written to the Draft Board in Richmond, 
California. 

I approve of your assuring Mr. Holland that the IPR for the next two years 
will make up the difference between any salary he may receive in government 
service and his present IPR salary. It is only fair in view of the reasons you 
tas 

I hope Holland is deferred, as he is indeed indispensable in preparing for the 
important 1945 Meeting. I am leaving here but expect to be back in New York by 
the 15th. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) K. C. Li. 
K. C. Lt. 
KCL: efm 
(Enclosure) 
88348—52—pt. 14——11 
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Oxuipir No, 951 


K. C. Li, WootwortrH BuILpDING, NEw YORK 
Marcu 7, 1944. 
SELECTIVE Service Boarp #53, 

Richmond, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just learned that Mr. W. L. Holland, a registrant of your 
Board, has been classified as 1-A. May I respectfully suggest reconsideration of 
this classification for the following reasons: 

1. Mr. Holland is International Research Secretary of the Institute of 
Pacifie Relations which is the leading research organization devoted to 
Pacific problems. 

” Because the Institute has lost so many of its staff to Government 
serviee, Mr. Holland has literally become indispensable. Besides being 
research secretary, he is also editor of its magazine, “Pacific Affairs.” 

%. The 1945 Conference of the Institute is regarded as very important, 
and preparations for it are in the hands of Mr. Holland. The work of this 
Conference will be valuable to the State Department as well as to members 
of the United Nations. 

$. Mr. Holland is frequently being consulted by representatives of the War, 
Navy, and Treasury Departments. 

5. Should the registrant be inducted, he will no doubt, because of poor 
eyesight, be assigned to limited service. I believe he is of greater value 
to his country and the cause of the United Nations in his present position 
than he can be in uniform. 

For the above reasons, I recommend that Mr. Holland be deferred for 1 year. 

Sincerely yours, 

RB, ‘C, ia, 

Chairman, International Finance Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Exuipit No. 952 
3/27/44. 
Nores For CLeveLAND SPEECH, MArcH 31, 1944 


The peoples and leaders of the United Nations generally believe that they 
will win the war. But many thoughtful people in the various nations are not so 
sure of the peace. This misgiving is on balance a healthy sign. It derives i: 
part from a greater degree of political consciousness than that which existed 
amongst the Allies in the midst of the First World War. It is true that some 
hundreds of people in the United Kingdom, the British Dominions, the United 
States and other countries were studying problems of world organization du 
ing the last war. But where there were hundreds engaged in this task ther 
there are now thousands, probably tens of thousands. Indeed one of the most 
striking results of the last war and the Paris and other peace conferences was 
the creation of scores of important national and local organizations whose 
central purpose was: “It must never happen again.” Among the many such non 
governmental organizations that came into being at that period are the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in London, The Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangere in Paris, the Institute of History and Economics in Copenhagen, the 
Foreign Policy Association and the Council on Foreign Relations in the United 
States. In 1925 men and women from several of the Pacific countries, meet- 
ing in Honolulu, formed the Institute of Pacific Relations as a regional ex 
pression of this broad movement. For it was felt that most international 
organizations had their headquarters in Europe and were inadvertently tending 
to take the position that if European problems were solved the problems of 
the world as a whole would disappear. Many Europeans and Americans, if they 
looked to the Far East at all, seemed to be looking that way with a telescope 
in reverse. The founders of the IPR were acutely conscious of a whole world of 
dynamic forees in the Pacific area which had menacing possibilities and which 
cried out for immediate study. The Institute aimed to study the problems of the 
Pacific from a world point of view and the problems of the world from a 
Pacific point of view. National Councils of the Institute came into being in 
eleven countries bordering on the Pacific or having vital interests in that area 
When Japan raised the curtain on the Second World War by occupying Man 
churia in 1931, the foresight of the founders of the Institute was justified. In 
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1983 the Institute chose Mr. Newton D. Baker as Chairman of its international 
governing body, the Pacific Council and he gave rare insight to the leadership of 
the Institute until his death. Recently an eminent American, closely in touch 
with the efforts of the United Nations, following Hongkong and Pear] Harbor, 
to prepare themselves for the war in the Pacific, remarked: “I would hate 
to think of where we would have been if it had not been for the scholarly 
research of the Institute of Pacific Relations.’ 

In addition to the national and international organizations which I have 
just mentione d there have grown up in this and other countries local and regional 
societies of similar purpose such as the Cleveland Council on World Affairs 
and the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. These still further register the 
growing conviction that the study of foreign affairs was as urgent a concern 

the masses as domestic issues. The contribution of such councils to public 
enlightenment has been great. 

But the Second World War has come and by history’s severest test the efforts 
of us all will have to be described with the one word: “failure.” 

rhe challenge today is how can we profit by this collective failure to help in 
solving now the overwhelming problems of world organization? Do we now 
accept Newton D. Baker’s prophecy that if the nations did not organize after the 
first world struggle, the war would have to be fought over again on a vaster seale 
and that the United States would return to the ideal of world organization which 
it had rejected? 

Although the governments of the world and the peoples through unofficial 
organizations like the Cleveland Council on World Affairs and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations have failed, they have increased substantially the possibility of 
avoiding the grievious mistakes of the past generation. Balked and frustrated 
as we are by the caution of our governments, the leaders of the United Nations 
and their respective publics are much further advanced in previsioning the 
future than they were at this stage in World War I. 

Both governmental agencies and unofficial organizations have done and are 
doing quantitatively at least a vastly greater amount of siudy on the future 
organization of the world than they had done in preparation for the Paris Con- 
ference. In the United States alone every week sees the appearance of some new 
book, plan, or monograph on world organization, The Protestant Churches, under 
the leadership of John Foster Dulles, have advanced their views. The interna- 
tional lawyers, under the leadership of Manley O. Hudson of Harvard and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, after a long period of careful study, 
have made six postulates and twenty-three proposals for the organization of the 
proposed community of nations and prescribing details for the operation of its 
machinery. The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, under the 
leadership of James T. Shotwell, has published a flood of memoranda on almost 
every aspect of the postwar world. The United States Chamber of Commerce's 
Committee on Post War Problems has called for the immediate formation of an 
international commission to draft a world peace plan based on the Moscow 4- 
Power Declaration. This committee, headed by Harper Sibley of Rochester, 
has made six brief but pertinent proposals which, if adopted, might usher in a 
new era. The Committee of Economic Development under Paul G. Hoffman of 
the Studebaker Corporation has a nation-wide net of study groups working on 
the internal problems of American adjustment to the postwar situation. In this 
field many other organizations such as the Brookings Institute, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the National Industrial Conference Board, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the A, F. of L., and C, I. O. through a joint committee are busily at work, 
Many of the great universities have created institutes of international affairs 
which are turning out thoughtful memoranda on the postwar world. The 
National League of Women Voters, the American Association of University 
Women, the National Federation of Women’s Clubs are similarly engaged. In 
the periodical field, FORTUNE magazine is conspicuous for its continuing pub- 
lication of articles on America and the future. This magazine has already pub- 
lished five major articles dealing with relations with Britain, with the Pacific, 
with Europe, and also with reference to the American domestic economy and 
the United States government. The Institute of Pacific Relations has the coop- 
eration of its Councils in ten countries in carrying out a long-range and very 
fundamental series of studies on the war and: postwar problems of the Pacific 
area. The interim volume “WAR AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC,” being a 
report of the Mont Tremblant Conference, sketches the main outlines of the 
problems and indicates the studies which still must be undertaken. The Inter- 
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national Labour Office in Montreal and the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
in Princeton are hard at work. 

Within the State Departments and Foreign Offices of the United Nations work 
on these problems from the governmental angle is proceeding on a much greater 
scale in volume at least than during the first world war. 

Both the public and governments of the principal United Nations will have an 
immense volume of material with which to face the future. But while recognizing 
the value of all this preparatory work, the publics are haunted by several 
misgivings. 

First, they fear that statesmanship, though adequately documented, will fail 
because the statesmen are tired, overworked, overcautious, and so fearful of their 
internal political opponents that they are unequipped to give that creative leader- 
ship on which the world waits. 

Second, they fear that isolationism with its reactionary and appeasing qualities 
will rise up to defeat creative statecraft if it emerges. 

Third, the people of Britain, China, Russia, France, and Italy fear that if 
America’s leaders move constructively to implement the Moscow declaration, 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms in cooperation with the other Powers 
that the American Congress will repeat history and defeat American states- 
manship at the end of this war. 

It is precisely at this point that the role of organizations like the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs emerges as of transcendant importance. 

At the first conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu in 
1925 at the opening session the Chairman asked the members to list the problems 
of the Pacific. The very first spokesman rose and said, “The United States is 
the problem of the Pacific.” There were many in other countries who asserted 
that the United States, because of its growing strength and its refusal to cooperate 
with the League of Nations, the International Labour Office and the World 
Court, was an anarchical influence in the Pacific and in the world in general. 

Facing the new and vastly more complex world situation today there are many 
responsible Americans who hold that the problem of the postwar world is the 
United States. For if it does not use its sovereignty to implement a world 
collective system, the third world war will be infinitely more devastating than 
anything mankind has yet known. 

There is a tendency among other Americans to fear that the application of 
the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter will be defeated not by the United 
States but by the British and the Dutch in their colonial world and by the 
British in their acquiescence in an unjust settlement in eastern Europe. There 
is a further American belief that the forming and successful operation of a 
world organization will be thwarted by the age-old conflict of the European 
nations and the reemergence of Britain’s ancient balance-of-power policy. 
There are other Americans who admit these dangers but who affirm that they 
will only be realized if the United States withdraws from the theatre of world 
cooperation. Certainly it is not the duty of the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs or the Foreign Policy Association or the Council on Foreign Relations 
to dictate to our European or Asiatic allies. It is rather to concentrate on the 
colossal task of so informing the American electorate that its representatives in 
Congress will voice an overwhelming and intelligent American mass opinion on 
behalf of effective and daring cooperation in world machinery and affairs. 

Although the various public opinion polls reveal a growing American approval 
of international cooperation, they do not yet ensure that when the generalities 
are brought down to the concrete issues of “vital interests”, the American pub- 
lic is prepared to go the whole way. In this decade we have seen the great 
Republie of France collapse because for 150 years there have existed two Frances 
which hated each other. Within this country the lines do not appear to be as 
clearly drawn as in France. But there are menacing movements and atti- 
tudes which are growing in strength. In spite of much that is encouraging, 
attitudes toward the Negro, the Jew and even the North American Indian make 
it inappropriate for Americans to throw stones at the British for their treat- 
ment of colonial peoples. The attitude of certain American groups toward pro- 
gressive movements in organized labor, among farmers, and the public gen- 
erally hold the seeds of future devastating conflict. Usually those who take 
these antisocial attitudes are precisely those who still appear to regard the 
Nazis and the Japanese more tolerantly than they regard our British, Russian, 
and Chinese allies. 
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America today is in debt—deep debt—to China, Britain, and the USSR. To 
China because she was the first to see the nature of aggression and take up 
arms against Japan. To England because if she had lost the Battle of Britain 
the Nazis would have lunged into the Atlantic and been able to drive further 
into Russia before they were stopped. And to the Soviet Union for her early 
foresight in knowing that war was coming and for her brilliant and stupendous 
war effort. 

I would hate to think of how much further Japan would have gone if the 
Chinese had not contained from three-quarters of a million to a million Japanese 
troops on the mainland of Asia for nearly seven years. Australia, India, Alaska, 
and parts of the United States Pacific coast would have been endangered. 

If England had lost the Battle of Britain, Canada and the United States would 
have become a war theatre instead of arsenals of democracy. Latin America 
would undoubtedly have been used by the Nazis as a springboard for bombing 
Dallas, New Orleans, Atlanta, and Washington. 

If the USSR had not accepted Hitler’s challenge, Germany and Japan would 
have met in India and all southern Asia would have fallen to the enemy. China’s 
position would have become well nigh hopeless and most of Africa would have 
been in the hands of the Nazis and Fascists. 

China’s losses have been vaster than those of Britain and America combined. 
They have been equalled only by those of Russia, for to date the Red Army has 
killed more Nazi troops than the armies of all the United Nations put together. 
The magnitude of the Soviet effort is indicated statistically when I remind you 
that the published totals of American Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel is 
still under forty thousand dead as compared with an estimate of three million 
in the Soviet Union. 

The comradeship in arms of China, Britain, Russia, and the United States 
has naturally led to a measure of collaboration in staking out the broad out- 
lines of the peace. The Moscow agreements commit these four Powers to 
participate in a new international order. This commitment implied that the 
four Powers would police our enemies and substituted four Power collaboration 
for the old formula of a balance of power among the strongest states. 

Probably a majority of thinking Americans accept the Moscow thesis that a 
nuclear alliance of the four Powers is a precondition of an ordered world. They 
agree with the Moscow conference leaders that provision should be made for the 
cooperation of all peace-loving states with the Big Four. Public opinion in the 
United States broadly accepts the principles of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms partially because of an incorrigible American habit to accept 
broad and idealistic generalities. But the re-educational job with which we are 
confronted is as follows: 

First, to define what these mean when applies to the American scene; Second, 
to understand the degree to which they can be applied nationally and interna- 
tionally by the other Powers; Third, to aid our government in stating the 
issues so concretely and constructively that they will be supported by the people 
and the Congress and provide a basis for mutual cooperation with the other 
Powers. 

One of the many dangers in current American thought is the persistence of 
the idea that the United States is the most powerful country in the world. Even 
more sinister is the belief that we are the most moral people in the world. And 
finally, there is emerging from many platforms the assertion that the cultural 
and intellectual center of the world has moved from the European continent 
and the British Isles to North America, ‘Let him that thinkest he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” 

In industrial and agricultural production and social organization the Soviet 
Union may outstrip the United States in our lifetime. Out of the ruins of conti- 
nental Europe there may emerge a daring intellectual vigor surpassing that in 
the United States. There are those who believe that the leaders in the realm of 
art and thought who will set the pace for the civilized world will emerge from 
the vast area that stretches from the Volga to the Yangtze. 

Certainly our failure following the Paris conference and our failure to under- 
stand the implications of Japanese, Italian, Spanish, and German aggression 
sprang in part from the American feeling of overwhelming superiority in power, 
social organization, and intellectual leadership. The war has shown that we 


are members one of another, that we are strong only as we are united with other 
nations. 
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Recently Mr. Walter Lippmann in his “U. S. Foreten Portcy” has convinced 
many Americans that we have never had a coherent world policy. More re- 
cently Mr. Joseph M. Jones in his “A Mopern Foreign PoLicy ror THE UNTrep 
Srares” has made an on-the-whole useful critique of our own State Department 
and at two points has advanced ideas which call for widespread study on the 
part of the American public. He lists some of the main operating concepts of 
American foreign policy in the past and aflirms that there is scarcely one that 
has not been either demolished by the impact of world events or riddled by the 
implications of modern warfare. This is what he says: 

“(1) Isolation, avoidance of alliances, avoidance of commitments, diplomacy 
by ‘parallel action’ and ‘cooperative effort’—demolished by our inevitable in- 
volvement in two devastating world wars in one generation. 

“(2) Verbal championing of high principles of international law and conduct 
while continually declaring that our action in support of any and all principles 
would stop ‘short of war,’ thereby delivering our diplomacy over to any foreign 
nation that could trump cur highest eard—destrvoyed by Japanese bombs at 
Pearl Harbor. 

“(8) Nonintervention in the affairs of sovereign states—a fraud that was ex- 
posed in all of its essential absurdity in Spain in 1937. 

“(4) Rights of neutrals—two world wars have shown conclusively that they 
are respected only to the extent that it is convenient and expedient for warring 
powers to do so. 

“(5) Freedom of the seas—to a large extent made irrelevant by the growth 
of civil and military air power. 

“(6) National self-determination—proved inadequate as it fails to protect 
the rights of individuals and minorities. 

“(7) Limitation and reduction of armaments—a policy proved dangerous to 
the nation’s security in the absence of international organization for policing, 
inspection, enforcement, and for mitigating the economic causes of war. 

“(8) Concept of international law as applying only to states and not to indi- 
viduals, thus permitting atrocities within states that shock and offend the world’s 
conscience and lead to war—direct bomb hit. 

“(9) Nondiscrimination and equality of treatment in commercial relations— 
still valid, but inadequate in a world in which economic expansion and a rising 
standard of living are conditions of peace and democracy.” 

Mr. Jones proceeds to sketch the framework of a modern foreign policy as 
follows: 

“I. The first major requirement of a modern American foreign policy is that 
it shall perpetuate after the war the close association of the four major United 
Nations—the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China—as a 
nucleus of world order, strong and above challenge. 

“II. The second important requirement of American foreign policy is that it 
shall be based upon, protect, and extend the principle of freedom in the world. 

“III. The third essential requirement of American foreign policy is that it 
shall make adequate provision for international control over civil and military 
air power everywhere in the world; and for placing at the disposal of a United 
Nations organization a sufficient margin of air power to deal efficiently and 
effectively with aggression or threat of aggression anywhere in the world. 

“IV. The fourth major requirement of American foreign policy is that it shall 
promote, wherever in the world it is desired, steady expansion of economic 
activity, a rising standard of living for the masses, and expanding programs of 
public education, health, and nutrition as indispensable to democracy and 
peace.” 

In spite of certain limitations I would urge all of you who are here today 
carefully to study these two volumes. In addition I venture to suggest study of 
the volume “Post War Wortps” by Percy E. Corbett and “War AND PEACE IN THE 
Pactric” for those concerned for international relationships in that half of the 
world. To this latter group I recommend the volume “WINNING THE PEACE IN 
THE PaciFic’ by S. R. Chow, an eminent Chinese scholar, and another volume 
“THE FUTURE oF SouTHFAST ASTA” by an Indian leader, K. M. Panikkar. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations in common with other organizations is en- 
gaged in an effort to fill up the vast gaps in the world’s knowledge of the Pa- 
cific area. The American Council of that Institute has published recently a 
sheaf of pamphlets on several of the countries of the Pacifie which are being 
used widely in the American Army and in American secondary schools. Everv- 
one here who has a relative in the Armed Forces in the Pacific or a child in an 
Ohio school will to familiarize themselves with this invaluable series. 
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This vast Pacific world, almost unknown to Americans before Pearl Harbor, 
is now being visited by a rapidly increasing Stream of American men and women 
in the Armed Forces. For a few it is a kind of Cook’s tour. But for the ma- 
jority it is the mud of a South Pacific fox-hole, the fever of the Burmese jungle, 
the heat of the Indian plains, and the frustration of life in wartime China. A 
“must” for all patriotic Americans is to see that their men and women in these 
areas are supplied with background material on racial and national cultures and 
economic interests SO that they can adjust themselves intellig mtly to their role 
of comrades in arms and comrades in peace with their Pacific allies. There 
remains the common task of examining the military, political, and economic 
policy which the United States and other United Nations should adopt in this 
far flung Pacifie area. Here more attention has been given to the treatment of 
Japan that to any other single topic. But if we think that the resolving of the 
problem of Japan means the solution of all the problems of international coopera- 
tion in the Pacific area, we will deceive ourselves. For all around that gre atest 
of oceans new dynamic and divisive forces will emerge which must be faced 
on a regional and global basis. 

Let us address ourselves first, however, to the treatment of Japan. I am not 
familiar with any more comprehensive analysis of this problem than that con 
tained in an article in the current PACIFIC AFFAIRS by my colleague, T. A. Bis- 
con, Recognizing that the treatment of Germany will give some pointers for the 
treatment of Japan, Mr. Bisson, from whom J will quote at length, writes as 
follows: 

“In his Christmas Eve broadcast, President Roost velt expressed the general 
principles underlying the political attack on Germany in most careful and exact 
terminology. The conferees at Teheran, said the President, “were united in 
determination that Germany must be stripped of her military misht and be 
given no opportunity within the foreseeable future to regain that might. The 
United Nations have no intention to enslave the German people. We wish them 
to have a normal chance to develop, in peace, as useful and respectable metm- 
bers of the European family. But we most certainly emphasze that word “re- 
spectable’’— for we intend to rid them once and for all of Nazism and Prussian 
militarism and the fantastic and disastrous notion that they constitute the 
“master race.’ ”’ 

“Against the background of the final military assault on the European fortress, 
three simple principles are laid before the Germany people: ( 1) Germany's mili- 
tary power will be crushed and not permitted to revive; (2) the old leadership 
must go; and (3) on these bases, the German people will again be accepted as 
normal members of the European community. The uncompromising nature of 
this program is perhaps its most striking feature. Even with respect to the sec- 
ond principle, there is no call to the Germans to throw out their old leaders. 
The words used—'we intend to rid them’ place the responsibility on the United 
Nations for this drastic action. They are an implied threat to those Germans 
who support the old lenders, and an implied promise to those Germans who would 
like to see them overthrown. Cooperation of the German people in this over- 
throw would obviously be welcomed, but it is neither urged nor suggested. 

“Tn the same broadcast, President Roosevelt also made reference to two basic 
elements which must enter into the making of peace with Japan. These comprise 
first, ‘the restoration of stolen property to its rightful owners —a restatement of 
the Cairo pledge that Japan will be stripped of all territories gained by aggression 
since 1895; and secondly, the peace will ensure ‘the permanent elimination of the 
Empire of Japan as a potential force of aggression.’ It is noteworthy that these 
two pronouncements, taken together, do not go beyond the first principle as stated 
for Germany. They constitute a blunt affirmation of the intention of the United 
Nations to fight the war against Japan to a finish, somewhat analogous in this 
respect to the ‘unconditional surrender’ demand voiced at Casablanca. It might 
have been assumed that further statements on Japan, covering the scope of the 
last two principles set forth for Germany, would have to wait upon victory in 
Europe and the mounting of the final assault against Japan. At this point, how 
eyer, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in a New Year’s message to the Chinese 
Army and people, went far to close the gap. Revealing a hitherto unreported 
passage at the Cairo conference, he made the following statements; 

‘‘In intimate talks I had with President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at Cairo we considered steps for mutual cooperation and agreed upon 
certain plans for prosecution of the war. 

‘We also agreed upon the question of the disposal of the enemy after the war. 
One important problem in this connection concerls Japan's form of government. 
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When President Roosevelt asked my views I frankly replied, “It is my opinion 
that all Japanese militarists must be wiped out and the Japanese political system 
must be purged of every vestige of aggressive elements. As to what form of 
government Japan should adopt, that question can better be left to the awakened 
and repentant Japanese people to decide for themselves.” 

“*‘T also said, “If the Japanese people should rise in revolution to punish their 
warmongers and overthrow their militarists’ government we should respect their 
spontaneous will and allow them to choose their own form of government.” Mr. 
Roosevelt fuly approved of my idea.’ 

‘‘Assuming that these statements reflect a common approach to the peace settle. 
ments in Europe and the Far East, it is already possible to sketch the type of 
peace to be made with Japan. A few of the outlines are even now sharp and 
clear; others must be drawn on the basis of given suggestions in the light of 
objectives which seem desirable. 

“The peace with Japan will be a harsh one in many of its aspects, notably those 
affecting territories, disarmament, and possible reparations. When the costs and 
sacrifices of defeating Japan’s ruthless aggression are placed in the reckoning, 
nothing less should be expected or desired. These terms of the peace will, in some 
cases, be setting right old wrongs that have endured for a generation or longer, 
They are also required to limit Japan’s power to engage in a second adventure in 
aggression. 

“Obviously, these terms presuppose the existence and continued maintenance of 
unity between members of the United Nations and the emergence of a strong and 
effective international organization. Continued agreement and firm cooperation 
at least among the United States, Great Britain, the U. S. S. R. and China, are 
indispensable in order to enforce the terms of peace against Japan initially and 
then to see that they are upheld. Given this degree of unity, the harsher aspects 
of the peace can be mitigated somewhat by measures which will indicate clearly 
to the Japanese people that the settlement is dictated not by a policy of revenze 
nor with an intention to enslave. The line is not so difficult to draw as might 
appear. A vengeful peace can be defined as one aimed at keeping Japan in a state 
ot lasting subjection, political or economic. Any such policy would be self- 
defeating. Sir George Sansom has rightly declared that the existence of ‘a nation 
of over 70 million desperate and frustrated people would ruin any plan designed 
to bring prosperity and peace to Asia.’ The principle enunciated by President 
Roosevelt for the German people must also be taken as applying to the Japanese 
people—they will be given ‘a normal chance to develop, in peace, as useful and 
respectable members’ of the world community. 

“What is stated here really amounts to a process of postwar development. It 
looks toward the emergence of a healthy Japan, which can in time reenter the 
society of nations as a member in full standing. The process makes serious 
demands on the United Nations, as well as on Japan. They must assist her to 
develop along peaceful lines on both the political and economic levels; they must 
assume direct responsibility for the type of political and social structure estab- 
lished in Japan after her defeat. United Nations guidance will be required in 
creater or lesser degree, to make it certain that the old autocratic system is not 
reestablished. but that a new system is inaugurated in which the democrati 
aspirations of the Japanese people find real expression. Full opportunity mus‘ 
also be given Japan to raise the living standard of her people by the processes 
of normal international trade. The new world organization must have not only 
the strength to maintain collective security but also the economic statesmanship 
to eliminate trade barriers and develop the colonial areas of the world by meas 
ures for improving the social and economic welfare of the inhabitants on a basis 
of nondiscriminatory international cooperation. This process will provide the 
most dependable safeguard against renewed Japanese (or German) aggression 
The enemy nations must be restored to health and then must be fitted into a 
eonstructive system of international collaboration.” 

Whatever the fate of the Royal Family, it is clear that whatever remains of 
the Japanese Navy must be surrendered. Munitions and aircraft must be 
destroyed or surrendered. Munitions plants must at least be converted into 
production of civilian goods. For a considerable period Japan will be pre 
vented from maintaining military and naval forces. A civilian police force 
alone will be allowed. The punishment of the Japanese leaders of totalitarian 
aggression, whether naval, military, or industrial, must be complete. On the 
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matter of reparations the experts disagree. The Chinese are expected to in- 
inherit such parts of the large industrial plants in Manchuria and Formosa as 
are not destroyed by military action or a scorched earth policy. In these fac- 
tories and in the coal and iron of Manchuria, China will add significantly 
to her heavy industry. If, as declared at Cairo, China regains all her lost ter- 
ritories there would seem to be but little need of insisting on a long drawn- 
out period of reparation payments which might promise more discord than they 
are worth. Confined to the slender area of her own islands, Japan will face a 
perplexing problem of self-support. With the security issue settled, intelligent 
people in other countries will assert that Japan’s economic rehabilitation will 
be advantageous to other countries. Mr. Bisson rightly affirms: 

“Extension of disarmament into the factory, a necessity under modern con- 
ditions, still treats the symptoms, not the disease itself. The key issue in the 
decree of suecess attending the United Nations’ dealings with a defeated Japan 
is not how well the country is disarmed but how greatly its outlook and mo- 
tivations are changed. In the last analysis, what is required is a thorough 
recasting of Japan’s political and social leadership. Addressing himself to 
Germany, President Roosevelt declared in the statement already quoted: 
‘* * * we intend to rid them once and for all of Nazism and Prussian mili- 
tarism and the fantastic and disastrous notion that they constitute the “master 
race.’’ In much the same terms, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek stated that 
‘all Japanese militarists must be wiped out and the Japanese political system 
must be purged of every vestige of aggressive elements.’ ” 

As to those who ask, “Can we expect to impose democracy on Japan?” one 
answer is that if the United Nations do not concern themselves we will find 
the militarists and secret societies back again in their old places of power. 
Others will answer that the Japanese people may do a good part of the job 
themselves. Without staking Japan’s future on the so-called “liberals” we do 
know that there have been relatively able opposition movements in Japan. If 
the United Nations’ political warfare and postwar policy is sound, it will ap- 
peal to the Japanese on the ground that there are stronger material, social, and 
emotional satisfactions than those deriving from the ideology of conquest and 
master race. Confidence must be created in the faith that construction can 
follow destruction. If the United States role in United Nations’ policy is to 
be positive in revolutionizing the psychology of the Japanese, the American 
people must steer a courageous and realistic course toward cooperation with 
the masses of Japan by avoiding appeasement and collaboration with the mili- 
tarists and the great cartels which have never refused to profit from the expan- 
sionist policy of the militarists. 

As indicated above while the problem of Japan is central it is not the only 
one in the Pacifie area. A few of those that must be faced are the foreign 
trade, investment, airlines, merchant marine, and immigration policies of the 
United States. Another is the problem of British relations with India, Burma, 
Malaysia, and China. Internally China has tensions and problems that are as 
baffling as those within the United States. 

Though Soviet Russia was the first great power to aid China substantially in 
her war with Japan, the role of Russia in the Pacific is still obscure to many 
citizens of China, India, the Netherlands, the United States and the British 
Commonwealth. This results in larve measure to two factors: First and 
principally hecause of the generation of mutual suspicion hetween these powers 
and the Soviet Union and the fact that but few citizens of these countries 
have ever taken the trouble to inform themselves on the rational character 
of Soviet policy in Asia and the Pacific. It results to a lesser degree from 
a failure to recognize the validity of the position of the combined Chiefs of 
Steffs that Russia’s supreme contribution to the global war is to continne 
her devastating blows against the Nazis. No United Nations citizen in his 
right mind could ask that at this moment the Soviet Union take on a second 
front war which would incidentally eut off the great flow of lend-lease supplies 
for the defeat of Hitler that now safely cross the Pacific. But in the postwar 
period whether Russia enters the Pacifie war or not, the other Pacific nations 
will have to recognize Russia as a major Pacific power. The future peace of 
the Pacifie will depend in part on whether the powers that heretofore have 
regarded Russia with susnicion can so thoroughly inform themselves as to 
Russian policy as to be able to accept at its face value Russia’s overwhelming 
commitment to the world collective system. 
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CLEVELAND LecorurE, Marcu 31, 1944 


In Georgia, in the Atlanta Constitution, Mr. Henry Ford proclaimed that the 
war will end in two months. Mr. Ford was not in a position to reveal the inside 
information on which his prediction was based. The period in which we will 
have to wait in order to verify his accuracy is so brief that I shall not take 
your time today to speculate on its truth or falsity. I mention it merely to 
advance another speculation and that is that Mr. Ford in common with some 
other Americans may believe that the collapse of Germany automatically and 
simultaneously means the end of the war with Japan. 

I do not hold this view. It seems to me to spring from several wrong assump- 
tions (1) a throw-back to the pre-Pearl Harbor underestimation of Japanese 
power; (2) a belief that there is a Pacific war and a European war rather than 
a global conflict: (3) that once the Nazis are subdued the United Nations can 
quickly deal the mortal blow to Japan. 

But for the moment let us have an end of speculation. Looking across the 
Pacific one sure factor emerges. The way in which the United Nations dea] 
with Japan and all the areas which Japan has occupied will be one of the 
determinants of the issues of war and peace in the world for coming generations, 

Undoubtedly the collapse of Germany will have profound repercussions in 
Japan. The Japanese will receive the news with mixed feelings. It will spell 
ultimate doom. At the same time many Japanese, angry with Hitler’s failure 
at Moscow, Stalingrad and in the Caucasus and exasperated by the arrogant 
behavior of their German colleagues in Japan and China, will secretly rejoice 
that the German master race is eating the dust of defeat. The Japanese 
command will undoubtedly seek to minimize the meaning of Hitler’s down- 
fall. With his collapse will come two important opportunities—the first on 
the military; the second on the political and psychological front. If tbe latter 
is as inchoate as in the past United Nations political warefare in Africa snd 
Europe has been we may yet win the war in the Pacific but lose the nevce 


Exuteir No. 953 
APRIL 14, 1944. 
Soviet Russta’s CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


(By Edward C. Carter, Secretary-General of the Institute of Pacific Relations) 


The Red Army has killed more Nazi soldiers than the armies of all the rest 
of the United Nations put together. Surely this is a primary contribution to the 
future, for until the Nazi army is destroyed there will be no peace. 

if the USSR had not accepted Hitler’s challenge, Germany and Japan would 
have met in India and all southern Asia would have fallen to the enemy. China's 
position would have beoome well nigh hopeless and most of Africa would have 
been in the hands of the Nazis and Fascists. 

By what means did Russia emerge as the greatest effective military power 
in the world in the winter of 1943-44? By what alchemy did the Russia of 
1914-17 transform herself in a short generation? Remember that Germany 
knocked Czarist Russia out of the First World War while Germany was still at 
war with the entire British Empire, the United States, France, Belgium, Italy, 
China and Japan. There is no single answer. The process represents a vast 
complex of historical and economic forces. Here we have the paradox of a 
great people who sought primarily the good life. That was the first aim. Su- 
preme military power emerged as a by-product of that objective. In other words, 
Russia’s second contribution to the peace is the unity of her people and her 
progress in social and economic organization, looking forward to a genuine 
democracy as the ultimate goal. 

The Russians, the British, the Chinese, and indeed many Americans are still 
guessing as to the future international role of the United States. Under these 
circumstances it is inevitable that people in the other countries should be 
guessing about Russia's future role. This results in part from a generation of 
mingled suspicion and ignorance which has blinded many of us to the fact 
that through the years Russia has had a rather exceptionally consistent for- 
eign policy 

No student of current affairs can be blind to the serious effects on present 
thinking in many countries on the future role of the Soviet Union as a result of 
nearly twenty years of mutual misunderstanding between Russia and other 
countries. There is not time tonight for me to list those trends—some real. 
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some imagined—in the early days of the revolution which caused misgivings 
abroad. Those early years provoked a profound and burning suspicion of things 
Russian. 

To the Russians the behavior of the other nations seemed equally grim. Sus- 
picion in Russia of the capitalist countries resulted from foreign intervention 
in Russia following the revolution. On the advice of Secretary of War Winston 
Churehill in 1918 London despatched materials and troops into northern Russia 
under Major General Poole and later under Major General Ironside. These 
forces at their maximum numbered more than eighteen thousand British and 
five thousand Americans. They disposed of the Soviet government at Archangel 
and set upa provisional white government. In eastern Siberia, British, French, 
American and Japanese forces marched in. The Czechs controlled western 
Siberia and Admiral Kolchak with British aid established a provisional regime 
at Omsk. You are familiar with the aid which the Allies gave to Generals 
Yudenich ——-—. You will remember that in 1921 the French General Weygand 
played a major role in Poland’s war against Russia. For a long time it was 
not easy for Russia to forget the foreign intervention of 1918, the Allied blockade 
of Russia in 1919, or the credit blockade that extended into the 1920's. 

From the moment of Litvinov’s first arrival in Geneva, the Soviet government 
went on record as committed to a world collective security system. Neither the 
United States, France, nor Great Britain were really committed to that system. 
Englishmen and Frenchmen assure Americans that it was impossible for their 
covernments to make this commitirent because of American isolationism. 

The Powers regarded Russia’s commitment to the collective system cynically, 
and the temporary Moscow-Berlin agreement in 1939 was the direct result of 
the policies of Chamberlain and Daladier in the Munich period. 

It behooves Americans to resurvey the whole history of 150 years of relations 
between Russia and the United States, both under the Czar and under the 
Bolsheviks. In this period of 150 years the United States has been at war at 
one time or another with Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan. Never 
throughout this period has the United States been at war with Russia. Misun- 
derstanding have arisen from time to time between the United States and both 
Czarist and Bolshevik Russia, bur they have never issued in war between the 
two countries. The economic ana foreign policies of the two countries have 
been parallel. Their broad interests have been largely identic. Both have been 
more concerned with the maintenance of peace than advancing their fortunes 
by wars of aggression. 

On both sides there is much to forget. Happily, there is a general, though 
not yet universal, desire to face forward and profit by the grave mistakes of 
the past. Since June 22nd, 1941, immense progress has been made in the task 
of liquidating distrust and forging new ties of genuine understanding. 

The growing awareness of Russia’s indispensability as a member of the family 
of nations derives from several causes: 

First, a frank recognition of the fact that if the USSR had not resisted the 
Nazis the other United Nations would still be fighting a losing war: 

Second, fresh and ever increasing knowledge of the military, industrial and 
social strength of the Soviet Union; 

Third, a recognition that Soviet geography, natural resources, and commit- 
ment to a steady rise in the standard of living both demand and make possible 
Russia's announced and reiterated commitment to a strong world collective 
security system. 

\t the recent Moscow and Teheran conferences Russia gave unequivocal evi- 
dence of her commitment to a world collective security system. This is so 
clearly in Russia’s self-interest that only a defection by London and Washington 
an again precipitate Russia’s withdrawal. 

Mr. Hull has indicated clearly that one of the foundations of United States 
war and peace policy is the complete destruction of the Nazi system which 
plunged us into war. There can now no longer be any question in any informed 
person's mind as to the complete commitment of the Soviet government and the 
Russian people to the destruction of the Nazi system. In view of the Soviet 
war effort the consistent prediction of certain writers of a separate deal between 
Stalin and Hitler apnears ridiculous. Thouch the Moscow and Teheran declara- 
tions have been criticized as indefinite, few can ignore the significance of the 
declarations regarding complete agreement as to the scope and timing of mili- 
tary operations. 

In the political field the Moscow declaration’s fourth point recognized “the 
necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization—for the maintenance of peace and security.” Cooperation of the 
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great Powers is such an indispensable precondition of substantial advance that 
this must be regarded as a step forward. Moscow and Teheran were also sig- 
nificant in that they were the occasion for the first meetings of the Foreign Min- 
isters and the government heads of the three great Powers. 

There is a cluster of declarations and agreements which throw a good deal 
of light on the interests, intentions, and broad ideals of Great Britain, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union: The Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Declara- 
tion, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May 1942, and the mutual aid agreements con- 
cluded by the United States with other countries. The Moscow and Teheran 
statements to a large extent implied general approval of the foregoing declara- 
tions and agreements. In some cases they stood for concrete and binding com- 
mitments. In other cases they repreesnt ultimate goals toward which progress 
will be gradual. In other words, the Moscow and Teheran statements under- 
lined in clear terms the Soviet Union’s commitment to a broad program of 
cooperation for peace and security. 

As might be expected, the Bolsheviks with their growing appreciation of the 
continuity of Russian history have long assumed that the recovery of Russia's 
lost territories was a legitimate aim. 

The Russians have made it abundantly evident that they regard the reacquisi- 
tion of the Baltic States, Bessarabia, and parts of Karelia as desirable and 
historically defensible. They have announced that at the right time they are 
prepared to negotiate with a responsible and representative government of Poland 
on the general basis of the Curzon line. They have not dogmatically insisted on 
the Curzon Line as unalterable, but they have stated frankly that it should form 
the basis for negotiation. 

The Russians have affirmed their wholly friendly and cordial interest in the 
reestablishment of the Czechoslovak state. They have entered into a strong 
and binding twenty-year agreement with Great Britain. They have made clear 
their attitude to the French National Committee of Liberation. They have 
stated their attitude to the Badoglio government. 

The Soviet authorities have declared that they do not intend to annex 
Rumanian territory or to alter the Rumanian social structure. 

The Soviet government, together with Great Britain and the United States, 
has notified the Austrians, the rest of Europe, and the whole world of their 
intention that their goal is that Austria become independent and free. The 
Austrians are assured of support in their efforts to find economic and political 
advantage through understandings with “those neighboring states which will 
be faced with similar problems.” In other words, the worid organization will 
not in theory stand in the way of regional arrangements in the Danube Valley. 

A measure of regionalism was foreshadowed by the creation at Moscow of 
the Advisory Council for Italy and the European Advisory Commission. 

The Soviets clearly wish to look forward to a hundred years of peace. I 
venture to guess that they would prefer to see western Europe emerge from 
the war quickly into a long era of peace and progress under liberal, demo- 
cratic, capitalistic and friendly governments than to be torn in twain by long- 
drawn-out chaos resulting from inconclusive communist revolutions, 

Vis-A-vis Japan, the USSR does not seek a two-front war. The strength of 
the Soviet Far Eastern armies is such as to immobilize a Japanese army of 
approximately three-quarters of a million in Korea, Manchuria, and North 
China. While not seeking war with Japan, one may surmise that the Russian 
Army does not fear Japan. Very recently the negotiations regarding Sakhalin 
and the fisheries question reveal that Moscow is fully aware of the fact that 
her strength is greater than that of Japan. In discussing the war in the Pacific, 
Soviet writers invariably refer to Japan as the aggressor and China, Britain, 
the United States, and other countries as the victims of aggression. 

In her relations with China, Russia is reported to have taken a scrupulously 
eorrect position. The Chinese remember that before Pearl Harbor, when the 
United States and British countries were aiding Japan with abundant war 
materials, Russia was aiding China with substantial credits and supplies. 

With reference to British India, a study of Soviet publications indicates that 
the Russians are failing to follow the practice of certain American liberals in 
lecturing Britain about her relations with India. 

At Teheran the three leaders recognized the common responsibility of making 
“a peace which will command good will from the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples.” There was the promise to seek the cooperation of all peoples “dedi- 
eated to the elimination of tyranny.” There was the welcome to such peoples 
to come “‘as they may choose into the world family of democratic nations.” The 
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concert of three made clear their dedication to the cause of free lives to nations 
and individuals and their repudiation of the role of three-power wernresaniers. 
There still awaits clarification of the fourth point of the Moscow dec aration 
mentioned above regarding the necessity of establishing a general international 
organization. This was to be open to all peace-loving states for the cman 
of peace and security. Pending the completion of this organization the t fee 
Powers and China promised to consult with one another and, as occasion re- 
quired, with other members of the United Nations. | 

The foregoing and other declarations point in general terms to the regulation 
of armaments and the inauguration of a system of general security. ; ; 

Moscow and Teheran did not completely blueprint the future. They did, 
however, point the way to many forms of international cooperation which are 
of self-evident importance to all nations. Neither the British nor the Americans 
who participated in those conferences have provided their publics with any in- 
formation to controvert the theory that Stalin and Molotov were any less sincere 
in their declarations than the leaders from the other nations. 

The Soviet government has participated in the United Nations Food Confer- 
ence and is also participating in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. A Soviet delegation recently came to the United States for 
preliminary bilateral talks on postwar international currency stabilization 
with U. S. Treasury officials. These discussions, which were paralleled with 
talks with the British delegation and similar negotiations with thirty other 
governments, are paving the way for a United Nations Monetary Conference 
toward the end of this year or in 1945. The press has hinted that the subject 
matter of the Beaverbrook-Berle conversations in London regarding international 
problems of postwar aviation have been communicated to the Soviet authorities. 

The Soviet government’s policy towards its own diverse nationalities contains 
lessons both for Europe and for the colonial areas alike of Europe, the Americas 
and Asia. These are lessons that can be learned and applied with necessarily 
adopting socialism as the exclusive government policy. Some of these lessons 
are: 

1. In order to be independent and strong, substantial economic power is an 
essential. This is best achieved if there is an effective balance of industrial and 
agricultural development. This does not preclude high specialization in the 
internal economy. 

2. When there is an integration between internal economic policy and foreign 
policy the risk of cultural or social domination of one nation by another is 
substantially reduced. 

3. Nation-wide education and public health are indispensable to a rising 
standard of living and the development of self-government. These, however, 
cannot be achieved unless there is an intelligent and dynamic economie and 
social motivation on the part of the rank and file of the population. 

4. Racial and national antagonisms and prejudices can be reduced by a com- 
bination of education, compulsion (i. e. punishment of all overt forms of dis- 
crimination and vilification) and economic practices which in fact provide 
equality of opportunity. 

The Russians’ self-confidence in their way of life and in their strength permit 
them to work for practical compromises with other nations and other systems. 
This is a new development in Soviet foreign policy beginning about 1933 at the 
time of the second Five-Year Plan, Before this, they relied more heavily on 
hortatory appeals to the rest of the world and other devices showing some lack 
of internal self-assurance. Those who have followed the progressive efforts of 
the Soviet government to give their many minorities and nationalities a more 
indigenous and richer culture of their own, while steadily according them 
greater and greater responsibility for political and economic matters, were not 
surprised with the Russian announcement recently that the 16 Soviet Republies 
were hereafter to have a say in Army and foreign policy. The minorities were 
to participate in the State’s highest responsibilities—the issues of peace and 
war. This latest move was not in my view a hastily fabricated device for giving 
the Soviet Union more votes in a future world council than the British Empire 
or the Pan-American republics, or General Smuts’ British countries plus Western 
Europe. It was rather a logical development of Stalin’s policy of according to 
every major racial or nationality group within the Soviet Union the fullest 
share in the complex and abounding life of the Soviet Union and, concurrently, 
a new place in the affairs of the family of nations. 

In October last I had the privilege of visiting one of the 16 Republics— 
Uzbekistan. Here, in half a generation, a medieval, predominantly Mohammedan 
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state has been inducted into full participation in the mass production techniques 
of the 20th Century. Accompanying the industrial and agricultural leap over 
five centuries there has beefi*a Co?responding lightning evolution from feudalism 
to a political and social structure that has made a backward people heir to 
the education, science, and the aesthetic satisfactions of the modern world. None 
of these rapidly developing 16 Republics have any urge to participate in wars 
of aggression. Their vital interest is in the maintenance of peace and the most 
friendly relations in trade and culture with all their neighbors. Their vested 
interest in peace is as great as that of every one of the forty-eight states of the 
American union. 


Exurpit No, 953—A 


215 East 72p STREET, 
New York, N. Y., May 26, 1952. 
Mr. Rorerr Morzis, 
Room 424, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morris: When you brought to New York recently a large number 
of documents for identification, one was a mimeographed or photostated article 
entitled “Soviet Russia's Contribution to Peace.’ I remember that there was 
no clue as to where the article appeared. 

I now find that it appeared in volume 234 of July 1944, in The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, edited by Dr. Ernest M. 
Patterson, professor of economics at the University of Pennsylvania. The title 
of the volume was “Agenda for Peace.” 

In adition to my own, papers were contributed by Bruno Lasker, Francis B. 
Sayre, Percy FE. Corbett, F. Cyril James, C. J. Hambro and Samuel S. Fels. 

Reviews in the volume, among others, covered books by A. Whitney Griswold, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Count Sforza, Stuart Chase, H. M. Kallen, Albert 
Shaw. 

I thought that if you are planning to print this article of mine in the records 
of the hearings, you would want to indicate under what auspices the article was 
published. 

Sincerly yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER, 
ECC: ftw 


ExuHIpbit No. 954 





(Penciled note:) “MAS sean & return to EC.” 


JANUARY 7, 1945. 
ECC from RD: 

Apart from Kohlberg, Hearst & Co. there has been [penciled note “No?” ] direct 
criticism of the school material put out by Amco except as follows: 

1. Julean Arnold has been carrying on a one-man crusade against the Syllabus 
prepared by George Harris for some years. This criticism is largely against the 
relative amount of attention paid in the material to the modern political aspects 
of China’s development rather than to any misinterpretations or factual errors. 
Arnold feels that relatively more attention should have been devoted to Chinese 
history. (Penciled note “anti-Brit?’) 

2. Kenneth Colegrove took sharp exception to the use of Kate Mitchell (pen 
ciled note right of paragraph: “I'd never heard of this. I know we slaved with 
Kate & Komar to make it objective’) and Komar Goshal as editors of the 
pamphlet texts on India. He wrote me a strong note asserting that Mitchell's 
bias had been so evident and so proved that we were doing a disservice in using 
her and Goshal. He stated that he felt that the pamphlet was biased. The 
correspondence is in the files. I have an impression that Lennox Mills joined 
with Colegreve's criticism, but I am not certain. 

3. Leland Goodrich told me verbally that IPR pamphlet texts had been subject 
to attack in the Cambridge school system, and that some one had talked with him 
on the phone about them. My memory is vague on the subject, and at any rate 
no direct word reached the office while I was in charge. Again, I have the im 
pression that the attack—if that is what it was—merely mentioned IPR material 
along with other stuff used in Cambridge. 
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(Penciled note:) “This was a question raised by a Catholic group. Later the 
pamphlets were adopted in Cambridge.” 

MAS may know of any comments directly to her from school superintendents 
as they did not normally come to my attention. 

For your private information, Huggins has raised questions several times in 
Executive Committee meetings about the educational program. He has not 
heen enthusiastic about Mrs, Stewart, and as a member of a school board has 
yoiced some reluctance to go along with the program. McConaughy and Jessup 
have regularly risen to MAS’s defense and to the defense of the whole educa- 
tional program of Amco. 

(Penciled note:) “This is very helpful to know. I'd be grateful to learn Mr. 
Huggins’ criticisms of our school program, for we do want it to be the best ever. 
1 can’t help wondering, however, how he can judge the school program as no 
report of it has ever been made by me. It may be, however, that my departure 
from the staff will satisfy his criticism.” 

(Penciled note with line from next to last paragraph:) “I’ve had only one— 
from Great Neck, L. I., where Land of the Soviets was attacked by the Catholie 
Chureh on the grounds that the pamphlet attacked the R. C. church. When the 
high school teacher (who is an ardent admirer of the IPit & the pamphlet series) 
ealled on the priest & pointed out the only the Russian Orthodox Church was 
mentioned in the pamphlet, the opposition ceased and the series is still being 
used in Great Neck.” 


Exner No. 956 
10TH Fersruary 1945 
OweEN LATTIMORE, Esq.. 
Roland View Road, Ruxrton 4, Maryland. 

Dear OWEN: With immense profit, delight, and admiration I have just finished 
reading SOLUTION IN ASIA. 

It is a marvelous postscript to Hot Springs. I only wish that I had seen the 
manuscript or page proofs in advance and I would have made a special trip to 
Little, Brown & Co. to see whether they couldn’t strike off a hundred advance 
copies to serve as the principal data paper for the Conference. If every member 
had had and read SOLUTION IN ASIA before the Conference began, the dis- 
ussions would have been on a much higher creative and responsible level. 

Personally, I feel deeply indebted to you for writing the hook. I believe that 
the whole IPR and the leaders of the United Nations will profit immensely by its 
publication, 

With all good wishes and my warmest congratulations, I am, 

Gratefully yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





Exutisit No, 957 
6TH JUNE 1945. 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esq.. 
Roland View Road, Ruxton 4, Maryland. 

Deak Owen: Ernest Simmons, of Cornell, at the meeting of the American- 
Russian Institute Board yesterday, told me he hoped you were not going to take 
Max Eastman’s article in the Reader’s Digest lying down. He asserted that 
Eastman couid not have read the book and that all he had read was the pub- 
sher’s blurb. I am eagerly looking forward to seeing you on the evening of 
June 13th. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter. 





Exutpeit No. 958 
JUNE 18, 1945 

ECC from RD: 

In answer to your memorandum of June 14, I certainly have no objection to 
our approaching William Morris, John Hersey, and Mrs. Maurice T. Moore for 

ntributions to the American Council. 

In view of the letter from DeWitt Wallace, of the Reader’s Digest, a copy of 
vhich is attached, I am talking to I. F. Stone about the best approach to 
Marshall Field. Field is about to come east to talk to PM about the espionage 
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case, and there is a reasonable possibility that, with the Wallace letter as bait, 
I might be able to interest Field in seeing that the IPR did not suffer from this 
kind of an attack. 

I have also learned that Harpers Magazine is embarrassed by its prophets and, 
through Jack Fisher, I am making arrangements to see Cass Canfield when he 
returns from Burope within the next two weeks to investigate the possibilities 
of 3 large contribution from them. 





Exuisir No. 959 
20TH JUNE, 1945 
OWEN LaTTIMORE, EsqQ., 
Roland View Road, Ruston 4, Maryland. 

DEAR OWEN: Enclosed is a review for PACIFIC AFFAIRS just received from 
Chen Han-seng. I would deeply appreciate it if you would read it and let me 
know whether it should go into PACIFIC AFFAIRS as it stands or whether 
you would recommend a few changes. 

In the latter event could you in your own inimitable way take your pen in 
hand and do the kind of editing that will enable Chen Han-seng’s review to 
represent his and your best thought? As he will be shortly coming to this country 
to join the Secretariat and to lecture at the University of Washington, I am 
particularly eager that in all of his published writings he puts his best foot 
forward. ; 

Sincerely yours, 





Epwarp C, CARTER. 


SA ie aaa tg isdn ts 
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Exuisir No. 960 q 
THE WALTER HINES PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR z 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 4 
Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1945. ; 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, { 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Drak CARTER: I have several letters from you to acknowledge. ; 
First, I am glad to have your authority for scrapping the old Pacific Affairs 
correspondence. 
Second, I shall shortly send you all available back issues of Pacific Affairs, 
at the same time giving you details on the bound issues that I need. 
Third, I am returning herewith the copy of the draft letter with Bisson’s notes. 
You now have aiternative wordings for dealing with the Manchuria-Russia 
aspect. 
fourth, I am returning herewith the Chen Han-seng review, with editorial i 
suggestions. It so happens that I had been reading the Normano book myself for : 
the purpose of writing a review for another journal. By and large I agree with ( 
Han-seng, as I usually do; but I think that as frequently happens, his talent for 
twisting the knife in the wound has run away with him a little. It would 
be a good thing to submit my proposed revisions to someone like Bisson, in order 
to be sure of being fair to Han-seng as well as to Normano, 
Sincerely, 
OweEN LATrimore. 
OL :ec 
Exurpsit No. 961 
INSTITUTE OF PacIric RELATIONS, ; 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
Park Lane Hotel, London, 13th September, 1945. ; 
RayMonD DennetT, Esq., < 
5th Floor, 1 Bast d4th Street, : 
Ne w York 22, N. a A 
Dear Denner: The pace has been such that any general report on my progress j 
to date will have to wait my return. I have been sending rather inconsequential * 
# 
4 
a 
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scraps to Corbett and some of my colleagues in the office, but I have been so long 
out of personal touch with our colleagues on this side of the world, and I am 
trying to use every possible moment seeing people instead of writing reports. 

‘T have, of course, had hours and hours with our various friends at Chatham 
House. They are deeply cast down by Amco’s failure to accept their invitation 
for a visit to London in September. Most of their reasons for desiring the visit 
would be acceptable to all shades of Amco thought, but some of them would, 
as you suspected, be challenged by everyone. 

Just before I left you made some cryptic remark to me about Willits. Airmail 
me a letter here at this address as to what it was all about. 

Also do let me know how you have come on with your Labour troubles and 
above all please write me fully as to failures and successes on Finance. 

I was both shocked and pleased to discover that under the auspices of Lady 
Cripps and with an introduction by the Master of Balliol, Max Stewart's pamphlet 
on China has been given a large circulation in the United Kingdom completely 
independent of Chatham House. 

Austern will be glad to show you the list of the faithful who turned out for the 
luncheon which Lord Astor gave me at Chatham House a few days after my 
arrival. It was most sporting of many of them to come under the circumstances, 
especially as some of them had to interrupt the first vacation they had had for a 
long time, in order to be present. 

When I return I will endeavor to give you and members of the Ameo Board 
and Staff an oral off-the-record account of my impressions of the prospects of 
the Institute in France, Holland, Britain and the U. 8S. S. R. 

By the way, I know your Executive Committee cannot have reached a decision 
as to the year and place of the next I. P. R. Conference. I would, however, like to 
have your own personal, though necessarily tentative answer, as you will have 
to handle the donkey work for Amco wherever and whenever the Conference 
isheld. Specifically, what is your personal answer to the following questions: 

1. Should the next Conference be held in 1946 or in 1947? 

2. As to place, which would be your personal preference as between (a) Canada 
(b) United Kingdom (c) China (d) India (e) Philippines? 

Sincerely yours, 
Edward C. Carter 
EDWARD C. CARTER. 


ExHisir No. 962 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1945 
RD from RDC: 

Mr. Carter sent me a letter addressed to you asking that I type it up and hand 
iton. This I have done. 

He asked me to change the dateline from the letterhead on which he wrote it to 
the Park Lane Hotel. I note, however, that in one of his paragraphs he asks 
that you write him “at this address”. 

The address to which I think you should send your reply is: 

% Mitrany, Uni.ever House, Blackfriars, London, FE. C. 4, England. 

I have no idea whecher, on his return from France and the Netherlands. he 
Will be staying at the Park Lane Hotel or not. Therefore, I think it would be 
safer to use the above address. 





Exnurtsit No. 963 
10/19/45 


NoTEes ON Mr. CartTer’s FINANCES IN CONNECTION WitH Recent Trip 


On July 27, 1945, Mr. Carter left New York in possession of $1,500 worth of 
express checks, $1,000 of this was provided by Pacco and $500 by ASRR. In 
addition he had $130 in cash. On his return October 16, 1945, he had $100 in 
express checks, $43.00 in dollars and £2. Mr. Carter also had a check on a 
New York bank for $50.00, an accommodation to a G. I. officer who wanted the 
equivalent in francs. 
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Mr. Carter’s personal expenditures were principally as follows: 







DS ee ee ee De la Re gee Rees ee ae ey hy 
er re a? 0 i « seaiisnttiadeenintion demain 14. 40 
2 pair gloves £1-15-0_______-___ a tea a ee eens eae 
Ce ee een eee enn nee oid aaa clam 9. 85 
Benves, Inumary. Gocetause, tneitre (7). 17.20 


—— $58.54 


Transportation from Great Falls, Montana, and throughout the Soviet Union 
and on to Berlin was provided free by the Soviet authorities. From Berlin to 
London, Mr. Carter paid ATC $84.94. From London to Paris he paid Air France 
(£7-10-0) $30.45. 

At the request of the Dutch Embassy in Paris the RAF flew Mr. Carter from 
Paris to the Hague free. Mr. Carter questions whether we will ever be billed 
for this. 

At the request of the American Embassy, KLM flew Mr. Carter from Amster- 
dam to London. A letter from the American Embassy to KLM indicated that 
Mr. Carter would be personally responsible for the payment of the passage but 
no bill has been received as yet. Pacco should keep in its reserve approximately 
£S ($24.48) in case a bill for this passage should ultimately turn up. 

In making out the expense account Mr. Carter will charge the IPR for nothing 
from New York to and in Russia and on to Berlin except for IPR cables and 
postage from Moscow. He will charge ASRR 14 of the air travel cost from 
Berlin to New York and will bill ASRR ¥% of the London Hotel bill during 
his second stay in London. 

Miss Nora Ford Smith incurred many pounds worth of expenses for air mail 
postage and cables. She will send Mr. Carter a total bill. Instead of paying 
that bill the amount of it is to be regarded as available for purchase here for 
the Professor of IPR books and food packages. 

The American Export passage of $663.75 from Foynes to LaGuardia was paid 
by the New York office. In addition Mr. Carter paid £11-10—-0 ($46.69) from 
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Croydon to Foynes. 3 
A gift package of cigarettes handed to Mr. Carter by Sverdin in Moscow was 
an expensive gift. To get it into England Mr. Carter had to pay duty amounting 4 
to and then because it weighed too much to bring home across the Atlantic, 5 
Mr. Carter had to pay the American Express Company 10s—6d ($2.14) to pack ¥ 
and send it over and presumably Mr. Carter will have to pay duty on it when 4 
it arrives. 2 
Conversion rates: 4 
England—£24—-13-0 equals $100. (Approx. $4.06 per £.) : 
Belgium—S1.00 equals 2.66 cronen. ¢ 
Holland—1 guilder equals approx. §.40. 4 
France—approx. 2 cents per franc. x 
Summary of hotel bills: : 
Park Lane, London, 8/29-9/4/45, £28-14-4_ __. $116. 59 4 
Park Lane, London, 9/5-14/45, £37-S-6______ 151.94 : 
Park Lane, London, 9/26-10/2/45, £83-19-1____- a 137. 86 3 
Park Lane, London, 10/3-9/45, £28-11-8 eile _ 115.96 t 
Park Lane, London, 10/10-13/45, £16—8-7 ae ‘ 66. 70 4 
- $589. 05 g 
Hotel Mitre, Oxford, 10/6—7/45, £1-5-O_________ ad 5. O08 4 
Hotel Lancaster, Paris, 9/14—-20/45, 8405 franes ; a 168, 10 i 
Hotel Des Indes, Hague, 9/22-25/45, 44.60 guilders.-..__---...-_. -17. 84 { 
780. 07 % 
Cables and Postage, London, £2-12-914 bea oa 10, 71 & 
Books, £1-9-1______ Rtaee pares 5. S86 


T96. 64 





ExHisiT No. 964 
NoVEMBER 19, 1945. 
To: BOC 
From: RD. 
Herewith is a draft of the Research section of the Annual Report. It needs 
considerable redrafting as to style, but I would appreciate your comments on 
contents. 
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Several questions occur to me at once: 
i, On pages three and four, should there be more extended discussions of the 
Wittfogel and Broek projects, similar to that in JPR in Wartime, so that their 
significance would be immediately apparent to readers of the present report? 
» Page 7: Should this discussion on research plans be extended to include 
the Indian project and others? The difficulty is that it is hard to predict what 
the Research Committee will approve and hence there is some danger of running 
ahead of the Committeee in including this in a report. 
8. Page 8: Are we at liberty to reveal our Army and Government contracts? 
{ Should we not include the names of the individual staff people who were 
taken on by the Government? 
Pages 9-10: Is quite frankly a pet of mine which I may be writing too 
heavily in this report, and perhaps it should be deleted entirely. 





Exuipit No. 977 





peof | py Exhibit 
r Fron Date Dron File Num- | Non 
1 her 
FE. C. Carter. Attached: Photo Eppy : te Photostat 107.3 977A 
Hand-drawn map, Photo- 
N. Y. Times Map 
D ission on Collective Security 5/6/43 Photostat 600.1 978 
& Far Fast (Chairman, Carte: 
E. C. Carter Oumansky (Stamped | Photostat 600. 2 979 
E. C. Carter CD (Charles Dollard 1/3/46 Original 131 BR. 38 980 
ECC Attached: ATTITUDES OF | MC Undated Original 131B.38 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN BERLIN 
District TOWARD OUR ALLIES. 
Sept. 1945). 
EC( Enc. letter to Edward RIG. Undated Or nal 131 B, 67 981 
Carter from AP of June 1, 
1946, and List BrstnEss & Non 
COMMERCIAL HOLDINGSIN JAPAN 
rF U. S. & AMERICAN COMPA 
ES HAVING PATENT LICENSI 
[RADEMAI ACREEMENTS 
TH COMPANIES I JAPA? 
I PES 
RC Cy] Undated Or nal 105. 123 RO 
(Ene. July 17 note Edward --| 7/17 Cops 131B.4 OS 
Report of Conference of March tt onl ie Photostat 119, 91 O84 
E. C. Carter Felix Frankfurter V/11 Original 119. 63 ne 
: Edward. &/6} Original 104.7 ON 
lied list names on yellow : Original] 191, 101 IST 
Men Meeting Arctic Institute, ithe : Undated . 100. 27 O88 
4 9 
es ¢ ter (Attached ECC to IB ait 4/10/33 100, 247 SY 
! April 17, 1933, and F. V 
I i from E. C. Carter, Marcl 
{ Chen, Attached ltr. to | E.C. Carter : 6/28/33 100. 195 190 
I Chen from EF. C. Carter 
t Tun OR, 193 
{ v Hornbeck... - E. C. Carter ; 7/13/33 100, 110 9] 
£. C. Carter 1B 11/29/23 100, 135 092 
Memo of Interview with Mortimer MEE 12/7/33 ae 100. 129 993 
t L. Graves 
t Individual Travel Expenditure for |. j ‘ aed cece GR tae 994 
i I few years Finance 1936, 
Document 7. 
f Selskar M. Gunn 7 E. C. Carter 2/13/34 : 100, 122 995 
5 { versation hetween Mr ‘ : §/21/34 - 100, 237 996 
f Arosev, Pres. VOKS, Mr. Car 
! t nd JB 
i Barbara Wertheim E. C. Cart --~| 7/18/34...- 105, 82 907 
} f V. Field E. C, Carter ..--| 9/25/34 101, 2¢ V8 
E. C, Carter (Meme | 3 10/22/34 100.1 999 
E. C. Carter Harriet Moore 1} 4 100, 53 L000 
| H et Moore E. C. Carter 12 4 100, 375 1001] 
j A ntorovitch E. C, Carter 12/25/34 100, 31 1002 
' F. V. Field E. C. Carte 12/26/34 100, 104 1003 
+5 n M. Fishe E. C. Carter 1/4/35 100, 168 1004 
\ g of the Presidium of thi cane 1/3/35 7 100,314 1005 
R IPR draft 
E. Cleeve (Madge)... E. C. Carter 1/18/35 100, 167 1006 
im Holland ‘ Ned... 9/23/35 AE 100, 169 1007 
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| Type of ‘la NT | Ex} ; 
To— | From— Date | Docu- — Nur $ 
| ment Be a, % 
ee Se er, Oe NE, 1. oe nc inkieeieniomsiiein Bp cxinsihd Aeamsiebeetntngti | 100, 158 | 01 at 
Moore to E. C. Carter. 4 
Wo eT ONO Sconces cadacen ned E..0. Carter. 2 ..-4--| S/0/0B 525) sso see 100.56 | 4 
V. E. Motylev Edward C. Carter_ -- Salas 100. 287 1019 g 
Moscow Meeting in Motylev’s 100. 64 1013 2 
office. | ¢ 
ECC bioparaie ; a FVF youth a Gs | 100. 100 | 1014 Bs 
E. C. Carter___- aici | V. E. Motylev-_. BS ee ee 100. 28 1015 3 
E. C. Carter | Stanley K. Hornbeck..| 7/18/36 _..._| a | 133, 2 116 a 
F. V. Field ; | Edward C, Carter___-} 10/19/36___- | 131B. 52 1017 x 
Stanley K. Hornbeck Edward C. Carter_._.| 1/5/37.._-.. 131B.90 | 1018 « 
(Attached letter from Stanley K. ¥ 
Hornbeck to Edward C. Carter = 
dated 1/30/37.) | 2 
Edward C. Carter V. FE. Motylev 1/15/37 | 100. 332 1019 4 
Extract from letter, San Francisco, fe 5s dic ene 4/18 35 es ‘ pul 600. 4 1020 i 
to Catherine Porter from Owen 
Lattimore | | 
E. C. Carter EN Sinden cumwetlan | 100. 204 | 1021 
Clipning from San _ Francisco i ah ea ne seein 100. 321 1022 
Cc on le. | 
E. C. Carter | W. L. by ae 2/10/37 100. 118 102 
ee Emerson Fosdick Edw. “< arter._. | 3/1/37 | 100. 303 | 1024 
James G. McDonald ...-- | Edw. C. Carter... 3/2/37 100. 323 1025 
H. B. Elliston Edws am C. Carter. ...| 3/2/37 | 100. 363 | 10% 
H. B. Elliston ‘ ...| Edward C. Carter 3/2/37... Sasa 100. 282 | 1027 
Hall Borovoy 7 Edward C. Carter....| 3/3/37... ase5 oe 100. 395 | 1028 
Edward C. Carter. (Enc. FVF | F. R. Scott earns | | PANE ache 100. 403 | 1029 
fron ECC dated March 8, 1937, | | 
and letter to Edward Carter | | 
from J. P. Chamberlain.) | 
William L. Holland os Edward C. Carter....| 3/5/37..-...|__. 100. 387 1030 
Josenh P. Chamberlain | E. C, Carter | SR RS 100. 291 | 1031 
FVF ; | ECC sivas Renta | 100. 319 | 1032 
Kate | Edward C, Carter- -- | 3/8/37_.. an 100. 308 | 1033 
Kate Mitchell Edward C. Carter Si Sia7.....« Sais 100. 309 | 1034 
EVF (and others) ECC | 3/21/39..__. 107.19 | 1035 y 
Kate Mitchell | Edward C. Carter. - 4/20/37....- 100. 310 1036 | 
E. C. Carter Y. P. Bremman §/15/37..-... ‘ | 100. 335 | 1087 a 
V. E. Motylev | Edward C, Carter 5/27/37 eal 100. 330 1038 x 
Josenh Barnes Edward C. Carter___.| 5/31/37_-- a 100. 389 | 1029 ; 4 
Kate Mitchell Edward C. Carter... _| 6/18/37---. 100.311 | 1040 cy 
SUPPLEMENTARY AGENDA FOR ‘ 
| 


DIscUSSION BETWEEN USSR, | | 
8/17/37.--- 100. 333 1041 















































IPR & THE SEc. GEN., Moscow. | ie einen 
- rederick V. Field : Edward C. Carter. -_-._| 8/20/37--. ; 100. 126 1042 
._ E. Motylev ; Edward C, Carter... .| 9/7/37-_-. 100. 326 1043 
Sues nL attimore Edward C. Carter 10/18/37 100. 278 1044 
Edward C. Carter | R.S. Bratton, Lt. Col_| 11/5/37_-- 4 131 B. 156 1045 ; 
Fe Award C. Carter | Joe (Joseph Barnes)___| 11/10/37--. 100. 374 | 1046 : 
Fred V. Field | Edward C. Carter 12/23/37 119.129 | 1047 ‘ 
Virg inia Bur dick | Edward C. Carter | 2/24/38... 100. 143 1048 * 
Constantine Oumansky | Edward C, Carter | 2/25/38 100. 368 1049 : 
Names for membership, including | Edward C. Carter | 2/25/38-- ; ieneel 1050 £ 
Alger Hiss. | | 3 
W.W. Lockwood | F. V. Field | 3/17/38 | 112.61 1051 ! 
Mrs. Edward C. Carter | Philip J. Jaffe 3/31/38 | 105. 328 042 g 
Edward C. Carter ; C., Oumansky 3/29/38. -- 4 100. 59 5 
Owen Lattimore | Edward C. Carter | 3/31/38 105. 196 1034 5 
Joseph P. Chamberlain z E. C. Carter. 3/31) - genes ccguacithceancae’ 100. 144 105 4 
A) & eae Edward C, Carter | 4/2/3 eet a 100. 149 1056 
Russell Shiman Edward C. Carter____| 4/16, bal miebiekeeee 191. 145 1057 ; 
Copy of memo attached from Div. Obes 4/14/48 3 os ee ee | 1058 ’ 
of FE Affairs, Dept. of State. | | 5 
Copy of letter to Joseph W. | ECC_.. ee a c | 4/15/38... ee a schmidt ieiees 1059 a 
Ballentine. 4 
E. C. Carter : : A. W. Dulles : 100, 151 1 
Virginia Burdick - p : ae Edward C, Carter 116. 13 10 
I. F. Wizon snes Edward C. Carter 119. 60 1062 
Edw ard C.C I. F, Wizon : ae 10 
3 Edward C, Carter 191, 131 1054 
Edward C. Carter 191. 247 1085 
Robert S. Lynd 100. 34 106 
Edward C. Carter ee cncmes 1087 
i Dr. Robert S. Lynd 6/20/38....-. : 1008 
i] Iry. ‘ Edward C. Carte 6/16/38... 191. 254 1070 
Edward C. Carter Maxwell M. a Eh 1071 
Owen Lattimore oa Edward C. C rte r 7/19/38_.. 106. ‘ 1073 
Edward C, Carter.___. .-.-. J. Leighton Stnart 7/20/38 191. 1074 
Frederick Field___. .| Edw: ard C, Carter 7/23/38 105. 107 
W. L. Holland... : E. C. 4 rt r 8/23/38 105. 326 ! 
E. C. Carter....... , Jessica Smith 9/1/32. 100. 1077 
E. C. Carter... Chen Han-s seng 9/28/38 i 119. 56 1078 
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Felix Frankfuter ..-.-----| Edward C, Carter. ...| 9/29/38 : 119.58 | 1079 
Owen Lattimore -__...-- or Edward C. Carter. ___} 10/11/38 | 100. 189 | 10°0 
Frederick V. Field - - , Edward C, Carter -- DN iid einnanns 105. 161 | 1082 
Irving Friendman.-. Edward C, Carter_. 10/17/38 ines 119.62 | 1083 
| 


Frederick V. Field. -- Edward C. Carter | 10/20/38 109. 153 | 1084 


Edward ©. Carter sg heuted 5/28/38... cd 105. 150 1085 


N. Hanwell. - - ; ECC. 11/1/38... 131B. 86 1086 
Frederick P. Keppel Edward C, Carter- -_-| } i 116.16 | 1087 
Chen Han-seng & Knight-.-._.--- jiggerstaff ECC. 9/3 : j | 100. 145 1088 
Harriet Moore....----- ---| Edward C, Carter_-..| .1/9/: = 100. 409 1089 
Frederick V. Field. ...............| Edward C. Carter. 9/15 aA 100. 414 | 1000 
Owen Lattimore Edward C, Carter 2/15/38... 102.30 | 1092 
Wm. L. Holland Edward C, Carter_...| 12/20/38_._-. ee 119. 117 1093 
C, Oumansky Edward C, Carter. - 7... Telegram.| 100. 18 1094 
Grenville Clark | Edward C, Carter. 39... Telegram. 100.60 | 1095 
Constantine Oumansky-...........| Edward C, Carter_ /18/39.....| Telegram. 100.61 | 1097 
Edward C, Carter... ot Se Herbert S. Little______| 1/2: ae ; 100. 411 | 1098 
Constantine Oumansky Bdawara ©; Carter...) 2/3/00..:._.|.....-.... 100. 296 | 1099 
N, H. Hanwell....................| Edward C, Carter. ...| 9/13/80.....|........ | 105. 193 | 1100 
Harriett Moore EE eRe Edward C, Carter. . 2/21/39... . en 119. 113 1101 
Constantine Oumansky.- -- | Edward C. Carter_- 3/14/39_....j-- : 100. 295 | 1102 
Be; Gis SA Sine enacctan aia John H, Oakie...... 3/23/39... “He 100, 264 | 1103 
Owen Lattimore............... Edward C. Carter_- Be cin ttowces ‘ 131B. 95 1104 
Margaret R. Taylor-.. ...--..--| Edward C. Carter... | 4/19/39...._/.. fait 191, 195 | 1105 
Dr. V. E. Motylev._..............| Owen Lattimore. -..... 100. 288 1106 
Kate Mitchell | 5/20/36 1107 
Motylev. - - | Edward C, Carter. _..| K 1108 
Sherwood Eddy...................| Edward C. Carter__.. [38 1109 
E, ©. Carter. Sherwood Eddy 5/24/: ae aT 1110 
Owen Lattimore Edward C, Carter. _..| 7/11/38 . 268 | 1111 
PR ada cdccadcacevenwes Edward C. Carter__..} 7/11/39_- . 66 1112 
E. C, Carter Philip J. Jaffe 8/11/39_. | : | 1114 
I Edward C, Carter. _..| 8/24/39. 5, 1115 
V. E. Motylev Edward C, Carter. _..| 9/8/39 k 1116 
V. E. Motylev ‘i Edward C. Carter. _..| 9/11/39 . 28 1117 
Philip C. Jessup Edward C. Carter. _..| 9/15/39 91. 1118 
Edward ©, Carter | Evans F. Carlson...._| 9/21/4v-- b 1119 
Frederick V. Field | 10/1./39 101. 45 1120 
Constantine Oumansky | Edward C, Carter | 12/3/39... .. aecaenian 100. 293 1121 
Kenneth Durant..................| Edward C. Carter -.} 12/11/39 1122 
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52 SMITH TERRACE, 


Stapleton, S. I., August 7. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 


Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 


DEAR Mr. CARTER: The enclosed rough sketch gives the situation today as it 
looks on a larger map on which I have been moving pins carefully since my 
arrival. There are no actual maps from China more recent than V-J day, and 
the boundaries of areas are therefore proximate and arrived at by linking to- 
gether the respective known points (generally district towns) marking the 
limits of control of the two parties. The only accurate boundary is that of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia region (west of the Yellow River, with Yenan at the 
center) which has been a stable administrative entity for some years. 

The tendency at present (and the situation is changing rather rapidly) is for 
the Central (KMT) troops to push through along the railway lines. However, 
there is also a tendency on the part of the Communist-led forces to filter back 
and take railway points behind the extreme points of KMT advance. Thus the 
Communists are back in several stations of the Tsingtao-Tsinan and Taiyuan- 
Tungkwan (South Tungpu) railways, with the result that what were once KMT 
salients are now KMT pockets. These situations change daily as both sides 
sometimes withdraw from points where they are threatened with encirclement 
and then come back, very soon afterwards, when they have been reinforced and 
feel that their communications are secure, The enclosed map, however, gives 
the over-all situations along the railways accurately, as it is quite obvious that, 
even though the Eighth Route may withdraw from the 15-20% of any given 
railway line that it holds to block KMT traffic, it will at once seek to reoccupy 
other places representing an equal fraction of the line, though in a different and 
currently more vulnerable place. 
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The actual area of Communist influence is greater than shown, because where 
regular forces have been withdrawn to avoid being pinned down, or to reinforce 
more important points, the local guerillas and their organization remain. An 
attempt has been made to show such an area in the cross-hatched red lines 
south of Shanghai and Nanking, where no regular New Fourth Army troops 
remain. Other such areas exist both north and south of Hankow along the 
Pinghan and Canton-Hankow lines, notably around Changsha. The long di- 
agonal red pocket between Sian and Ichang represents the line of breakthrough 
of the formerly surrounded Hupeh-Anhwei-Honan border pocket, once closer to 
Hankow. This “floating kidney” will tend to move north, toward a junction 
with the Eighth Route Army in the region of Yenan, or perhaps that south of 
Taiyuan, depending upon where a KMT weak spot is found. 

Sincerely, 
Eppy. 
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ExuHisit No. 978 
DISCUSSION ON COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN THE PACIFIC AND THE F'ArR East 


May 6, 1948, 8:15 p. m., 700 Jackson Place, Washington 


Carter, Chairman. 

Present: Mrs. Alexander, Sir Gurj Bajpai, Hugh Borton, de Voogd, Farley, 
Greene, Hiss, Johnstone, Lockwood, Martin, Meisling, Pramoj, Shoemaker, Zafra. 

Mr. Carter stated that the purpose of these meetings was to stimulate think- 
ing around the problems of collective security which appear to be different for 
the Pacific area and the Far East, compared with those that exist in Europe. 
These questions should be considered now because so much international political 
action has been Europe-centered or concerned with the American hemisphere 
that relatively little attention has been paid to the problems of collective secu- 
rity in the Far East. The Far East has tended to be ignored in most of the 
scholarly efforts on postwar organization. It is thought that the discussion 
might form a basis for an essay by one of the members. 

It was decided that a few minutes should be spent on the statement on the 
first page of the agenda, to see whether there is general concensus that it is a 
reasonable forecast. 

There was some discussion of paragraph 2 and the meaning of the word ag- 
gression as used in the last sentence. Mr. Carter suggested that for purposes 
of this discussion it should be limited to armed aggression or military occupa- 
tion. Shoemaker suggested that one of the most likely dangers would be that 
trouble might arise between two sections of China, with Russia coming into the 
picture and making claims China would not want to recognize. Bajpai sug- 
gested that there ought to be someone at these meetings qualified to speak for 
Russia. 

Shoemaker thought it was almost certain that Russia would desire a Pacific 
outlet and Dairen is a logical one. This would be a point of conflict with China, 
as would be Inner and Outer Mongolia and the Communist elements in China. 

Pramoj suggested border difficulties between Thailand and French Indo-China. 

Mr. Cordell Hull statement on restoring the French Empire was brought up at 
this point. Hiss said that the statement was made a long time ago and it was 
a statement of intention with reference to a particular action, not a promise 
having in mind action regarding Pacific colonies. As it was worded it had to 
do with the “integrity” of the French Empire. 

Lockwood said that one general comment on the statement in the agenda is 
that if it is intended as an inclusive statement on security as a whole a little 
more attention should be given to general economic and social setting of postwar 
development. The problem of establishing the basis of security will be a mat- 
ter of what machinery can be elaborated for dealing with these issues as well 
as what is going to be done about the economic future of Japan or economic 
rivalries in the Pacific or the future of the open door and access to the 
resources of Southeast Asia, or problems of economic and social reconstruction 
in China. 

There was further discussion of the possibility of minor or major border dis- 
putes breaking out between Pacific countries, and the likelihood of American 
or Soviet forces interfering in these. It was more or less agreed that there 
would be no large-scale hostilities in the immediate years after the war. 

There was some discussion of what kind of a settlement or security system 
would be set up—emergency or short-term—carefully planned and long-term. 

Hiss said that we ought to distinguish between a perfect paper settlement 
and a more viable day to day arrangement that might grow out of developments 
during the war and the early stages of the peace. Good will will make possible 
the satisfactory handling of a good many problems that could not be met with- 
qut it in spite of all careful preparations. In the Pan-American system this is 
a pertinent point. The Inter-American agreements mentioned in the agenda are 
important primarily because they stated something that had already largely been 
worked ont and accepted as a basis of relationship. 

Lockwood said the Pan-American agreements work because there is peace 
rather than there being peace because there are agreements. 

There was inconclusive discussion of the applicability of the points on page 
two to the Far Eastern Situation. 

Johnstone said that granted we want a collective security system in the Pa- 
cific, whether on a regional or world bases, what could be the basis for agreement 
among the nations interested in the Pacific for such a system? Is it just a 
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simple agreement that we are going to act to prevent aggression, or is some- 
thing more necessary? One would assume that you can’t have a system unless 
it is an agreement. It is quite possible that there will be a general agreement 
for the joint use of bases and employment of force in the Pacific, immediately 
after the war. When more normal conditions are restored and troops moved 
back within their own boundaries, many people will feel that it may not be 
necessary to continue joint use of bases. At that point when the period of 
large-scale use of occupation forces cames to an end more suitable arrangements 
Will have to be made. Unless some machinery is set up fairly soon after hos- 
tilities end it may be very difficult to do so later. 

Bajpai asked if there were any common interests among the Pacific countries. 

Hiss said it was a question of various periods of time. He hoped there would 
be an effort to secure an increasing community of interest; that present and de- 
Veloping military collaboration would bring an increasing marking out and find 
ing of common interests. Every effort should be made toward reaching an 
agreement toda Chis ought to be supplemented or incorporated in further 
asrreements. 

Bajpai said that of course everyone recognizes that it is impossible at this 
stage to envisage all those points either of agreement or clash of interest, mak- 
ing for association or separation hereafter. Would it be correct to say that the 
United Nations are all interested in the maintenance of peace in the Far Past 
to the extent that they would collaborate with one another to use force against 
aggression in the Far East? ‘ 

Hiss said that you couid not say at the present time that they are. 

It was agreed that the United Nations would have to have a community of 
interest before they could maintain peace in the Far East and this question should 
be the first one explored at the next meeting. 


} 


Exutpir No. 979 


Mexico Crry, July 8, 1945. 
Dr. EDwaArp C. CARTER, 
Russian War Relief, New York, N. Y.: 

Will be delighted to see you here any day at your convenience. Am sure 
Russian War Relief leaders in Mexico would welcome opportunity discuss with 
you their problems and take advantage your great experience. Eye, too, will 
be glad to discuss same problems with you, since they come under my present 
jurisdiction, and to renew our personal contact. Warmest regards. 

OUMANSRY. 


EXHIsItT No. 9SO 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW York, 
522 FirrH AVENUE, 
Vew York 18, N. Y., January 3, 1946. 
(Handwritten:) M. C.: Do you know whether the Army did any testing later 
than the enclosed ? EC, Jan. 24/46. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Dear Carter: I think these are the reports referred to in your note of Decem- 
ber 27 f not, please try me again. While both of them are technically in the 
clear, I think it would be well to clear with Buck Lanham before using any of 

e data in anything that you may prepare for public consumption. 

You are welcome to keep these for your files. 


DoLLARD 


These ttitude” surveys appeared in a publication called “What the Soldier 
i that magazine in January 46 and I feel sure it 
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will be continued on a limited scale. Surveys were of considerable value. Shall 
I try and get a more recent copy dealing with the East? 
F M. C. 


RESTRICTED 


‘lassification cancelled by authority of Brig. Gen. Paul W. Thompson Theater 
Chief, Information and Education Theater Service Forces, European Theater, 
by -- SS Fale a tones nee nh 

Lt Col C. D. LEATHERMAN, 
(Name and Grade of officer cancelling classification and date of cun- 
cellation) : Oct 4, 1945. 


ATTITUDES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN THE BERLIN DISTRICT 
TOWARD OUR ALLIES 


(Based on a sample of 700 men surveyed 22-25 August 1945 in the Berlin 
District.) 


Research Branch, Information and Education Division, Headquarters, Theater 
Service Forces, European Theater, September 1945 


Report No. ET0—-93 
Copy No. 24 
FOREWORD 


1. The information upon which this report is based was collected in a survey 
of a sample of soldiers in the Berlin District during the period 22 to 25 August 
1945. 

2. The sample includes representative units from Headquarters troops in the 
Berlin District as well as a cross section of men in the S2d Airborne Division and 
attached troops. Within each unit selected, a random sample was drawn so 
that all types of men had a proportional chance of being included in the survey. 

3. As in previous Research Branch studies, the men who filled out question- 
naires were assured of anonymity. No names or serial numbers were placed on 
the questionnaires, and it was explained to the men that the purpose of the survey 
was simply to secure their frank and and honest opinion. 

4. It is important to keep in mind that the findings presented here do not 
purport to be indicative of attitudes held by troops in other areas. As a matter 
of fact, the Berlin District is a unique situation for our troops in the European 
Theater. 

5. Data have just been returned from the field and have been tallied from a 
sample that is representative of the entire theater. When these data are com- 
pared with attitudes of a cross section of men in the ETO in late April, it is 
found that attitudes toward the English and Russians have not changed ap- 
preciably ; however, attitudes toward the French were much less favorable in 
\ugust than in April. Troops in Berlin express somewhat more favorable atti 
tudes toward the English, and also toward the Germans, but slightly less 
favorable attitudes toward the French than do troops in the entire theater. 
Also, the Berlin troops express considerably more skepticism about how we shall 
be able to get along with Russia in the future than do a cross section of American 
troops in the European Theater. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


1. A large majority of the American soldiers (850%) in the Berlin area say 
they have a favorable attitude toward the English A smaller proportion, but 
still a substantial majority (61%), report favorable attitudes toward the Rus- 
sians. Less than half of them (42%) say they have a favorable opinion of the 
French. 

2. Most of our soldiers who have contacts with Allied soldiers say they get 
along very well or fairly well with them, Twenty-three percent said they had 
no contact with English soldiers, 28 percent said they had no contact with Rus 
sian soldiers, and 48 percent said they had no contact with French soldiers. Of 
those who have contact with Allied soldiers, 91 percent say they get along fairly 
well or very well with English soldiers; 75 percent say they get along fairly 
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well or very well with Russian soldiers; and 60 percent say they get along fairly 
well or very well with French soldiers. 

3. Those who have known some English, Russian, and French soldiers per- 
sonally are slightly more favorable in attitude toward the English, Russian, 
and French people and soldiers. 

4. Educational status seems to be only slightly related to like and dislike for 
the various Allies. 

5. Men who have had combat experience are somewhat more favorable toward 
the Russians and somewhat less favorable toward the French than are noncom- 
bat men. The two groups do not differ in their opinion of the English. Combat 
men are no more nor less favorable toward the Germans than are noncombat 
men, 

6. There is a widespread feeling of confidence that we shall be able to get 
along well with England from now on, more than 90 percent of the men express- 
ing this attitude. A substantial majority (659%) say that we will get along 
well with France in the years ahead. There is considerable skepticism as to 
how well we shall get along with Russia and only 30 percent of the men say they 
think that we shall get along well with her; a substantial minority anticipate 
war with her sometime in the next 25 years. 

7. The overwhelming majority say they expect England (80%) and the 
United States (983%) to cooperate with other nations to settle disputes peace- 
ably. Only half of them (519%) think Russia will cooperate. 

8. The better educated men and those less well educated differ only slightly 
in their attitudes on international relations. 

9. Men who have been in combat do not differ appreciably from the noncombat 
men in their attitudes on international relations. 

10. As might be expected, those who have a generally favorable attitude to- 
ward the Russian people are also more likely to be more optimistic about the 
possibility of working out good international relations with Russia and to ex- 
press more confidence in the Russian government’s intentions. 


DETAILED FINDINGS 
ATTITUDES OF PERSONAL LIKES AND DISLIKES 


General Attitudes 

A large majority of the American soldiers (859%) in the Berlin area say they 
have a favorable attitude toward the English. A smaller proportion, but still a 
substantial majority (61%), report favorable attitudes toward the Russians, 
Less than half of them (42%) say they have a favorable opinion of the French. 

For comparison, the same question was aked about Germans. About three 
men in every five (599%) reported a favorable attitude toward the Germans. 

Question: “What sort of opinion do you have of the English (Russian, French, 
German) people?’’? 

nther wnfaovorablo 
Vory 


ner 3 ery unfavorable 
nsworing: favorable Fairly favorable far wee aie 


= it must be kept in mind that in general, the contacts with 
ns have been of longer duration and have included civilian 
ts have been shorter and limited to Russian soldiers and 
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The replies of the men in the Berlin area are more favorable toward the 
English and less favorable toward the French than were those of a cross section 
of ETO troops surveyed in April 1945.° 


Cross sec- | Berlin area 
| tion survey, survey, 
April 1945 | August 1945 


Percentage saying they were very favorable or fairly favorable to— Percent Percent 
English... ware . gwécutttinweswwes 72 | 85 
French 68 | 





Most of our soldiers who have contacts with the Allied soldiers say they 
get along very well or fairly well with them. 

In answer to the question, “How well do you get along with the English 
(Russian, French) soldiers?”: 23 percent said they had no contact with English 
soldiers, 28 percent said they had no contact with Russian soldiers, and 48 per- 
cent said they had no contact with French soldiers. 

Of those who have contact with Allied soldiers, the following percentages say 
they get along: 


Not so woll 
Very well Fairly well Not well at ell 


With Fng¢lish soldiers. 
With Russian soldiers . 


With Fronch soldiers . 


Those who have known some English, Russian, and French soldiers personally 
are slightly more iavorable in attitude toward the English, French, and Russian 
people than are those who have not. 

In the case of the Russians, the relation between personal acquaintanceship 
and attitude is greater than it is in the case of the English or French. 


No soldiers | Some soldiers 
personally personally 


of men who have very favorable or fairly favorable opinions of Percent | Percent 
‘he English people-. 81 

» Russian people ae 7 59 | 

1e French people. -_..-- — alia nel 41 | 


Similarly, those men who know some Allied soldiers personally are more likely 
to say they get along with English (Russian, French) soldiers very well or 
fairly well. 


* Comparable data are not available on the Russians or the Germans. 
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Men who have known— 














No soldiers | Some soldie: 
| personally personally 










Percentage of men who say they get along with— 
English soldiers 

Russian soldiers- : 72 

French soldiers__........-.- : 5 








This relationship does not necessarily mean that getting to know Allied soldiers 
personally causes a more favorable attitude though this is probably true in many 
instances. It is also likely that getting to know other soldiers is itself an indi 
cation of a previously existing favorable attitude. 

It is important to recognize that while personal acquaintanceship is related to 
favorableness of attitude, mere length of time the soldier was stationed in Eng 
land, France, and Berlin has no relation to what men say their attitudes are 
toward the English, French, and Russians. The only attitudes studied which 
seem to be related to time spent in the Berlin area are those toward the Germans 
The men who have been in the area for a month or more are somewhat less 
favorable toward the Germans than are those who have been there less than 
a month. 

It is also interesting to note that educational status seems to be only slightly 
related to the attitudes reported above. High school graduates are no more nor 
less favorable than are those with less education. 

Men who have had combat experience are somewhat more favorable toward 
the Russians and somewhat less favorable toward the French than are non- 
combat men. The two groups do not differ in their opinions of the English. 
Combat men are no more nor less favorable toward the Germans than are non 
combat men. 























SPECIAL LIKES AND DISLIKES 








In addition to rating the degree to which they were favorable or unfavorable 
in attitude toward the various Allies, the men were asked to state what special 
things they like or dislike about them. 

The following is a Summary of the most frequently mentioned things which 
they like or dislike. 
Like About the English 

About half of the men mentioned some characteristics that they dislaked about 
the English people. Most frequently mentioned were: 

1. Friendly, hospitable, generous, kind, etc. 

2. Courage, guts, self-confidence, see things through, ete. 








3. They are a lot like we are. 


Dislike About the English 
About half of the men mentioned some characteristics that they disliked about 
the English. Most frequently mentioned were: 
1. Superior, conceited, stuck-up, reserved, unfriendly, ete. 


2. Traditionalism, unprogressiveness, etc. 


3. Take too much credit and give us too little credit for winning the war 










Like About the Russians 

About half the men mentioned one or more characteristics they liked about 
the Russians. The things most frequently mentioned were: 

1. Friendly, good hearted, ete. 

2. Jolly, care-free, happy-go-lucky, ete. 

3. Good fighters, courage, fight for their country, guts, never-say-die spirit, 
ete. 
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4. Sturdy, vigorous, full of vitality, hard working, ete. 
5. Treat the Germans rough like they said they would and as they should 
be treated. 
Dislike About the Russians 
About half the men listed something about the Russians which they disliked 
Those most frequently mentioned were: 
1. Dirty, sloppy, ill-kempt appearance, ete. 
2. Ignorant, stupid, uneducated, ete. 
3. Crude, uncultured, rude, ill-mannered, ete. 
Arrogant, eonceited, think they won the war alone, ete. 
. Brutal, excessively cruel to Germans, rape, ete. 
6. Steal, loot. 


Like About the French 
About a fourth of the men listed something they liked about the French people 
The most frequently mentioned are: 
1. Friendly, hospitable, etc. 
». Cheerful, easy-going, know how to have a good time, ete. 
3. Helped all they could, tried to do their share in winning war, ete. 


» 


Dislike About the French 
About two-thirds of the men listed one or more characteristics they disliked 
about the French. Most frequently mentioned are: 
1. Dirty, filthy, unsanitary, ete. 
2. Mercenary, grasping, want to get something for nothing, etc. 
3. Lazy, backward, no ambition, no spirit, ete. 
4, Undependable, irresponsible, etc. 
5. Loose morals. 


Like About the Germans 
About half of the men listed one or more things they liked about the Germans. 
Most frequent items were: 
1. Clean, neat, orderly, ete. 
? Industrious, good workers, ete. 
3. Intelligent, educated, resourceful, ete. 
Friendly, good manners, treat you well, ete. 
Look and act like Americans in Many ways. 


Dislike About the Germans 


About two-thirds of the men mentioned something they disliked about Ger- 
mans. The most frequent items were: 

1. Dishonest, two-faced, treacherous, ete. 

2. Fascistic, militaristic ideas, still believe Hitler had right idea, ete. 
Easily led, can’t think for themselves, ete. 
Superiority complex, arrogant, ete. 
They don’t accept any responsibility or guilt for the war. 
Self-pity, whining, complaining, fawning, all to get sympathy. 


ATTITUDES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The general picture which one gets from the men’s replies is that many of 
them are in doubt and suspicious about Russia and a substantial minority antici- 
pate war with her sometime in the next 25 vears. In contrast there is a great 
deal of confidence that we shall be able to get along well with England and only 
slightly less confidence about our relations with France. 


How Will We Get Along With Other Nations? 
four men in every ten say they are either in doubt as to how we will get along 


With Russia (26%) or that they expect we will fight Russia sooner or later 
(14%). Only about one man in ten expresses this opinion regarding England 
and France, 
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estiont “How do you think we will get along with England (France, 
Russia) from now on?" 


Peroentage answering: 


Russia France 


We will get along very well... 


We will disagree about some 
things but manage to get 
ee re ee eee 


We will have some serious dis- 
agreements but we won't fight 
OE OC iis) Sia ee oe 


We will very likely fight each 
other sooner or later ..... 


Undecided . 


No anewer ,...- 


When asked, “Do you think the United States will get into another big war 
within the next 25 years?’ 23 percent said, “yes”; 38 percent said, “undecided” ; 
and 37 percent said “no”. Two percent did not answer. 

In addition, the men were asked, “If you think the US will be in another big 
war, who do you think the US will be fighting against?” Twenty-nine percent 
of the men named one or more countries. Twenty-five percent of the men named 
Russia. The highest percent of mention any other nation received was Japan, 
mentioned by 3 percent of the men. 

Cooperation in Settling Disputes 

The overwhelming majority say they expect England (80%) and the United 
States (93%) to cooperate with other nations to settle disputes peaceably. Onl) 
half of them (51%) think Russia will cooperate, 
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"Which do you think the US (England, Russia) is most 
likely to do about international problems in the future?" 


Percontages onsworing: 
United 
Russia England States 


Try to cooperate with other nations 
and try to sottle disputes 
penceably .. «se cesce-s 


Try to have nothing to do with 
disputes between othor 
countries .....- 


Try to settle things their own way 
without cooporating with other 
mationB «cc cecerecrececee 


No emewer . «6 © es we we ow 


Confidence in the English and Russian Governments 


The men express much less confidence that the Russian government will be 
“on the up-and-up” in dealing with the US than will the English government, 


Question: "How much confidence do you have that the English 
(Russian) government will be on the up-and-up in 
dealing with the US?" 


Percentages answoring: 


Russian English 
Government Government 


A great deal of confidence . 


Some confidenco ... 


Not much confidence 


No confidence at all... 2 ee oe 
No answor. . 
88348—52—pt. 14——-18 
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The better educated man and those less well educated differ only slightly in 
their attitudes on international relations. 

Men who have been in combat do not differ appreciably from the non-combat 
men in their attitudes on internationa) relations. 

As might be expected, those who have a generally favorable attitude toward 
the Russian people are also more likely to be more optimistic about the possi- 
bility of working out good internatioral relations with Russia and to express 
more confidence in the Russian government’s intentions. The following charts 
will illustrate this relationship. 

Question: “How do you think we will get along with Russia from now on?” 


Among those who have. . 


Favorable attitudes Unfavorable 
toward the Russian attitudes toward 


Percentage saying . . e people the Russian people 
We will get along very well .... 


We will disagree about some things 
but manage to get along... .. - 


We will have some serious disagree- 
ments but we won't fight each other 


We will very likely fight each 
other sooner or later .... +e. 


COROREGOR 6 os 0 se 9 ss se OS 


a EE 6a 0 SIS Se 3 a 





Question: “Which do you think Russia is most likely to do about international 
relatious in the future?” 


Among those who have . . e 


Favorable attitudes Unfavorable 
toward the Russian attitudes toward 
Percentage saying she... people the Russian people 







Will cooperate with other nations and 
try to settle disputes peaceably . . 


Will try to have nothing to do with 
disputes betweon other countrics . . 


Will try to sottle things their om 

way without cooperating with other 

BORERDD, 6 ck 04.4 3-8 Sake OO 
No answer .. « 


oe 
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Question: “How much confidence do you have that the Russian government 
will be on the up-and-up in dealing with the US?” 
Among those who have . . « 


Favorable attitudes Unfavorable 
toword the Russian attitudes toward 
Percentege saying. . .- people the Russian poople 


& great deal of confidence .. . 


Some confidenco ... 


Rot much confidence or 
no confidence at sll eae 


No answer 


It cannot be assuined from these data that by changing soldiers’ attitudes in 
the direction of greater personal favorableress toward Russian people that one 
will effect change in their international attitudes. However, it is very likely 
that such personal attitudes are likely to be accompanied by a greater willing- 
ness to view the problems of our relations with Russia in a less prejudiced, 
more pudicious frame of mind. 


Soldiers Suggestions for Improving Allied Relations 

The men were asked to write out any suggestions they had for improving 
relations among Allied soldiers in the Berlin area. About six men in every ten 
offered one or more suggestions. 

By far the most frequent type of suggestion centered around the idea of 
increasing opportunities for friendly contact with individuals in other Allied 
forces. Typical of these suggestions were: 

“More mixing of all Allied troops in sports, joint recreational activities.” 

“Have facilities like clubs, canteens, etc., where men can meet.” 

“Have dances and other social events of interest to all troops.” 

“Give men more freedom and facilities for transportation to visit soldiers 
in the other forces.” 

“Have joint classes, discussion groups, speakers at meetings open to all 
interested Allied soldiers.” 

Less frequently mentioned were: 

“Decrease contacts with Allied soldiers, let each keep to his own area.” 
“Tlave a more uniform policy in Berlin and let all Allied forces follow it.” 
“More control of Russians.” 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES OF SOLDIERS IN THE EUROPEAN THEATER 
TOWARD OUR ALLIES FROM APRIL 1945 TO AUGUST 1945 


(BASED ON A COMPARISON OF 2 CROSS-SECTIONAL SURVEYS: SURVEY 1: AMONG 3,795 
ENLISTED MEN QUERIED 25 AprRiL To 5 May 1945. Survey 2: Amoneg 2,981 
ENLISTED MEN QUERIED 14 TO 24 AUGUST 1945) 


(Research Branch, Information and Education, Headquarters, Theater Service 
Forces, European Theater, September 1045) 


Report No. ETO-102 
Copy No. 8 
HOW THE STUDY WAS MADE 


1. Information on men’s attitudes and opinions was secured by means of 
anonymous questionnaires filled out by two representative cross sections. One 
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survey was conducted during the period from 25 April to 5 May 1945 among a 
cross-section sample of 3,795 white enlisted men. The other was conducted dur- 
ing the period from 14 to 24 August 1945 among a sample of 2,981. 

2. Each sample was designed to give proper representation to all arms and 
services and types of outfits. Men in Air Forces, Field Forces, and Service Forces 
units were included in the proportions found in the Theater as a whole. Within 
each unit selected, a random sample was drawn so that all types of men had a 
proportional chance of being included in the survey. 

3. As in previous Research Branch studies, the men who filled out question- 
naires were assured of anonymity. No names or serial numbers were placed on 
the questionnaires, and it was explained to the men that the purpose of the 
survey was simply to secure their frank and honest opinions, 


OVER-ALL OPINION GI’S HAVE OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH PEOPLE 


In the four months following VE-day a considerable shift took place in soldiers’ 
attitudes toward the French. During the same period no appreciable changes 
took place in attitudes toward the English. 


QUESTION: "What sort of opinion do you have of the English people?" 
“What sort of opinion de yeu have of the French people? 


English People French People 
April August April August 
1945 1945 1945 1945 


Very Favorable .... 


Fairly Favorable ee 


Rather Unfavorable .. 


Very Unfavorable , .. 
No answer .« «eee. 





Whereas just prior to VE-day as many soldiers said they thought as well 
of the French people as of the English (about 7 in every 10 said they felt “very” 
or “fairly” favorable toward them), in August, 75% of the soldiers thought 
favorably of the English but only 45% thought well of the French. 

The fact that there was a smaller proportion of soldiers who indicated that 
they thought favorably of the French in August as compared to April is not 
the result of the changing composition of the Theater during the elapsed period 
of time but rather is a true reflection of differences in men’s attitude between 
the two dates.’ 


1In this as well as in other comparisons of April and August findings appearing in this 
report, detailed analysis shows that differences are not the result of a changed composition 
of the Armed Forces in Europe in August as compared with April, except insofar as time 
in Army and time overseas is concerned where, of course, the 4-month lapse of time must 
be taken into account. 


ToT et ES 





RE TEI A AP IN RE AN a A ons Nt Re RE pe 
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OVER-ALL OPINION OF FRENCH NO BETTER THAN OF GERMANS 


The two charts below indicate that, in general, the expressed opinion is no 
more favorable toward the French people than toward the German and that 
attitudes expressed toward both French and German people is considerably 
less favorable than toward English people. 


QUESTION: (August Survey) What sort of opinion do you have of 
the (English, French, German) people? 


'Very 'Fairly ‘Rather ‘Very No 
favorable’ fav ' unfav.' vunfav ' ans, 






French people 


German people 


English people 


QUESTION: Leaving aside for 

the moment the fact that they 
are ovr enemiés cr cur allies, 
which pne of the follewing do 
you like best just _as people... 
the French people, the German 
people, or the English people? 





Pe 
(No 
Answer 


Answers C—)> 






The types of reasons men gave for disliking the English or French were the 
same for both surveys (report of April findings—Research Report No. E-125— 
lists chief reason soldiers mention). Reasons men advance for liking or dis- 
liking the Germans, along with other data on attitudes toward Germans, are 


presented in Research Report No. E-1384. 
EFFECT ON ATTITUDES OF TIME SPENT IN COUNTRY 


Men who have spent considerable time in all three countries have substan- 
tially the same attitudes toward the people of each of the three countries as 
do all soldiers surveyed. As was pointed out in the report of the April survey 
there is no evidence to support the theories that better-educated men have more 
favorable attitudes toward our Allies or that the longer men are overseas, the 
worse their attitudes toward our Allies become, On the other hand, there is 
some evidence to suggest that the longer men remain in a particular country 
the more favorable their attitude becomes to the people of that country. This 
holds for Germany as well as for France and England. 

For example: 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD ENGLISH PEOPLE ... 


cette 


'Yery Fairly ‘Rather ‘'veny Xo 
Time_spent_in England favorable' fav.’ unfay.' unfay.' ans. 


No time. we ce ee 


Less than & moS « « « 


4 to 8 mos oeeree 


Over 8 mos. . 2 0 « « 





ATTITUDE TOWARD FRENCH PEOPLE ... 


Time spent in France 


tRather ‘Very yo 
unfav.'! unfav.' ans. 


Very 'Fairly 
favorable' fav.' 






Less than & mos.* . ¢ « 
4 to 6 mo8e co 0 e 8 ec Seat 3 


Over 8 mos. » 2 « « 15% |} .- «28 


*Includes @ very few men surveyed who reported spending no time Tn France. 


Attitude toward German people seems to be even more closely related to time 
spent in the country than patterns shown above for Britain and France. 

Among men who spent 2o time in Germany 34 percent say they have a 
favorable opinion of German people. 

Among men who spent less than 4 weeks in Germany 42 percent say they 
have a favorable opinion of German people. 

Among men who spent between 4 and 8 weeks in Germany 54 percent say 
they have a favorable opinion of German people. 

Among men who spent over 8 weeks in Germany 59 percent say they have 
a favorable opinion of German people. 

Although time spent in country and attitude toward people of the country 
are related, analysis reveals no appreciable relationship between time in one 
country and attitude toward people of other countries. For example, time 
spent in Germany (for men who have also spent some time in England and 
France) does not appear to appreciably affect attitudes men have toward the 
English or the French. 


+.) ERERESA AW 


DECREASE IN FEELING THAT WE SHOULD HELP ALLIES GET BACK ON THEIR FEET 


In the August as well as in the April survey, more soldiers were favorable 
to the idea of helping to feed our Allies after the war than the proportion who 
felt we should help our Allies by sending them money and materials. However, 
a slightly smaller proportion of men in August as compared to April thought we 
should send help along these lines. 

These two questions were asked the men: 

1. “After the war, some of our Allies will need help in feeding their people. 

Do you think the United States should send food to these countries 

even if it meant that we would have to keep on rationing food in our 
own country for a while to do it?” 

2. “After the war, some of our Allies will need money and materials 

to help them get back on their feet. 

Do you think we should let them have money and materials to help 

them get back on their feet, even if it meant that we should have to 

pay higher taxes to do it?” . 3 


; 
> 
id 
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wt an 


SEND FOOD? HELP WITH MONEY 
AND MATERIALS? 


April August April August 
1945 1945 1945 1945 


SHOULD... 






SHOULD NOT... 


NO ANSWER ... 


t 
% 


Consistent with findings shown above is the small decline in proportion of 
men Who feel we should do everything we can to help France get back on her 
feet. Men were asked to tell whether they agreed or disagreed with the 
statement: 
“We should do everything we can to help France get back on her feet as soon 

as possible.” 

In April: 60'% of men surveyed AGREED with statement. 

In August: 51% of men surveyed AGREED with statement. 


OTHER SHIFTS IN ATTITUDES TOWARD FRENCH 


Some Change in Belief That France Will Again Be A Strong Nation. More 
men in August than in April felt that French nation is too weak and split up 
to ever amount to anything again. 

Men were asked if they agreed or disagreed with the following statement: ‘The 
French nation is so weak and split up that it will never amount to anything 
again.” 

In April: 73% of men surveyed DISAGREED with statement. 
In Atuigust: 629 of men surveyed DISAGREED with statement. 

Fairly Large Change In Belief That French People Sincerely Like Americans. 

Men were asked if they agreed or disagreed with the following statement: “Most 
French people sincerely like Americans.” 

In April: 73% of men surveyed AGREED With statement. 
In August: 52% of men surveyed AGREED with statement. 


APPRAISAL OF ALLIES’ WAR EFFORT UNCHANGED 


About the same proportions of men feel that our major Allies—Britain and 
Russia—have done as good a job as possible of fighting this war. Even as 
regards France, who suffers in other respects a decline in favorable attitudes, 
there is no appreciable decrease since April in soldiers’ respect for her con- 
tribution in war effort. 

Statement: “Considering everything, the (specified people) have done as 
good a job as possible of fighting this war.” 

Specified People— 

Russians—More than 19 men in every 20 surveyed AGREED with statement 
in both April and August surveys. 

British—More than 16 in every 20 surveyed AGREED with statement in both 
April and August surveys. 
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French—About 10 men in every 20 surveyed AGREED with statement in both 
April and August surveys. (In April, slightly more than half the men 
agreed. In August just slightly less than half—but the difference is too 
Small to be significant. ) 


AIMS OF OUR ALLIES REMAIN UNCHANGED IN EYES OF SOLDIERS 


In August Just as in April most men had faith in the war aims and the future 
course of action that England and Russia are likely to take. In each survey 
about as many nren expressed faith in Russia as faith in England and no change 
in the level of these attitudes took place between the two dates. 

Statement: “(Specified country) is more interested in dominating or controlling 
the world than she is in building a truly democratic world.” 

In April and in August about 7 in every 10 men surveyed DISAGREED 
with this statement as it applies to both Russia and to Britain, 

Statement: “The (specified country) will try as much as possible to work out 
a just and lasting peace.” 

In April and in August about 8 in every 10 men surveyed AGREED with 
this statement as it applies to both Russia and to Britain. 


RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA AND ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


No changes have taken place in the 4-month period between surveys, in soldiers’ 
attitude toward our postwar relations with Russia and England, 

Question: “How do you think we will get along with (specified country) after 
the war?” 


Russia England. 
April August April August 
1945 1945 19452945 


"We will get along very 


ii" 
weld . . + . . . 


+ 









"We will disagree abou 
some things but manage 


to get along" . . e 


Undecided* ,. 2. « e 


“We will have some ser- 
ious disagreements but 
we won't fight each oth= 
er" 553 

"We will very likely 
fight each other sooner 
or later" 


In the April survey comparable questions were also asked about France and 
China, but these were not repeated in August. (See Research Branch Report 
# &-125.) 








*Includes a few men who dic not answer the question. 
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Exurpit No. 981 






ECC from RJG: 

I am at present having a card file made of all corporation prospects. By now 
I have accumulated eight or ten lists, many of which have duplications. Each 
eard will give the name of the corporation, source, and individual to contact. 
When it is completed I thought you and I could go over it to decide what method 
of approach to use on each one. Some few you will probably want to contact 
personally. Others should get a letter and others we probably won’t bother 
with at all for awhile. But it seemed a simpler approach to have all the infor- 
mation in one place. 

If you would like to give this list back to me I will include the names on it 

with the rest of the names I have. I know there are some on this list which I 
already have on other lists. 

(Pencilled note:) Have carded all of these along with our other corp. pros- 


pects 6/21/46. 





















R. J. G. 








Note & Return to ECC who hasn’t seen it yet. 










(Pencilled note:) RJG: 





AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS, INC., 
June 12, 1946. 


Telephone District 8665 











me &. 





Washington Office, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, 






Mr. EpwArp C. CARTER, 
IPR, 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Carter: Attached are two lists which I spoke of yesterday when 
you were here and which should be useful in campaigning among big corporations 
interested in the Far East. 

You will be interested, I think, in the opinion of Mr. Blair Bolles, of the Foreign 
Policy Association, on the outlook for the IPR here. He thinks it will take 
six or seven months’ hard work to lay the base for a sound job of membership 
expansion and enlargement of program. He does not believe that the IPR should 
hope or expect to get all its financial support in Washington for the local office. 
The FPA here gets about $2,500 a year from its membership and the rest from 
the New York office, which the Washington unit exists to serve. I judge that the 
total budget of the Washington-FPA is above $15,000 a year. Bolles said that a 
staff of four people is the minimum he thinks either FPA or IPR needs in order 
to do a first class job. He says you have to plug very hard to get the information 
you need in order to serve outside offices; no automatic flow system from gov- 
ernment sources will work. He adds that he thinks IPR can and should do 
more community service here than FPA can do. 

Sincerely, 


















fas’ 3A S 







Business and noncommercial holdings in Japan of United States organizations 
(total value of interest is as of December 1, 1941) 







Value 





Name Address 


























All America Radio, Ine nd ..---., 67 Broad St., New York ; omescnun $8, 494 
American Foreign Insurance Association .| 80 Maiden Lane, New York oe 38, 801 
American Magnesium Me tals OO6p. cus <i .---| 800 Ohio St., Pittsburgh : Fiatbres 327, 600 
Associated Merchandising Corp.----.- Jit en awh ee THON Fin 6 ddan seein 11, 231 
American President Lines............. ....-----.| 311 California St., San Francisco atts ie 4, 036 
American Trading Co., Ine Sesctéuéscuccccccanl OS Wel ne. mew Lem : alanis onaedanin 460, 526 
Anderson, Clayton & Co_..-- ecbsSecwencccscece| GOS Ezopenen Bias. mewte. .....<....- 33, 554 
A ted Press .---.----| 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York cited saipiailaets 5, 72 
B ker -& C 0., Ine. (precious 1 netals) - 113 Astor St., Newark 5 4 Ce aniae siideaqtlatiors 118, 266 
Canier Corp’ Edita cccewees 900 8 Geddes St. ine. Tas oe ae 67, 308 
( mmerties Pacific Cable Co_....-- | ES 67 Broad St., New York eee 8, 129 

rT The (engineers) ......-- 4 ead slanieali 570 Lexington Ave., New Tike. 35. Sinead 114, 149 
Eastman Kods ak Co ie eke 343 State St., Roche ster_. : es tai eal 213, 424 
I 1 Motor Co. (2 units in ‘Japan)_ sateen’ ----| Dearborn, Mich sede da 5, 403, 873 





LSCENEEE DONE SION inns vc bt dceincepmcekbambaden 3044 West Grand Blvd., Detroit_._. ancien’ 2614038 
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Business and noncommercial holdings in Japan of United States organizations 
(total value of interest is as of December 1, 1941)—Continued 





Name Address Value 






Goodrich, B. F., Co____-- : 
Gosho Co., Ine. (Cotton agents) _- 


500 S. Main St., Akron, Ohio-. ~--~-=-| $334, 080 
c/o Alien Property Custodian, 1577 Mercan- 138, 555 
tile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas. | 
..-.---., 233 New Jersey Railroad Ave., Newark 5, 84,414 
N. J, 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. (electro- | Matawan, N. J__.. A dn) te 7, 008 
plating & polishing). 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. (2 units) 

















International Automatic Electric Corp_-_....-- 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. ...........| 6, 111 
International Business Machines Corp._..----.., Madison at 57th, New York.........-...- c= 318, 375 
International Nickel Co 42 : od BOA. a, See eee 3, 896 
Internationa! Standard Electric Corp. (7 units G7 GGG Bt, eee BO heces kus en hens. 2, 645, 245 
Irwin-Harrisons-W hitney, Inc. (tea) ___- 508. Front St., Philadelphia.....- veteng hoa 405, 887 
Loew’s, Inc re Seen 1540 Broadway, New York.........-....--.. | 613, 493 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Co .-- . 1540 Broadway, New York ......-..--..-- 65, 296 
National Cash Register Co, (2 units Main & K Sts., Dayton, Ohio : 928, 507 
Natioaal City Bank 55 Wall St., New York ? 12, 636 
Nichibei Securities Co., Ltd c/o Olfice of Alien Property Custodian, 417 ciunet 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Otis Elevator Co_. 260 Eleventh Ave., New York . 349, 164 
Paraffine Co., Inc , 475 Brannan St., San Francisco- -. 154, 101 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. (2 units New York : 571. 619 
RCA Communications, Ine 66 Broad St., New York eae 5, 342 
RKO Radio Pictures, hx 127 Sixth Ave., New York : 246, 274 
Sales Affiliates, Inc. (beauticians’ stuff ‘ 730 Fifth Ave., New York 5, 733 
Si r Sewing Mac! ine Co 149 Fifth Ave., New York 2, 323, 195 
Standard Brands of Asia, In 595 Madison Ave., New York 18, 877 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York . 2, 181 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. (3 units 26 Broadway, New York 5, 580, 812 
Tide Water Ass ited Oi C i7 Battery Place, New York ; 1, 549, 613 
Titan Co. (titanium products) 2 units lil Bro vy, New Yor s 9, 852 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. _- 1444 W. A6ti St., New York F 284, 899 
United Artists Corp 729 Seventh Ave., New York... 37, 520 
United Engineering & Foundry Co_--- First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburg. 1, 571, 177 
United Press Associations ; 220 E. 42nd St., New Yor} ‘ 14, 823 
Universal Pictures Co., Ine 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 150, 42 
Warner Brothers-First National Pictures 321 W. 44th St., New York : 270, 932 
Wat Tower Bible & Tract Society 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn a 43, 023 
Western Electric Export Co 195 Broadway, New York 87, 172 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co__-- 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago... 23, 400 















AMERICAN COMPANIES HAVING PATENT LICENSE OR 
COMPANIES IN 


TRADE-MARK AGREEMENTS WITH 
JAPAN PROPER 





Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Ajax Park, Trenton 5, N. J. 
Ajax Electric Furnace Corp., 1108 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
American Magnesium Metals Corp., 800 Ohio St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Baker & Co., 113 Astor St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., 11th floor, Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 1400 Lafayette Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
California Institute of Technology, 1201 E. California St., Pasadena 4. 
Carrier Corp., 900 S. Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chemical Construction Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
China Electric Co., Ltd., 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Dougias Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 

Gasoline Products Co., 26 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 

General Cable Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

General Railway Signal Co., 801 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Gray Processes Corp., 26 Journal Sq., Jersey City, N. J. 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 233 New Jersey Railroad Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Buffalo Ave. & 47th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
International General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Kidde, Walter & Co., Inc., 675 Main St., Belleville, N. J. 
Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Merrill Co., 582 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Northern Equipment Co., 1945 Grove Drive, Erie, Pa. 

Radio Corporation of America, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 

Saint Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., 40 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stanco, Inc., 216 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.),30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Oil Development Co., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 

Texaco Development Corp., 26 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 

Titan Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Universal Oil Products Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Western Electric Export Co., Ditto. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weston Electric Instrument Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 





ExutnsiT No. 982 


(Pencilled note:) URGENT. 

Mr. Carrer: The attached article on the CIC is to appear in the September 
22nd Survey. Its history is as follows: Hugh Deane submitted a short, which 
KB and Bob Barnett wanted Hugh to rewrite a little more objectively, giving a 
little more on the other side of the question. Hugh’s second piece also fell short 
of what was required, so I secured Hugh's OK on KB ’s rewriting the article, the 
final piece to be signed by both KB and Hugh. Hugh has seen the article in its 
present form and has just wired that he is returning it special delivery with his 
cominents, and he added the phrase “en garde” which may suggest that he is 
unwilling to sign it in its present form. We shall presumably have his comments 
tomorrow morning. 

In case Hugh is unwilling to sign the piece, KB is also unwilling to sign it. I 
therefore suggested some such device as this: indicating that the article had 
been written by the staff of the American Council, on the basis of sources given 
in the text and of first-hand material supplied by Hugh Deane. I will suggest 
this formula to Hugh after I have heard from you. 

Do you approve the piece as it stands? If we cannot have the the double signa- 
ture, do you approve my suggestion about authorship? (Pencilled note:) Please 
let me have your answer Friday morning. 

Gr. 

The piece has gone to the printer and galleys should be here tomorrow after- 
noon (Friday). I am sorry to have to bother you with the matter at this late 
date, but the possibility of a hitch about authorship makes it necessary. 

CP. 

Thursday p. m. 





Exnurzit No. 983 


(Handwritten :) 
SeIstin, July 17. 

Dear Dear Ket: Well I have been to Manchukuo and got in & out alive. I 
place our invitation to the Emperors Garden Party on the top of my (your) 
office bag at every frontier & where every Japanese gendarme can see it & 
though the questions continue they are in a mellow atmosphere. In one Man- 
churian city in an important Govt. office—the Japanese chief was called out of 
the office to the phone. His Chinese assistant quick as a flash took a piece of 
paper out of his pocket & wrote “Don’t believe a word they tell you.” Then a 
moment later on another piece he wrote “I can’t talk.” When I looked straight 
into his eves as you have seen me some time “intense sympathy” he wrote again 
“Meet in front of Station at 6.30. He appeared at 7—driving along a side street 
in a half-covered Russian Troika—I walked alone for two blocks down a side 
street and then stepped into the Troika & we zigzagged first to a Russian Res- 
taurant where I dropped him & drove on. Then I joined him at a Chinese Res- 
taurant across the street—we talked & talked & talked. I'll tell you all when 
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we meet. When we started back to my Hotel—Air raid drill was on sirens 
blew—the streets filled with amateur patriots with arm bands who began wildly 
putting out shop lights, bicycle light, & fairly leaped on our driver & blew out 
his coach lights—later gendarmes insisted that we alight & we walked on until 
a block from my hotel he said goodbye. I wonder whether he was agent provo- 
cateur or Chinese patriot—I think the latter. Don’t mention this I beg of you 
until] we meet. I don’t want to get the lad shot. (You can tell this to John.) 
After leaving him—lI had a devil of a time in the hotel—the lights were out 
because of the air raid drill & I had to pack in the dark, paying bill in the dark, 
drive to the station in a lightless taxi & catch my train in a station that was 
dim & where you first bumped into luggage coolies, next excited passengers, 
next the muskets of hurrying soldiers & got into a train with an armed & 
armoured engine & an armed & armoured caboose. It was one more hectic and 
amusing get away as I had only about 20 minutes and had to get two bags out 
of the handgepack. 
Much love, 


EpWARD. 


JULY 19. 
Well, here I am in Vladivostok harbor—what a contrast with Korea! It 
is cool & there is a little mist hanging over the lovely hills that are much like 
the Korean Hills & not unlike the Japanese sea—I am guessing which is Brem- 
man of those on the dock. The Siberia Maru is a very comfortable ship. It 
does a regular triangle or quadrant every ten days, Tsuruga, Seislin, Raslin, 
Viadivostok. I am the first foreign passenger in a long time to board the ship 
at Seislin. There are many who board it at Tsuruga. There were two Soviet 
women attached to the Embassy in Tokyo and two Japanese F. O. men on board, 
one going to Berlin the other to be consul general in Vladivostok. 
Later: Iam now on shore in the same hotel with Bremman., 


ExnHisiT No. 984 
REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF Marcu 9TH 


A conference of leaders in the academic field was held at the Institute of 
Pacific Relations on March 9th to devise a scheme for meeting the emergency 
demand for people with unusual qualifications, primarily in the language field, 
without unduly dislocating the academic system or disrupting future sources 
of supply. 


WHAT ARE THE MAIN GOVERNMENT NEEDS IN THIS RESPECT 


1. Intelligence officers for all forces.—Requirements: all-round knowledge of 
the language in question, especially reading script and printed matter, and mil- 
itary knowledge. 

2. Economic analysis—Requirements: ability to read the language, and 
knowledge of the economic situation of the country in question. 

3. Interpreters with troops.—Requirement: ability to speak the language. 

4. Diplomatic advisers.—Requirements: ability to read the language, and 
knowledge of the political situation. 

5. Communications Intelligence.—Requirements: ability to read script and 
printed matter and speak the language, and a thorough general knowledge of 
the country. 

6. Propaganda.—Requirement: ability to read, speak, and write the language, 
and a thorough knowledge of the country and the people. 

7. Censorship—Requirement: ability to read all forms of writing of the 
language. 

8. Reserve category, including those engaged in basic or special studies, and 
those working on long-term government projects or on research related to 
government needs. 

Nore.—Since it will be impossible for some time to find sufficient personnel 
in the above categories who combine ali the necessary qualifications, the fune- 
tions of each category could be divided. (For example, the work of economic 
analysis could be shared between economics and linguists. ) 
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HOW IS THE GOVERNMENT AT PRESENT RECRUITING SUCH PERSONNEL? 


The government is already taking some people with a knowledge of Russian, 
Chinese, and Japanese from academic sources, but so far chiefly from the periph- 
ery. There is a danger, however, that its demands will soon involve disloca- 
tion of the academic system. 

The present method of recruiting varies with the different departments. Thus 
the Army may encounter difficulties in recruiting specialists under existing 
regulations. On the other hand, the F. B. IL, the Marines, and the Navy are 
freely enrolling them as the need arises 

The supply of those with a knowledge of Russian and Chinese is still sufficient 
to meet the present demand without seriously affecting academic organizations. 
But in the case of Japanese, the supply is already practically exhausted. 


WHAT ARE THE NONACADEMIC SOURCFS FROM WHICH THE GOVERNMENT'S NEEDS 
MIGHT BE MET? 





1. Japanese language.—(a) Second-generation Japanese. The government is 
still reluctant for political reasons to use this group. Moreover, few of them 
can read Japanese; and even those who speak the language frequently speak only 
patois. Those who can read and speak well have usually received their train- 
ing in Japan and are therefore under suspicion. However, the latter are one of 
the few groups who could read script. 

(b) Businessmen.—Very few are able to read and write Japanese. Those with 
speaking knowledge would be valuable if they could be used on active service, 
but most of them are above the age limit for such work. However, their speak- 
ing knowledge could be made use of in the fields of Communications Intelligence 
and Propaganda. 

(ec) Missionaries: Some have reading and writing, as well as speaking, knowl- 
edge of the language; and although the majority would be over-age for active 
service, this group might be an important source of supply. However, it is 
doubtful how many would be willing to work against Japan in view of their con- 
nections with that country and of the fact that by so doing they would probably 
be unable to continue their activities in Japan after the war was over. 

Missionaries with knowledge of Chinese, on the other hand, could learn to read 
Japanese fairly quickly and would not be subject to the same scruples as the 
missionaries from Japan. 

(d) White-Russian émigrés from Manchuria and Koreans knowing Japanese. 
It is probable that few would be able to read or write the language; and the 
political allegiance of both groups would be suspect. 

(e) Chinese could possibly be used to read and write Japanese. 

2. Chinese language.—The supply is still adequate to meet the present demands 
of the government. If the demand grows, Chinese could be used. 

3. Russian language.—The supply is plentiful; and, if necessary, new personnel 
can be trained comparatively quickly. 

4. Siamese and Malay languages.—Missionaries are at present the chief source 
of supply, but there are not enough of them to meet possible demands. However, 
since the reading and writing problem is not great in the case of these languages, 
the training of new personnel would not be difficult. Another possible source of 
supply would be British Malaya. 

5. Dutch language.—No problem. 

6. Political and economic analysts.—The chief problem here is to utilize the 
present supply with a minimum of wastage, and to conserve the present facili- 
ties, and develop new ones, for training additional personnel. Newspapermen, 
State Department officials, and students and research workers abroad would be 
a valuable source of supply in this category. Steps should be taken to ensure 
that such people will be available in the case of emergency and not interned 
abroad. 

Conclusion.—As regards languages, the situation is already acute only in the 
case of Japanese. However, there is no machinery for making the hest use of 
available personnel in all the above categories: and there is no adequate organ- 
ization for the training of new personnel. For two reasons, therefore, it is 
essential that the academic world, in cooperation with the government, should 
devise some scheme to meet these deficiencies. First because its cooperation is 
essential to the efficient working out of such a scheme, which is of vital importance 
to the whole national defense organization; and secondly because, in the absence 
of such a plan, the whole academic system would be dislocated by the haphazard 
extraction of teachers and students for government service. 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE MORE EFFICIENT UTILIZATION AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN THE 
ABOVE FIELDS 


A committee representing the various academic institutions, learned societies, 
etc. should be set up to offer its services to the government in the task of working 
out a well integrated plan on a national scale. The first step in the drawing up 
of such a plan must be to compile a list of available personnel in the above fields 
and to classify them according to their special ability. The questionnaire already 
issued by the government with a view to creating a national roster in this con- 
nection is just beginning to get under way. This roster will do the mechanical 
work satisfactorily ; but it cannot show initiative in selection, and it cannot sell 
its services to the departments. 

Thus, when the preliminary listing and classifying have been completed, a 
scheme must be devised by which the personnel can be utilized with the maxi- 
mum efficiency. Both as a means of conserving the limited supply of specialists 
and as an aid in coordinating the work of the various government departments, 
it would be desirable, in the case of the kind of work that lends itself to such 
treatment, to set up a central information bureau, possibly through the agency 
of the National Resources Planning Board. Without such centralization the 
available supply of specialists would soon be exhausted, and the present 
practice of duplication of work in the various departments would be perpetuated. 
A possible nucleus for such a central information bureau in the Far Eastern 
field already exists in the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

In coordination with the above scheme for the most efficient utilization of 
existing personnel, machinery should be devised for the training of new personnel 
in languages and the social sciences. The establishment of some kind of Na- 
tional Training School would preserve intact and even extend the existing 
teaching facilities and would guarantee a continued supply of new personnel. 
It would also enable those doing important research work to continue their 
studies or to undertake special studies in accordance with government needs. 

Such a school could either be centralized or decentralized. If it were cen- 
tralized at Washington, where members of government departments could attend 
after office hours, the government might be more inclined to provide the neces- 
sury funds. On the other hand, centralization would disorganize the training 
centers already established; and the value of part-time study in the present 
emergency situation, particularly in the case of the Japanese language, is 
doubtful. (In the latter connection, the question of organizing evening classes 
wherever the necessary facilities exist was also discussed, and it was agreed 
that the matter should be further investigated. ) 

The teaching facilities for such a National Training School are adequate, 
except in the case of the Japanese language, which presents a special difficulty. 
(Similar problems will arise if the government should require specialists in such 
lungauges as Malay, Turkish, and Arabic.) Limited facilities exist for the 
teaching of the reading and writing of Japanese print and script in this country. 
And in the case of spoken Japanese, students could be sent to Hawaii; or mis- 
sionaries and second-generation Japanese might be used for training purposes, 
though few are trained teachers. It was agreed that a conference of all teachers 
of Japanese should be held to discuss the problem. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOCUMENTS, DICTIONARIES, ETC. 


Steps should be taken to lay in a stock and to ensure the future supply of 
cocuments, newspapers, periodicals, etc. from potential enemy countries and 
from countries with which communications are likely to be blocked. The chief 
deficiency at present is in Russian and Japanese materials. In the former case, 
inquiry needs to be made as to what agencies or governments are holding up 
such materials. In the latter case, the deficiency should be made up by increased 
purchases from Japan. The Institute of Pacific Relations has already increased 
its purchases of such materials slightly and is attempting to organize delivery 
through neutral countries in the event of war. It was suggested that the 
Japanese section of the American Council of Learned Societies, and some of 
the universities, should take similar steps on as large a scale as possible; and 
that the Library of Congress should be encouraged to increase its activities along 
these lines. 

A special problem arises in the case of Japanese dictionaries, textbooks, etc., 
the supply of which in this country is already practically exhausted. Since 
they would be extremely costly to reproduce, an adequate number should be 
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ordered from Japan immediately. Such purchases could best be made through 
the State Department. It was agreed that the problem would be taken up 
immediately by the Japanese teachers at the conference. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


It was agreed that Mr. Mortimer Graves should be entrusted with the task 
of taking all necessary steps, with the assistance of anyone he thought fit, for 
the implementation of the above proposals. It was suggested that the aid of 
Mr. Philip Moseley should be enlisted in connection with the drawing up of 
a new national roster; and that, as the essential first step, all the proposals 


put forward at the conference should be taken up with Washington as soon as 
possible. 


NOTE ON FAR EASTERN INSTITUTE AT CORNELL 


A two months intensive course in Chinese and Japanese is being given at 
Cornell this summer. This course, for which scholarships are available, will 
be the equivalent of a normal one-year course. In view of the emergency need 
for Japanese linguists, students should be encouraged to attend this summer 
school. 

The conference was attended by: 

Knight Biggerstaff, Cornell 

Kurt Bloch, I. P. R. 

Hugh Borton, Columbia 

KE. C. Carter, I. P. BR. 

Samuel N. Cross, Harvard 

Carrington Goodrich, Columbia 

Mortimer Graves, A. C. L. S., Wash- 
ington 

W. L. Holland, I. P. R., Berkeley 

Elizabeth Jorgensen, I. P. R. 

George O. Kennedy, Yale 

Owen Lattimore, Johns Hopkins 

John Leaning, I. P. R. 

W. W. Lockwood, A. C. I. S., Princeton 

John Marshall, Rockefeller Foundation 

Harriet Moore, A. R. I. 

k. O. Reischauer, Harvard 

G. T. Robinson, Columbia 

David N. Rowe, Princeton 





Exnuipit No. 985 
[Telegram] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11 1129A. 
EpWARpD C, CARTER: 
Delighted to see your son Tuesday 11: 30 at the Court. 
FELIX FRANKFURTER. 1130.1151A., 





Exuipit No. 986 
(Handwritten :) 


Ave. 6. 
It is difficult to answer your very thoughtful letter re office space because 
I don’t know yet whether Chen Han N-seng will have returned to China as 
Holland desires or whether be will still be in N. Y. The problem is simplified 
through Bill Holland’s not coming. The Amerasia space, i. e., beyond Amerasia 
seems a solution. 
(Inserted here is a sketch of the office layout, with the following initials 
and names: EFC 
Orrick 
MeDonald 
KM ECC) 
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If Chen returns before I do I guess we can manage to squeeze into our present 
space. I don’t think card tables will do. I think you should continue in my 
office—I would rather like to work in yours. 

We are having a peaceful crossing. Bremman is a store house of information. 
I am also lucky in that your friend & Tommy White's is in the next compartment— 
Col. Faymonville. He has been out in Vladivostok for the visit of the U. S. 
Asiatic Squadron. If every American had his wise and comprehensive out- 
look on the U. S. 8. R. there would be great possibilities of cooperation between 
U. S. and U.S. S. R. 

This carriage is very wobbly. I have run out of stationery as you see—so 
I am afraid my letters will bother and bore you because of their sloppiness. I 
envy you your clear distinguished handwriting & your lovely blue writing paper. 


Ava. 7. 


It has been hot but today is lovely and cool. I hope when I get to Moscow to be 
able to reach you by cable or phone. Bremman and I got up at 4 a. m. to get 
your cable at Irkutsk but every one there swore there was no cable from you 
anywhere in the city. I saw a lovely sunrise over Baikal but that hardly made 
up for the lack of a cable from you. 

This is our longest and I hope our last separation, 

Love, 
EpWaArp. 


CARTER, 
Tourist Bureau, Harbin. 
Cable care Stationmaster, Birobidjan, whether leaving as planned. 
No answer. 


Exurpit No. 987 


Arthur Paul, Daisy Paul, reserved Don’t mention Vluz 
Hrepilad Fall Camincho 
N.Y. Bus Ma for Roosevelt 
Crm. Smith Boat 
Wash. 
Harriman Clifford Durr 
pro court Liberty Able friend 
Thurman Arnold FCC South Conf 
Abe Fortas, 50,000 income Little money 
tS: Albert Friendly, Post Raymond Swing 
William Cochrane, Balt., wife Cli 
Mary Gresham, Govt. Folk good. LP. R. 
Robert Lamb Anne Wheeler 
C. I. O. now Williams F. E. State 
Al, Balting daylete 
Miss Nathausen 2 children 
Pub. Rel. Balt. 
Lincoln Bld. 


Exursit No. 988 


MEETING; ARCTIC INSTITUTE; APRIL 9: ECC; OL; FD; HM; ScHMimwT; MorTILIrv 
HARONDAR 


Schmidt is head of all the work north of the 62nd parallel, it is about one-third 
of the U. S. S. R. 

The first thing that had to be developed in the Arctic was science. This 
began in 1917, but since 1929 the development has been very rapid. Every region 
of the north has its permanent arctic station, where work is carried on during the 
whole year. 

The second thing to be developed was transportation. This is the key to the 
arctic. The aim is to get a route across the north sea. In 1932 the Sibiryakov 
made the first complete trip in one season. In 1933 was the Cheliuskin expedi- 
tion in 1934 the Litka got through and in 1935 they opened a regular route for 
commercial vessels, four ships made the trip. In 1936 six will go from West to 
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East; two from East to West; 6 as far as the Kolyma; 8 to the Lena and 40 
to the Yennisea. More than 300,000 tons of cargo will be carried. 

River transportation is very important. The basin of the Lena is larger 
than Western Europe and this has to be developed. Since 1933 ships have gone 
to the mouth of the Lena. Now they have their own shipbuilding wharf on the 
Lena. 

The next thing is the geological survey in order to begin the production of 
minerals. There is zine and lead and nickel. There is rock salt near the Taimir 
penninsula. This is very important because there is no salt in the Soviet Far 
East. They have had to get salt for the fishing industry from Odessa and 
from Western Siberia. In 19388 there will be 5,000 workers there and they 
will produce 150 tons per year. 

The Yennisea is navigable for ocean ships as far as Igarka, 450 km. from 
the mouth. Last year many foreign steamers came there for timber, which is 
shipped down the river from Western and Eastern Siberia. One even took timber 
to South Africa. River transport on the lower Yennisea has existed since before 
the Revolution. 

There is no need to colonize the north, because there is better land to he 
settled elsewhere in the U. S. S. R. There they plan to have more machines 
than men. There is one labor camp on the Yennisea, but there is not much use 
for criminal labor there, everyone wants to work in the Arctic. The population 
in the asiatie part of the north, north of 62nd parallel is 900,000 of which 150,000 
are the native tribes. 

Aviation has been widely developed. There is regularly daily, all-year serv- 
ice down the great rivers, the Ob, the Yennisea, the Lena, ete. There are oc- 
casional services East and West between the rivers to the fur centers or to the 
mines. They find it cheaper to transport the men and equipment tor the mines 
by air. The airplanes also help with the navigation, to locate the ice flows, ete. 

At present they have a general rough geological survey of the whole region 
and on a basis of this they are doing more specialized surveys. In 1936 there 
will be 12 geological expeditions to different parts of the North. 

In 1935 the most important product of the region was timber. This is shipped 
from the interior. In 1936 they expect that minerals will be the most im- 
portant. The Lena and the Yennisea are open about 4 or 41% months for 
shipping. 

The native peoples are helped by the Institute of Northern Peoples. Every 
tribe has its schools and at present they are concentrating on training teachers 
from the native peoples. There are already native technical experts, ship cap- 
tains, wireless operators, etc. 

When Schmidt was in the U. S. he found everyone very friendly to him 
Roosevelt was interested in his work and questioned him very carefully on all 
the details. 

Conditions in Alaska are better than in the North here. The climate is not as 
severe. But in the north of Canada they are worse. 

The Soviet weather forecasts, based on their observations in the North, are 
very good and far ahead of other countries. The U. S. should establish similar 
stations for this purpose in the north of Canada. 

Reindeer are to be increased for meat production, but they will not be used 
more widely in transportation. At present there is agriculture in the north, 
in Igarka and Franz Joseph Land. It is just for raising vegetables. In the next 
few years they plan to have agriculture for fresh vegetables in all the places 
where there are people. There is no grain grown there. 

The work in the mines goes on all the year. 

At present there is a 50-60 percent increase in transportation facilities every 
vear. The growth of transportation over the next twenty years will depend on 
the development of mining. 





Exursir No. 989 
Aprin 19, 1935. 
EcC from JB: 
OWEN LATTIMORE 


You will remember that when Lattimore was first suggested as a member of 
the American Council I was inclined to support the proposal. It is true that he 
is not an economist, but the following reasons would weigh very heavily in my 
mind in favor of inviting him: (1) as far as I know, he is not reputed to be in 
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the pay of any government; (2) he has a remarkable background of personal 
experience in Manchuria and China; (3) he has written what is perhaps the 
best book in existence on Manchuria; (4) although he is not an economist, he 
is thoroughly familiar with what the economists are interested in. In other 
words, he understands the nature of the pressures which impinge on the Far 
East, and although I myself think that he overweights the cultural or Spen- 
glerian analysis, he never loses sight of reality; (5) he has a very understand- 
ing and sympathetic attitude toward the Soviet Union, and (6) our job at the 
sanff Conference is not only to break political issues down into their economic 
units, but also to put them together again. In this second job, Lattimore would 
have a very great deal to contribute. 


Aprit 17, 1933. 
ECC to JB: 

I wrote Fred saying that Lattimore had offered to be a member of the Ameri- 
can Group at Banff but that we had misgivings as to whether it was more 
important to have him than some of the others who we felt would help more 
on our economic program. 

Now I have the following cable from Fred dated Honolulu, April 14: 

“MATSUKATA: I STRONGLY RECOMMEND LATTIMORE.” 


This would mean more if you also joined in the recommendation. What is your 
reaction? Attached is a copy of the letter I sent Fred. 


Marcu 27, 1933. 
Mr. F. V. FIELD, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

DEAR FRED: Owen Lattimore is coming home from Mongolia and Manchuria 
across Canada just at the time of the Banff Conference, and he is very eager 
to attend. This news came to us after the Selection Committee had met, and it 
looks as though we were going to have the very greatest difficulty in keeping 
down the American group to 25. So it will be hard to find a place for Lattimore. 
But before the Selection Committee finally passes on his name, we should like 
to know whether you feel strongly that he should be secured, even though that 
might mean increasing the size of the American group. Please send a full 
statement of your views as to the importance or otherwise of having him, at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CArTER, 


Exutsit No. 990 


JUNE 28, 1933. 
Mr. L. T. CHEN, 
China Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
123 Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai. 

DEAR Mr. CHEN: Here is a copy of a letter of introduction which I have given 
at his request to General Yakhontoff. The General is very eager to get the 
backing of the Institute of Pacific Relations in making a study of Communism 
in China. He felt that his wide contacts in Russia and in the Far East fitted 
him uniquely to make such a study and that he might be employed jointly by the 
China Institute, the American Council and the Pacific Committee of the I. P. R. 
in the U.S. 8. R. 

We have told him that the I. P. R. was not in a position to sponsor his study. 
We do not know where the funds would come from. 

A further difficulty is that we do not think that General Yakhontoff stands in 
the first rank as a scholar. He is more in the class of a popular lecturer than a 
research worker of high qualifications. 

I think it would be a friendly act for you to see him when he calls and talk 
with him about his plans, but I do not think there is any reason for you to go 
out of your way to render him special favors or give a great deal of time to him, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©, CARTER. 

ECC: W 
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June 28, 1933. 
Mr. L. T. CHEN, 


China Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
128 Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai. 


DEAR MR, CHEN: This is to introduce General Victor Yakhontoff, who hopes to 
visit China in September and October to get material for lectures and for a book 
on Communism in China. He was formerly a General in the Russian Imperial 
army; later he was an attaché in the Russian embassy in Tokyo; after the 
Revolution he was an emigre and settled in America. More recently he has 
re-established friendly relations with people in Moscow interested in the study 
of foreign affairs. He is the author of “Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far 
East.” He recently became an American citizen. 

Inasmuch as General Yakhontoff lectures quite widely before men’s women’s 
clubs in America and is making a serious effort to continue as an objective 
student of Far Eastern affairs, any help that you can give him will be deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWArD C. CARTER. 

ECC :W 





Exuipir No. 991 


JuLy 13, 1933. 
PERSONAL, 
Dr. STANLEY K. HORNBECK, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 


Dear HorneecK: As you know, a group of scientific workers in the U. S. 
S. R. who have specialized on a study of the economic, ethnic, cultural, and po- 
litical problems of the Far East has been definitely organized as the Soviet 
zyroup of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The head of this group was elected 
unanimously at the Shanghai Conference as the Soviet member of the Pacific 
Council, the international governing body of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Sir Robert Borden, the Honorable Newton W. Rowell and Vincent Massey, 
the outstanding leaders of the I. P. R. in Canada, are exceedingly anxious to 
have a Soviet representative at the Banff Conference. Unfortunately the official 
attitude of the Canadian Government is such that it is illegal for members of 
the Communist Party to visit and live in the Dominion of Canada, Prime 
Minister Bennett, however, is so interested in the success of the Banff Conference 
that he has privately informed the Honorable Newton W. Rowell that the Ca- 
nadian immigration officers at all points of entry in the Dominion will be in- 
structed to facilitate the arrival and departure for Banff of all accredited 
members of the Institute of Pacific Relations en route for the Banff Conference. 
Some months ago he gave a personal assurance of this to Mr. Rowell after Mr. 
Rowell raised the question of the legal and administrative obstacles that might 
arise in the case of a Soviet representative. 

To make doubly certain that there is no embarrassment and unfortunate 
incident accompanying the arrival of a Soviet representative, Mr. Rowell has 
‘again reopened the matter with Prime Minister Bennett. As a result, I am able 
to send to you herewith a copy of a letter just received from Escott Reid, the 
Secretary of the Canadian Institute, conveying to me formally a copy of a recent 
letter from Prime Minister Bennett to the Honorable Newton W. Rowell. 

It so happens that it would be of the greatest value to the American Council 
in developing its program of studies of Russian practice and policy in the Far 
Fast if it were possible for us to get permission from the State Department to 
ensure that the Soviet member of the Banff Conference was able to visit New 
York for conference with the officers and staff of the American Council both be- 
fore and after the Banff Conference. 

If the Institute of Pacific Relations group in Moscow is finally able to send 
a representative to Banff, the chances are three to one that they will send as 
the sole member or as Chairman of a group of two or three, Karl Radek whose 
article in Foreign Affairs a few months ago you must have read. He is a member 
of the Communist Party and, as you know, he has been specializing for some 
time on Soviet policy in the Far East. 

I would like to inguire from you what steps the American Council should take 
in order that we might be able to cable Karl Radek that if it is possible for him 
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to visit New York on his way to and from Banff, the State Department will 
attend to the necessary formalities. 

I do not know sufficiently the present policy and division of responsibility in 
the State Department in such a matter but have wondered whether it will be 
possible for you to discuss the question with Mr. Phillips and enlist his interest 
in finding a solution to the problem which confronts the American Council. There 
is no one in Washington better qualified than you to explain to Mr. Phillips the 
purpose and importance of the scientific studies of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tion. If any personal reference would help, you might remind Mr. Phillips that 
I was a classmate of his at Harvard and that our fellow classmate, Charles Dana 
Draper, whom he knows, is my brother-in-law. 

If some formal communication from the American Council addressed to the 
Secretary of State is called for, will you kindly let me know what sort of letter 
I should send in place of this purely personal inquiry. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter. 

ECC/NH 


ExuisiT No, 992 
NOVEMBER 29, 1933. 
JB to ECC: 
The following men at Harvard should be interested in the Russian field: 


Cross, Samuel A.—Professor of Russian, working in the medieval period. An 
expert on the Chronicles. Former commercial attaché, with, I think, chemical 
training. Pretty anti-Soviet personally, but a good American citizen. Said to 
be really good at the language. You will remember that Elisieff spoke very 
highly of him, and of the six or eight young men, including one of the Coudert 
boys, Who are working for him. 

Fainsod, Merle—Young, married a classmate of Betty Field’s, took his Ph. D. 
in Government two years ago. Spent last year in Russia, working on the Third 
International, and is preparing a monograph for publication on this. Thor- 
oughly intelligent, a protégé of Holcombe’s personally, at present a tutor in 
government. 

Langer, William—Modern European history. One of the best men in this field 
in America. Teaches History 30, Archie Coolidge’s old course, and therefor 
partly inheritor of Coolidge’s Russian tradition. Has no special competence 
in Russian, but an interest init. Works for Foreign Affairs, and is the special 
friend of Mosely’s. On the board of the Fletcher School. 

Holcombe—You know. 

Elliott, W. Y.—-Government, at present titular head of the department. A special 
colleague of Lowell’s, expert on the British empire, on which he has written a 
big book. 

Emerson, Rupert—Government, relatively young. Has married a Russian, his 
own Russian background uncertain. Said to have spent the past year in the 
Far East. Recommended by Cross. Spoken well of by Moseley. 

Blake, Robert—Head of the library. A very important fellow in Harvard poli- 
tics. Knows only a little Russian, but knows Georgian, Armenian and about 
twenty other peripheral languages. Dug up Mount Athos with Kirsopp Lake. 
Very much interested in the Russian field. 

Pope—Fine Arts. The greatest master of Persian art alive, and personnally said 
to be an advance Bolshevik. Went through Russia two years ago with Eddie 
Warburg, who has told me that he knows no Russian but is sold on the Soviet 
Union. Knows quite a lot about icons, and might be interested from the point 
of view of Russian art. 

Hopper, Bruce—You know. Away on a sabbatical in Russia. 
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Exursit No. 993 
MEMORANDUM OF INTERVIEW WITH MoRTIMER L. GRAVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1933 
Present: Edward C. Carter and Joseph Barnes. 


Speaking from memory Mr. Graves said that the expenditure budget for the 
Harvard Summer School of Chinese Studies was as follows: 





ae er Cl he ee a ah hn ook cenaue $2, 500 
ME PUNIE ae bet alee eels he ee Ih a oa Ss tnciemed bwidicriovadeciins 2, 400 
eras nn Rr EA ei ee Fe dL slates lptensthcnicbasticamenneh 800 
Fe er ce aA ahh acca ok sale ea ech n wn rn acco le gee then ee 1, 100 
AGE AGG) Gis eek wk cnn a acdc asa ae cca dn cs vet Dlg ae ean 200 
$7, 000 

Income budget was as follows: 
PPC A ik a a a $1, 800 
PRE VRE. oN oe Se i iki de ie coe tena imemocwe 1, 850 
SOC SEIN Wr EID FeO i oo a eee een ccm aeee- a 850 
Carnegie Corporation and American Council Learned Societies_._._-__. 2, 500 


$7, 000 

There were forty students registered; sixteen paid their way entirely, twenty- 
four were assisted, eight at $62.50 per person and sixteen at $125 per person. 
The charge for board and room for six weeks ranged from $70 upward according 
to accommodation. The tuition fee was $45 for the six weeks. 

Graves expressed delightful desire that the American Council of Learned 
Societies was not to have the credit for taking the initiative for the proposed 
Russian Language School but expressed a deep and sincere desire to cooperate 
to the full with the I. P. R. in putting the school across. 





Exuisit No. 994 


Finance 1936 
Document 7 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL EXPENDITURE FoR THE Past Few YEARS 
I—ADMINISTRATION 


1934 

Edward C. Carter 

Left New York January 1934, visited Toronto, Winipeg and San Francisco 
prior to sailing for Honolulu. Left Honolulu, after a two weeks’ visit, for Japan. 
After a four weeks’ stay in Japan, he sailed from Kobe to Manila for a short 
visit. He returned to China early in April and visited the following cities: 
Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, Tientsin, Peiping, and Ting Hsien. He left for 
Moscow early in May, visiting Hsinking en route. He left Moscow the end of 
May and visited Amsterdam, The Hague, Leyden, Paris, Geneva and London 
and returned to New York the end of June. 

He remained in the United States until the fall with the expection of visits 
to Toronto and Montreal in July and October. 

Early in November he purchased a round-the-world trip ticket via London, 
Marseilles, Bombay, Hongkong, Shanghai and San Francisco in order to take 
advantage of the saving possible on purchasing a round-the-world ticket. Re- 
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mained in London from the middle of November until early in December. He 
then visited Paris, Amsterdam, The Hague and Moscow, returning to London 
January 2, 1935. 
Total Expenditure, $4,777.48. 
1985 


After a week’s stay in London and a brief visit in Paris he sailed from Mar- 
seilles to Bombay. Remained in India from January 24 to February 7 visiting 
Bombay, Delhi, Nagpur and Wardha. ‘Traveled to Shanghai via Hongkong. 
He remained in China until April 2 visiting Hankow, Nanking, Tientsin and 
Peiping. Left for Japan to attend the interim research conference in Tokyo. 
On May 14, he sailed from Japan to Honolulu where he remained until June 
3rd. He sailed from Honolulu to Australia, arriving in Sydney on June 18. 
In Australia he visited Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane. Left Australia on 
July 5 for New Zealand where he remained until July 27, visiting Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, Invercargill, Oamaru, Hastings, and Napier. 
He left New Zealand for Los Angeles spending August 5th in Honolulu. He 
visited Los Angeles, San Francisco and Yosemite. He reached New York late 
in August. 

During the autumn he visited Washington, D. C., Seattle, Portland, Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. 


-— 2 


Total Expenditure, $5,077.30. 
1936 


He visited Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, and returned 
to New York to sail for London on March 11. He visited Amsterdam, The Hague 
and Leyden, Moscow, Geneva, Paris, and returned to London. Sailed for New 
York on May 7th. 

At the end of May he visited Ottawa to attend the meetings of the Canadian 
Institute Studies Conference. June and July spent on work in connection with 
preparing for the Yosemite Conference at Lee, Mass. 

In July he received a $500 advance toward his Yosemite travelling expenses. 

Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $1,996.35. 


Kate Mitchell 


Miss Mitchell accompanied Mr. Carter on all of the above mentioned visits 
with the exception of his visits to the west coast and Canada in 1935 and his 
visits to Chicago, San Francisco, Amsterdam, The Hague, Leyden, and Moscow, 
and Ottawa in 1936. 

No expense to the Institute was involved in Miss Mitchell's travel. 


Elsie Fairfaz-Cholmeley 


Miss Cholmeley joined the Secretariat staff on January 9, 1935, and acecom- 
panied Mr. Carter on his visits to India, China, Japan, Honolulu, Australia, New 
Zealand, and returned to the United States, visiting Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Yosemite. She did not accompany Mr. Carter on his trips to the west coast 
and Canada during 1935. 

No expense to the Institute was involved in Miss Cholmeley’s travel during 
19: 


ie details of Miss Cholmeley’s travel during 1936 will be found under item 
ViI—Staff and Staff Exchange. 


) 
} 


, 


II—PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


1934 
Owen Lattimore 
Mr. Lattimore left New York in September 1934 for Peiping, visiting Honolulu 
en route. 
Total Expenditure, $1,200.00. 
1935 


Mr. Lattimore’s travel in China during 1935 was paid for by a grant from 
the International Research Fund. 
1936 


Left Peiping in March, visited Moscow, Amsterdam, London, and returned to 
New York in May. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lattimore were given travelling grants to enable them to attend 
the Yosemite Conference. ; 
Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $2,034.39. 


IlI—RESEARCH 
1934 


W. L. Holland 
Eariy in 1934 he visited Toronto and Winnipeg en route to Japan where he 
established his headquarters in Tokyo. He also visited China during 1934. 
Total Expenditure, $568.98. 


1935 


In March 1935 he travelled to Shanghai to meet Mr. Carter and participate 
in staff conferences with Mr. Carter, Mr. Lasker, Mr. Lattimore, Miss Tylor 
and Miss Mitchell in Shanghai, Nanking and Peiping as well as to confer with 
members of the China Council. In June 1935, he visited Manila, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping, Tientsin, and Dairen. He left Japan in July and 
spent some time in Honolulu, returning to New York the end of August; since 
which time his headquarters have been in New York and Stockbridge. 

In December he paid a short visit to Toronto. 

Total Expenditure, $892.98. 


19386 


Mr. Holland visited Ottawa in May 1936 to attend the Canadian Institute 
Studies Conference. He has also been given a travelling grant in connection with 
attending the Yosemite Conference. 

Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $280.25. 

1935 
Carl L. Alsbery 

Dr. Alsberg was given a grant towards his travelling expenses in connection 
with attending the interim research conference in Tokyo in April. 

Total Expenditure, $300.00. 

1936 
Pardoo Lowe 

Incidental travel and travelling grant in connection with attending Yosemite 
Conference. 

Total Expenditure, $191.06, 


VI STAFF AND STAFF EXCHANGI 


1935 

Richard Pyke 

Mr. Pyke was given a grant of $150 toward his expenses in connection with 
coming to the United States. He visited Toronto, Montreal, and Ottawa in 
December. 

He was given a grant of $1,000 to purchase a round-trip ticket from New York 
to Shanhai. 

Total Expenditure, $1,226.58. 


1936 

Mr. Pyke visited Toronto early in 1936 in connection with arranging for his 
readmission to the United States. 

He left for the Far East in February visiting Seattle, Vancouver, and Honolulu 
en route. He spent 8 weeks in Japan visiting Tokyo, Nagaya, Kobe, Kyoto, and 
Mara. He spent about 8 weeks in China visiting Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping, and 
Tientsin. He spent a week in Manchuria visiting Hsinkiug, Mukden, and Dairen 
The advance of $1,000 given Mr. Pyke during 1935 practically covered all his 
travel to and in the Far East and return. 

Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $63.54. 
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1935 
Charlotte Tyler 
Miss Tyler left the United States in the fall of 1934 and visited London. Left 
London for the Far East via Singapore, Siam, and Indo China. She spent some 
time in Shanghai and accompanied the Secretary General to Nanking and Peiping 
where she maintained her headquarters until March 1936. 
Total Expenditure, $1,000.00. 
1936 
She returned from Peiping via Moscow, and London to attend the Yosemite 
Conference. 
Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $306.25. 
Norre.—Miss Tyler’s salary and travel is paid from a special earmarked grant 
from the Payne Fund. 


1936 
Elsie Fairfar-Cholmeley 
Miss Cholmeley visited Canada in January 1936 for purposes of readmission to 
the United States. 
Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $97.02. 
1936 
Harriet Moore 
Miss Moore left New York on March 11 and paid short visits to London and 
Amsterdam, and accompanied Mr. Carter to Moscow where she remained until 
the latter part of May. She then returned to the United States to assist in con- 
ference preparation. 
Total Expenditure, first 7 months, $600.00. 


Exuinit No, 995 
FEBRUARY 13, 1934. 
SELSKER M. GUNN, Esq., 
Rockfeller Foundation, 
49 West 49th Street, New York City. 

DEAR GUNN: It is impossible to tell you how highly we all appreciated the 
information and the insights which you and Mrs. Gunn gave us here. We only 
wish we could have pumped you for 10 weeks instead of 10 hours. 

I am hoping that you will have a long talk with Barnes and Holland almost 
immediately after you arrive in New York, for Barnes is leaving for Russia and 
Siberia a few days after your arrival, and similarly Holland about the first of 
March is leaving New York for the Pacific Coast, Honolulu, and Japan. 

First of all I hope you ean in confidence sketch to Barnes and Holland your 
general plan for China. It is of the utmost importance that they get as full 
a picture of your analysis of China’s needs as you so vividly gave to me. To 
understand what is in your mind will be invaluable to Holland when he goes to 
the Far East, and to Barnes when he goes to Russia. I know you want to discuss 
with them the Standard of Living study, particularly with reference to China. 

I hope you and Mrs. Gunn can go over to the Fifty-second Street office and more 
generally give the background of your studies, not only to Barnes and Holland 
but also to Lattimore, Miss Tyler, and Lasker. 

Any help that any of them can give you in return will be gladly given. 

I don’t think I told you that, when we saw Kerakhan in Moscow in 1981, 
he told us that the Institute’s researches in China and Japan would be equally 
valuable whether the Far East remained capitalist or became communist. He 
affirmed that these basic researches on food and population, trade, tariffs, in- 
dustrialization, and farm management must form the basis for any socially valid 
public policy. Similarly I have the feeling that your program of education 
and research for rural reconstruction in China will prove equally indispensable 
whether China goes communist or not. I think this is an important point for 
you to bear in mind, for it may be that some of your trustees will want to veto 
your proposals because they think that China is going communist. 

Holland and Barnes you must see soon after your arrival, as they will be 
leaving the city very soon. A little later, when your initial rush is over, I hope 
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you can give a little time to Miss Tyler to tell her what you know of the Basic 
English situation in the Far East. 

If there are any memoranda that would be of use to me in China, I hope 
that you will send them to me in care of the China Institute of Pacific Relations, 
123 Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai. I wish now that I had been forehanded 
enough to get from you a list of the twenty or thirty Chinese whom you found 
the wisest and most promising. If you could possibly spare the time to send 
me the names and cities and a brief ‘““Who’s Who” regarding the people I ought 
to see without fail. You would be rendering the I. P. R. a great service. 

With deepest appreciation for all that you did for us here, and with kindest 
regards from us all to you both, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


ECC/H 


Epwarp C. Carter. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR. AROSEV, PRESIDENT OF VOKS, Mr. CARTER, AND J. B., 
INTERPRETER 
May 21, 1934. 


Mr. Carter began by explaining that this was his third trip to the Soviet 
Union. On each of his previous trips, he had made every effort possible to work 
out arrangements for cooperation between the I. P. R. and Soviet social scien- 
tists interested in the Pacific area. The results of these efforts were by no 
means insignificant. The degree of cooperation actually achieved today was far 
higher than when he first came here in 1929. On the other hand, he was equally 
convinced that it did not yet begin to correspond to the volume and importance 
of the work being done here or of that with which the Institute is familiar 
outside the Soviet Union. The main purpose of his present trip was to try to 
improve these arrangements, if possible, through a better organization of 
Soviet representation in the I. P. R. 

Mr. Arosev began by saying that he wished to be entirely frank and open 
with us. As he had told JB previously, the question was unfortunately not 
one simply of scientific cooperation. From what he had been able to learn 
of the Institute, it was obvious that it was at least in large part a political 
institution. 

Mr. Carter explained that this was only partly true. The subject matter of 
the Institute’s research is political, but its own organization and activity is 
entirely nonpolitical. The Institute is a research organization which works 
through the scientific bodies and workers of different countries, and must con- 
sequently take into account the political situation of those bodies and scholars, 
but it is not itself a political body. 

Mr. Arosey replied that in the Soviet Union there were no private bodies or 
individuals. The nearest exception to this rule is VOKS, which is organized 
on the same lines as TASS, the Soviet News Agency. But even with these, we 
must understand, it is inevitable that any activity carried on by anyone in the 
Soviet Union in cooperation with other nationals has a political significance. It 
was for this reason that he himself was eager to straighten out the question. 
The inclusion of Dr. Petrov’s name on the Pacific Council, whatever the mis- 
understanding as to his action in accepting election three years ago, was today 
merely an empty formality, and both sides would profit by clearing the question 
up. The very misunderstanding, by which Dr. Petrov feels that he accepted 
the position as President of VOKS while the record shows that he did so as an 
individual, is representative of the situation here and indicates the need for a 
clear understanding of the Soviet position in principle, an understanding which 
could be worked out only in responsible quarters when the question had the wide 
political significance which is inevitable in joining officially the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Carter agreed completely with the desirability of arriving at such an 
understanding, and stated that it was the principal reason for his visit to 
Moscow. He pointed out that in reality it was the substance of cooperation 
which interested him, and that the form or formula, although it was important 
to straighten out, was after all of secondary importance. The increase of 
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direct contacts between other research institutions and those of the Soviet 
Union, and a wider exchange of documents and materials are the real desiderata 
which the Institute had in mind. 

Mr. Arosey expressed his gratitude for this statement, which left him in a 
better position to understand the motives of the Institute. For these purposes, 
VOKS was the ideal organization in the Soviet Union. It is independent, it is 
responsible to no one and it unites in its contacts with foreign countries all the 
organizations of the Soviet Union in the arts and sciences. 

The main question at the moment, he felt, was to secure the understanding in 
principle about which he had spoken. If that decision, which under the circum- 
stances could be made only by very responsible people, should be favorable, he 
would find no difficulty at all in the Soviet Union. He had been in his new post 
only 25 days, but he was convinced that VOKS could be made a significant link 
between the Soviet Union and foreign scientists. In regard to the Institute, he 
and other officials had lacked hitherto any concrete idea of what the Institute 
wanted. 

Mr. Carter stated that we are now in a position to supply such a statement in 
written form, if desirable, as a formal outline of the aims and objectives of the 
Institute and the part which the Soviet Union would be desired to play in their 
attainment. He wondered if Mr. Arosey would care to advise him as to the form 
and method of presenting such a statement. 

Mr. Arosev said that he would try as quickly as possible to secure, on the basis 
of the large amount of information which they now had as a result of our visit, a 
definite ruling on the question in principle. He hoped to be able to secure this 
by May 26th, when he wished we would telephone him. Then we could submit 
such a concrete statement as we had mentioned, and he could guarantee that if 
the decision in principle should be favorable, we would find every aid and coopera- 
tion in carrying out our plans. 

Mr. Carter then described in some detail the history of the Institute’s relations 
with the Soviet Union. In 1929, through the warm interest of Commissar Lit- 
vinov, Mr. Alexandre Romm of TASS was sent to the Kyoto Conference as an 
observer. In 1931, Vice Commissar Karakhan spoke with cordiality of the re- 
search work of the Institute, and of the keen interest in it which was felt by 
Soviet scientists, and assured a responsible group of Institute representatives 
that individual cooperation on the part of Soviet scientists was entirely accept- 
able to the government authorities. At that time he reeommended that VOKS be 
used as the agency, and in the same year Dr. Petrov who was then President of 
VOKS accepted his election to the Pacific Council of the Institute. This formal 
representation of the Soviet Union in the Institute had not developed as might 
have been hoped. In other ways, however (Mr. Carter referred to JB’s presence 
in Moscow for the past two months, the survey he had made of research societies 
in the Soviet Union, and to the last number of Problemii Kitapa, which contains 
the translation of an I. P. R. data paper) we have been successful in working 
out larger and more fruitful cooperation than we have ever had before. 

He concluded by repeating his assurances that he was only too eager to conform 
to any suggestion which might be forthcoming as to the formula of cooperation. 
He would wait until the 26th for the decision which Mr. Arosey had promised, 
particularly since he planned to be in Moscow again in the fall. 

JB added personally, since he knew Mr. Arosey from a previous meeting, that 
he wished to assure him that the invitation was by no means a political gesture. 
The persistence and zeal of Institute representatives in Moscow in attempting to 
work out some answer to this problem reflected no desire on the part of any 
nation or group to use the Soviet Union for political purposes. It reflected rather 
our increasing conviction of the importance of Soviet studies, as witnessed by the 
fact that some of us have learned the Russian language and spent considerable 
periods here, and also to some extent the impossibility of securing any sort of 
really definite answer from Soviet authorities. If Mr. Arosev could secure a 
definite answer, even if it should be negative, it would probably be an assistance 
to the substance of what we want to secure. 

Mr. Arosev, concluding, assured Mr. Carter that he had no desire to continue 
“feeding us with empty promises.” While we were here, we should feel free to 
commend VOKS in any way possible. If the answer is in the aflirmatve, VOKS 
will officially bend every effort to advance our projects here. If it is in the nega- 
tive, however, VOKS will still be only too happy to help us in any way possible 
that does not commit it to our policies, He reminded us that it would be hard to 
convince anyone in the Soviet Union that the Institute is not political. Any 
organization in which England, Japan, China and the United States are working, 
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because of the delicate relations between those countries, is of necessity political. 
In this case, political significance is like the fat in which a cutlet is fried. It 
may be butter fat, or sunflower seed oil, but you can’t fry a cutlet without fat. 

Mr. Arosev took a list of Banff Conference members, and asked a few additional 
questions concerning the central headquarters of the Institute and the role of 
Pacific Council members. He had already been given a pretty complete sheaf of 
documents, including Pacific Affairs, a list of A. C. members, Empire in the East, 
a check list of publications, the Harvard Summer School circular, ete. 





ExuHiBir No. 997 
JuLty 18, 1934. 
Miss BARBARA WERTHEIM, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York 

DeAR Miss WERTHEIM: This is to formalize the invitation that I have already 
given you orally to go to Tokyo this autumn for one year to act as Research 
Assistant to W. L. Holland, the Institute’s International Research Secretary and 
S. Uramatsu, Secretary of the Japanese Council of the I. P. R. 

You would thus be serving both the Pacific Council and the Japanese Council 
and the division of your work would be made by a three-cornered understanding 
between Mr. Holland, Mr. Uramatsu and yourself. At the time of your arrival 
Mr. Holland and Mr. Uramatsu will be occupying offices in the same building. 
As they are working together in the closest collaboration there will be no difti- 
culties whatsoever in working out your program so that your work for Mr. Ura- 
matsu and Mr. Holland will be complementary. 

In order that you may know just what has transpired since first I talked with 
you I now wish to quote my cable to Holland. It reads as follows: 

“Cable could you Uramatsu use Barbara Wertheim one year from Novem- 
ber volunteer research worker. Shiman Barnes endorse.” 
It was sent on July 12. On July 14, Mr. Holland cabled me from Tokyo in reply, 
as follows: 

“Wertheim valuable and welcome.” 

At your convenience would you please let me know whether you would prefer 
to sail some time in October, or whether you would prefer to wait until early 
November? 

Mr. Barnes informs me that the American Council will be willing to give you 
leave of absence for the period of your sojourn in Japan and also six to eight 
weeks’ leave this summer as soon as you have completed your current assign- 
ments. 

in the autumn before you go I would be glad to make suggestions for a short 
period of reading and work, preparing to assuming responsibilities in the Tokyo 
oltice. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWarp C. CARTER. 





Exutipit No. 998 
129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, September 25, 1934. 
Mr. FREDERICK V. FIELD, 
Office. 

Dear Fred: Would you let me know whom of the following you would like to 
meet before I sail? Sooner or later, under the most easy and natural auspices, 
I assume that you will want to establish personal contacts with all whom you 
don’t know already. 


Arthur W. Packard David H. Stevens Stanley K. Hornbeck 
Robert M. Lester Henry S. Haskell Henry R. Luce 
Frederick P. Keppel Miss Ella Crandell Maurice Wertheim 
Raymond B. Fosdick Edwin R. Embree Martin Egan 

Henry Allen Moe Richard Walsh James D. Mooney 


If there are other people not listed above whom you would like me to establish 
contact with for you, please do not hesitate to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 


EpwaArp C. CARTER. 
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EXHIBIT No. 999 

KB to ECC: 

This memorandum, which contains my ideas of what may be accomplished by 
the Institute in the Soviet Field, falls into two parts: 

I. Long-term objectives. 

II. The immediate steps necessary in order to accomplish I. 

I. The long-term objectives embody an ideal state of things which is admit- 
tedly impossible of accomplishment for many years. I would like to see all 
activities which have been proved of value by one national council incorporated 
in the work of the other councils with such modification as the peculiar needs and 
situation of each may necessitate. Keen interest by all national councils in the 
work carried on in the other countries, with active cooperation in such work 
would be an integral part of this Utopian picture. A description of this picture 
from the Soviet angle falls into the following three divisions: 

A. The Soviet Council in relation to the other member countries. 

B. The Pacific and National Councils in relation to the Soviet Union. 

C. Activities impossible without the active support of the Soviet and other 
national councils. 

A. 1. The Soviet Council must ultimately be as active on the International 
committees, in the preparation for the conferences and in the conferences 
themselves as any other council. This will take a long time to bring about, 
due to financial, political and geographic reasons. But there seems to be no 
reason why these difficulties should be insurmountable once the Soviets are 
convinced of the advantages accruing to their own research and scholarship 
from such active cooperation. This conviction can only be given by actual 
requests for information and studies and by the reciprocal rendering of 
concrete assistance to the Soviet workers in the Pacific field. 

2. Under the auspices of the Soviet Council, a survey should be made in 
the Soviet Union of the facilities afforded research workers to acquire the 
languages of the other members of the Institute. Should the survey show 
that facilities are provided, adequate to the building of a body of research 
workers equipped to function in the various fields, no further action would 
be necessary. Should the opposite be the case, action should be taken to 
remedy the situation. 

3. Coordination of the studies carried on in the Soviet Union of the prob- 
lems of the other member countries should be one of the functions of an 
active Soviet Council. 

4. The Soviet Council should possess an up-to-date record of organisations 
and personnel interested in the problems of the Pacific area. 

5. The Soviet Council should investigate whether a need exists in the Soviet 
Union for the issue of periodical, timely information on the problems of the 
Pacific Area. It is possible that the magazines already published absorb 
all demand for such information. On the other hand, some such service as 
the American Council is giving in its biweekly memoranda might fill a real 
lack in providing a section of the population of the USSR, which would not 
otherwise be reached, with authoritative accounts of Pacific incidents and 
situations. 

B. Before going into detail on B and C, I would like to recapitulate the situa- 
tion of the various national councils as I know it re the Soviet Union. 

Australia—Lack of interest coupled with suspicion. Lack of research 
workers in the Soviet field and even of people acquainted with the Russian 
language. 

New Zealand—Ditto but even stronger. 

Canada—Ditto. Feeling towards the Soviets reminiscent of 1920. 

Netherlands—Admittance of possible value of Soviet material in their 
work, but unable to use it through lack of people acquainted with the lan- 
guage and unwilling to through general fear of communism. 

Great Britain—Luke-warm attitude towards Soviet Affairs. However, 
something is being done in the Soviet field, e. g., in Birmingham, and people 
can be found in Great Britain who handle the language. 

China—Language facilities exist, but people found in possession of Soviet 
literature are in extreme danger during the periodic anti-communist drives. 

Japan—Keen interest on the part of some members of the Council exists 
but there is a lack of language facilities and it is practically impossible to 
import Soviet literature. 

U. S. A.—Interest is present. Language can be handled. Soviet literature 
is importable and causes no embarrassment to possessor, 
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Such being the case, a considerable period of time will have to be spent in 
arousing interest and waiting for political obstacles to disappear. Granted such 
a period of time, it would be desirable to have in each member country the 
following: 

1. Facilities for acquiring the Russian language, so that a body of research 
workers could develop, capable of handling Soviet and Russian materials. 

2. A coordinating center for all Soviet Studies and the institutions and 
personnel concerned, 

The Pacific Council of course would act as originator of such plans, with due 
regard for national autonomy, and would receive reports as to progress in their 
achievement. It would seem logical, moreover, that the compiled lists of Soviet 
studies, interested institutions, and research personnel should be sent to the 
Pacific Council which would then be in a position to keep all national councils 
informed as to the state of Soviet studies in the membership as a whole. Care 
would have to be taken in setting up the machinery that it did not become so 
cumbersome and the process so lengthy that the information would be out of 
date before distributed. 

©. Under activities requiring active support of the Soviet and other councils 
we can list: 

1. Exchange of books and publications. The American Council has for 
some time been exchanging books and periodicals with various institutions 
in the Soviet Union. This can be continued in the same fashion as before 
or through some central agency set up by the Soviet Council. This central 
agency would of course carry on exchange arrangements with the other 
National Councils, The extent to which this exchange would develop would 
depend on how B. was carried out. It is obviously useless for a library to 
be collected if it is unused through lack of interest or ability. 

2. Exchange of research workers such as has existed between the Ameri- 
ean Council and the Japanese and Chinese should be extended. It would be 
of great value if ultimately such exchange could function between the 
Soviet and all the other national councils. 

3. A bibliographical service such as is now being contemplated, inevitably 
will demand the cooperation of all countries concerned. In the far future 
a similar service covering Japan, China, the Soviet Union and the English 
and Dutch speaking countries should be set up in each of the member 
countries of the Institute. 

4. The Soviet and other councils could be of valuable mutual assistance 
if they kept each other informed of the progress of their various activities 
without waiting for the inevitably longer procedure of communicating 
through the Pacific Council. 

II. Immediate steps necessary in order to accomplish I. divide into two parts: 

A. In the Soviet Union. 

b. In other member countries. 

A. In the Soviet Union. 

1. From the point of view of terminology, it might be as well to suggest 
that the Pacific Institute of the U. 8. S. R. should be known as the Soviet 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

2. Membership on International Committees. The necessary documents 
should be presented to the Soviet Council which will acquaint them with 
the activities of the various committees: Program; Research; Publications ; 
Education. They should be urged to appoint a representative on each 
committee. Perhaps, to begin with, one person might do for all, preierably 
the person who might conceivably come to the next conference so as to 
increase the chance of the Soviet representative actually meeting the other 
members of the committees. 

3. An associate editor for Pacifie Affairs should be appointed and asked 
as his first job to check up on the articles promised by Voitinsky, Abram- 
son, and Radek. 

4. Data Papers. The Soviet Council has already announced five studies 
that they intend to publish before the next conference as well as two collec- 
tions of articles. As these all deal with subjects pertinent to the general 
subject matter for data papers for the next conference as determined at 
Banff, these publications may very well be counted enough. 

5. Standard of Living Studies. All relevant material such as the Inter- 
national Research Program 1933-35, FVF’s report on the progress of the 
American Council in the Standard of Living Studies and any other reports 
the Secretary General may get from other council visits, should be shown 
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to the Soviet Council. They should be asked to draw up a report on what 
has been published and on what projects are now under way or being 
contemplated on the subject of Standard of Living in the Soviet Union, 
HM can be offered as assistant or collaborator. They should be informed 
that all countries are making such a report to the International Research 
Committee early next year and be asked to send their report in at the same 
time. Suggestions how the studies in each country might further progress, or 
what new ones might be originated, in order best to coordinate ail the work, 
will then be sent out. As for the cultural side of the research program. I 
understand that that is still under discussion. Concrete suggestions as to 
just what “cultural relations” signifies will be sent to the Soviet Council 
later. 

6. The question of translation of Soviet studies should be discussed as it 
affects both the data papers and the projects connected with the Research 
program of the Institute. 

7. The report of JB made last spring on Soviet Institutions concerned 
with the problems of the Far East is so contidential in character that no 
reference should be made of it to the Soviet Council or to any of the In- 
stitutions concerned. (N. B. to ivi.) The Soviet Council should be told 
that in the American Council we are attempting the coordination of Soviet 
and Far Eastern Studies. They should be urged to compile a report of all 
Soviet organisations interested in Pacific Relations with a description of the 
type of work each carries on. Such a report, they would realize would be 
of value not only to themselves but to all Soviet-minded research workers, 
If they demur owing to lack of time or personnel, HM could be offered as the 
person to undertake it, in so far as her other activities permit, with the Soviet 
Council as sponsor and guide. 

8. Exchange of books and periodicals. Some machinery should be set up 
within the Soviet Council which could arrange for exchange of books and 
periodicals. Obviously this would be feasible as far as the publications of 
the nine institutions embodied in the Soviet Council are concerned, Would it 
be equally feasible for the Soviet Council to act as the clearing house for 
arrangements With other Soviet Institutions? 

9. The possibility of exchange of research workers should be broached. 
The preliminary trial of such an arrangement would seem logically to take 
place between the American or the Pacifle Council and Moscow. An ideal 
arrangement would be for Kantorovich to come over here in 1936, after he 
has got the data papers published, and stay through the Conference. He 
could be attached to the staff of either the Pacific or the American Council 
and paid a salary in dollars while in exchange some member of the Pacific 
or American Council staff could be sent to the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Council made responsible for his or her room, cooperative cards, supply 
of rubles ete. Whether a foreigner would be willing to live in Moscow with- 
out an additional valuta income, of course, is doubtful, but something could 
be worked out. 

10. What cooperation is asked from the Soviet Council in connection with 
the bibliographical service depends on what decision is reached about the 
service itself. This matter has already been broached to several people in 
Moscow, I believe. I feel that they would be keenly interested in the pros- 
pect of a similar service in English and Dutch books being set up some time. 

11. Attendance at the next conference should be put forward as being 
desirable in order to convince the national councils of the Soviet Council's 
real desire to cooperate. It should be stressed, however, even more highly 
for the value it would have in facilitating research work and cooperation. If 
the suggestion in point 9 should be feasible, the aim would be to some extent 
accomplished. Any large representation of the Soviet Union at the next 
conference can hardly be expected. 

12. In order to give the Soviet Council a picture of what other councils 
are doing, national council reports such as the present one of FVF to the 
American Council should be shown along with any other documentation 
possible, such as Cross’s report on the Harvard Russian Language School. 
Out of the latter could develop a discussion of what are the facilities for 
language study in the Soviet Union. 

18. In connection with points 7, 10, and 12, a suggestion might be made 
to the Soviet Council that they publish a periodic memorandum on work in 
Pacific problems in the Soviet Union for dissemination among the member 
councils of the Institute. This might appeal to them strongly. 
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14. Finance. On the question of the Soviet Council contribution to the 
Institute, I feel that some contribution should be made if only nominal. In 
all financial matters, it must be remembered that the Soviets are intensely 
proud. Direct subsidy from abroad, I believe, would not be acceptable, nor 
would they wish to be in the position of the only national council not contrib- 
uting financially. Exchange relations, both for research workers and mate- 
rials, will have to be arranged with the minimum of international money 
payments. 

In taking up the above points with the Soviet Council, the Secretary General 
will have to be constantly on the alert to see how much load they seem willing 
to carry and will have to stress the points correspondingly. If necessary, em- 
phasis could be merely laid on Data papers and Studies of Standards of Living. 
After all, such research work as would be represented in them and the making 
of it available to the other countries by means of translation is the main objec 
tive of the Institute. Also the Secretary General must observe to what extent 
the Soviet Council is liable to be an integrated unit with functions of its own, 
and to what extent it tends to leave everything to the initiative and activity of 
the institutions out of which it is made. All discussion of plans with the Soviet 
Council will have to be tempered by whichever of the above cases is true. 

B. 1. The Secretary General in his forthcoming tour should endeavour to 
discover the exact status of Soviet Studies in each country visited, both as 
regards interest and actual accomplishment. My own impressions of what 
exists I have stated earlier. If they are correct, the only thing to be done 
seems to be to discuss with the few persons interested ways and means of 
utilizing the existence of the Soviet Council. 

2. The Secretary General could present to Moscow requests for help in 
Mackenzie’s Status of Aliens coordination, his Communications project and 
the navalism project of the American Council. There also could be presented 
with a request for suggestions as to broadening or otherwise improving, 
a statement of the exchange relations between the American Council and 
various Soviet Institutions. Any other concrete requests for assistance 
should be gathered from the countries visited for presentation to Moscow. 

3. It should be stressed to the national councils that the Soviet Council 
is now in existence and eager to cooperate. 

Notr.—The activities of the Pacific and the American Councils re the Soviet 
Union have become intermingled in the past. The library that is being built up 
in the office of the American Council, for example, obtains many of its periodicals 
in exchange for Pacific Affairs. The fact that J. Barnes when Secretary of 
the American Council acted likewise as representative of the Secretary General 
before the latter’s arrival in Moscow, also added to the confusion in Soviet 
minds. It has been unavoidable owing to personnel reasons, and for the im- 
mediate future the distinction of activities will be hard to make at least to the 
Soviet Council. In the ideal future, of course, each council will have its staff 
worker able to handle Soviet materials, and the intermingling of activities will 
cease. Until then, it may be as well not to confuse the Soviets by attempting too 
much to disentangle the Pacific and American Councils. 

OcToBER 22, 1934. 


Exurrit No. 1000 


Moscow, November 22, 1934. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Chatham House, St. James Sq., London, 8S. W. 1. 

Dear Mr. CARTER: I have now been in Moscow twelve days and am more or 
less settled. I am sorry that I have not been able to write to you sooner but I 
have been separated from my typewriter for some days. 

As soon as I arrived I went to VOKS and they arranged for me to see Voitinsky. 
He was very nice to me and offered to help me in every way possible, but of 
course, he referred all Institute matters to Kantorovitch. Unfortunately it took 
me almost a week to make arrangements to see him. Immediately after my inter- 
view with him I sent you the following cable: 

“Send complete list Institute publications. Have asked me for specific 
answers to questions sent to you. Especially interested in exchange of pub- 
lications and afraid you uninterested. General answer desirable now and 
details when vou arrive.” 

As soon as I met Kantorovitch, he got down to the business of the Institute. He 
first wanted to know if I was empowered to give him specific answers to the ques- 
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tions which the Russian group addressed to you this summer. I, of course was 
not able to give him these answers. The question that interested him most was 
that of the exchange of publications. He asked if the Institute had its own pub- 
lication establishment and I told him that we had books printed through com- 
mercial firms. He asked if books prepared by the separate National Councils 
appeared under the imprint of the Central Office. I-said that apart from the 
conference papers this generally was not the policy. He inferred from the fact 
that you had not answered him specifically on the possibility of exchanging pub- 
lications that you were not interested in doing so. I told him that, as I under- 
stood the situation, you were very interested in making some such arrangement 
and were waiting to make the definite arrangements after you arrived here. 

In the course of the interview he asked many questions about the organization 
and functions of the National Groups. I am keeping a full record of these con- 
versations for you to see on your arrival. He asked to see the Memoranda. I 
have given him a few of my copies which I had with me. If it is possible, I think 
it might be wise to send copies here for a certain period. If you do not wish to 
do that officially, I will continue to give him mine. 

Both Kantorovitch and Voitinsky are very anxious to hear about new books 
published in America on this general field. Voitinsky asked specifically for one. 
He was not sure of the exact title but thought it was some Annals on the United 
States Policy in the Pacific. Perhaps you know what book he is referring to. I 
shall try to discover the exact title and if it is convenient for you, you might bring 
it when you come. I shall also write Kathleen Barnes and ask her to keep me 
posted cn all new books and to send me any that she considers particularly 
important. 

The Institute Office is in the office of the Soviet World Atlas. Kantorovitch 
is usually there and his secretary speaks perfect English, having lived in England 
for several years. She is taking care of the arrangements for me. There is a 
small library for the Atlas and they are able to get books for me from other lib- 
raries. They have also given me letters to two other places which may have more 
of the books which I need. Kantorovitch has offered to let me have a desk in the 
Institute Office and in a few more days I think that I will work there most of the 
time. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Pacific Ocean Cabinet of the Institute of World 
Economics and Politics of the Communist Academy is publishing a new magazine 
of the Pacific Ocean. It is a quarterly. At the moment I am in the process of 
reading it and hope to be able to tell you all about it when you arrive. Among 
other things, it has a long review of Empire in the East and a short statement 
about the IPR in Russia. 

At present I am giving a great deal of time to studying Russian, which you, 
of course realise is very important for me. I am starting working on the Na- 
tional Minorities, because I have no idea where to begin on the Standards of 
Living. I hope that you will be able to bring with you an outline of Gregory’s 
book on Standards of Living and of any others that have been started. I am 
also very eager to hear from Bill Holland in answer to your questions about the 
National Minorities. 

Just before I left London I heard that in November a new book was to be 
Published on the National Minority policy in the U. 8S. 8. R. This is number 7 of 
the New Soviet Library, published by Gollanz, Ltd. 14 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden. The title of the book is “the Soviet State and the Solution of the 
Problems of Nationalities,” By Victor Dimanstein. He is a Russian Authority 
on the subject and it is very important for me to have this book. Could you 
bring it when you come or have it sent? 

In London I received from you two files of material in relation to Russian 
participation. One was supposed to contain the Preliminary Survey of Soviet 
Research Institutions Specializing in the Siberian and Far Eastern Field, pre- 
pared by Joe this Spring. On the folder it is marked that I already have this, 
Although I saw the first draft of it here in Moscow, I have never had a copy. 
If you think it is advisable, you might bring me a copy. 

In your letter of October 31st, you asked me to advise you where it would be 
most convenient for you to stay when you are here. At present, I would certainly 
advise the National again or the Metropole. Both are in a central position and 
near the Institutions in which we are interested. As soon as you know definitely 
when you are arriving and how many are coming with you, I will make the 
arrangements here for you. 

In my opinion the Soviet group of the Institute is a very serious and business- 
like group. We will get cooperation from them in proportion to the cooperation 
we are willing to give tothem. For this reason it is most important that I be kept 
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informed on all the latest Institute news and any changes in policy, ete. As you 
know, I have been away from the office for over a year and there are probably 
many things which you take for granted but which are news to me. I will con- 
tinue to cable you for specific information, but if you have any general informa- 
tion on the work being done by the various National Councils, I would be very 
grateful to be kept informed about it. 

I think it will be best if you continue to send my mail to Intourist, as it is 
less likely to go astray. However in cases it is necessary to reach me some other 
way, my address is 

Moscow 
Savelevski Pereulok 
Dom 2, Ky. 4 
Sincerely 
Hagriet Moore. 





ExuHiIsiT No, 1001 
AMSTEL HOTEL, 
Amsterdam, December 15, 1934. 
Miss Harriet Moore, 
Hotel Metropole, Moscow, U.S. 8. R. 

Dear. Harriet: There are no special instructions for our visit. It was thought- 
ful of you to ask me for further suggestions. 

The principal purpose of the visit is twofold—-First, to be of every possible 
assistance to the new Soviet IPR as it develops its program. The second is to 
have the maximum time with you is conferring about your work and in loading 
you with IPR ammunition so that you can be of the greatest consultative value 
to Kamtorovich is the weeks following our departure. I want, of course, to 
talk fully with you regarding your work when you have finished your present 
Moscow assignment. 

Subordinate to those two purposes is the desire to give my three colleagues a 
favorable opportunity of seeing something of important influences in the 
U. S. S. R. as revealed in Moscow. For five hours each day all of them will be 
engaged on immediate IPR duties, but all of the rest of the time can be given 
to studying and observing the various aspects of Moscow life. All of this can 
be easily arranged aiter we have arrived. These purposes can be in part 
realized in connection with the main object of the visit, for example a couple 
of hours spent by us at the Institute of Minor Nationalities would serve many 
purposes. 

One incidental matter which I will want to discuss with you, and if you 
and Kamtorovich advise it, is this. How can scholars from abroad who obey 
the Soviet law fare nearly as well as those who violate it? 

As a result of your letter to Kate we got the coffee and can opener that you 
requested in Paris. 

We will drive straight from the flying field to the Metropole on our arrival 
on the night of the 20th. Did I tell you that Simon Wingfield-Digby will, be- 
eause of his luggage come by train, arriving in Moscow a little before noon 
on the 21st? I have just received two friendly letters from Kantorovich in one of 
which he indicates that advancing my visit by a few days is equally convenient 
for him. I hope that on the 21st we can have a long conference with him and 
then on the 22nd or 23rd a meeting of the Soviet group, if that is regarded by 
Kantorovich and yourself as a possible and desirable thing to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 

We want first of all a long talk with you. 





ExHIsit No. 1002 
W. L. H from ECC 
Hore. Metropoie, Moscow, 
December 25th, 1934. 
A. KANTOROVITCH, 
20, Razin Street, Moscow. 

Dear KANTOROVITCH: In my conversation with you on December 24th, I men- 
tioned two projects which have formed part of the International Research 
program of the Institute of Pacific Relations since the 1931 conference. These 
are, (1) an international survey of Communications in the Pacific Area, and (2) 
an international survey of the Legal Status of Aliens in Pacific Countries. 
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This letter constitutes a formal request from the Pacific Council and the 
International Research Committee to the U. S. S. R. Council of the I. P. R. to 
contribute a section to each of these two studies. 

On December 24th I handed you the British paper on Communications, the 
Australian paper on the Status of Aliens, and four pamphlets dealing with the 
Status of Aliens in Canada, from which the final Canadian paper will be com- 
piled. These papers will serve to show you the general form which the Research 
Committee would like you to follow, but, of course, the details as to the method 
of treatment and the scope of the study would be left entirely to your discretion. 

If the U. &. 8S. R. Council agrees to contribute a chapter to each of these 
studies, these should be in manuscript form and mailed to the International 
Research Secretary, W. L. Holland, 306 Osaka Building, Tokyo, by April lst, 
1935. A copy of the manuscript should be sent to Professor Norman Mackenzie, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. Professor Mackenzie has been selected 
by the International Research Committee to act as final editor and complete the 
report on both these studies for publication. 

As you will note from the sample sections which I have given you, the material 
is almost entirely factual. Each study will be published as a small reference 
handbook, in which statistics and terminology will have been made as nearly 
uniform and comparable as possible. Professor Mackenzie has not decided as 
yet whether he will write an interpretive analysis of the material presented. If 
he does so, he will circulate it to all the National Councils before the final 
publications of the two reports. 

At present Professor Mackenzie has on hand papers on the Status of Aliens from 
the following countries: 


Japan China Australia 
United States Canada France 
Philippines Holland 

New Zealand Great Britain 


He is not planning to edit more than is absolutely necessary. His introduction 
will emphasize the similarities and the differences in treatment of aliens in the 
countries of the Pacific. 

With regard to the study of Communications, Professor Mackenzie has received 
papers from every member country of the Institute with the exception of 
Australia and the Philippines. He hopes to receive these papers in the near 
future. 

The details as to the publication of these two studies have not been decided, 
pending the completion of the final manuscript. 

Both the Pacific Council and the International Research Committee feel that 
it is of the utmost importance that information from the U. S. 8S. R. on both 
these questions be secured if possible. I hope, therefore, that the U. S. S. R. 
Council of the I. P. R. will be able to respond favorably to this request for a 
Soviet contribution to each study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





ExHipBir No. 1003 


Copies to Holland, Moore 
Moscow, December 26, 1934. 
FREDERICK Y. FIELD, Esq., 
129 Fast 52nd Street, New York City. 

Dear Prep: As Leonard Wu is coming to Moscow I would strongly recommend 
that you urge him seriously to consider reaching here before Harriet Moore 
leaves. The reception that we have had from Motylev and Kantorovich and the 
other members of the Soviet Council could not have been more cordial or useful. 
In no country has any group made more precise and more adequate arrangements 
for the fulfillment of the purposes of our visit than the offices here. 

For the sake of continuity there would be very great advantages in Wu’s 
arriving before Miss Moore leaves. She could be of the greatest assistance to 
him, and he could perpetuate the wonderful tradition that she is establishing 
here. 

Could you and Kathleen talk this over with Wu to discover what his plans 
are, what he particularly wants to study when he gets here, what his dates are, 
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and then write Harriet very fully. It would be better if he got here when Har- 
riet was in Moscow, rather than when she was in the Buriyat Mongolian Republic. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwakp C. CARTER. 





ExuHisit No. 1004 


Mr. W. L. Holland: For your information. 


CHATHAM Housg, 10, St. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
London, 8. W. 1, 4th January 1935. 
GALEN M. FISHER, FsqQ., 
347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Dear GALEN: The enclosed from Lasker would seem to indicate that he has 
got a garbled idea of the proposed Bibliographical Service. I wonder whether 
he has received one of your American or international letters on the subject? 

I will be writing you more fully about the attitude of the four countries re- 
cently visited. Briefly it is as follows: 

In England, those who know Russian, Chinese, or Japanese think the proposal 
important. Those who do not know any one of these three languages seem to 
question its value, 

In France, Boyer, Bonnet, Dennery, and Lavey all thought the service would 
be of very great value. 

In Holland, the entire I, P. R. Council thought that the Service would be very 
important, but it would have to be started and an exhibition given of its value 
before any large number of people would recognize its importance and subscribe 
to it. 

In the U. S. S. R. several very important items came out, regarding which I will 
write you more fully later. 

1. The I. P. R. Group wants immediately from America and, if possible, from 
London, a description of what the I. P. R. people, for example in New York, feel 
are the really important books and articles on the Pacific in the English language. 
The listing of such books supported by good reviews that may appear in other 
journals not necessarily prepared for the I. P. R. would serve their purpose. 

2. Our friends in Moscow at the moment are not terribly impressed by the 
scientific quality or the indispensability of much of the literature that is being 
published in China and Japan. 

3. Although they do not say so, it is quite apparent that we will have to 
be careful not to lump Russia, China, and Japan together as in a similar category 
when we are dealing with our Russian colleagues. At that moment when the 
Bibliographical Service includes English language publications, then the danger 
of Soviet leaders thinking that the Service is lumping Soviet Russia with China 
and Japan as Asiatic countries will disappear. 

It is difficult for our Soviet colleagues to envisage a Service conducted from 
London or Washington by a staff that will be predominantly capitalistic, describ- 
ing either Soviet or other books in a manner that would be regarded as objec- 
tive by Communist and capitalist readers. 

Here is one of the central difficulties facing us, not only in the Bibliographical 
proposal, but from now on in “Pacific Affairs” and any other I. P. R. publications. 
We have worshipped at the shrine of objectivity, but nearly all of the wor- 
shippers heretofore have been non-Communist. The coming of the Soviet I. P. R. 
into not only formal but active, wholehearted, and generous co-operation with 
the I. P. R. involves a complete rethinking of our entire programme of research, 
conference, and publication. Each one of us who is working for the Pacific 
Council is now a servant of an organisation in which the Communist outlook 
on politics and economics must organisationally be regarded as deserving the 
same consideration as the capitalists. 

Translating this into terms of the Bibliographical problems facing us. suggests 
among others three possible plans: (1) a note of each hook and articles in the 
Bibliographical Service from both a Communist and non-Communist; (2) an 
attempt at a description that would be regarded as equally objective by Com- 
munists and capitalists; (3) capitalist reviews of Communist books and articles 
and Communist reviews of capitalist books and articles. 

As TI say, I hope to write you a little more fully on this matter later, but I 
wanted to send you immediately this advance report on my discussions in four 
European countries. 
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You have doubtless already appraised the value of the International Bibliog- 
raphy of Historical Sciences. I would like to have you write me iully as to 
what extent you feel that this meets the need that we have all had in mind. The 
fact that it does not come out until about 18 or 20 months after the year under 
review militates against it slightly, though I suppose we might find ourselves 
from six to nine months behind the wishes of our constituency. Do you know 
whether the fact that a book or article is listed in this Bibliography persuades 
people that books and articles in their field are indispensable to them? The 
intrinsic importance of each book and article seems to be the principal criterion 
of selection. How widely does the scientific world accept the judgment of those 
who make the selection as final? 

The letter from Hughes, the Chinese expert at Oxford, is significant as an 
example of the reaction of one who knows Chinese. The letter from Webster 
is significant as coming from one who does not know any of the three languages, 
so also is the formal letter from Arnold here at Chatham House. 

Duyvendak, the great sinologist at Leiden, is very keen on the Bibliographical 
Service, and believes that both he and several of the Netherland institutions can 
cooperate. Rade, the Japanologist at Leiden, is also ready and eager to help. 
Duyvendak goes to Columbia very shortly. It is of the utmost importance that 
you see him on arrival. You should talk with him as to the desirability of 
considering once a year the review of the very important Dutch publications on 
the Pacific. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Lattimore, Lasker, and Holland, with 
the request that they should not distribute it to others, as it is only a hurried 
interim report. I would ask that you share it immediately with Field and 
Kathleen Barnes, and that you three send me individually or collectively your 
best reaction to the problem raised by Soviet cooperation with the I. P. R. 

At this point I perhaps ought to add that I believe that the Soviet Group is 
going to make a very substantial contribution both to scholarship and realism 
inthe I. P. R. 

I am enclosing a copy of Miss Harriet Moore’s private memorandum on the 
Bibliographical Service. This was written after she had listened in on the 
preliminary discussions which Miss Mitchell and I had with the Praesidium of 
the Soviet I. P. R. 

Appended is a list of those who were present at the Luncheon discussion and 
the Afternoon Conference at Oxford. At both of these meetings the Bibiliogra- 
phy was discussed. The attitude of those who knew Chinese and Russian was 
such as to convince nearly all those present as to the importance of the I. P. R. 
proposal. Zimmern, for example, does not know Russian, Chinese or Japanese, 
yet he felt that the project was of the utmost importance. 

I ought to add that our colleagues in the Soviet Union will cooperate superbly 
in whatever plan we finally decide to inaugurate. The resources of the Soviet 
I. P. R. Group are very great indeed. They will be able to command the active 
eollaboration of the principal Russian scholars throughout the Soviet Union 
on any plan which we finally work out which thoroughly commends itself to us 
and to them, 

Sincerely yours, 
CpWARD C. CARTER, 





Exuisit No. 1005 
Draft 
20, Razin STREET, 
Moscow, 8rd January, 1935. 


MEETING OF THE PRIAESIDIUM OF THE U. S. 8. R. I. P. R. 


Present.—V. E. Motylev 
A. Kantorovitch 
G. Voitinsky 
Edward C. Carter 
Harriet Moore 
Kate Mitchell 


Mr. Carter had prepared an Agenda for the Meeting, a copy of which is at- 
tached to this Report. It was agreed that the points listed should be taken up 
in order. 
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1. Organisation of I. P. R. Conferences.—Mr. Carter explained that the various 
international committees of the I. P. C. listed under item 7 on the Agenda, held 
their Meetings for two or three days before and after the Conference. The 
Conference itself is devoted entirely to education and research work. Mr. Carter 
then described the “Round Table” technique. He explained that at I. P. R. Con- 
ferences, papers are read by the members in advance of the Confrence and that 
the discussion begins as soon as the Conference opens. The Conference is divided 
into four or five Round Table groups, with from 35 to 40 members at each. 
Diseussions begin at 9 o’clock in the morning and ordinarily last until 12 p. m. 
The afternoons are given up to informal discussion amongst small groups of 
Conference members, The Conference meets as a whole, every two or three days, 
and at this time Reports are read by either the Chairman or the Secretary of 
each Round Table, thus enabling the Members to follow the course of discussions 
at Round Tables other than their own. 

Mr. Motyley asked whether discussion at the Round Tables was organised. 

Mr. Carter explained that each Round Table had a Chairman and a Secretary 
who were responsible for guiding a discussion in such a way that all points of 
view were presented, The object of the Round Table technique is to ensure both 
a free and informal discussion and at the same time to make sure that each 
member of a Round Table is given an opportunity to make his special contribu- 
tion. In dividing the Members of the Conference among the Round Tables, the 
Programme Committee consults with the National Secretaries and attempts :— 

(a) To see that national groups are divided equally amongst the Round 
Tables, and 
(b) To see that the division brings together men and women of similar 
interests or fields of knowledge. 
Every effort is made to avoid the formation of national blocs on any question 
under discussion. Mr. Carter explained that this description was, of course, a 
“Council of perfection,” but that he hoped that in the next Conference the Round 
Tables would be organised better than they had ever been before, and that this 
standard of perfection would be more nearly attained than in former years. 

Mr. Motylev asked how the Round Table topics were divided amongst the 
different groups. 

Mr. Carter explained that all the Round Tables discussed the same topics at 
the same time. The equal division of time amongst the five Round Tables topics 
had not yet been decided. Presumably the first two days would be spent on 
topic (a) “Japanese Economic Expansion in World Markets.” The next two 
days on “The United States Recovery Programme;” three days on the “Soviet 
Union”; two days on “China”; and three days on the final topic, “The Changing 
Balance of Political Forces in the Pacific.” 

Mr. Motylev expressed satisfaction with this plan of organisation. He ex- 
plained that it would be something new in Russian experience but that he felt 
that it had a distinct advantage in that it created a chance for every member 
of the Conference to express his opinion on the subjects under discussion. 

Mr. Motylev then discussed the points raised in the letter sent by the Secretary 
General to the members of the Institute from Amsterdam, December 18th, 1934. 
In general he was in full agreement with the provisions contained therein. With 
regard to the specific points, he felt that the American Consul’s proposal for 
changing topic (e) was not sound. The Soviet Union has no special interest in 
Manchuria and, therefore he did not see that the question of Manchuria’s status 
could properly be discussed in connection with the topic concerning the Soviet 
policy in the Far East. It might, of course, be considered in connection with the 
topic dealing with China, but he felt that it would be better to leave it under 
topic (e). 

Mr. Carter said that he was very glad to have this expression of Soviet opinion. 

Mr. Voitinsky said that he felt topic (e) was very well formulated and should 
prove valuable in summarising the problems brought out during the discussion 
of the first four topics. 

With regard to the daily papers which the Union intends to contribute to the 
Conference, Mr. Motylev explained that the Council had decided to combine Nos. 
4 and 5. 

This paper will deal not only with the economies, but also with the political 
struggle in the Pacific and will therefore furnish the Soviet data for the final 
Round Table. Mr. Motylev raised the question as to whether the National Coun- 
cils were still to be allowed to prepare an official paper as stated in the Secretary 
General's Memorandum of June 21st. Mr. Carter said that this provision still 
held good and that his December 18th Memorandum in no way superceded the 
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provisions of the former Memorandum. Mr. Motylev explained that the Soviet 
group had not decided on any additional paper, but wished to be free to con- 
tribute one if international conditions should make it necessary. 

Mr. Kantorovitch added that the Soviet Council would see that a definitive list 
of papers were sent to the Secretariat by April 1st, 1935, and a partial list of 
probable Soviet members by December 1st, 1935. 

2. Interim Research Conferences.—Mr. Motylev explained that before he could 
give Mr. Carter a definite answer with regard to Soviet attendance at the pro- 
posed Conference in Tokyo in April, the Soviet Council would have to discuss 
the question of standards of living studies with various specialists in that field. 
This would be done during the next few weeks and he-would then send to Mr. 
Carter and to Mr. Holland, the Soviet Council’s views on the question of possible 
research projects in this field within the Soviet Union. With regard to Mr. 
Carter’s invitation to him to attend the Conference in person, Mr. Motylev ex- 
plained that his teaching duties would ordinarily occupy him until June and that 
it might be difficult for him to leave Moscow by April Ist. He asked whether the 
Conference was to be a general one confined to Members from the Far Eastern 
countries. 

Mr. Carter explained that the original plan had been for a Regional Confer- 
ence, but that information which he had received while in America and Moscow 
had led him to feel that it was of the utmost importance that the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and the United States should be represented there. The principal 
task of the Conference will be to try and work out a common methodology for 
all future work in the field of standards of living and for this reason it is 
desirable that it should be as international in character as is possible at this 
short notice. 

Mr. Motylev said that although Soviet representation might not be possible, 
the Council would send a Memorandum setting forth their views on this ques- 
tion. 

The Meeting then took up items 3 and 4 on the Agenda. 

With regard to the exchange of staff, Mr. Motylev said that he was thoroughly 
in agreement with the principle involved. In this connection he might say that 
the financial aspect need not prove the handicap which Mr. Carter evidently 
feared. The Soviet Council could, if it desired, send students at its own ex- 
pense as it had been given a certain endowment in valuta. The working out of 
principle might, however, take time as the Soviet Council would first have to 
attract research workers and students interested in the idea of such an exchange. 

Mr. Kantorovitch expressed his gratitude at the invitation of the American 
Council for him to spend a period of months in the New York Office. It was, of 
course, impossible for him to accept at present, but it might be arranged at a 
later date. 

Mr. Carter said that he understood that Mr. Kantorovitch would be very oc- 
cupied in Moscow for the next few months, but that the invitation was a stand- 
ing one which he hoped could be accepted later on. 

Mr. Motylev expressed regret that Miss Moore had not asked for more help 
from the Soviet Council. He explained that his Institute had a special depart- 
ment for securing all necessities in the way of materials for his staff, and he 
hoped that Miss Moore will make full use of it. He also hoped to arrange any 
special consultations with experts in various fields which would be useful for 
Miss Moore in carrying out her proposed study. With regard to the possibility 
of Miss Moore visiting Buriat, Mongolia, he was a little doubtful, but promised 
to do everything he could to help her in arranging this, should she wish to do so. 
Miss Moore expressed her appreciation of this offer and explained that the 
reason she had not hitherto asked for more assistance was because she had 
been concentrating upon her study of the language and had not as yet begun 
much actual work on her research project. 

5. An English Edition of the Great Soviet World Atlas.—Mr. Carter felt that 
it would be a very valuable contribution to the work of the I. P. R. if such an 
edition could be arranged, as English was the first or second language for the 
majority of the member countries. 

Mr. Motylev promised to inform the Editorial Council of Mr. Carter’s proposal 
and expressed the hope that a favourable decision would be possible. 

6. Language Problem.—Mr. Carter explained that one of the most difficult 
problems now facing the I. P. R. was that of the language barrier amongst its 
different members. As one step in attacking this problem the American Coun- 
cil of the I. P. R., in collaboration with Harvard University, had put on ‘a 
Summer School during 1934, for an intensive study of the Russian language. 
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This experiment had proved so successful that it is to be repeated at Columbia 
University in the summer of 1935. Mr. Carter also mentioned that Mrs. Barnes 
had consulted with Tolokonoky, the Soviet Consul-General in New York, con- 
cerning the possibility of securing a Russian instructor for the school. Toloko- 
noky had suggested writing direct to Arosev for his suggestions. Prince Mir- 
sky’s name had been mentioned as a possibility and Mr. Carter wished to find 
out from the Praesidium their reaction to this proposal. Mr. Motylev asked 
what the terms would be. Mr. Carter explained that Professor Patrick at the 
Oniversity of California had been secured for the first part of the school and 
that Mirsky would be requested to take the second half, from approximately 
July 22d to August 30th. His travelling expenses would be paid and he would 
receive $800 in addition. The Praesidium appeared to feel that there was no 
reason why Mirsky should not be approached if it seemed advisable. 

Mr. Carter next mentioned the question of Basic English, explaining that 
the I. P. R.’s interest in Basie was entirely as a method of learning English in 
a much shorter length of time. He told of his conversations with Litvinova 
and showed Mr. Motilev the clippings from Pravda which dealt with the matter 
of language teaching in the U. S. S. R. Mr. Motilev expressed great interest 
and promised to get into touch with Litvinova at once. He agreed that the 
present teaching of English in the Soviet Union was far from satisfactory and 
was eager to learn more about Basic as a simpler and more effective method. 

7. International Committees——Mr. Carter explained that the Soviet group 
was entitled to representation upon all the International Committees of the I. 
P. R. The Praesidium agreed to take up this question with the Council and to 
inform Mr. Carter as to their nominations for the various positions. 

8. Studies in Standards of Living and Culture.—Under this topic the hope was 
merely left that, if possible, Mr. Motilov himself should attend the Research 
Conference in Tokyo, at which time he could convey the views of the Soviet 
group with regard to possible studies in this field, and that if his attendance 
was impossible, a memorandum embodying these views should be sent. 

9. Exchange of Books.—This had already been worked out with Kantorovich 
and no further discussion appeared necessary at this time. 

10. Catalogue in Russian of all books on the Far East.—Mr. Carter asked 
whether the catalogue of all books in Russian dealing with Far Eastern questions 
which the Soviet Council was planning was to be made available in England as 
well, Mr. Kantorovich explained that this would be a very expensive proposi- 
tion but that the catalogue would be available in the Soviet Council office and that 
Miss Moore could select such items from it as she considered important for 
translation into English. 

11. Finance.—Mr. Carter stated that contributions to the Pacific Council were 
not obligatory, but there were two factors to be considered. First, that the Pa- 
cific Council always needed money, and second, that if the Soviet Union made 
no financial contribution, some countries might feel that the Soviet Union was 
not fully taking part in the Institute’s work. Mr. Carter himself, of course, did 
not share this feeling, but he knew that the Soviet Council would understand 
that such an attitude might be held. . 

At Mr. Motilov’s request, Mr. Carter quoted the contributions which each of 
the National groups had given over the last few years. He also explained the 
financial situation of the International Research Committee and the method by 
which grants from the International Research field were used to stimulate local 
financial support for research work. 

Mr. Motilev said that so far the I. P. R. had not proved itself in the Soviet 
Union sufficiently for him to be able to guarantee a definite financial contribu- 
tion. He said, however, that it was only a question of time and not of principle; 
that the Soviet Council wants and can participate fully in the work of the I. P. R. 
and that the question of financial contribution will be discussed with all the 
institutions represented in the U. S. S. R. Council. 

12. Publicity.—As an example of the type of publicity which the I. P. R. sought 
for its publications, Mr Carter displayed a copy of a review of the economic 
handbook of the Pacific area which had appeared in the New York Times. He 
explained that the Institute preferred to have its work speak for itself rather 
than go in for more direct methods of publicity and propaganda. 

13 & 14. Chatham House Report and Report of Federation of British Industries 
Mission to Manchuria.—At the request of Mr. Carter six copies of the Chatham 
House Annual Report had already been received by Mr. Kantorovich. A copy of 
the report of the F. B. I. Mission to Manchuria will be sent at once. 
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15. Publication of Soviet I. P. R. studies in English—Mr. Kantorovich ex- 
plained that the first instalment prepared by the Soviet Council should be ready 
for publication by June 1935, and Mr. Carter promised to take up the question 
of its publication with a publisher either in London or New York. 

16 & 17. Soviet Report, etc., and contribution to Pacific Affairs —Mr. Kan- 
torovich promised to send a regular contribution for I. P. R, Notes, and also to 
get into touch directly with Mr. Lattimore on the matter of Soviet articles and 
reviews for Pacific Affairs. He also requested Mr. Carter to supply the Soviet 
office with a full set of all back numbers of Pacific Affairs. 

18. A possible bibliographical service—With regard to the possible biblio- 
graphical service already described by Mr. Carter, Mr. Kantorovich again ex- 
pressed the opinion that what the Soviet Council would value most would be a 
list sent at regular intervals from America, and, if possible, from London, of 
what the I. P. R. groups in both countries feel are the really important books 
and articles on the Pacific appearing in the English language. A list of such 
books together with a brief descriptive comment as to which might be the most 
important and also such reviews as might appear in other journals, would 
serve their purpose adequately. It was obvious that the Praesidium felt that in a 
bibliographical service conducted from London or Washington by a staff that 
would presumably be predominantly capitalistic, it would be difficult to describe 
either Soviet or other books in a manner which could be regarded as objective by 
both communistic and capitalistic readers. It was also obvious that the Soviet 
Council did not welcome the idea of being grouped with China and Japan as 
Asiatic countries. Unless the bibliographical service included English language 
publications, it would not be greeted with any very enthusiastic support. It 
also appeared that they are not particularly impressed with the scientific quality 
or the indispensability of much of the literature now being published in China 
and Japan. 

19. Status of Aliens and Communications.—Mr. Kantorovich reported that the 
Soviet Council would undertake to prepare a section for the International studies 
on the status of aliens and on communications in the Pacific, as requested by Mr. 
Carter and by the International Research Committee. 

DECEMBER 30, 1934. 
AGENDA 


. Organisation of I. P. R. Conferences. 
. Attendance at Tokyo Research Conference. 
3. Exchange of staff and research workers. 
(a) Invitation to Kantorovich to visit New York. 
(b) Exchange of research workers (e. g., Miss Moore). 
. Miss Moore's research plans. 
. A request that an English edition of the new great Soviet World Atlas be 
considered. 
. Language problems in the I. P. R. 
(a) Advisability of securing D. S. Mirsky for the I. P. R.-Columbia Rus- 
sian Language School. 
(b) Experiments with Basic English. 
. International Appointments: 
(a) Pacific Council. 
(b) National Secretary. 
(c) Research Committee. 
(d) Publications Committee. 
(e) Finance Committee. 
(f) Pacific Affairs Correspondent. 
(zg) Program Committee. 
8. Studies in Standards of Living and Culture. 
. Exchange of books. 
. Catalogue in Russian of all books on the Far East. 
. Finance. 
. Publicity. 
. Chatham House Report. 
. Report of Federation of British Industries Mission to Manchuria. 
. Publication in English, in England or America, of Soviet I. P. R. studies. 
. Soviet report, quarterly, to I. P. R. Notes. 
. Regular Soviet contribution to PAciFIc AFFAIRS. 
. A possible bibliographical service. 
. Status of aliens and Communications. 
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IXHIBIT 1006 


On Boarp SS. “CHrrrau,” January 18, 1935. 


Miss M. E. Creve, 
10 St. James Square, London, England. 

Dear Manor: In looking over our notes on the Moscow visit, I have discovered, 
that I have failed to pass on one question raised by Kantorovich. I do not know 
whether you have heard from him at all and, if so, whether he mentioned to you 
this matter. 

It is this. He would like to have the Chatham House publications on the 
Far East and on the Pacific on an exchange basis. In addition he wanted me to 
inquire whether you could consider an exchange arrangement by which you 
would send him the more important English books on the Far East in the eco- 
nomie¢ and political field in return for Soviet publications on the Soviet Far East 
and Pacific. 

Mr. Field has arranged to send to Moscow not only everyone of the I. P. R. 
publications from the very beginning but in addition a substantial number of 
American and Canadian publications on the Far East and the Pacific. In return 
for these Kantorovich has already dispatched to New York a big shipment of 
Soviet publications. Enclosed is the list of those that have already gone. 

I fully appreciate the nature of the difficulties which Sir Hageburg Wright 
has raised in connection with exchanges of English and Soviet publications. 
While I have not met him personally, I am acquainted with friends of his in 
London and Paris. I am told that he feels that English books of high quality 
are sent to Moscow and Soviet books of inferior quality are sent to London in 
return. Part of the difficulty is due to two different sets of values. One in 
Moscow, another in London. It would not be surprising to discover that some 
Russian scholars do not regard as final some English writing. 

If you and your colleagues share Sir Hageburg’s skepticism with reference 
to the importance of contemporary Soviet Publication, I would not advise your 
attempting at this stage any substantial exchange arrangement. 

If, however, there is at Chatham House any considerable group of people like 
FE. H. Carr and Miss Makower who feel that it is of the highest importance that 
Inglish students acquaint themselves fully with what Soviet leaders themselves 
regard as important, I should advise you to explore the possibilities of a substan- 
tial measure of interchange. It may be that you will find that it will not be 
worth while to do this until you have on the Chatham House staff some member 
who not only has a mastery of the Russian language but also a mastery, through 
living and studying in the Soviet Union, of some one aspect of contemporary 
Soviet life. 

I would be grateful if you would share this letter with Arnold. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. C. CARTER. 

Enclosure. 

Copies to W. Holland, Miss Moore, and Mrs. Barnes. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETABY GENERAL 
ExuHisit No. 1007 
THE INSTITUTE OF PaAciIFIC RELATIONS 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


SS. “CarrHAGE,” Feb. 28, 1935. 
WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
123 Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai. 

Dear Britt: You have very kindly sent me a copy of your letter of Feb. 5th to 
Kantorovich in which you rebuked the Soviet Group for proposing the Paper by 
Dimantshtein. 

In view of the fact that we were to meet within a fortnight, I wish to record 
my regret that you did not see fit to delay your rebuke until we could meet. With 
my colleagues of the Soviet Group I went over the proposed list of Papers for 
the next Conference. Without consulting me and within precisely five weeks of 
the Secretary General’s Moscow visit you take a line that in Moscow might be 
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regarded as evidence of a breach between the Secretary General and his Research 
Secretary. No such breach exists. It is a pity to give Moscow such a false 
impression. 
Sincerely yours, 
[s] Neb. 
(Handwritten:) Please don’t take this letter too seriously. Please hand me 
as soon as possible a copy of Kantorovich letter to you of Jan. 13. 





Exuisir No. 1010 
Extracts From LETTER From HARRIET Moore To E. C. Carter or MArcH 20, 1935 


I was glad to receive a copy of your letter to Bill Holland about the Dimansh- 
tien paper. I understand unofficially from Harondar that the group here was 
rather taken aback by the letter. This matter, of course, arose over a misunder- 
standing in terminology, a thing for which we are really to blame, since corre- 
spondence has to be carried on in English, due to our ignorance of other languages. 
Here “National Policy” always means policy in regard to (minor) nationalities. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t understand why there is any objection to this 
paper, since the original list of proposed papers for the USSR group, as it ap- 
peared in the IPR Notes of October, listed a. Economic and Social development in 
Siberia and the Soviet Far East. The list that the USSR group proposed divided 
this group into two papers: 7'he first and second Five-Year plans in the Soviet Far 
East, for the economic development; The National Policy in the Soviet Far East 
for the social development. It is true that they do not provide a paper on their 
foreign relations in the Far East, as was proposed in the original outline. That, 
however, could be an additional paper and need not exclude Dimanshtien’s. 

You did not ask me for any comments on this matier, but I am giving them for 
two reasons; first, because Dimanshtien, as you know, is the authority on this 
subject and his paper ought to be good; and, secondly, because I feel that this 
question has a bearing on the agenda and even more on the research problem of 
cultural relations (Incidently, if it has no bearing, my Buriats also are a bit 
extraneous). 

The next question is the “Suggestions for Round Table Agenda.” As I under- 
stand it, the six points listed here would all be taken up in each of the first four 
major round tables, as announced in your letter of December 18th. For the fifth 
round table on “Changing balance of political forces in the Pacific” a different 
agenda would be worked out later. 

I would suggest adding one or two topics under several of the headings. Under 
8, Social Policy, I would add Social Insurance, in general. Under 4, Foreign 
Trade and Tariff Policy, I would add “Manipulation of value of currency.” 
Perhaps this is covered by “Foreign Exchange Policy,” but it should be clearly 
stated. Under 6, National Defence Policy, it would be interesting to get an idea 
of the meaning of “Defense,” as the term is used in each country: e. g., how far 
U. S. defense extends to defending the Monroe Doctrine; offense as defence; ete, 

Another question I would raise is in regard to the inclusion of “Class con- 
sciousness” under Social Policy. I think it is fair to say the USSR is the only 
country that has the development of class consciousness as part of its social policy. 
Other countries tend to foster patriotism, nationalism, or racial consciousness. I 
think this question is very interesting, but that some other term should be found 
to cover class consciousness and all the others, something that would mean “THE 
policy in regard to fostering some type of social psychology or mass attitude.” 
Perhaps “Mass attitudes” would serve though it would need a certain amount of 
explanation. 

The first three points in the agenda could be considered matters of primarily 
domestic importance, while the last three are directly international in their 
effects. In view of the fact that the topics for the round tables in your letter 
of December 18 emphasises the international effects of the respective national 
policies. I think it might be advisable to stress this in the agenda by putting 
under each of the last three points, 4, 5, 6, a definite topic on ‘International 
repercussions of, or reactions to, “The Foreign trade policy, Monetary policy, 
and Defence Policy, * * 
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Exutsir No. 1011 
Copy for W. L. Holland. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
Tokyo, May 4, 1935. 
Dr. V. E. MoTYLev, 
20 Razin Street, Moscow. 
Dear Dr. Morytev: This is to confirm our recent interchange of cables as 
follows: 
“Tokyo, April 22nd. 


“Cable whether coming Orient if so dates arriving China, Japan.” 


“Moscow, April 23rd. 


“Trip Soviet Far East definitely scheduled June. Possibility visiting 
China, Japan, Korea decided late May. In case positive decision arriving 
July.” 


The object of this letter is to inquire whether, in the event of your visiting 
China, Japan, and Korea, you would like me to arrange for Mr. W. L. Holland 
to meet you on or about the 1st of July, either in Peiping, Dairen, or Changchun 
(Hsinking). Mr. Holland is writing to Kanterovitch at this time very fully with 
reference to the recommendations which we are passing on to the National 
Councils in the light of the discussions at the Tokyo conference. They involve 
a substantial change in the program as adopted at Banff. In addition to the 
correspondence between Holland and Kantorovitch it would facilitate coopera- 
tion between the Pacific Council and the Soviet Council if it were possible for 
Mr. Holland to meet you personally. Among others there would be three advan- 
tages in such a meeting; 1) mutual acquaintance between yourself and Holland, 
and discussion of the I. P. R. research program, 2) you could tell Mr. Holland 
of the latest developments in the U. S. S. R. I. P. R., 3) Mr. Holland could 
assist in putting you in touch with I. P. R. and other leaders in China and 
Japan so as to make your visits as fruitful as possible from the point of view both 
of the I. P. R. and of the other purposes you have in mind in coming to the 
Far East. 

If you are not able to visit China and Japan but would like to have Mr. 
Holland spend a couple of days with you, he could meet you either at Manchouli 
or Vladivostok on or about the fifth of July. 

If you desire it Mr. Holland would be glad to spend a week with you in the 
first half of July either in China, Manchuria, the Soviet Far East, or Japan. 
It would be a tremendous education for Holland to have the privilege of meeting 
you. I realize, however, that your engagements in the Soviet Far East may 
make such a meeting impossible. 

As you know, I shall be in Honolulu from May 22nd to June 8rd. Would you 
please cable me, CARTER, INPAREL, HONOLULU, as soon as possible after my 
arrival in Honolulu as to whether you would like to have Holland meet you, 
and, if so, when and where. 

Holland himself has to leave Yokohama for Honolulu on either July 9th or 
July 19th. He can easily stay in the Far East until July 19th if this permits of 
meeting you. He is transferring his Far Eastern headquarters from Tokyo to 
Shanghai at the end of this month. His forwarding address throughout June 
will be % The China Institute of Pacific Relations, 123 Boulevard de Montigny, 
Shanghai; cables; HoLLaNp, INPAREL, SHANGHAI. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwakp C. CARTER. 





ExuHIeiT No, 1012 
Copy for Miss Austern. 
SuNsET FARM, 
Lee, Mass., 10th September, 1935. 


Dr. V. E. Motirev, 
20, Razin Street, Moscow, U.S. 8. R. 
Dear Dr. Morticev: You will be receiving a formal acknowledgment from Mr. 
F, C. Atherton, the Treasurer in Honolulu, of the Soviet Council's very generous 
contribution of $2,000 (American) to the budget of the Pacific Council. I want, 
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however, to add my own personal and official thanks, through you, to the Soviet 
Council, for this substantial aid in financing the international work of the I. P. R. 
It means a great deal, that the newest of the national member groups should 
make so generous a contribution within a year of its formation. 
With kindest personal regards, 
I am, sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


CxHibiT No. 1013 
Moscow—MEeEtTING IN MOTYLEV’s OFFICE, 12-2: 30 


Marcu 31, 1936. 


Present : Motylev, Harondar, Carter, Lattimore, Moore, Tyler, Donaldson. 

To be discussed at a future conference: The Administrative problems of the 
I. P. R., and the problems of the Pacific Area. 

Motylev said that he would arrange conversations with individuals who were 
primarily interested in Mongolia, for Mr. Lattimore in particular; and the Far 
East in general, for Mr. Carter. 

Lattimore wanted to see all the reports and books on Mongolia available. 
Motylev stated that these were almost entirely in Russian, but if some could be 
found in Mongolian these would be produced for Lattimore, otherwise Moore could 
help L. with the Russian texts. 

Motylev said that his report was ready for the Yosemite conference, and that he 
had collected immense wealth of material. All reports Harondar would translate. 

Hechange of Literature.—Carter requested that more literature be sent to 
New York dealing with the internal development of the Soviet Union. 

Pacific Affairs to be discussed at a future conference. 

Organisational questions.—Questions were to be formulated to be answered 
at a future conference, in conversation not in writing. 

Motylev said that he was ready to discuss contradictions and interrelations 
in the Pacific, Britain’s role in the Pacific, ete. 

Carter desired that his staff should have the Atlas shown and explained to them. 

German-Japanese alliance-—Motylev stated that a German-Japanese alliance 
was only feasible from a military point of view. Japan could not possibly hope 
to wage a war against the Soviet Union single-handed. Germany is strong in 
the air, Japan is not. From an economic standpoint the alliance is ridiculous. 
Neither party can expect to gain anything. Both are deficient in raw materials, 
both export finished goods. In fact, they are economic rivals. 

Soviet Far East industrialization was predetermined and inevitable without 
Japanese aggression. Naturally since 1931 it has been influenced by military 
considerations. The direction remains the same, but the tempo has changed. 
Japanese action has necessitated acceleration. 


ExuisiT No. 1014 
May 18, 1936. 
ECC from FVF: 

In reply to your letter of May 12th regarding the allocation of Harriet Moore’s 
services to the Pacific Council for the next year or two, the matter rests of 
course almost entirely with her. The work which the American Council would 
like her to do would, I think, fit easily into your own plan for using her. 
Specifically, she is now at work on the translation of Kantorovich’s book on 
American policy in China, in collaboration with Kathleen Barnes. We would 
like to have this job finished as soon as possible. She is also engaged in the 
preparation of an article for the Far EASTERN Survey scheduled for publication 
at the end of June or early in July. We would of course also like to have this 
job completed. We would further like to have her contribute occasionally to 
the Far EAsTern Survey during the next year or two, and we would like to 
feel somewhat free in asking her cooperation on the various things in which she 
is a specialist. 

But all these projects, as I have mentioned, fit as well into your scheme of things 
as into ours, so that I cannot see that it makes a great deal of difference to us 
whether she carries on under your banner or under ours. One additional fact 
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should be mentioned, namely that the American Council probably cannot afford 
the luxury of two Russian experts, and we would welcome having the Pacific 
Council take over the services of one of them. 


Exuipsir No. 1015 


CouNCIL OF THE USSR, 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
20, Razin Street, Moscow, June 11, 1936. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York. 

Dear Carter: I take this opportunity to express once more my regret that 
I was not able, as promised, to send you our recommendations for the modification 
of the Yosemite agenda to London. This delay was caused by the absence from 
Moscow of several members of our Council which prevented us from urranging a 
general meeting of the Council for the discussion and approval of these amend- 
ments. 

Bearing in mind that because of the short time left at your disposal you would 
not be able to communicate our comments to other member countries, we decided 
to confine them exclusively to Round Table programme No. 3 (Economic Develop- 
ment and Nationality Policy of the Soviet Union). 

We would offer the following suggestions : 

(1) We proposed to omit entirely from Round Table No. 3 agenda item 29, or 
at least, to reformulate it radically. The original wording (‘‘privations suffered 
by the entire population under the First 5 Year Plan”) reminds one of the unfair 
anti-soviet statements one can still find in some foreign papers. We are confident 
that you would prefer to avoid the unfavourable impression which would inevita- 
bly be produced here should such a statement appear in a questionnaire published 
by a serious scientific organization. 

(2) Item 30 should read: “the peasants as compared to the proletariat ; collec- 
tive farmers as compared to individual farmers” instead of ‘‘opposed.” The use 
of the word “opposed” could resujt in an absolutely wrong conception of the 
situation which in no way corresponds to the actual relations between the peas- 
antry and the proletariat in the U.S. 8S. R. 

(5) In item 40 (page 21 IPR Nores) the question “If so, would she be willing 
to and would the other powers allow her to?” should be omitted. Reply to such 
a question could naturally not be given by the Soviet delegation and it is up to 
the delegates of corresponding countries to answer it. 

(4) We consider unnecessary the inclusion of item 44 as all questions treated 
therein are covered fully by the two preceding items. 

(5) In items 40 and 45 the relations between the USSR and Sinkiang are 
presented as a special separate problem. These relations should really be dis 
cussed simultaneously with Sino-Soviet relations as a whole. 

(6) Referring to item 46, we were surprized to see that the Soviet nationality 
policy could be characterized as “offensive.” The application of this term seems 
so irrelevant that we would prefer not to see it in the agenda. 

(7) It would seem more feasible to transfer discussion of item 47 to Round 
Table No. 1 (USA). The same refers to item 49. The problems covered should 
be discussed in Round Table No, 5. 

These are the essential minimum changes which, we believe, should be intro- 
duced into the agenda. 

At the same time I would like to point out that in our estimation the programme 
of discussion in Round Table No. 5 does not give adequate consideration to the 
problem of determining the aggressor in the Pacific. On the contrary, some of 
the questions are evidently intended to present this problem in a form as vague 
and indefinite as possibie. As an example, question No. 4 could be indicated. 

Once more I repeat that to my regret I am not in the position to offer our 
criticism of other Round Table topies as I perfectly realize that before intro- 
ducing any change you would have to communicate with the respective countries 
which is impossible in view of the short time left. 

Sincerely yours, 
Motylev, 
V. E. Mory.ev. 

EH 
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Exuisit No. 1016 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 18, 1936. 
Unofficial and Confidential. 

DEAR CARTER: Referring to your letter of July 8. 

It was a pleasure to me to see you and to make the appointments which 
you requested in connection with your recent visit to Washington. 

With regard to the question which you ask in relation to the text of a mimeo- 
graphed memorandum on Far Eastern policy a copy of which you enclose: 

First of all a bit of narrative. Early in April I attended, by invitation, a 
luncheon where foreign policy was to be under discussion. I was seated beside 
a very intelligent woman whom I met for the first time who is active in the 
work of women’s clubs. In the course of our conversation this woman asked 
whether I had seen a memorandum which was being circulated by the “Cause 
and Cure of War”, on American Far Eastern policy. I said that I had not. 
She produced from her pocketbook a copy of the memorandum to which she 
referred, with which the copy you give me now is identical. I glanced through 
that copy and remarked on the fact and that she considered it outrageous that 
such materials were circulated thus anonymously; she went on to say that 
she had received this paper along with a number of other papers in an envelope 
of materials sent her from the office of the Cause and Cure of War in New York, 
and that she thought that all the other papers had some indication of source 
or authorship or @oth. She inquired whether I considered the presentation given 
in this memorandum of our Far Eastern policy in its actuality a fair presenta- 
tion; also whether I would care to express myself (to her) with regard to the 
suggestions offered in the latter part of the text. 

In the light of the above, you will realize that it is very interesting to me 
to have the account which you give of the origin of this document. You do not 
ask the same questions which were asked of me on the occasion to which I refer; 
and I shall not now make the same comments that I made (to her) at that 
time. You state, however, that now you and Mr. Field would like to have 
from me “a full personal criticism of this statement’; and you expressly ask, 
“To what extent does the .... statement represent various schools of thought 
now current in the United States? 

Before addressing myself to this request and enquiry, may I take the liberty 
of making the observation that any attempt which I might make to respond 
to the request of criticism of the statement under reference would in my opinion 
be of far greater value to all concerned had the enquiry and the response been 
made before the memorandum was circulated—in January 1936. I believe 
that it is regarded as axiomatic that when statements have been made and 
there are later made statements in criticism or correction thereof, the latter 
never catch up with the former. 

I am sure that both you and Mr. Field must realize that it is not possible for 
me to discuss Far Eastern policy or statements made with regard thereto on a 
purely “personal” basis. I am in an official position: I am an official; I have 
as an official some knowledge of and constant connection with the question of 
American Far Eastern policy; and I cannot separate what I learn, what I know 
and what I think as an official (and in relation to public matters) from what 
I know and what I think as a private person. It does not seem to me that any 
very useful purpose would be served by my attempting—especially at this time— 
to set down in writing something purporting to be a “personal” criticism of the 
statement of policy under reference. Moreover, I have reached that point (age?) 
where the exercise of criticism gives no pleasure and little if any gratification; 
and, in addition, “life is short” and there is paucity of time, I shall, nevertheless, 
take time and make an effort to make some comments—because you ask it and 
because I hope that it may be helpful. 

To begin with, [et’s forget the authorship and the circumstances of origin of 
the memorandum. Let me treat the matter wholly impersonally and on the 
basis solely of what appears in the memorandum. 

To the express question asked in the last sentence of your letter, quoted above, 
I can answer readily that the statement seems to me clearly to set forth what 
are the concepts and views of some “schools” of thought now current in the 
United States. Going further, I may say that it does not, in my opinion, ac- 
curately portray or adequately take account of the reasoning, the conclusions and 
the courses of action of the American Government (whether in the past or now). 

The author sets out to state, “First, what our Far Eastern policy actually is.” 
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In that connection, in the first paragraph he makes it appear that the building 
up of our Navy is intended “to make enforcement” of our policy “possible in 
the future.” He makes it appear that it is a part of our policy to “maintain” 
equal trading opportunities for all foreigners in China and to “maintain” China’s 
territorial and administrative integrity. Iam not aware that it is the thought or 
intent of the American Government to “enforce” its views or to “maintain” a par- 
ticular situation in the Far East. It has been, it is, and I think it will continue 
to be the policy of the United States to pursue in and with regard to the Far 
Zast objectives similar to or identical with those which it pursues in other parts 
of the world. Important among these objectives are enjoyment by American 
nationals, American ships, and American trade of equal opportunities and fair 
and nondiscriminatory treatment; and, enjoyment by free peoples of rights of 
sovereignty and independence within the territories which are theirs. But—to 
seek and to advocate constantly the acceptance and application of certain prin- 
ciples is one thing; to insist (up to and by threat or use of force) upon the appli- 
cation of those principles is quite another thing. 

The primary purpose of the present building up of the American Navy is, as 
I understand it, not to enforce upon others the views of this country or of the 
existing Administration but to diminish the likelihood of resort by others to 
methods and instruments of force in such assaults upon American nationals or 
interests as, if made, would tend to lead to war; and, if war should come, to 
ensure as far as possible against hostilities being brought to our own shores 
or onto our own soil and against a final victory over us by the armed forces of 
the assaulting nation. In other words, the naval program is designed for the 
purpose of keeping this country out of war. (There are, of course, and there 
‘an be differences of opinion with regard to the eflicacy of armament as an 
instrument or agency for keeping its possessor out of war. There is less room 
for difference with regard to the soundness, in the event of war, of the view 
cited by Voltaire that “God is always on the side of the heaviest battalions.” ) 

The author’s treatment of the subject of our Far Eastern policy makes it 
appear that he considers that the activities of the American Government in 
and with regard to the Far East have been and are directed almost entirely 
and almost exclusively to the protection and promotion of American business in- 
terests. This is, in my opinion, altogether too narrow a concept. American 
policy and American action in and with regard to the Far East have for more 
than a century revolved around and been concerned with at least three things: 
protection and promotion of American trade*; protection and promotion of 
American cultural efforts and influences (especially in the field of missionary 
activities—evangelistic, educational, philanthropic, etc.) ; and advancement of 
certain political concepts which prevail among the American people, especially 
the concept that independent nations have the right to remain independent and 
that international relations should be regulated by processes of discussion and 
agreement rather than processes of war. 

It is by no means certain that “China remains one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, future market of American commodities and capital.” 

It is absolutely erroneous, in my opinion, to say that, “Traditional American 
Far Eastern policy is based strictly on commercial interests. The present Far 
Eastern policy of the Government is ultimately based on nothing more nor less 
than commercial interests.” American Far Eastern policy, in line with American 
foreign policy in general, has rested and still rests on a far broader basis than 
merely that of ‘commercial interest”, trade, or investments. 

Not accepting, as you can see very clearly that 1 do not, the author’s account 
of what the policy of the United States “actually is,” I feel that it would be futile 
for me to discuss the suggestions which he makes for change of policy. I may 
say, however, that I do not regard the building up of the Navy or the maintenance 
in Far Eastern waters of American ships (und at some points in China of small 
contingents of American landed forces) or the development of American aviation 
in the Pacitie Ocean as intended “to defend American imperialistic interests 
in the Far East” or for “the military protection of American investments and 
business abroad.” 

The subject under discussion is too big for compression into any satisfactory 
discussion within the limits of the seven pages of the memorandum under refer- 
ence or the limtis of a letter such as I am now taking time to write. No one ean, 
in my opinion, say in a few words and categorically what American policy is, 


*And, of course, protection of the lives and various rights (general) of American 
nationals. 
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than to avoid disseminating statements which, purporting to be statements of 
what it is, declare it to be that which it is not. 

It is the policy and the effort of the American Government in any administra- 
tion to safeguard and promote the interests of the United States. In different 
administrations and at different moments there will be differences in methods 
resorted to and instrumentalities employed; but by and large each administra- 
tion reflects the fundamental thought and attitude of the American people. Are 
the American people solicitously interested in the idea of protection by their 
Government to the nth degree of American “‘business interests” in the Far East? 
Do they desire, would they support resort by this country to arms to “enforce” 
the principle of the “open door” in China or to “maintain” China’s administra- 
tive or territorial integrity? Our Far Eastern policy is a part of our foreign 
policy in general. We use certain methods and certain instruments in connection 
with certain problems and certain situations in the Far East because those prob- 
lems and situations are peculiar. But the objectives of our action in that connec- 
tion are neither peculiar nor unique. And a changing of the methods and the 
instrumentalities would by no means signify or effect an alteration of the 
objectives. 

I am going to give you for your and Mr. Field's confidential information a 
copy (herewith enclosed) of a memorandum which I wrote sometime ago which 
relates to one part of our many problems in connection with the general question 
of operations or course of action in connection with the Far East. When you 
have perused this, please be so good as to return the copy to me. You may make 
of the thoughts expressed in it any use which you may see fit short of quoting it 
with any attribution as to source. If you really care to make a careful study of 
what I believe to be the essential principles of our foreign policy, I shall be glad 
to send you upon request therefor, for your confidential consideration, a copy of 
the talk which I gave at the Army War College last December on that subject. 

With cordial regards and all best wishes—always, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) STANLEY K. HoRNBECK. 

Enclosure: Memorandum. 


Exuisit No. 1017 


129 East 52Nv STREET, 
New York City, 19th October 1936. 
Mr. FREDERICK V. FIELD, 
New York City. 

Dear Frep: This morning I received your round-robin with the copy of 
Alsberg’s important letter of October Sth to Holland and Holland's letter of 
comment to you of October 13th. 1 agree heartily with Alsberg that it would 
be a grand thing for the IPR if it got into the position not of asking the 
S. S. R. C. for funds but of telling it where it ought to head in in research. 

Of the various proposals before me 1 would personally be inclined to put in 
the first category Holland’s proposal with reference to the economic and political 
status of the Philippines and your own with reference to the American Navy 
in the Pacific. How the other questions were rated and broken up you and 
your colleagues, Alsberg and Holland, should determine better than I. One 
problem is to get questions into manageable proportions. If the continuation 
of Remer’s work could be done without too great an expenditure it would 
clear up several important questions, The study of American shipping and 
shipping policies is of considerable importance and if the study of this problem 
went ahead concurrently with the study of the American Navy each might 
throw a little light on the other. 

Of course a full length study of the American Stake in the Far East is a 
niajor item on the agenda of the American Council. If a very able far-reaching 
scholar could be put to work on this problem by the S.S.R.C. he would profit 
enormously by the work that you have already done and might add substantially 
by way of verification and supplement. 

I am all for going ahead at the full steam with Alsberg’s excellent suggestion 
and I am glad that you and Alsberg and Holland have the framing of the project 
in hand. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwakrp C. CARTER, 
Copies: Alsberg 
Holland 
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\xHBir No. 1018 


129 Bast 52Np SrrReet, 
New York City, 5th January, 1937. 
Dr. STANLEY K. HORNBECK, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear HorneecK: A temporary member of,the Institute's International Secre- 
tariat is making for us at this time a study of Germany’s position in the Far 
East. In connection with his studies he has run across the question of the Ger- 
man-Japanese Alliance, news of which was published in Moscow, Paris, Shanghai 
and Budapest in the first part of 1919 as having been concluded in Stockholm in 
1918. Most of the news items trace back to a message in cipher which it was 
stated was sent by Major Slaughter of the United States Army from Siberia to 
Washington. According to these dispatches Major Slaughter was an observer 
with the Allied Intervention Forces in Siberia and got the Treaty and a note on 
the oceasion of the occupation of Perm by Admiral Kolchak. 

I do not know whether you are in a position to answer any of the questions 
which my colleague wishes me to put, but, if you can answer any or all of them, I 
shall be grateful. Here they are:— 

a. General Graves mentions Major Slaughter but does not describe his 
duties, particularly while at Perm. Do you know what these were. 

b. Did Major Slaughter really send a message in cipher regarding the 
alleged German-Japanese Treaty? If so, from what place and by what 
‘able service? 

ce. Did Major Slaughter ever report as to how he got the document? Were 
there any middlemen involved, for example, Chinese or White Russians, or 
did he find the document himself? 

d. Was the original document sent subsequently to Washington? If so, 
in what form was it and in what language? 

e. Reports in Paris, perhaps circulated by the Chinese Delegation to the 
Peace Conference, state that the document was a part of a correspondence 
between the Soviet Government and the Soviet Ambassador to Berlin. Is 
there any explanation of why the document was left in Perm by the Soviets? 
Did Major Slaughter give any evidence to the effect that the Bolsheviks left 
the document in Perm by design? 

f. When Senator Lodge on July 15, 1919, inserted the dispatches regard- 
ing the Treaty in the United States Senate Documents was there any formal 
protest made by the Japanese Embassy in Washington? Did the State De- 
partment have any answer sent to Senator Lodge or to the Senate regarding 
the authenticity of the Treaty? 

g. Is it known whether Senator Lodge was in possession of any other 
information besides these dispatches of which the United States Govern 
ment also had knowledge? For example, was Major Slaughter back from 
Siberia and was he permitted to give information to Senator Lodge or to 
other private persons? 

Do the files on the matter give any evidence as to whether Senator Lodge 
discussed the matter formally and directly either with the United States 
Army or with the Department of State? 

h. If there are any clippings or references in your files relating to the 
matter, would it be possible for you to have someone in your office send us 
the titles and dates to aid in our study of this question? 

I do not know whether any of these questions are out of order, but I know 
you will not hesitate to let me know which, if any, of the questions you are in a 
position to answer. 

Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp C. CARTER. 


(Handwritten:) Unofficial. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 30, 19387. 
E. C. Carrer, Esquire, 
Secretary-General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East Fifty-second Street, New York, New York. 

Dear Carter: Referring to your letter of January 5 laying before me, on be- 
half of an unnamed temporary member of the Institute’s International Secre- 
tariat, certain questions,— 
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I am able to give informally answers to some of the questions as follows: 

(a) Major Slaughter, formerly Assistant Military Attaché in Russia, was 
assigned to duty with the Siberian Expeditionary Force in September 1918. 
General Graves immediately directed Major Slaughter to proceed wherever 
necessary in Siberia to maintain contact with both Czech and Russian Head- 
quarters, and to keep the American Commanding Officer informed in regard to 
developments. Major Slaughter was in effect Liaison Officer and Military Ob- 
server with both Czech and Russ®%in Armies as General Graves’ representative 
for the United States Army from September 1918 until January 1920. 

(b) In November 1918, probably about November 20, a Bolshevik Commissar, 
well known to Major Slaughter, informed him that such a treaty was known 
to exist and that the treaty and all pertinent facts had been published in the 
“Rote Fahn,” communist publication of Hamburg, on or about November 8, 
1918, and that it would also be published in the Moscow Izvestiya immediately. 
A few weeks later, probably about December 20, the same Commissar informed 
Major Slaughter that he had been to Moscow and showed Major Slaughter a 
copy of the Jzvestiya containing the alleged treaty but declined to surrender the 
p:per. On the capture of Perm, Major Slaughter proceeded at once to that place 
to go over the copies of the Jzvestiya required by law to be kept in court and 
publie offices. Copies were made under court direction and given to Major 
Slaughter. Because Major Slaughter declared this news dispatch to have little 
or no value, the Commissar stated that he would secure photostat copies of the 
treaty. Early in February 1919, the Commissar showed what purported to be 
a photostat copy of the treaty in German and in Japanese. There was also said 
to be an unofficial initialed copy in French. The Commissar declined to sur- 
render the copy without substantial payment, and in view of lack of authentica- 
tion Major Slaughter declined to purchase the copy. 

An interpreter, who translated the alleged treaty as published in Izvestiya, 
later, on arrival in Peking, gave a copy to a North China newspaper, and this 
was published with many apparent factual details intended to give weight to the 
story of the existence of the alleged treaty. 

(c) No. 

(d) Answered above. 

(e) Answered above. 

(f) Question. 

(g) No. No. Question. 

(h) Question, 

You will note that I have not attempted to answer those portions of questions 
(f), (g) and (h) which relate to the Department’s files. A preliminary exami- 
nation of the files indicates that we have not a great amount of material on the 
subject of this alleged treaty; also, that publicity of one kind or another was 
given at many points in Europe, at the time, to stories with regard to the alleged 
treaty. In view of the fact that the whole matter seems to have rested on 
foundations of mere affirmation and allegation, I am reluctant to ask that anyone 
in the Department give much time to a study of it. It is clear that the De- 
partment did not give credence to the stories that such a treaty had been 
concluded. 

Could you give me an exact reference to the U. S. Senate document or docu- 
ments in which “Senator Lodge on July 15, 1919, inserted the dispatches regard- 
ing the Treaty’? 

It should be understood, of course, that, in any use which may be made of 
the information given above, there should be made neither reference to nor 
attribution to the Department of State or the undersigned. 

With all best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


STANLEY K, HORNBECK. 
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Exurinit No. 1019 
CouNCIL oF THE U. S. S. R. 
INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS 


Moscow, January 15, 1937. 
Mr. B. C. CARTER, 


Secretary-General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York. 

Dear CARTER: First of all I want to thank you for sending us the manuscript of 
the Soviet chapter of “PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFic 1936.” Having carefully studied 
its contents I note with satisfaction that in general it renders a correct summary 
of the discussion at the Conference. In view of that I was quite surprised to 
read the first preliminary paragraph. This literary introduction to the subject 
is so queer, not to say offensive, that I simply cannot make up iny mind to see 
how a statement of that kind could be incorporated in the report. 1 sincerely 
believe that the author intended to say something different. I would request 
you to omit it altogether and begin the chapter from the second paragraph as the 
first one is entirely inadmissible from the viewpoint of the Soviet Council. 

Passing to our comments on the report as such, I would !|.ke to offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

For the purpose of permitting the readers a more objective and comprehensive 
study of the problems involved we believe it would be desirable to introduce some 
corrections and additions: 

(1) To begin with, I would request you, insofar as possible, to quote my state- 
ments instead of rendering their summary. This does in no way mean that we 
are discontented with the summary as given in the report, but we would rather 
prefer to see those statements printed in full as we believe them to be of signifi- 
cance as a matter of principle. 

(2) Every time mention is made of separate statements made in Round Tables, 
the manuscript invariably refers to “an English member,” “an American member” 
and so forth. We fully realize that the disclosure of the names of those who 
participated in Round Table discussion might unfavourably affect the frankness 
of their statements at future Conferences. However, we believe it is possible 
and would well serve our common purposes if some discrimination was intro- 
duced here for stressing the importance of the statements made by the heads 
of the delegations. This could easily and conveniently be done by saying “a 
leading member of the British delegation,” or “a distinguished American mem- 
ber,” ete. In particular we believe it would be necessary to resort to such a 
method of stressing the importance of some statements on pages 20-22 of the 
manuscript covering the German-Japanese alliance. 

(3) Two further remarks are of utmost importance from our viewpoint. The 
first concerns the German-Japanese agreement. On page 21 of the manuscript 
it is stated that “the French members were only partially satisfied with the 
Japanese denial of the existence of such a treaty, since it did not extend to the 
future possibilities.” As you probably remember, Mr. Sarraut’s second state- 
ment was followed by Mr. Yoshizawa taking the word for the second time and 
saying that he did not admit such an agreement could be concluded even in 
future. We believe this second statement should be included in the report for 
the purpose of adequate presentation of such an important problem, This would 
also throw light on the existence of difference of opinion on the same question 
between members of the delegation of one and the same country ; while in Moscow, 
you mentioned this was one of the main objectives of I.P.R. Conferences. In 
this particular case this wonld be of primary importance as it would reveal the 
fact that there are influential circles in Japan, which are not agreeing with the 
aggressive attitude in Japan's foreign policy. 

(4) The second remark concerns Mr. Takayanagi’s statements. We believe 
it would be essential to include Mr. Takayanagi’s outburst and our full reply 
{my statement at Round Table “B” session on Aug. 19), of course excluding 
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those parts of the latter which were presented on the preceding pages of the 
report. As a result the two different trends in Japanese public opinion—a 
manifestation of which could also be found, as you know it, in the statements 
of the Japanese delegates—would be embodied, at least superficially, in the 
report. On the other hand this would be an explanation of the firm reply given 
by the Soviet delegation to Mr. Takayanagi, and would at the same time supply 
an answer to the question as to the reasons justifying the location of considerable 
Soviet forces in the Far East. Otherwise the report is offering no answer to 
this question. 

(5) On page 24, where my words are extensively quoted, a sentence concern- 
ing Germany has been omitted. I would request you to include it. 

(6) I would further like to direct your attention to two more items. On 
page 2 of the manuscript we read about “the absence of expansionist tendencies 
in the Soviet Union in the immediate future.” Insofar as I can remember the 
words “near iuture” have been mentioned at the Conference in connection with 
Soviet exports and not with eventual war. A mention of these words in a differ- 
ent connection might be misleading. 

The second remark concerns our understanding of classless society as pre- 
sented on page 3 of the manuscript. The report failed to convey a correct inter- 
pretation of our idea. Instead it would be much better to quote paragraphs 4, 11, 
and 12 of the new Soviet Constitution. 

(7) Moreover, I have a number of suggestions to offer purely concerning the 
matter of wording. 

On page 7 instead of the words “socialists maintain” we should have: ‘Soviet 
delegates maintain.” 

On page 10 the sentence: “One should call the U. S. S. R. a directed rather than 
a planned economy” is of no real importance from the viewpoint of the report 
as such. However, it is absolutely inadmissible to Soviet representatives. The 
Soviet economy is a socialist economy and the above sentence, as we understand 
it, confuses a socialist economy with fascist methods of directing national econ- 
omy. As you perhaps remember, this has been specially emphasized by Comr. 
Stalin in his interview given to Roy Howard. I think that the report would in 
no way suffer if that sentence were simply eliminated. 

On page 11 we find reference to the “so-called dumping” “disturbing certain 
markets.” It seems to me that the use of such misleading words is hardly 
feasible. 

On page 18, when speaking about commodities the U. S. S. R. would have to 
secure abroad, I would like you to add that we had in mind such commodities 
“as for example bananas.” 

On page 26 (second line from the bottom) it seems to me that my own words 
are attributed to the Japanese delegate. 

On page 36 I found traces of considerable hesitation on the part of the editor 
as to the manner in which Mr. Lattimore should be presented to the reader. 
We would find no objection to his being called “an outstanding expert on 
Mongolian problems.” 

On page 32 (last lines) my statement to the effect that China should be allowed 
to work out its own destiny without foreign interference is badly located. An 
impression could be thereby created that my statement was directed against 
collective security, which of course is absurd. Please have this statement of mine 
transferred to some other place or omit it entirely. 

On page 43 it is stated that “the U. S. 8S. R. thought it possible to accept this 
offer and agreed to create a demarcation commission.” This is probably a bad 
misprint, as in the statement I issued on this problem, which has been handed 
to the Secretariat in writing, I used the word “redemarcation.” As you know, we 
consider this difference to be politically of essential importance. I would like the 
editor of the book to bear this in mind. 

On page 45 terrorist activities of certain Japanese fascist officers are referred 
to as related to Marxian ideology. This is such an unbelievable libel, that 
nothing more absurd could be invented. You will greatly oblige me by eliminating 
this passage. I believe this could be done easily as the corresponding words 
are not quoted but rendered in the form of a summary. 

Finally, I would suggest to supplement the report by an appendix, in which 
be printed the main statements of the Chairman of delegations presented at 
plenary sessions; it would be worth while to include the most interesting pro- 
nouncements of other leading delegates (for example Mr. Bisson’s) at the same 
sessions. I believe that such a supplement would be of real value to serious 
students of the problems of the Pacific. 


so 66 
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I have to stress here that under no circumstances would I want to create any 
kind of inconvenience to you in connection with adopting my suggestions out- 
lined in items (2), (3) and (4). Will*you kindly accept them in that case only 
if that can be done without any difficulties or complications. However, I would 
insist on eliminating altogether the introductory paragraph on page 1, as I 
believe this is quite necessary. 

As a whole I note with considerable satisfaction that the present report is 
very favorably differing from that published in I. P.R. NOTES. From the politi- 
cal viewpoint, the standard of presentation of all questions is high and they are 
objectively interpreted. 

Iam awaiting with great interest the publication of this volume. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) V. E. Motylev 
V. E. MOorytev. 
EH 
P. S. (handwritten) Manuscript herewith returned. G. H. 





ExHrsit No. 1020 
ECC 


Extract From Letrrer DaTEp SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 18, 1935, OWEN LATTIMORE 
TO CATHERINE PORTER 


I find around here that the knowing Mr. John Thompson of the San Francisco 
Daily News has an explanation of the Moscow trials which is widely accepted. 
It is simply that Stalin is getting rid of all the people “who knew him when” 
so as to monopolize control of the political machine. To me this simply does not 
make sense because even from the little I know of the personalities of 1917, 1918, 
it is clear that a number of the people who have since come to be classified as 
Old Bolsheviks did not properly belong to the famous closely welded core of 
the Communist Party. On the contrary, many of them were radicals who be- 
longed to the fringe of the Party and many of them had already been known 
for years of obstinate partisans of one or another variant theory. 

As a reader, I should like to find a good article on the Who’s Who of the Old 
Bolsheviks, sorting out who was really a close follower of Lenin and who was a 
more or less loosely harnessed sidekick whom only Lenin’s genius could keep 
pulling in the traces. As an editor, I don’t know whether I should prompt any- 
one to write such an article at the present time. 





ExH1pir No, 1021 
JANUARY 15, 1937. 

Dear Mr. Carter: In re the Hazard article, I would say that he has done a 
fine job. In answer to your questions specifically, I think: 

a. His account is very thorough and well documented. 

b. His article in no way reveals his point of view. He is presenting the Soviet 
analysis, with no apologies or comments. His article, however, does reveal a 
thorough understanding of the theory of Marxism. This means nothing in 
particular, since no student in a Soviet field is permitted to escape without this. 

ec. I likewise do not think it possible to judge much about his imaginative 
qualities from this article, as it is a straight-forward factual account. 1 think 
the article is quite well arranged, and, except for unavoidable condensation of 
large fields of law, it is written in a comprehensible and easy-reading style. I 
may be a poor judge of this, however, as at the moment I am extremely interested 
in the subject. 

Thank you for sending me the reprint, as I might not have taken the time to 
read it, just from its title. I will appreciate your sending me any other articles 
on the Soviet Union that you happen to see in out-of-the-way places. 

In re Richard’s letter to Motylev: I wonder if it might not also be suggested 
that Richard find out how a decision is reached in the U. 8S. 8. R. to translate 
foreign books and whether there is some one institution where we should send 
our books immediately with this purpose in mind 

Motylev is likely to raise the whole question of getting Soviet material pub- 
lished abroad. Insofar as we have anything to say on this point, I hope we 
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will remind him that the question of editing Soviet translations is of paramount 
importance to us, if we are to sponsor any such publications. If we should 
make any arrangements with them about this, I expect we will run into difficulty 
on this point. Perhaps Motylev’s experience in regard to the Data Papers has 
shown him what we mean. He is not unaware of the work we had to put in 
on them, and he also probably knows that it did improve them. 

I would not be surprised if Motylevy wanted to know more about how and 
why the proceedings were written as they were. This is just a matter of 
information but I think Richard had better be prepared for it. 

In that letter I sent you from Harondar you will see some indication of the 
type of question he may ask. It might be a good idea for Bill to write him 
about the general principles on which it is done, to save Richard the explanation. 

Incidentally, I don’t think that Motyley will be particularly helpful in regard 
to increasing the circulation of our books in the USSR. It might be a good 
idea if Richard asked to be put in touch with the institution which handles 
the import of foreign books. He might be more successful in dealing directly 
with them, as they are the ones who publish lists, etc. and keep in touch with 
all the libraries. Moreover, I think that it is through them that all purchases 
must be made and it might be possible to establish some sort of an agency 
with them, as they are the ones who publish lists, ete., and keep in touch with 
sort of thing. He might also try to see the main libraries, such as the Communist 
Academy Library, which have special funds for the purchase of foreign books. 

You probably have heard that in the last Tikhii Okean there is an article by 
Voitinsky on the conference and on Whyte’s article. If you don’t know the 
contents I could make you an outline, or a translation, as you prefer. There 
is also an article by Motylev in Pravda on the position of Japanese workers 
and peasants as revealed in the big Mitsubishi book. 

I will be in the ARI office Saturday morning, if you want to talk to me about 
any of these things. At the moment I can’t think of anything else which 
Motylev might ask Richard. 

HARRIET. 


ExulIsir No. 1022 
“RoMM WIDELY KNOWN IN U. S. FoR PEACE EFFORTS 


“Viadimir Romm, who has ‘confessed’ that he was the contact man between 
the Trotzkyite conspirators in Russia and Trotzsky himself, is widely known 
to the press fraternity in the United States and was an active participant at 
the Institute of Pacific Relations conference at Yosemite last summer. 

“*Mr. Romm’'s confession of personal participation in something which never 
happened and in which it would have been physically imposible for him to 
have played the part to which he has confessed,’ said Chester H. Rowell, editor 
of The Chronicle, who was a delegate to the Yosemite meeting, ‘is only one 
more chapter in the unsolved mystery of these Russian conspiracy trials.’ 

“Romm, with his colleague, Dr. V. E. Motylev, famous geographer and director 
of the Institute of the Great Soviet World Atlas, had an important part in the 
conference at Yosemite, said Rowell. 

“*These two,’ he said, ‘were probably the hardest-working members of the 
institute, laboring with documents far into the night and frequently all night. 

“On account of his better knowledge of English, the brunt of the running 
discussions in the round tables fell on Romm, though the major written state- 
ments were usually made by Motylev. 

“‘Romm collaborated in their preparation. He made brilliant analyses of 
the Soviet economic and governmental! structure, and defended with the orthdox 
arguments even the ambiguous provisions for the freedom of the press in the new 
Soviet constitution. He was an accomplished linguist, speaking Russian, Ger- 
man, French, English, and Japanese, and an extremely capable newspaper man. 

“*T first worked with Mr. Romm in Japan, where I learned to know him as 
a newspaperman who I lived up to the highest standards of his profession 

“ ‘Personally, from many contacts with him, some of them close and continued, 
all over the world, I became very fond of Romm.’ 

“Rowell described Romm as one of the most important Soviet foreign corre- 
spondents and much the best known in America. He formerly represented 
‘Tass’, the Russian Associated Press, first in Europe and later in Japan. He 
was then transferred to America as the Washington correspondent of the Moscow 
‘Izvestia,’ of which Karl Radek, another of the ‘confessed’ conspirators, has 
long been editor. 
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“Romm was the first Russian observer accredited to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at its conference in Kyoto, Japan, in 1929, and was one of the two 
regular delegates at the institute conference at Yosemite. He also reported the 
national conventions of the two parties last summer and commented to friends 
that the procedure in Russia was far more democratic and less steam-rollered 
than these American conventions,” 

(Source: San Francisco Chronicle, January 1, 1937, p. 2.) 





Exuibit No. 1023 


STanrorp, Feb. 10, 1937. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
129 East 52nd St., New York. 

Dear Mr. Carter: I have gone over all Motilev’s revisions and find I am in 
full agreement with all the changes you and Harriet suggest. I'm sorry about 
the misunderstanding over the opening para. I did not realize that Harriet de- 
sired and expected it to be left out. 1 certainly have no objection to omitting it. 

I agree entirely to having Motilev’s reply to Takayanagi quoted directly and 
fully in Harriet’s chapter, and footnoted to the Takayanagi statement in 
Chapter Il. I am reluctant to give the Takayanagi statement in direct quota- 
tion as I had to reconstruct his words from two not completely identical records, 
and I feel that the present form is fuller and more accurate in substance than 
if I tried to quote disjointed parts of the recorder’s notes. 

In the footnote on page 39 of my chapter I now suggest adding the following 
words at the end of the note: 

”, where the Soviet member’s reply to the Japanese statement is directly 
quoted.” 

In the paragraph beginning near the foot of Page 39 of my chapter I see no 
reason to make any changes, but I am quite ready to accept any amendments 
from Harriet or you. 

I have generally adopted Motilev’s idea of using suitable adjectives to indicate 
the importance of speakers and will make further changes of this sort where it 
seems advisable. 

I accept your suggestion of quoting from the Constitution in a footnote. 

My only other comment is on Motiley’s wish to cut out the passage about 
Japanese officers being actuated by Marxian ideology. Il agree it seems an 
absurd libel, but it was said in all seriousness by a responsible Japanese, and if 
some Japanese think that, I suppose it is not without significance. My own 
inclination would have been to leave Harriet’s text as it is but add a sentence 
saying that to the Soviet and many other members such a statement seemed 
incredible. However, I don’t really mind if the passage is omitted and will 
gladly accept Harriet’s and your judgment. 

You are right in thinking that wherever possible we are including in the 
text the relevant and important parts of the national chairmen’s statements. 
I don’t think it practicable or advisable to reproduce them all in an appendix, 
even if we could afford the space. Many of them, you recall, are already 
printed in IPR Notes. 

All in all, Motilev’s comments are sound and very reasonable. It’s a nice 
letter, and I’m glad you decided to send him the MS. I’m keeping the copy 
of his letter and returning the MS by air mail herewith. Do you think I should 
send him a note personally thanking him for having read and revised the chapter 
so carefully? If you don’t think it necessary, please be sure to add my thanks to 
those of Harriet and yourself when you write. 

I have had your wire in answer to my travel inquiry. I shall await further 
definite word from you as to whether you are booked for the Empress of Japan 
on March 26, before I decide anything. Will you please wire or air mail me as 
soon as you know. I had the idea you preferred Dollar accommodations to 
C. P. R., and in fact I have the impression that in tourist class Dollar ships 
are better, even in the older ships like the Taft. However, either line will suit 
us perfectly well. My slight preference for staying here till March 20 was 
mainly because we are liking it so well here, not because of any important 
IPR reasons. 

Sincerely, 


W. L. Hotianp. 


P. S.—Alsberg and I talked briefly to Wilbur about the Lapham scheme. He 
thought it an excellent scheme and said he would be glad to speak in support 
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of the plan to Lapham senior, who is one of his trustees I gather. The Bay Re- 
gion is to hold an Executive Committee meeting on the 16th. I am invited 
and will relay to you any news you want. Wilbur leaves today for Chicago 
where he can be reached on the 13th and 14th c/o Palmer House. If Alsberg 
goes to Burope next June, Wilbur wiil grant him leave of absence with pay. 


Exureit No, 1024 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, March 1, 1937. 
Dr. Harry EMERSON FOspDICcK, 
The Riverside Church, 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

DeaR Harry: One of the functions of the Institute of Pacific Relations is 
to confront thoughtful people with points of view that are radically different 
from their own. It has recently occurred to me that it might be useful if 
you were to invite Bishop McConnell and eight or ten equally intelligent and 
open-minded clergymen to meet for a long discussion Constantin Oumansky, 
the present Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. An immediate 
reason for such a meeting would be the perplexity in the minds of a considerable 
section of the American public with reference to the recent Moscow trials. Some 
Americans seem to be delighting in the Trotskyist attack on the U.S. S. R., in 
ignorance of the fact that in supporting Trotsky they are probably supporting 
a war maker. I am convinced that for our generation at least Stalin is an 
asset for peace. 

Oumansky has long been a colleague of Radek and others who figured in the 
recent trials, and, now that the verbatim record of the court proceedings is 
available, could clear up certain points which have been a matter of concern 
to American liberals. 

Recently I took the initiative in asking Oumansky whether he would be 
willing to meet you and a few other liberal clergymen. He said that he 
would be glad to do so. He normally comes to New York about once a fortnight 
so a date convenient to you and him could be easily arranged. I may add that 
Oumansky said that if desired he would be glad to answer questions with 
reference to the status of the Christian Churches in the U.S. S. R. 

We are leaving New York for the Far East on Friday, so it might be better 
if you communicated with me by letter or phone before I go but if this is not 
feasible my colleague Miss Mitchell could communicate with Mr. Oumansky 
in case you wished to act on my proposal. Or you could write him direct at 
the Soviet Embassy, 1119 16th Street, Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWwaArp C. CARTER. 


Exuipir No. 1025 


129 EAst 52ND STREET, 
New York City, 2nd March 19387. 
Mr. JAMEs G. MCDONALD, 
New York Times, Times Square, 
New York City. 

Dear McDonatp: Knowing Romm as you did in Kyoto, Washington, Yosemite 
and Geneva, you must have been particularly interested in the recent Moscow 
Trials. You doubtless knew Radek also. 

The Trotskyists in America are doing so much to play into the hands of 
Americans who are anti-Soviet that I thought you would want to have the 
text of the public trial. I have at last succeeded in securing a few copies of 
the verbatim report of the Proceedings of the Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court, January 23-—January 30, 1937. am sending you a copy under separate 
cover because I know you will want to read it. It is barely possible that you 
will want to comment on it editorially. 

It is certainly a most amazing record and seems to be very definite evidence 
of a widespread counter-revolutionary movement organized by Trotsky, Trot- 
sky’s denials not withstanding. 
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If you already have a copy I would be grateful if you would return the one 
I have just sent you as they are difficult to get. 
Sincerely yours, 
MDWARD C. CARTER. 





Exuisit No. 1026 


129 Bast 52Np STREET, 
New York City, 2nd March 1937. 
Mr. H. B. ELListTon, 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear ELListoN: So many journalists as well as others have been perplexed by 
the recent Moscow Trials that I have thought that possibly you would like to 
have a fuller background than has thus far come through on the wires from 
Europe. 

I have recently managed to secure a few copies of the verbatim report of the 
Proceedings of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court, January 23- 
January 30, 1937, and I have just sent a copy to you thinking that it was the kine 
of thing that you would want to read. At least you will want to read all that 
Radek and Romm said. Knowing them both personally their testimony 
in Moscow came to me at the time of the Trial as a complete surprise. Now, 
as I think over my relationships with them, I realize something of the struggle 
they have had and the depth of their convictions at certain periods that 
Trotsky, not Stalin, had the right way for the world. 

The Trotskyists in this country are doing so much to play into the hands of 
Americans who are anti-Soviet that the appearance of this book is most timely. 
It looks to me as though those Americans who are delighting in the Trotskyists 
attack on the U. 8S. 8S. R. are ignorant of the fact that in supporting Trotsky they 
are supporting a war maker, Trotsky's denials notwithstanding. 

May I now turn to another matter? Are you likely to become an American 
citizen? The reason for my question is this: Your name is repeatedly proposed 
for membership in the American Council of the I. P. R. Unfortunately, the 
Constitution limits the membership to American citizens. The American Council 
is losing a great deal through your not being a member. How do things stand? 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Copies of the verbatim report of the 1937 Moscow Trial sent to: 


Hon. Newton D. Baker, Cleveland 

Mr. Carroll Binder, Chicago 

Mr. Edward C. Carter, New York 

Professor Joseph P, Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York 
Dr. J. . Defoe, Winnipeg, Canada 

Mr. H. B. Elliston, Boston 

Frederick C. Field, New York 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York 

Mr. James G. McDonald, New York 

Miss Kate L. Mitchell, New York 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell, San Francisco 

The Hon. Newton Howell, Chief Justice of Ontario, Toronto, Canada 
Professor Frank R. Scott, Montreal, Canada 


ExHipsir No. 1027 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, 2nd March, 1937. 


Mr. H. B. ELviston, 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear ELurston: So many journalists as well as others have been perplexed 
by the recent Moscow Trials that I have thought that possibly you would like 
to have a fuller background than has thus far come through on the wires from 
Europe. 
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I have recently managed to secure a few copies of the verbatim report of the 
Proceedings of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court, January 23—Jan- 
uary 30, 1937 and I have just sent a copy to you thinking that it was the kind 
of thing that you would want to read. At least you will want to read all that 
Radek and Romm said. Knowing them both personally their testimony in 
Moscow came to me at the time of the Trial as a complete surprise. Now, as I 
think over my relationships with them, I realize something of the struggle they 
have had and the depth of their convictions at certain periods that Trotsky, not 
Stalin, had the right way for the world. 

The Trotskyists in this country are doing so much to play into the hands of 
Americans who are anti-Soviet that the appearance of this book is most timely. 
It looks to me as though those Americans who are delighting in the Trotskyists 
attack on the U. S. S. R. are ignorant of the fact that in supporting Trotsky 
they are supporting a war-maker, Trotsky’s denials notwithstanding. 

May I now turn to another matter? Are you likely to become an American 
citizen? The reason for my question is this: Your name is repeatedly proposed 
for membership in the American Council of the I. P. R. Unfortunately, the 
Constitution limits the membership to American citizens. The American Coun- 
cil is losing a great deal through your not being a member. How do things 
stand? 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C. CARTER. 


ExH1piT No. 1028 


[Telegram] 
Marcu 38, 1937. 
Hat Borovoy, 
Soviet Consulate General, 
7 East 61st Street, New York City: 
Can you lunch with me Hotel Ambassador room four eleven one o’clock today. 
XDWARD ©, CARTER. 


Exurpit No. 1029 


McGinty UNIVERSITY, 
FACULTY OF LAw, 
Montreal, March 4th, 1937. 
Epwarp C. Carter, Esq. 
c/o Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

DEAR CARTER: I am much obliged to you for taking the trouble to send me the 
report of the Moscow Trials. I shall read it carefully when it comes, and will 
let you know how the trial appears to me. I shall also see that others in Mont- 
real have a chance to look at it. 

There is no doubt that the effect of the trials is very serious for those who wish 
to see our society develop a form of economic planning based upon social 
ownership. 

Yours sincerely, 
{[s] F. R. Scott 
I’, R. Scorr. 


Marcu 8, 1937. 
FVF from ECC: 

Enclosed for your information and that of Mrs. Barnes are copies of letters 
from Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia and Professor Scott of McGill. 

I wish to reiterate the seriousness of the effect in this country of the most 
recent Moscow Trial. Your suggestions that steps be taken now with reference 
to the next trial are most fudamental. I hope you can act on this matter. I am 
incined to think that the American Council of the I. P. R. is in a much better 
position to do this than the American Russian Institute. 
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CoLUuMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE City OF NEw York«K, 
510 Kent Hall, March 4, 1937. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER 
Institute Of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52d Street, New York City. 


Dear Neb: Thank you for sending me the proceedings of the Soviet court in the 
recent Moscow trials. I have not had time to read it carefully, but I hope to get 
a chance to do so shortly. 

I have personally been anti-Trotsky, because, if for no other reason, I read his 
book and became convinced that Stalin was right and he was wrong in regard to 
the organization of the Soviet Union. Trotsky, according to his own book, was 
a very brilliant person who did not believe in the organization of the state but 
opposed the bureaucracy and was for world revolution, while Stalin recognized 
that a great job of construction had to be done, that it had to be done by a bureau- 
eratic organization and that Russia could stand on its own feet, if organization 
and internal discipline were provided. 

Furthermore, I have always felt that it would be quite improper for me to join 
a society for the defense of Leon Trotsky, for the reason that I do not like to 
join committtees whose object would appear to be to attack the government of 
a state at peace and amity with the United States, especially where I knew as 
little as I did about the truth of the situation. 

I hope you have a very good trip. I am sorry that I have not had a chance to 
see you and Mrs. Carter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
[s] J. P. Chamberlain 
J. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C:S 





Exutsit No. 1030 


129 EAst 52ND STREET, 
New York City, 5th March, 1937. 
Mr. WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 
Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California. 

Dear BIti: You will, I think, be able to help people who have been perplexed 
by the recent Moscow Trials to realize that they make sense by loaning them a 
copy of the verbatim report of the Proceedings of the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court, January 23-—January 30, 1937. I have just managed to secure 
a few copies and I am sending one to you under separate cover, as I know you 
will find it fascinating and will want to read it all the way through. 

I think also that the very able law professor whom Alsberg so greatly admires 
will want to read it also, 

The Trotskyists in this country are doing so much to play into the hands of 
Americans who are anti-Soviet that the appearance of this book is most timely. 
It looks to me as though these Americans who are delighting in the Trotskyists 
attack on the U. 8S. S. R. are ignorant of the fact that in supporting Trotsky 
they are supporting a war-maker, Trotsky’s denials not withstanding. 

When the volume has been read by those whom you and Alsberg think would 
most appreciate it, it should be put in the library of the I. P. R. in San Francisco. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exnrsit No. 1031 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, 2nd March, 1937. 


Professor JoSerpH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dear Josep: As a friend of Kurovia and as a student of the Soviet Union 
you must have followed with some interest the newspaper accounts of the recent 
Moscow Trials. In view of the fantastic interpretations appearing in many 
newspapers I have been eager to see whether I could get a copy of the record 
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of the public trial. At last I have been able to secure a few copies of the 
verbatim report of the Proceedings of the Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court, January 23—January 30, 1937, and I am sending you one of these under 
separate cover. I am rather anxious to have your opinion as a lawyer on what 
appears here. The first 150 pages would furnish a pretty fair sample though 
you may be intrigued by the whole record as it unfolds from section to section. 

As the number of copies available in this country seems limited, it may be 
that you will want to share this with one or two of your friends who may be 
especially interested and who would not ordinarily have easy access to this 
report. It is most interesting to see how the Trotskyists in America are using 
this Trial to fool anti-Soviet Americans into believing that Trotsky is a peace- 
maker. 

Alice and I are off on Friday for a long absence in the Far East, I only wish 
you were going along too. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExuHipit No. 1033 


En Route New YorkK-San FRANCISCO, 
March 8th, 1937. 

Dear Kate: If it meets with your approval, I wish you would order from 
“Soviet Russta Topay,” 824 Broadway, N. Y., the requisite number of copies of 
the 5-cent pamphlet—-‘At the Moscow Trial” by D. N. Pritt, so that you can 
send it with individual letters to each of those whose names appear at the bottom 
of this letter. Your letter to them might read somewhat as follows: 

“Just beiore sailing from San Francisco, Mr. Carter asked me to order and 
send you a small pamphlet by D. N. Pritt, K. C., M. P. This is his comment on 
the Moscow trials of last August. Mr. Pritt was in Moscow at the time and 
attended the public trial. He seeks, in the light of his own knowledge of English 
court procedure to explain the differences between the English and the Soviet 
Courts. 

Though Pritt’s pamphlet describes the August trial, the procedure was presum- 
ably the same at the trial in January, the report of which Mr. Carter recently 
sent to you. That report and this pamphlet may serve as a useful background 
for the impending trial of Bukharin and Rykoff and others.” 

When you are ordering the Pritt pamphlet, please order six extra for me; 
3 can be sent to Tokyo and 3 to Shanghai. It will be interesting to see whether 
they all arrive. 

Gratefully yours, 
Epwarp CC. CARTER, 
BEN CHERRINGTON, 
HERBERT LITTLE, 
We miss you Kate—A. C, 


Hon. Newton D. Baker 

Mr. Carroll Binder 

Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Dr. J. W. Dafoe 

Mr. H. B. Elliston 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell 

The Hon. Newton Rowell 
Professor Frank R. Scott 


Exursit No. 1034 


Hore Sm FRANcIS DRAKE, 
San Francisco, 11th March 1987. 
Miss KATE MITCHELL, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52d Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Drar Kate: It was good of you to send me Baker’s letter about the Verbatim 
Report, and the extra copies. I am privately sending a copy to Oumanski and 
wish that you would show copies of Baker’s letter to me, to Fred, Kathleen, and 
Harriet. 
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I expect to see Bill and Alsberg this aiternoon and will try and raise all of 
your questions with them. Now I am just starting out to make a round of 
financial calls with Esberg. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWaArpD C. CARTER. 





Exurerr No. 1035 
Marcu 21, 1939. 
Confidential. 
FVF WLH KM CTC IF EFC, 
Irom ECC: 

For your private information I enclose a copy of a letter from a friend in 
Peiping dated February 21st. Under no circumstances niust this letter be 
circulated or the identity of its author disclosed. Please return it to me when 
you have read it. 





ExurBiT No. 1036 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
Tok, », 20th ipril, 1937. 
Miss KATE MITCHELL, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 

Dear Kate: Purely for your private information I enclose this purely per- 
sonal letter from Holland. I had insisted that he and Doreen move from second 
to first class from Honolulu to Yokohama, that is the point of the last part of 
the letter. 

Bill and Doreen are in grand form and have received a very warm welcome 
back to Tokyo. The Japanese Council would now appreciate it enormously 
if they would spend a year instead of only a week in Tokyo. 

This is to acknowledge with thanks your letter of March 29th congratu- 
lating the staff on the output between San Francisco and Honolulu. 

The point about living on a high intellectual level in my review of the Moscow 
trial was simply this: The substance of the dialogue in the Verbatim Report 
revealed not only high intellectual development on the part of many ot the 
participants, but seemed to reveal also that they were living as members of 
social groups where discussion was carried on at a level of mental develop- 
ment not easily duplicated elsewhere. I cannot remember the record of any 
court proceedings in the United States for many years in which the level of 
examination and reply averaged as high as that in the January Moscow Trial. 

Thank you for forwarding me this copy of Tarr’s letter to me of March 23. 
I will write him direct to London in a few days and send him a copy. 

You will be interested to know that Elisabeth Downing made a highly favor- 
able impression during her brief working visit. Both the Japanese I. P. R. and 
the Grews and the Andrews spoke of her with enthusiasm. You might pass 
this on to her mother. 

Affectionately yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





EPXHIBiT NO. 1037 


COUNCIL OF THE U.S. 8. R., 

INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS, 
20 Razin Street, Moscow, May 15, 1937. 
Mr. B. C. CARTER, 
c/o China Institute of Pacific Relations, 
123, Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai, China. 
Dear Mr, Carter: Upon receipt of your letter of April 11, we cabled you as 
follows: 


“Regret delay answering re trip myself or Bremman Far East. Stop. 
Expect decide within few days will immediately advise by cable. 
Mory_Lev.” 


We very deeply regret that such a considerable delay occurred in finally 
settling our plans for arranging a visit with you to the Soviet Far East. This 
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was caused by the fact that Mr. Motylev wanted to accompany you personally 
and was endeavouring to schedule correspondingly his obligations connected 
with the work on the Great Soviet World Atlas. However, recent developments 
of his work are such that it does not seem likely he would be able to leave Moscow 
at the time of your proposed visit. As we did not want to further delay this 
matter, it was finally decided that I would spend a fortnight in July and August 
with you in the Soviet Far East. Consequently, we immediately cabled to you: 


“Deeply regret unable personaily go Far East looking forward see you 
Moscow. Stop. Bremman will spend fortnight with you Soviet Far East 
assisting your studying region. Stop. Your visa providing stay Far East 
granted Soviet Consulate General Shanghai instructed correspondingly. 
Stop. Please cable exact date arrival Vladivostok.” 


The necessary formalities for arranging such a trip also required some time 
because, as you probably know, Intourist does not take care of rendering ac- 
commodations for trips in this region. 

I am greatly looking forward to meeting you in the District. As I did not 
have an opportunity of visiting the Soviet Far East in recent years, I am sure 
this trip will prove most interesting to both of us. We will try to avoid spend- 
ing too much time on conferences and instead will endeavour to see the maximum 
of what it is possible to see on a visit of short duration. 

I sincerely hope that this delay did not put you to too much inconvenience 
and did not interfere with the elaboration of your further plans. 

Would you kindly advise us in advance of the exact date of your arrival so as 
to enable me to be in Vladivostok a few days ahead of you. That would give 
me the possibility of making all necessary arrangements beforehand and no time 
would be wasted on trying to find people whom we want to meet and making 
appointments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Y. P. Bremman, 
Y. P. BREMMAN, 


YB/eh 


Exnipeit No. 1038 
Copy to KM. 
123 BOULEVARD DE MONTIGNY, SHANGHAI, 
May 27, 1937. 
Dr. V. E. Mory_ev, 
Pacific Institute, 20 Razin Street, Moscow. 

Dear Dr. Moryrev: This is to acknowledge with thanks your cablegram of 
May fifteenth reading as follows: Deeply regret unable personally go Far East 
Looking forward see you Moscow. Stop. Bremman will spend fortnight with 
you Soviet Far East assisting your studying region. Stop. Your visa providing 
stay Far East granted. Soviet Consulate General Shanghai instructed corres- 
pondingly. Stop. Please cable exact date arrival Vladivostok. 

I was in Nanking at the time and so was delayed in replying. On my return 
here on May twenty-first, I cabled you as follows: Many thanks will arrive 
Viadivostok July nineteenth or twenty first. Will cable exact date May thir- 
tieth. Stop. Barely possible Holland could accompany me Soviet Far Kast only 
cable frankly whether easy arrange or whether better not ask for permission now, 

The reason for uncertainty as to the date of my arrival in Vladivostok is due 
to the fact that the Sovtorgflot S. S. Saver is now under repair in Shanghai and 
it is not known whether she will be repaired in time to resume her regular 
schedule. 

In view of this uncertainty, it will probably seem best for me to take the 
Japanese steamer Siberia Maru, leaving Seishin (Korea) July eighteenth and 
arriving in Vladivostok at 8: 00 a. m. on July nineteenth. 

I am exceedingly glad that Bremman can meet me and that we will find you 
in Moscow on our arrival. 

My present plan is to depart for Moscow on the train which leaves Vladivostok 
on Thursday, July twenty-ninth. (I suppose we would join the train at Khaba- 
rosk or west of Khabarosk.) My plan is to have the train at Karymskaya on 
Sunday, August first, and stop over there for two days until the train from 
Manchouli arrives, on which Mrs. Carter, my daughter Ruth, and Miss Nan 
Smith will be traveling from Manchouli to Moscow. By joining the train at 
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Karymskaya, I could take the long journey across with them. I would hope 
that Mr. Bremman could travel with us, as this would give us such a splendid 
opportunity of conversation day by day, discussing the significance of our visit 
to the Far East and preparing for our visit to Moscow. 

This means that we would all arive in Moscow at 15:30 on Sunday, August 
eighth. 

Miss Smith has to go on from Moscow after a week or ten days, but I am plan- 
ning to remain, if you think it desirable, from August eighth until August twenty- 
sixth, when I shall probably have to leave for western Europe. 

The time between August eighth and August twenty-sixth I will be prepared to 
spend under your direction, staying all the time in Moscow or going to one, two 
or three other places, as you think best. There is one short trip that I would 
like to make if it is convenient, and that is to go to the industrial city of Kolumna. 
I visited Kolumna in 1931. I would tremendously appreciate the privilege of 
going there again so as to compare Kolumna then and now. 

With reference to the clause in my cable about Mr. Holland, the situation is 
this. Long-postponed work on his book, “The Effect of the Depression on the 
Far East,” and the fact that the Pacific Council is not to meet in Europe this 
year, have decided him to remain in the Far East until he goes to Australia and 
New Zealand next November. He would, however, like to accompany me to the 
Soviet Far East in July, provided it is perfectly easy for you to get the necessary 
permission and also provided transportation arrangements are such that Mr. 
Bremman can arrange for two of us to travel about from place to place with him 
instead of one. 

Neither Mr. Holland nor I wishes to inconvenience you or Mr. Bremman with 
this proposal, so we hope that you will feel perfectly free to cable vetoing Mr 
Holland’s accompanying me. He will visit the Soviet Union next year after the 
meeting of the Pacific Council in China next April, and could go to Moscow then 
by way of the Soviet Far East if it is not possible for him to go there this year. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Holland cannot go to Moscow this year, we will 
probably arrange for Miss Kate Mitchell to be in Moscow when we are there, in 
order to confer with you, Voitinsky and me regarding the research program. 
She is handling the supervision of a good deal of the research work in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Holland and is particularly anxious to have a long talk with you 
about the Economic Handbook, a large responsibility for which has been dele- 
gated to her. 

Will you continue to address me here, care of the China Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 123 Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai. I am going to Manila on 
June fifth, but Shanghai continues to be my best forwarding address for mail 
and cables. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpwaArp C, CARTER. 





Exurisit No. 1039 


23 BOULEVARD De MONTI@NY, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA, 
May 31st, 19387. 
JOSEPH BARNES, Esq., 
New York Herald Tribune Bureau, 
Moscow, U. 8. 8. R. 

Dear Joe: Our present plan is to reach Moscow on August 8th. I spent about 
a fortnight before in the Soviet Far East with Bremman. 

I wonder whether you would be willing to give me a little travel tip. Is the 
Hotel Metropole still presumably the most logical place for us to stay or has 
some new Hotel arisen which has all the advantages of the Metropole and is a 
little less gloomy? 

I wish the newspapers of China and Japan would buy your Moscow despatches 
Misinformation in these two countries regarding the Soviet Union is pretty 
discouraging. 

Ever sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C, CARTER. 
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EXxHrpit No. 1040 


Bay View HOTEL, 
Manila, 18th June, 1937. 
Miss KATE MITCHELL, 
New York City. 

DEAR KATE: Yesterday evening the delayed clipper arrived with your very 
welcome airmail letters of June 7. I cannot tell you how grateful I am to you 
for arranging to send me Mrs. Barnes’s latest article on the Soviet Union in 
the Far East. This should give me just the kind of pointers that I want. I 
hope that you and she and Harriet will include any questions for which you 
wish me to seek the answers. Thank you also for sending me the clipping from 
the Times about the “Spy Scare.” 

Yes, I got your May 11th letter but it was delayed in reaching me owing to 
my absence for a week in Szechwan. By now you have received the copy of 
my letter to Motylev of May 27, in the next-to-last paragraph of which you will 
find Bill Holland’s reasons for deciding that you visit Moscow in order to 
represent him in going over with Voitinsky and Motylev the entire research 
program. You have also by now, I hope, received by letter of the 30th of May 
in which, in addition to giving Bill Holland’s reasons, I mentioned the necessity 
of starting work on the semifinal draft of the Budget toward the end of August 
or early in September. 

In accordance with your request for a cable, which I am sending for fear 
my earlier letters may have been delayed in reaching you, I am cabling you 
today as follows: 


“MITCHELL, Inparel, New York: 

“Staying Metropole, Moscow, until August twenty-sixth. Satisfactory 
if you arrive ninth. Stop. Holland self think your visit important. Stop. 
If, however, very difficult arrange meet me Berlin August Twenty-eighth 
cable. Stop. Ask Dorothea, Ruth, or Martha cable family news this 
week end. 

“CARTER.” 


Your tentative schedule calling for leaving on the “Washington” on July 28, 
reaching Paris on the 4th, Berlin on the 7th and Moscow on the 9th, is satis- 
factory to me, except that I wish that you might have a day or two longer in 
Paris to relax after your arduous schedule throughout July in New York. 

I am told that Catherine Porter’s’Survey article was widely quoted in the 
Philippine papers. Tell her that yesterday we met Mrs. Traynor, who was 
Gladys Plunkett of the Inquiry staff. She is now a most sedate matron, We 
were delighted to find that Annette’s very vivid and attractive sister, Miss 
Maver, is living here at the Bay View. 

I have decided to return to Shanghai by steamer from Hongkong so all the 
letters that you have sent to Shanghai will reach us automatically, and anyhow, 
in Wellington's absence, Elizabeth Downing is attending to the forwarding of 
all our mail. 

The future of the Philippine Council hangs in the balance. I wonder whether 
if you go to Washington before you sail, you could have a really frank talk 
with Conrado Benitez, who may have left or may stay on in Paredes’ place. 

Affectionately yours, 
EpwaArp C. CARTER. 


Exuisit No. 1041 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGENDA FOR DISCUSSION BETWEEN U. S. S. R., IPR, AND THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, Moscow, Ave. 17, 1937 


7 


1. Memorandum from Chatham House dated August 3rd, 1937. 

2. What steps will be taken to insure intelligent and significant reviews of 
Great Soviet World Atlas in principal countries. How secure a few advance 
eopies with memorandum on principal points of significance. 

3. Recommendation as to duration Miss Harriet Moore's visit to Buryat 
Mongolia. 

4. Could Bremman spend at least 3 months as a member of the International 
Secretariat in 1988 or 1939. 
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5. Procedure with reference to members of the International Secretariat and 
the Secretariats of the National Councils visiting the Soviet Union in the future. 

6. The internal situation in the Soviet Union. 

7. Suggestions from Soviet Council to the Secretary-General regarding making 
the work of the International Secretariat more efficient. 

8. How secure promptly several copies of the following publications of the 
Institute of World Politics and Economics. Provisional titles only: 

a. Symposium on Fifth Anniversary of Japanese Invasion of Manchuria. 

b. Guerrila Warfare in Manchuria. 

ce. Symposium on China. 

d. Position of and Struggle by the Peasantry for Improved Conditions 
in Japan. 

e. Financial Situation in Japan. 

f. Position of the Working Class in Japan. 

g. Dissertation on the Decay of American Imperialism by Gourivitch, 

h. Dissertation by Levina (7?) developing Lenin’s idea that Capitalism is 
acceptable to the United States peasant because of the absence of feudal 
factors. 

9. Other business as proposed by the officers of the U. S. S. R. IPR. 
10. Shiman. 
11. Lattimore. 





ExuHipir No. 1042 


Please pass on the word of Shiman’s arrival in the Far East to Liu Yu-wan, 
Saionji, Pyke and Downing. 
HoTEL METROPOLE, 
Moscow, 20th August, 1937. 


FREDERICK V. FIELD, Esq., 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Bast 52nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 


DEAR FRED: In order to keep the records complete, this is a record of the 
Shiman incident. 
On the 12th August I received your cable of the 11th reading as follows: 


“Shiman stuck London no word Soviet visa applied 8 weeks ago. 
Can you push Moscow end cable Shiman Amexco London today.” 


In order to discover whether he wanted merely to visit Moscow or to go to 
the Far East via Manchuria or via Vladivostok I wired him as follows: 


“Wire Metropole kind of visa desired”. 
He replied as follows: 


‘Tourist visa preferred leaving London new address American Express 
Vienna.” 


As I could only act if I had precise information I wired you as follows on 
August 13th. 


“Shiman gone Austria wire me duration stay itinerary desired”. 
To this Hilda replied as follows. 


“Shiman care Markus Sevensix Weidner Hauptstrasse Vienna communi- 
cate directly no knowledge present itinerary.” 


I then wired Shiman in Vienna as follows: 
“Wire duration stay itinerary desired.” 
Shiman then wired me on the 16th, as follows: 
“Desire enter Negoreloye 3 days Moscow transit Manchouli”. 


This I received late on the evening of the 16th. On the morning of the 17th 
I delivered, personally, letters of recommendation, information, and appeal to, 
Belsky, the head of Intourist, Ward, the passport man at the American Embassy, 
and to Dr. Motylev. Belsky rang up the Government immediately and discovered 
that Shiman’s visa had not been refused. This meant that the situation was 


88348—52—pt. 14-17 
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still hopeful. As Belsky told me to pull all possible wires in order to get 
speedy action, I wired you on the 17th as follows: 


“Suggest you ask Umansky burn wires behalf Shiman.” 


On the 19th I had to leave for Kalinin for two days. On my return on the 
2ist I received a telegram from Shiman in Vienna reading as follows: 


“Boat tickets too scarce to wait longer. Stop. Sailing Naples Singapore 
August 28 Japanese Terukuni signing off with thanks.” 


A few moments later Belsky informed me that the visa had been granted and 
that the telegram to the Soviet Consul in Vienna had gone forward late on the 
evening of the 19th or early on the morning of the 20th. I immediately wired 
Shiman at his home address in Vienna, as follows: 


“Your telegram received yisa telegraphed Vienna nineteenth.” 


Shiman presumably left Vienna before the final telegram arrived or felt 
already committed to sail via Singapore. 

Now for the future. Whenever fully accredited and important members of the 
Pacific Council or the American Council staff desire to visit or pass through 
the Soviet Union, full details as to the person and the purpose of the trip should 
be sent by you or me to Dr. Motylev with a copy to Secretary-General Y. P. 
sgremman. If possible this informetion should be sent a full fortnight in 
advance of making the application for the visa at the local office of Intourist and 
the Soviet Consulate. 

Simultaneously similar letters giving all details should be sent to the Chief 
of the Consular Section of the American Embassy in Moscow. I would recom- 
mend that, even though no one in Moscow proposed it, a similar letter be sent 
to any personal friends you may have in the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
or Shanghai or wherever the application is made. 

Both Motylev and the officials of the American Embassy are always embar- 
rassed if the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs address communications 
to them regarding the visits of 1. P. R. personalities of whose visits they have not 
already heard. 

One other suggestion I gather that with reference to members of the American 
Council who are not members of the staff you should be very discriminating 
in giving letters of introduction to the Soviet I. P. R. Any member of the 
American Council who is a really serious student can be introduced but any 
who want to go purely as trippers had better stick closely to the Intourist 
program. I deeply regret that the hours that I spent on Shiman’s behalf did not 
secure action two hours earlier. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER, 


P. S.—You might show this letter to CHS, HA, CP, HM, KB, and EFC, 


Exuisit No. 1043 
Horet RICHEMOND, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 7th September, 1937. 
Dr. V. E. MOTYLEV, 
% Soviet Union Institute of Pacific Relations, 
20 Razin Street, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

Deak Motrylev: From London I cabled Mr. Field to send you a copy of each 
issue of Amerasia from the beginning mailing each copy separately. I hope 
that all will reach you in due course. 

In the meantime my copy of the July issue has arrived. I am, therefore, post- 
ing it to you. On page 230 you will find the translation of your Pravda article. 

Here in Geneva I bave bad the great privilege of meeting Mr. Sokoline, the 
Soviet Under Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

Very sincerely yours, 


EpwaArp C. CARTER. 





el 
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Exuisir No. 1044 


ON Boarp M, V. “GEoOrGIC,” 
EN Route to New York, 
18th October, 1937. 
OwEN LATTIMORE, EsqQ., 
83 Ta Yuan Fu Hutung, 
leiping, China. 

Dear OWEN: One of the cables that I sent to you which was apparently garbled 
was that in which I inquired whether I could give Motylev a copy of your two 
articles on your visit to the Chinese Communists. The first was “The Stronghold 
of Chinese Communism.” The second was “The Present and Future of Chinese 

Yommunism.” Motylev was naturally exceedingly eager to have the benefit of 
your impressions. Perhaps more eager than any other member of the Pacific 
Council. 

I did not tell him that I had copies of these two articles because I was not 
quite sure whether you would wish me to show them to him. But I would like 
to hear from you as to whether I may send them or whether you would prefer 
to send him copies or to write him direct a long letter giving him the benefit of 
your impressions. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C. CARTER. 


EXxHIsBir No, 1045 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
War DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 
Mitirary INTELLIENCE Division G-2, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1937. 

Mr. EpwaArp ©, CARTER, 

129 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. CArtTeR: In reply to your request of November 5, I am listing helow 
the officers who attended the meeting in Colonel Strong's office this morning. 
With much appreciation for your kindness in giving us so much of your time, 
I am 
Sincerely yours, 
R. S. Bratton 
R. S. Bratton, 
Lieut. Col., Inf., DOL. 

td 
List of Officers: 

Captain W. L. Lind, U. 8. N., Office of Naval Intelligence 

Commander §. M. Creighton, U. S. N., Office of Naval Intelligence 

Captain W. L. Bales, U. S. M. C., Office of Naval Intelligence. 

Colonel Geo, V. Strong, U. 8. A., War Department, G-2 

Lieut. Col. P. E. Van Nostrand, U. 8S. A., War Department, G—-2 

Lieut. Col. R. S. Bratton, U. S. A., War Department, G—2 

Major William Mayer, U. S. A., War Department, G-—2 


Exuipit No. 1046 


JosprH BARNES, Moscow Correspondent 
New YorK HERALD Trisvune, 
Hore, METROPOLE, 
Moscow, November 10, 1987. 

Dear Mr. Carrer: Your reference to Nyon, however pessimistic, hardly 
needed toning down. All that has happened since then has only strengthened 
the case of those, and they are legion here, who feel that there is nothing more 
to do but wait, and arm, and fight. The blackmail policy of aggression—taking 
endless half-loaves of bread by threatening each time to take the whole loaf— 
seems to pay such dividends that it is not likely to be discarded voluntarily, 
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and the chances of checking it by any sort of collective action certainly grow 
slimmer and slimmer. I have reason to believe that even some of the more 
bitter-minded Soviet people score the steady losses up to bad diplomacy in 
western Europe, and to the failure of otherwise-sensible people to see just 
what the policy of endless forbearance and compromise leads to. For myself, 
this is steadily a less satisfactory explanation. It makes me appear to out- 
Bolshevik the Bolsheviks, which is not a fair conclusion, but it is hard for me 
to dodge the suspicion that increasing groups of owning people, in Japan, in 
eastern Europe, and now in England, have beaten the workers to class-consciore- 
ness, and that they have in spirit if not in the letter of treaties decided to get 
down off their post-Versailles fence on the Facist side, God knows it’s not an 
unreasonable conclusion for a Yugoslav banker, say or Montague Norman, ov 
the b’Iwasakis to come to, but it’s a depressing one for those who watch it. 
Without some such explanation, it is hard to understand the endless patience 
of the English, or their old-maid’s fright at the thought of a Soviet under the 
bed. Brussels appears to have gone the way of Nyon. If I were a Czecho- 
slovak today, or a citizen of Danzig, or a young Englishman of draft age, I 
would feel that my very life depended on the slim chance that some of my 
rulers would wake up to the fact that cooperation with the Soviet Union, a 
united front of democracies committed to collective security and the indivisibil- 
ity of peace, is the only thing that could now stop what’s going on. 

God knows the Russians don’t seem to be working very hard on convincing 
them, but they’ve had twenty years of trying, and maybe they’re justified in 
being discouraged. If the Bolsheviks decide, after their Spanish experience, 
to give the Chinese their blessing and their sympathy—which I am increasingly 
convinced is what is happening, and no more—and watch the Japanese slowly 
founder in the snow of North China, it will be pretty hard for us Friends of the 
Soviet Union, or for our first-cousins, the self-righteous liberals stranded 
between realpolitik and pacifism, to keep up the present chorus about the world’s 
having been let down by the Soviet Union. 

This started out to be a simple note, telling you that I was glad to see you 
in Moscow, but the indignation which gets choked on a cable line seems to 
have overflowed. 

I assume you have heard all the recent news about Moscow which would 
interest you from those of your staff who read Pravda attentively. The issue 
of October 3 was full of news. 

News continues for us too, with no sign of a let-up. The elections are now 
ahead, as soon as the celebration is decently over. When the dull routine 
days will come, when I have been planning to settle down and do some of the 
real work that I have got to do, is still uncertain. 

Give my best regards to Mrs. Carter, Ruth, and John [Handwritten.] Carter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOE 





Exurpit No. 1047 
[Copy] 


OVERLAND LIMITED, EAST-RnowND, 
December 28, 1937. 
Mr. FREDERICK V. FIELD 
San Francisco 

Dear Frep: May I recommend that the Membership Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council undertake to make a serious study of the desirability of securing for 
membership in the Council several, if not all, of the members of the House and 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations. 

The Committee might at the same time consider whether there are not other 
members of the two Houses who should be invited to become members of the 
American Council. The Nominating Committee or the Executive Committee may 
wish to consider having the SURVEY and some of the pamphlets go to key mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Foreign Relations Committees even though they 
decide against asking them to become members of the Council. 
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As one means of capitalizing on my recent expensive visit to Kansas, I would 
like to propose that the Nominating Committee consider Governor Landon for 
membership in the American Council. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





Exursir No. 1048 
129 Bast 52ND STREET, 
New York City, February 24, 1938. 
Miss VireInra Burpick, 
American Russian Institute, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Dear Miss Burpicx: 1. Because the Bulletin of the American Russian Institute 
aims at objectivity, covers contemporary life in the Soviet Union and is written 
by a highly competent staff, its importance both to scholars and to the more 
thoughtful section of the general public cannot be overemphasized, 

2. | was attacked the other day, not by a Soviet citizen but by an American 
capitalist, for being on the Board of the American Russian Institute in which, 
it was alleged, there are still a number of Trotskyists. To what extent is this 
true? I do not believe in persecuting American Trotskyists in general, but I do 
not see any point in including them on the Governing Board of an Institute that 
is trying to promote intelligent understanding between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. 

8. Of what committee of the American Russian Institute am I a member, the 
Board or the Executive Committee? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exuisir No. 1049 


129 East 52NnpD STREET, 
New York City, February 25, 1938. 
Purely personal 
CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY, EsqQ., 
Embassy of the U.S. 8. R., Washington, D. CO. 

Drak OUMANSKY: When I saw you last Wednesday, I meant to show you a copy 
of the letter that I sent to Motylev last November. At that time I sent a similar 
letter to several consultants, the majority of which favored the proposal. 

In the light of these letters from several parts of the world we have now 
drafted a short statement as to the inquiry to be organized. This I enclose 
also. You will note that it is marked confidential. 

I would enormously appreciate your personal criticism of these two enclosures. 

I was very glad that the Ambassador invited me to lunch, and was particularly 
pleased that I was able to meet Mrs. Oumansky. It was delightful sitting beside 
her. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





ExuHipsir No. 1050 
ADDITIONAL NAMES RECOMMENDED FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
(By Epwarp C. CARTER) 


Oscar Littleton Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. ©. 
Ernest L. Gruening, Director, Division of Territories and Insular Possessions, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Alger Hiss, attached to the staff of Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre 
Daniel A. de Menocal, Vice President, First National Bank of Boston, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Moore, Hubbard Woods, Illinois 
Recommended by himself: 
Dr. Frank Bohn, 2219 California Street, Washington, D. C., formerly a 
contributor to the New York Times; lecturer at the University of Southern 
California ; now son-in-law to the Secretary of Commerce 
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Exuisit No. 1051 


1795 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
March 17, 1938. 
Mr. WiiiramM W. LocKwoop, Jr. 
129 East 52nd Street, 
New York, New York. 

Dear Bit: You will find enclosed a copy of a letter to Dr. Davis which follows 
a long discussion which wasted a good deal of the time available to the local 
advisory research committee at its meeting last week. I hope that the rela- 
tionships I have outlined will be accepted without comment. In any case, I 
never could make out why research people were interested in these legalistic 
questions, 

The remarks in my letter to Davis pertain also to the formation of a research 
committee in the East as discussed in your letter of March 14th. Since talk- 
ing with you in New York | have somewhat changed my views as I have tried 
to figure out an organizational procedure which would be consistent through 
the country. It is quite definitely recommended in the report of the nominating 
committee to the Annual Meeting of December 17, 1987, that the national 
research committee shall remain a skeleton committee composed only of the 
chairman, now Dr. Alsberg, and a secretary from the staff, yourself, and that 
a series of regional advisory research committees on the model of the one 
already established in San Francisco should be organized. Therefore, to 
make the committee which you are getting together in and near New York 
the national research committee instead of a New York or Eastern research 
advisory committee would be contrary to the recommendation made and accepted 
at the Annual Meeting. 

A procedure more consistent with our development elsewhere and with the 
needs of the organization would be to make the committee on which you are 
now at work another in the series of advisory research committees to which 
Dr. Alsberg and yourself will make definite requests from time to time. At 
the moment the principal responsibility which is being put on this new com- 
mittee is to take charge of the studies which the International Secretariat has 
requested the American Council to undertake on behalf of the large war settle- 
ment inquiry. I shall seek the advice of our research groups here and in 
Southern California and of research individuals in other parts of the country 
but responsibility for the work will be placed in the hands of this new group. 

Do you agree that this will be a sounder way to go about our work? 

In any case the composition of your committee is hardly affected as we are 
not likely to develop more than one research advisory between Chicago and New 
York for some time to come. There would be, therefore, no difficulty in includ- 
ing a Chicago member on the regional committee established from New York. 

I think the names you suggest are excellent with the possible exception of 
Erich W. Zimmerman of North Carolina. His book on raw material resources 
was my bible for a couple of years and I have the highest regard for him as 
a scholar. For committee work, however, he is not particularly useful, largely 
because of very conspicuous deafness which makes it difficult for him to par- 
ticipate in a discussion. He served on one of the American Coordinating Com- 
mittee groups of which I was a member and I recall that the general impression 
was that he was very seriously handicapped. There is the further point in 
connection with him that the University of North Carolina represents a good 
deal of travel expenses to New York. The only other possible question as to 
the members you have suggested is Shotwell whose name in some quarters 
has become synonymous with monkey wrench. There is no question that he is 
inclined to run away with a committee if he becomes interested nor is there 
any question that he has more than once started research work off on a tangent 
and an expensive one at that. Confidentially, Miss Walker of the Rockefeller 
Foundation expressed the frank opinion at lunch three weeks ago that valuable 
as Shotwell had been in the past that time had come when he should be no longer 
appointed to research committees of any sort. 

I feel very self-conscious about Shotwell because of having gone to con- 
siderable trouble to organize a stop-Shotwell movement among the younger 
people in New York six or seven years ago. The movement was so success- 
ful that I have often wondered since whether we were justified in taking such 
an unfriendly attitude towards him in our IPR work. At his request Barnes 
and I got together a group of about eighteen or twenty people who met at 
Shotwell’s house and ate his food one evening a week for about four months 
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in order to engage in an open discussion of the original motivations of inter- 
national relations. Barnes and I carefully stacked the cards so that out of 
a meeting of twenty there were nineteen Marxists or pseudo-Marxists and one 
violent anti-Marxist, Snotwell himself. Each meeting was more embarrassing 
than the last for, all being young, we were rather unmerciful in tearing to pieces 
every Clause issued by this renowned scholar. 

With regard to a representative from the business community, I am quite 
certain that Whitney Shepardson will not accept a position on one of our com- 
mittees. Some years ago he decided that he would undertake outside work 
with only one organization, namely the Council on Foreign Relations, and as 
far as I know he has stuck religiously by this self-imposed rule. He is always 
available for personal consultation but not, I think, for committee work. I do 
know your alternative candidate, Howard Houston of the American Cyanamid 
Company. I do not think that he is a vice president but rather assistant to the 
president. He is an old friend of Carter’s, was at one time on the staff of the 
League of’ Nations, and very likely was one of the important YMCA boys during 
the War, though of this I am not certain. My acquaintance with him is slight, 
being limited to two or three fairly long talks in connection with a possible 
gift to the IPR from the company with which he works. We did not receive 
the gift but our relations with Houston, and with the company for that matter, 
were extremely satisfactory. They actually read a very elaborate report I 
prepared for them and gave me the impression of understanding rather accu- 
rately what we were driving at. In other words, I would very much support 
the suggestion that Houston be included in the committee. 

I am also glad to see that you have included Edward M. Earle of Princeton. 
I have never met him personally but for a long time I have heard only the high- 
est praise of his work. He was a great iriend of the Barnes family who used 
to tell me about him while I was still an undergraduate at Harvard. More 
recently I have often heard Professor Chamberlain speak about him. 

In going over your list again as I dictate I notice that you have included 
Alsberg on this committee. If we adopt the organizational procedure which I 
recommend in the first fifteen paragraphs of this letter, he should not, of course, 
be made a member of a regional advisory committee in view of his position as 
chairman of our national research committee. 

Finally, on the question of the procedure which should be adopted for appoint- 
ing this committee, I am today taking the first step which is to secure Alsberg’s 
approval. After you have replied to this letter, giving me the final list of the 
committee, I shall communicate with members of our Executive Committee by 
correspondence and I have no doubt that our recommendations will be speedily 
accepted. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK V. FIELD. 


Exursir No. 1052 
[Copy] 


225 FirtH Ave., N. Y. C., 
March $1, 1938. 
Mrs. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
American Council, I. P. R., 
129 Fast 52nd Street, New York City. 

My Dear Mrs. Carrer: It is a pleasure to accept your invitation to participate 
in the week-end conference at Princeton, on April 23rd and 24th. 

The agenda for the conference is certainly complete. My only criticism would 
be that it is too minutely detailed, and in some instances duplicated. It may be 
that a somewhat broader and shorter agenda might be easier to handle at a 
conference which is to last only two days. 

In addition, I would like to suggest one more topic, and that is, concerning 
the German-Japanese Pact and its implications. How much truth is there in the 
Japanese warning that China is on the verge of going Communist, and what is 
meant by Communism in China? A clarification of these issues would go a long 
way toward creating a better understanding of what American business may or 
may not expect in China, whether victorious or defeated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Purr J. JAFFe. 
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Exursit No. 1053 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION oF Soviet SociaList REPUBLICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1988. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. CarteR: Thank you for your letter of March 26. As before I am 
at your disposal for the dinner. 

I understand that the verbatim report in English of the recent proceedings 
will arrive in this country shortly. At that time I shall not fail to send youa 
copy immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
[S] C. OUMANSKY. 

P. S—I have sent you under separate cover two issues of the Moscow News 
dealing with the trial. 

CO:P 


Exutsir No. 1054 
129 East 52nd Sr., 
New York City, March 31, 1938. 
Mr. Owen LATTIMORE, 
1795 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR OWEN: Here is a copy of my second letter to Scherer. I think I have 
already sent you Yasuo’s comment. 

Tsuro is supposed to have Leftist sources of information. Shiman and Jaffe 
regard him very highly. 

Now it may be that Scherer is right and Tsuro and Yasuo wrong, but I need 
to be shown. 

Scherer wrote as if he were writing for Pacific Affairs. I hope this is not 
the case. He doubtless is a swell guy, but I cannot quite see the point of Pacific 
Affairs suddenly taking up with him when our best friends in the Japanese 
I. P. R. would have been pained if we had featured him even when he was 
doing his pro-Japanese writing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exuipit No. 1055 
129 East 52nd STREET, 
New York City, March 31, 1938. 
Professor JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 
8 Sutton Square, New York City 
Dear JoSEPH: Would you be interested in dining with me and a few others 
at the Century Club at 7:15 on the evening of Wednesday, April 20th, to listen 
to a hundred-percent Bolshevik view of the Moscow trials? I have invited 
Constantine Oumansky, the able, two-fisted Counselor of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, to come to New York that evening to speak to a little dinner of 
a dozen of my friends and then submit himself to the frankest questions that any 
of my guests care to put. 
If it is possible to accept, I can promise you a provocative and interesting 
evening. 
Sincerely yours, 
EpWakp C, CARTER. 
(Handwritten note:) 
Mr. Chamberlain’s secretary called to tell Mr. Carter that a previous engage- 
ment prevents Mr. Chamberlain from accepting the dinner invitation for April 20. 


12:40 
Apri 6, 1938. 
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Exnrsit No. 1056 
129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, April 2, 19388. 
Dr. JoHN H. FINrEy, 
Editor in Chief, New York Times. 

Drak Dr. FINLEY: Would you be interested in dining with me and a few others 
at the Century Club at 7:15 on the evening of Wednesday, April 20th, to listen 
to a hundred-percent Bolshevik view of the Moscow trials? I have invited Con- 
stantine Oumansky, the able, two-fisted Counselor of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, to come to New York that evening to speak to a little dinner of a 
dozen of my friends and then submit himself to the frankest questions that any 
of my guests care to put. 

If it is possible to accept, I can promise you a provocative and interesting 
evening. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





Exnipir No, 1057 


APRIL 16, 1938. 
EF. C. C. to Russell Shiman: 

When I was seeing Ballantine, Thursday, in the State Department on another 
matter, he said he wished to talk to me about Virginia Thompson’s notes on 
Siam. It apears that she has been most industrious in making voluminous notes 
from the private consular reports. The Department has been carefully scruti- 
nizing these and hopes that, in the terms of my original application, she will use 
this material only as background. Ballantine and Spencer read me an “aide 
memoir,” a copy of which I attach for your private information. Dallantine 
was Clearly in a dilemma. He did not wish to have the Department appear rigid 
and restrictive with reference to Miss Thompson's work. At the same time, he 
felt that there was some material in Miss Thompson's notes which would be em- 
barassing if published, especially if the State Department was given as the 
source. 

I think the Department has confidence in the I. P. R. and in Miss Thompson. 
At the same time, they were worried about a good deal of what they felt was 
irrelevant, marginal, and indiscreet in her notes. 

I assured Ballantine and Spencer that Miss Thompson could be trusted to 
play the game 100 percent and that I would make a point of seeing her personally 
and assuring myself on this score before she sailed for Europe. 

This I did yesterday afternoon with entirely satisfactory results as you can 
see from the attached letter to Mr. Ballantine. 

It seemed to me that all the Department’s points were well-taken, but I am 
sure that Miss Thompson’s promise will dispel their fears. 

lor the purpose of their confidential information, I wish you would share this 
memorandum and the attached correspondence with Miss Porter, Mr. Lockwood, 
and Mr. Field. 





Exnisit No. 1058 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DIvIsIon oF Far EASTERN AFFAIRS, 
April 14, 1948. 

In your letter of February 24, 1938, addressed to the Secretary, requesting 
permission for Miss Thompson to examine the political reports from Siam, it 
was stated that her desire was “solely to get background for her study, not in 
any case for direct quotation.” It is on the basis of that understanding that it is, 
therefore, requested that the materials and information contained in the notes 
taken by Miss Thompson in no case be quoted from or be cited as obtained from 
official sources. In this connection, attention is invited in particular to the pas- 
sages in the notes which have been marked on the margin with red pencil. 
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In addition, throughout the notes there will be found certain passages which 
have been marked with red brackets. It is desired that the information and 
statements contained in those bracketed passages in no wise be used, cited, or 
quoted from. 

It is with the understanding that the above-mentioned conditions are acceptable 
to you and to Miss Thompson that there are being returned to you for delivery 
to Miss Thompson the notes under reference. 





Exursit No. 1059 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, April 15, 1938. 
JOSEPH W. BALLANTINE, Esq., 
Department of State, 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

DeraR Mr. BALLANTINE: In accordance with my promise to you yesterday I have 
just handed Miss Thompson her notes and told her of my conversation with you 
and Mr. Spencer yesterday. I also gave her a copy of the memorandum which 
was the basis of our discussion. 

As I expected Miss Thompson understood that her notes were solely to serve 
as background for her study and not in any case for direct quotation. 

As I assumed was the case, she has just assured me that she was planning 
to make no reference whatsoever in her book to the privilege which you have 
accorded her; and, in addition, was planning to send you the whole manuscript 
informally before publication in the hope that you would feel free to read it to 
make doubly certain that at no point had she violated the understanding which 
was the basis of her work while in Washington. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, Carter. 





Exurpit No. 1060 


(Handwritten:) Copy. FVF return to ECC, A. W. Dulles. 
Oumansky 


Cable address: “Ladycourt,” New York—Paris 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL 
48 Wall Street, New York. 39 rue Cambon, Paris 


New York, April 22, 1938. 
Epwarp C. Carter, Esq., 
Institute of Pacijic Relations, 129 East 52nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mk. CaRtTer: I want to tell you how much I enjoyed our dinner the other 
evening with Mr. Oumansky. It was one of the most interesting affairs of this 
character that I have attended for a long time. 

Faithfully yours, 
{s] A. W. Dulles 
(A. W. DULLEs.) 





Exursit No. 1061 


129 East 52npD STREET, 
New York City, May 8, 1938. 
Miss VirGrnrA Burpick, 
American Russian Institute, 56 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Drak Miss Burpick ; The International Secretariat has arranged for the trans- 
lation of the titles of every one of the maps in the “Great Soviet Atlas of the 
World.” It has also arranged for the translation of detailed items on— 

Map 27—Mineral resources of the world 
“ 53—World map of oil and coal industries 
68—Map of the financial dependence of countries in the capitalist world 
69—Map of the financial dependence of capitalist countries. Spheres 
of capital investment 


“ee 
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Map &838—Economic rivalry of imperialistic powers in the Pacific 
* 99—Map of mineral resources of the U. S. 8S. R. 
133-34—Fuel, mining metalurgical, and chemical industries in the 
European part of the U. S. S. R. 
“ 135-36—Machine-building and machine-working industries of the 
European part of U.S. S. R. 

“  187—Machine-building and metal-working industries in the Asiatic 
part of the U. S. S. R. 

138—Forests, timber and paper industry of the Asiatic part of the 
U.S. S. R. ‘ 

141-42—-Light industry in the European part of the U. 8. S. R. 

143—Light industry in the Asiatic part of the U.S. S. R. 

144—Food industry in the Asiatic part of the U. S. 8S. R. 

151—Industry within the limits of the Asiatic part of the U. S. S. R. 
in 1913 

152—Industrial map of the Asiatie part of the U. S. S. R. in 1935 

‘** 166—Map of the foreign trade of the U. 8. S. R. (imports) 

167—Map of the foreign trade of the U. 8. S. R. (exports) 

The translation takes about 28 pages of double-spaced typing. If this abbrevi- 

ated translation is of any value to you it can be supplied by the International 

Secretariat at $2.00 per copy. 
Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp C, CARTER. 


ExuHrIsit No. 1062 

; WASHINGTON, D. C., 23rd May, 1938. 

Ref: 55886/749 

Mr. I. F. W1zon, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 

DEAR Str: Very many thanks for your letter dated May 21st, advising me 
that you have directed that the visas of Mr. Chen Chu and Mrs. Susie Ku Chen 
be extended to May 18, 1939. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD C. CARTER. 


Exnrisit No. 1063 


Address Reply to Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization and Refer to 
File Number 55886/749 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 


Washington, May 21, 1988. 
Mr. Epwarp C, CARTER, 


Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sik: Referring to your letter of the 11th instant and your telegram of 
the 18th instant, you are advised that the Department has directed that the 
temporary admission of Mr. Chen Chu (Geoffrey C. Chen) and Mrs. Susie Ku 
Chen be extended to May 18, 19389, 

Respectfully, 
I. F. Wixon 
I. F. Wixon, Deputy Commissioner. 





Exursit No. 1064 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York, June 30, 1938. 


Miss SypNor WALKER, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 
49 West 49th Strect, New York. 
Dear Miss WaLkKer: Have you any convictions as to whether the I. P. R. ought 
to seek to create in any of the Latin American countries unofficial societies for 
the scientific study of international affairs? 
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Both Sumner Welles and Lawrence Duggan in the State Department would 
give a good deal if the I. P. R. could catch on in Latin America. 
Their difficulty and that of the I. P. R. is that in none of the states as yet is 
the nonofficial study of international affairs encouraged. 
Have you, through any of your contacts or reports, any advice to give? 
Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuinirt No. 1065 
129 East 52ND STREET 
New York, June 16, 1988. 
MAXWELL M. HAMILTON, Esq., 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR HAMILTON: Would it be possible for you to arrange to have the enclosed 
letter sent to Salisbury in the diplomatic pouch? I am particularly anxious to 
avoid any risk of having it read by the censors of the present Peking regime. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwakrp C, CARTER. 


Exurbit No. 1066 

(Handwritten:) HM 

KB 

CHS 

KM 

MT 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
In the City of New York 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Dear Carter: Thanks for your note. I’m not talking in public in re USSR, 
It’s too durned complex, & we were there only 3 wks. 
I did see Motylev, who is a corker. Got from him a glowing sense of a 
scientist at work in U. 8. S. R.—as well, of course, as much inf’n. 
We will “plan another visit,’ of course, but it isn’t in sight as yet. 
Cordially, 
LYND. 





ExnBit No. 1067 


129 East 52NpD STREET, 
New York City, December 14, 1938. 
Dr. Rosert 8S. LYnp, 
Physics Building, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Dear LynD: It was delightful to see you across the room at the Town Hall 
Club last week. I would like to hear your impressions of the U. 8S. S. R. and 
if you're giving them to any little group at Columbia, I hope I will be included 
in the invitation. 

When your hurry-up letter came asking for letters of introduction to Moscow 
last summer, I was away. I got back to the office and received your letter a 
few hours before you sailed. Someone assured me that Oumansky had given 
you the necessary introductions so I did not send any. I do hope that Ouman- 
sky’s letters gave you the necessary entree. If they didn’t and you are planning 
another visit, give me a month’s notice and I think I may be able to interest 
Dr. Motylev, the head of the U. S. S. R. IPR, in your visit. He has thus far 
been unfailing in the apportunities he has made available for all who have gone 
with our credentials. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpwWarp C, CARTER. 
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Exuipir No. 1068 


® CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
In the City of New York 


FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
JUNE 20, 1938. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 120 East 52nd Street, 
New York City 

Dear Carter: Mrs. Lynd and I are going into Russia this summer. We hope 

to settle down in a Middletown-sized community of 40-50,000 growing up around 
a new industrial site and try to get some sense of how social and community 
| organization is taking place in Russia. 

Geroid Robinson says we should certainly have a letter of introduction to 
the editor of the great Soviet Atlas. Robinson believes he would understand 
our problem and be helpful. If you know the editor and are in a position to 
give us a letter to him we would appreciate it a lot. 

As we sail tomorrow (Tuesday) will you answer this in care of the Open 
Road, 8 W. 40th Street, New York City, attention of Miss Messenger? 

Truly yours, 
[s] RosertT D. LYND. 





Exuisit No. 1070 


120 East 52nd SrTrReEet, 
| New York, June 18, 1938. 
LAWRENCE FE. SALISssury, Esq., 
American Embassy, Peiping, China 
DeAR SALISBURY: Would you be kind enough to see that the enclosed letter 
is delivered privately to Professor George Taylor at Yenching University? It 
so happens that I want to avoid any risk of its being read en route. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©, CARTER. 





Exuisit No. 1071 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 27, 1938. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Carrer: As requested in your letter of June 16, 1938, there is being 
sent in the diplomatic pouch to the American Embassy at Peiping your letter 


addressed to Mr. Laurence E. Salisbury, together with its enclosure addressed to 





Professor George E. Taylor, Yenching University. As you of course know the 
Department transmits private communications in the pouch only in exceptional 
cases, 
Sincerely yours, 
MAXWELL M. HAMILTON, 
, Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
L 
L 
- Exuisit No. 1073 
y SUNsET Farm, 
t Lee, Massachusetts, 19th July, 1938. 
" OwEN LATTIMORE, EsqQ., 
2 c/o Allie Robinson’s Camp, 


Independence, California. 


Dear Owen: Thank you for your long and delightful letter of July 10 from 
Independence, What an intriguing name for editorial work in this particular 
age. 
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In the strictest confidence I am sending you a copy of Paul Scheffer’s comment 
on Bloch’s original outline (I did not tell Scheffer who wrote the outline). 

With reference to Hu Shih, we had him here at Lee for a week-end conference 
just before he sailed. Chen and Chi were also here. Though both these men 
differ with Hu Shih very strongly, the both believe in his integrity of character. 
We are all trying to get him to write a major monograph to document the 
“temporizing policy” of Nanking in the last few years. He is convinced that 
the Generalissimo was preparing as fervently for ultimate resistance to Japan 
as were the Communists. We have asked him to go the whole way in making 
available documents that would prove his thesis. Whether we agree with his 
thesis or not it is important to have the job well done. This a a round about 
way of answering your question as to the weight which Hu Shih exerts in 
American circles and the extent in which he molds or leads the opinions of the 
Chinese in America. With Americans who have never heard of Chu Teh, Hu 
Shih stands out as a really great Chinese patriot—a man of dignity and a mind 
with a spacious point of view. To those Americans who feel that the Chinese 
Communists are making an epie contribution to Chinese unification Hu Shih 
seems to be living in the Victorian Age, albeit in rather a distinguished fashion. 
The reaction of Chinese in America to Hu Shih is similar to that of Americans 
according to their own line up on the question of Chinese Communists. 

Thank you for the tip about Sereno. I will write to Lasswell today. 

With reference to the question which you raise as to the role that you should 
play in view of Japanese attacks on the impartiality of members of American 
Council staff and the Pacific Council staff I am inclined to take the position that 
the American Council staff are in one category, the Chinese and Japanese members 
of the International Secretariat are in a second, and you, Bill Holland, and I 
in a third, though all three categories blur into each other. The American 
Council staff are responsible only to the American people. They thus should 
be among the freest people on earth. The Chinese and Japanese members of 
our own staff are chosen among other reasons because they are Chinese or 
Japanese and we want from them the fullest possible reflection of all that is 
most fundamental in the attitudes of their countries. You and Holland and the 
other non-Oriental members of the International Secretariat and myself are the 
servants of all eleven Councils. Our role is an almost impossible one. It 
might be likened to the role of the Speaker in the House of Commons, namely 
to ensure that every responsible point of view in the Institute is given a full 
hearing. This means that we ought to convince all the National Councils that 
whatever are our own private views, the Secretariat, the research program, the 
conferences, and Pacific Affairs are administered with complete detachment 
so that every responsible point of view is represented in the most favorable 
possible light. 

If in our private capacities we take a line that is so conspicuous that any large 
element in our constituency feels that we cannot administer our international 
responsibilities with impartiality then I think that our non-Secretariat activities 
should be reconsidered. Some weeks ago I came to the tentative conclusion that 
so far as I myself am concerned I should seriously consider declining all publie 
invitations to speak on the Far Eastern situation. By public invitations I mean 
those which are reported by the press. In the past month I have declined to 
write for Amerasia. I did this because in Japan Amerasia is regarded as having 
been founded with a definite anti-Japanese bias. 

However unjust this feeling may be we have got to make some allowance for 
the exigencies of war psychology as it affects our Japanese friends. 

Saionji is one of the straightest thinking of young Japanese. He has stood 
apart and above the muddled-headed war philosophy during the past year in a 
most striking manner. The other day I learned privately that he had single- 
handed raised the money that was needed to carry on the Japanese I. P. R. this 
year, but that now the donors were hammering him because of the line taken 
both by members of the International Secretariat and the American Council Staff. 
I understand that he feels that the American Council staff are free. In other 
words to his friends he defends the right of the American Council staff to take 
any line they want. But he finds it difficult to explain what appears to be 
partisanship on the part of members of the Secretariat. I personally wish that 
it was possible for you to withdraw from the Amerasia board in the interests of 
the major task of integration which we have ahead of us for the next two years. 
I do not think any hasty action is called for but it is a matter I have long wanted 
to discuss with you and have never had the opportunity. 
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I am exceedingly glad that you approve of the way Yasuo is functioning. If 
ever a man was in a hot spot he is it. 

Motylev is going to the Soviet Far East instead of coming here. I am urging 
him to send Voitinsky in his place. 

Dennery, Takayanagi, and Dafoe are all coming to Sunset Farm for ten days 
on August 10 to meet with the International Secretariat. Is there any chance of 
your coming east in time for this meeting or at least arriving by the 16th or 17th? 

Would you let us know just how we should describe your Johns Hopkins 
appointment so that it can be announced in the next issue of I. P. R. NOTES. 

If you are able to come on while Dennery is here you will be able to find out 
who the French counterparts of Archie Rose and Barbara Wooton are. 

It is grand to hear that the family is all well and that you are making good 
progress on your book. If anything takes you to Seattle you may wish to look up 
John Alden Carter who is acting as an assistant to the president of McDougall 
Southwick Co. He is at present staying with Herb Little. Mrs. Carter and Ruth 
send their greetings to your whole household. 

Yours very sincerely, 
EDWARD C. CARTER. 





FVF (Pencilled:) 
ExxHIpBitT No. 1074 


YENCHING UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
PEKING, CHINA 
Telegraph Address: “Yenta”’ 
JULY 20, 19388, 


Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Rast 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Nev: The last American mail brought your note and the clipping 
from the New York Times about happenings here. This was quite accurately 
reported, and I am impressed with the promptness with which the news reached 
America. It happens that thus far yours is the only word that had come to me 
about this, so that I am the more grateful. 

There has been during the past few days a recrudescence of pressure on another 
matter, the yielding of which would seem to me to violate the principle of aca- 
demic freedom. The matter is being dealt with at present on a basis of friendly 
negotiation, but if driven to it, we shall stand for our principles and take any 
consequences. I think the odds are, however, that those concerned will not carry 
it to any such extreme. 

I hear indirectly that the IPR is considering the organizing of American 
opinion with a view to somewhat more definite action. If this is true, I feel very 
much pleased, and should like to be kept informed of developments. 

With all good wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
[s] J. LetcHron SrvuArt. 

Jis/e 


ExuIsit No. 1075 


SUNSET Farm, 
Lee, Massachusetts, July 25, 1938. 
FREDERICK V. FIELD, Esq., 
1795 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Frep: For a variety of reasons, both scholarly and politically, both the 
Chinese and Japanese outlines have been drastically revised. Enclosed for your 
advance information are copies of the latest edition of the two outlines. 

The process and reason for these changes I will explain to you on my arrival. 

I need hardly add that the following approve of the outlines as they now 
stand: Holland, Mitchell, Chen, Borton, Chi, Cholmeley, and myself. 
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None of the assignments to individual research workers, e. g., Borton, Chen, or 
Chi have in any way to be altered by reason of the reformulation of the outline 
of these two studies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 

ECC:K 





Exuisit No. 1076 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, August 23, 1938. 
W. L. HoLuanp, Esq. 
Office. 

Dear HOLLAND: Yesterday, at the suggestion of W. W. Lockwood, Han-seng 
and I had a call from Theodore H. White who has this year graduated with high 
honors from Harvard University. Lockwood met him at the Institute of Far 
Eastern studies at the University of Michigan. White has been awarded a 
Frederick Sheldon fellowship by Harvard University. This fellowship is an 
unconditional grant and allows the holder to travel and observe in any part of 
the world he chooses. He plans to use this fellowship in order to go to the 
Far East to enter Chinese China and see and learn what he can. Ultimately, 
he would like to write and publish what he learns. Before coming he wrote me 
as follows: 


“Although my broad general purpose is as I have set it forth, my specific 
objectives are, at present, somewhat hazy. There are a great many con- 
temporary phenomena in Chinese life that I would like to study ; for example: 
the economic reorganization within China since the outbreak of the war; the 
changing relationship of the provincial warlords to the Central Govern- 
ment; the shifting of the political base of the Kuomintang; and other 
problems.” 


I showed him a list of some of the questions on which we wish to get informa- 
tion and asked him which would be most interesting to him. I quote those 
that he checked: 


What degree of political coalition exists among parties and groups since 
the Kuomintang National Conference of party delegates on March 29th? 
Particularly, what is the situation between the Kuomintang and his Com- 
munists? 

There are many people in the government who have never liked the 
Communists. Why are these people now adopting a conciliatory attitude 
towards them? 

How close does the Kwangsi faction stand with Chiang Kai-shek’s group? 

In China at present, both patriots and traitors are revealing themselves 
almost every day. Is it possible to have a general analysis of these two 
groups? 

What recent improvements in communication have been made in China’s 
northwest and southwest? What new factories have been set up in these 
sections? 

To what extent and how has the Chinese army been transiormed from its 
mercenary nature to a modern national force? What is the general com- 
position of the present high strata of military officers? What is the general 
living condition and the discipline among the Chinese soldiers? Are there 
ideological differences among the different troops? 

To what extent is the present personnel in the Chinese air force different 
from the prewar set-up? Has this new development any political signifi- 
cance in China? 

It is generally recognized that the Partisan movement in Hopeh, Shansi, 
and western Shantung has attained a certain degree of success. To what 
extent may we say that the ex-students and ex-teachers of the Peiping- 
Tientsin area have organised and led this movement? 

What are the most influential and most represertative newspapers and 
magazines and to what degree do they enjoy freedom of speech? 

In Hopeh the Japanese have recently reorganized the puppet political or- 
ganization called The North-China Youth Party into an organization called 
Hsin Min-wei, which now directs the activities of at least four societies. 
These are, Hsin-min Academy, a training school for civil servants; The 
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Dawn of Asia Society; Federated Association for East Asia Culture; and 
Association ior Promoting East Asian Peace. Is it possible to have a 
general analysis of the personnel and procedure of these Japanese-protected 
organizations? 

Is it true that the Japanese authorities in China entertain different atti- 
tudes towards Great Britain and America? If so, what are they and what 
motivates them? 

What can be inferred as the Soviet policy in China? 

Do the German advisers in China take the same stand as the German 
Government and as the German merchants in China? 


I wired to Fairbank, who was his principal tutor in Harvard, last night as 
follows: 


“Please wire collect regarding T. H. White. Is his scholarship excep- 
tional? How do you rate him on tact, social presentability, capacity to 
adjust to new situations, discretion, reliability?” 


Today I have had his reply as follows: 


“Decidedly exceptional. First history summa in three years supported 
himself through college stop Short stature Jewish features keen and sensi- 
tive reaction to people feeling for situations and motives mature experience 
of practical lite in Dorchester environment inexperienced elsewhere but 
apparently adjusted will at Michigan this summer discreet and reliable 
without question first appearance probably unimpressive but markedly at- 
tractive personality immediately effective stop No hesitation recommending 
for anything requiring intelligence initiative selfreliance providing given 
forty-eight hours to learn the ropes.” 


He is coming in this afternoon to talk a little further with us and then returns 
to Boston where his home is 60 Greenwood Street, Dorchester, Mass. He is 
scheduled to sail for Europe on September 28. He will return here on the 27th 
in the hope of seeing Dick Walsh with a thought of making a tentative arrange- 
ment for a few articles after he has been in China a year. He has had three 
years of Chinese at Harvard and describes himself as ‘treading Chinese with 
difficulty, but, nevertheless, reading it.” He hopes to get his spoken Chinese on 
reaching China. After leaving here he pays short visits to England, France, 
and possibly to Palestine, and hopes to reach one of the frontiers of China— 
either the Burmese or French—either December 15th or 31st. I gave him a 
copy of Mrs. I. A. Richards’ letter to me describing brietly her journey from 
China to Burma. I also let him read Peter Fleming’s London Times articles 
on the Burma road to China. 

I would like to have a suggestion as to what specific requests we should make 
to him in response to his offer to act as a Secretariat fellow in China without 
any financial obligation on our part. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExuIpsit No. 1077 


Sovier Russrta Topay 
“The truth about the Soviet Union” 


114 EAST 32ND STREET 
MUrray Hill 3-3855-—6 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1938. 
Dr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 

My Dear Dr. CARTER: We are planning to publish a special anniversary issue 
of our magazine for November, centered largely around with subject of the 
Soviet struggle for peace, and with special emphasis on the Far Eastern situa- 
tion. We should very much like to have an article from you for this issue dealing 
with the development of the Soviet Far East. Ii you feel that you can do this 
for us, I should appreciate an opportunity to come and discuss it with you, so 
that I may also get your advice on other angles of the problem that should be 
dealt with, and suggestions of others who might help us. Will you let me know 
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whether you would consider writing the article for us, and whether it would be 
convenient for you to have me come and see you sometime during the week 
following Labor Day? 

Your radio speech, which you were good enough to let us publish in our May 
issue, was extremely popular with our readers, and many of them wrote to us 
commenting on it as one of the best articles we have ever published. So naturally 
we are anxious to have another article from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jessica SmiTH, Editor. 





ExHIsiT No. 1078 


28TH SEPTEMBER, 1938. 


ECC from CH-s: 


Last week when Fred came in and discussed with me the matter of getting 
Soong to a small dinner, I told him that so far as I was informed, Soong was 
in this country, having arrived with K. P. Chen, but that to get him to the 
public perhaps is difficult. As I was told by some Chinese in private, Soong 
is to deal with the loan matter while Chen’s delegation is negotiating on the 
matter of silver purchase. I suggested to Fred that it would be safe and 
desirable to sound out somebody in the Treasury Department to reach Young 
first, and then through Young to get a private interview with Soong. I added 
that the idea of a small dinner would not probably be feasible. Now, according 
to Hornbeck, even Chen may not respond to such an invitation at this time. 
I have just telephoned to the Chinese Consulate asking the Consul whether 
Soong is here. His answer was that Soong has not come but that even if he 
were here it would be better to deny it. 


Exutzit No. 1079 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, September 29, 1938. 
Professor FELIX FRANKFURTER. 

DEAR FRANKFURTER: H. J. Timperley, the Manchester Guardian’s China cor- 
respondent, has recently arrived in this country, having flown from China after 
nearly a year there after the war started. While in London he had occasion 
to inform himself intimately with regard to the attitudes of different sections 
of London life toward the developing Far Eastern struggle. I think you will 
enjoy meeting him. He has had more than ten years in the Far East and has 
had the friendship of many of the best Chinese and Japanese. 

Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExuHisit No. 1080 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Amsterdam—Honolulu—London—Manila—Moscow—New York—Paris—Shanghai— 
Sydney—Tokyo—Toronto—Wellington 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
1itrn OcroseEr, 1938. 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esq., 
800 Gilman Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


DEAR OWEN: Neither Harriet Moore nor I have seen Kantorovich’s name or 
nom de plume in any Soviet magazines or newspapers recently. In view of 
the request that Bremman made to me regarding Kantorovich, I would be in- 
clined to suggest that you should not write direct to Kantorovich but write to 
Motylev saying that your first choice would be Kantorovich, if he is once more 
oe on if he is not, would Motylev ask whatever Soviet scholar is best 
qualified. 
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Maybe you don’t want to give Motylev as much leeway as this. I am in- 
clined to think that if you write to Motylev as though you thought Kantorovich 
was still certain to be in his orbit, he will feel that the staff work in the 
International Secretariat is bad. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C. CARTER, 


)}xHIBIT No. 1082 


SUNSET FARM, 
Lee, Massachusetts, 16th October, 1938. 
F'REDERICK V. FIELD, Esq., 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
795 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

DEAR FRED: In accordance with Miss Wiss’s suggestion I invited Meharally to 
a meeting in the Pacific Council Library attended by Farley, Lockwood, Chen 
Han-seng, Yasuo, Fairfax-Cholmeley, Downing, Friedman, and Ruth Carter. 
Meharally gave an illuminating account of his experience at the Labor Congress 
in Mexico and then swung into a vivid description both of the open and under- 
ground political movement in India. He is a brilliant student and a very 
shrewd political organizer. He has been in prison often and is Clearly con- 
nected with a movement that is steadily increasing its power with English 
domination clearly on the wane but by no means finished. Yasuo must have 
been distinctly interested in his remark that, though after the Russo-Japanese 
war the Indians regarded the Japanese as Gods, he doubted there was any other 
country in the world now that was as completely anti-Japanese as was India. 
He had been informed that the boycott against Japan in India was more complete 
than in any other country. 

Another matter may be of interest to you. Harold Laski is lecturing at 
Teachers College. He spoke at a Council House dinner last week on British 
Labor Movement and British Foreign Policy. It was an amazingly clear analysis 
by the most studied understatement. He left in my view no shred of justifi- 
eation for the Chamberlain policy. The audience was predominantly tory and 
while all were not convinced of Laski’s thesis, I think everyone must have felt 
that as sheer tour de force in political analysis Council House had never wit- 
nessed such a performance. 

I have no idea yet of Laski’s plans, but I would love to see Pacific Center 
arrange at the Pacific Union Club a dinner of the sixty “most powerful figures 
in San Francisco business” and turn Laski loose on them. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpWARD C, CARTER. 


Exursit No. 1083 
OcTOBER 17, 1938. 
E.C.C. tol. F.: 
Here is the State Department's reply to my letter of October 6 regarding 
registration of the Pacific Council. Would you immediately read the rules and 


regulations as well as the registration form, and advise me as to what action 
I should take? 


ExnHrsit No. 1084 
(Penciled initials:) CP 
MRT 
SUNSET F'arM, 


Lee, Massachusetts, 20th October 1938. 
FREDERICK V, FIELD, Esq., 


Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1795 California Street, San Francisco, California. 

Dear FRED: Night before last Herbert S. Little arrived full of the European 
situation. He seems to have managed to check in at each European capital at 
just the right moment—in Prague just after Runciman wrote his ghastly letter 
to Chamberlain, in the House of Commons when Churchill made his scathing 
arraignment, in Berlin when Hitler made his Nuremburg speech, in Moscow 
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when the Bolsheviks were seething of Lindbergh’s reported luncheon conver- 
sations in London, and in Vienna, Paris, Munich, etc. at crucial moments. 

Motylev and Harrondar were hospitality personified during his five days in 
Moscow. That visit made a profound impression on him, and of course was 
indispensable in rounding out his European experience. 

As I assume you will be seeing him in the near future, I hope you can help 
him in sorting out his experiences so that he grasps the deeper meaning of all 
that he witnessed. Do not let his audiences encourage him to dwell on per- 
sonalities so that he fails to pass on a picture that will reinforce the realistic 
study of the world situation to which you are summoning members of the Ameri- 
ean Council, 

I think with a little coaching you could get him to give at a private meeting 
limited to members of the American Council at Pacific Center an account of his 
observations which would be valuable to them and of exceptional value to him 
if you are able to get him to base his statement on a fundamental political and 
economic philosophy. : 

If you can help him to measure up to your standard in a performance in San 
Francisco, it may be that you will want to use him at an early date for the 
members in Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. 

Unfortunately his time in New York was so crowded that I was not able to 
reach any conclusion as to the stage he himself has reached in making a funda- 
mental analysis. He has, however, the raw material for something that may 
be important. You can help him greatly in ensuring successful accomplishment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarb C, CARTER. 





Exutisir No. 1085 
(Hand written:) WLH 
KM 
New Asta Horet, Lrp., 
Canton, May 28, 1938. 
Mr. Epwarp C. Carter, 
General Secretary, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
57 Post Street, San Francisco. 

DEAR Mr. Carter: I have just concluded my journey through the Chinese 
interior and the front, which I thought to restrict to a period of two months 
but it lasted twice as much due to the delays in communication, I have collected 
all the material needed for my study, and I return to Shanghai to write the 
final manuscript. Now, you wanted to have the final manuscript in New York 
end of July, and I agreed to it, but it becomes now quite impossible. However, 
I can deliver at that time a considerable part of it, and then the rest in parts 
during August. It means that the whole manuscript will be in New York no 
later than one month after the date we have agreed upon, which is due to the 
exceptional difficulties I had to overcome a comparatively very short delay. I 
am sure you will understand the situation and excuse me for the unavoidable 
delay. lease address all correspondence for me through your office at Shanghai. 

Yours very truly, 
[s] M. G. SHIPPE, 
(Handwritten:) (Asiaticus). 


Exnuteit No. 1086 
Copies to CP 
MRT 
ist NOVEMBER 1938. 
N. Hanwell from ECC: 

H. B. Elliston of the Christian Science Monitor was in the office yesterday 
and inquired whether someone on the staff of the American Council would be 
willing to send him such information as the American Council has on the present 
routes into China and a rough estimate of the munition-carrying capacity of 
each. Specifically he mentioned: the motor roads from Indo-China into Yunnan, 
the railway from Indo-China into Yunnan, the road or roads across the desert 
which bring in Russian supplies, and the road from the Burman frontier which 
is under construction. I told him that there was not a great deal of reliable 
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information about, but he thought that someone in the American Council must 
have a lot. 

If you are interested, what can you get together? Have you been in cor- 
respondence with Owen Lattimore to see whether he has been over to Washing- 
ton to see his friend Major Mayer in G—2? He admires Lattimore so much that 
he probably would give Lattimore all the information that G—2 has. 

Elliston is about to write an article for the Atlantic Monthly and wants to 
use anything the American Council has on the different munitions routes into 
China. I don’t know whether you will care to supply Elliston with this informa- 
tion or whether you want to use it yourself. In general it is a good thing to 
cooperate with Elliston. You probably saw recently the fine blurb which he 
or someone contributed to the Christian Science Monitor on October 25th 
reviewing Miss Farley’s pamphlet on American Far Eastern Policy. 


exuinir No, 1087 
(Copy of this letter sent to Virginia Burdick) 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, November 4, 1938. 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, Esq., 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

DEAR KeprpeL: The work of the American Russian Institute is both well done 
and important. The very fact that the Bolsheviks are so generally unpopular 
in the United States makes the maintenance of the clear-headed, able, fact-finding 
work of the A. R. I. all the more important to the American people. I know 
of few organizations which are as greatly needed at the present time, nor do 
I know any which do as big a work on as small a budget. I wanted you to 
know that I hope the appeal now before you will merit favorable action. 

Sincerely yours, 
[t] EpwArp C, CARTER. 


Exnutisit No. 1088 


CC.OL 
ECC TO CHS 
KB 
NOVEMBER 9, 1938. 

Owen Lattimore has just written me as follows: 

“Enclosed I am sending you a review of the ‘Trotsky Vindication’ by 
Kingsley Martin, who is editor of the New SraresMAN. I shall be per- 
ticularly interested in your comments. Do you think we should print the 
review as it stands, or drop it, or get some other comment to put with it? 
I shall cagily reserve my own comments until I have yours.” 

Attached is the article by Kingsley Martin on Trotsky. It seems to me that 
this article adds nothing to the subject except Kingsley Martin’s opinion. It 
is an interesting opinion but is seems a little like flogging a dead horse. 

I don’t know whether the article has come in solicited by Lattimore or not. 
Lattimore’s own writing on this subject is so much more meaty than Kingsley 
Martin’s that I would mildly vote for returning the manuscript to the author. 

Would each of you, however, without reference to my bias against the article, 
write your own views to Lattimore. 


Exurpeir No. 1089 


129 EAst 52np STREET, 
New York City, November 9, 1938. 
Miss HArrIET Moore, 
American Russian Institute, 
56 West 45 Street, New York City. 
DrAR HARRIET: I assume that you have already seen in the October-December 
1938 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST the article on archeology in the U. S. S. R. by 
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Henry Field and Eugene Prostov. Henry Field is a new member of the Ameri- 
can Council of the I. P. R. and is authority for the statement that the U. S. S. R. 
has at the present moment more archeological expeditions in the field than all the 
rest of the world put together. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C, CARTER. 





ExHrsit No. 1090 
(Handwritten:) Copy sent to B. L. 1/10/39, re S. F. Exposition. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Amsterdam 





London—Manila—Moscow—New York—Paris—Shanghai—Sydney—Tokyo— 
Toronto—Wellington 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
129 East 52nd Street, New York 
DECEMBER 15, 1938. 
Mr. FREDERICK VY. FIELD, 
Office. 

Dear FrepD: In continuation of my note forwarding a copy of Lasker’s letter 
of December § about Soviet participation in the San Francisco Exposition, I 
had a few moments with Oumansky in Washington and he said that the Soviet 
Government was not in a position to participate adequately in two simultaneous 
expositions. There is a Russian proverb that one cannot dance at two wedding 
ceremonies at the same time. The dance in the New York Fair will be in 
the grand manner and very expensive. 

If Californians on their own initiative wish to do something in San Fran- 
cisco in the field of art, literature or music, the Soviet Government would prob- 
ably assist, but any exhibit on the Fair grounds, signalized by flying the Soviet 
flag, etc., would probably not be welcomed by the Soviet Government which 
would, I am sure, be unalterably opposed to anything of an amateurish nature 
in the Fair grounds which might be mistaken by visitors as the best the great 
Soviet Government could do, and thus subject to highly invidious comparison. 

I gather that the San Francisco American Russian Institute has raised the 
question and that probably you may wish to suggest to Lasker that he discover 
how far that organization has gone in a library, or an art exhibit or what not, 
on the old mainland of San Francisco within the city limits. 

I assume that you will want to suggest to Lasker that he decide whether 
the Fair or the American Council, whichever Lasker is, want to go ahead inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with the A. R. I. I gather that there is now in 
New York an excellent Soviet art exhibit and a book exhibit which might be 
sent to San Francisco at the time of the Fair under the sponsorship of some 
American organization. Harriet Moore would know all about these items. 

I read between the lines that a great deal of musical talent is likely to come 
from the U. S. S. R. to the New York Fair. I can envisage nothing more 
musically thrilling and socially contradictory than to create a music lovers 
corporation—Wallace M. Alexander & Bruno Lasker, Inc.—which might sponsor 
in the Municipal Opera House under the auspices of Presidents Wilbur and 
Sproul a really first-class series of performances of Soviet pianists, violinists, 
ballet and national folk music, interspersed with cantatas by, say, the Red Army 
chorus, if this exciting musical society could be persuaded to visit the capitalist 
shores of San Francisco and Long Island. 

Sincerely yours 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exursit No. 1092 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, December 15, 1938. 


Owen LATTIMORE, Esq. 
300 Gilman Hall, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


DEAR OweEN: I have just been reading your letter of the 12th to Miss Van 
Kleeck. I do not know that you need to be too afraid of Archibald MacLeish 
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because I think he still feels under a considerable debt of obligation to the 
I. P. R. on account of letters which I gave him to Ushiba. On his return 
he told me that these gave him more ihsight than he got from any other source. 
Ushiba apparently let him into the inner shrine and I think MacLeish attributes 
a good deal of what success the FortuNE on Japan had to the time and trouble 
that Ushiba took. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


Exursit No. 1098 
DECEMBER 20, 1938. 
WLH from ECC: 

Could you or Lilienthal edit this report of Calder’s so as to take out all traces 
of its being the work either of Calder or of an official of the United States 
yovernment? All names should be eliminated or hints of names indirectly. 
For example, on page 5 the identity of the high official Chinese mentioned at the 
beginning of the last paragraph, should be still further obscured. You or 
Lilienthal should go through the whole thing with a fine-tooth comb to see 
that all traces of sources or authorship are completely obliterated. Then I 
ean see no reason why this should not be circulated to the people you mention. 

sefore, however, mimeographing this and sending it to a dozen people 
in different countries, I think you and I should talk over the whole problem 
with Field in the light of the desirability of carrying out your suggestion of 
getting these materials coming into the office in a steady stream from Washington. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I am sending to Roger Greene. 

If we decide to send this information outside the office, it should be with 
a personal letter asking that none of the material be quoted. 

You will note that Greene in his covering letter said: “If you do not allow 
them to be quoted I see no reason why you should not use them in your organiza- 
tion.” 

We have got to be very careful in making certain that the use of this material 
with non-Americans does not prove to be a boomerang. 


ExHIBIT No. 1094 


[Day letter] 
JANUARY 10, 1939. 
CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY 
Embassy of the U. 8. S. R., Washington, D. C.: 

Expecting Plopkin and you lunch tomorrow Wednesday Century Club at one. 
Among acceptances are: Roger Levy, Paris; Liu Yuwan, Chen Hanseng, China; 
W. L. Holland, New Zealand ; Professors Philip Jessup and Joseph Chamberlain, 
Columbia ; also Frederick Field, W. W. Lancaster, T. A. Bisson. 


Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuisit No, 1095 


(Telegram] 
JANUARY 10, 1939. 
GRENVILLE CLARK, 
381 Nassau Street, New York City: 
Could you lunch Century tomorrow or on Wednesday; meet Plopkin, legal 
advisor, Soviet Foreign Office. 
EDWARD CC, CARTER. 
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Exursit No. 1097 


[Day letter] 
JANUARY 18, 1939, 
CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY 
Embassy of the U.S. S. R., Washington, D. C.; 

I desire Liu Yuwan very able secretary China Institute Pacific Relations see 
you for half hour at your convenience. Please wire have you any time free on 
the twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, or twenty-third. 

EpwaArp C. CARTER. 





Exuipir No. 1098 


JANUARY 23, 1939. 
Mr. Epwarp CARTER, 
c/o American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Nep: I am awfully happy to learn that you are coming out this 
February in connection with preparations for the International Conference in 
October. Ben Kizer and I have both written to Fred Field to utilize you for a 
talk, and doubtless Fred has already talked with you about it. I do hope that 
you can lengthen your visit in Seattle so that the date will be a little more con- 
venient for getting out a food crowd. This would really be a “kick-off” dinner. 

John and I would both like to have you stay at the house. There will be plenty 
of room for you there, as fve have two unused bedrooms, one of which could be 
used by Ruth, or anyone elise in your company, and the other by yourself. John 
has a portable typewriter, and if this would not be sufficient we could borrow a 
regular typewriter for you. You would have more room in which to operate, and 
I would be happy to loan you my car so that the distance from the business center 
would not be a pressing problem. 

By the way, was Motylev at the Pacific Council meeting? I have often 
wondered, especially in view of his remarks to me concerning the feasibility of 
future Soviet participation. I do hope he came and that the Soviet group will 
remain in, 

Please pardon me for having inadvertently mislaid your letter sending me the 
article written by Maxwell S. Stewart in the Bulletin on the Soviet Union of 
October 15th. 

On the whole I would agree with Stewart’s position except I doubt that there 
was much stiffening in the French attitude after Litvinov’s speech, although I 
do think there was a stiffening of the Czechoslovakia attitude, I think the pattern 
of French foreign policy has not really changed very much since the Austrian 
Anschluss any more than Chamberlain’s policy. There is not much doubt in my 
mind that Chamberlain, Halifax, Bonnet and probably Daladier have thought 
all year of eventually arriving at a four-power pact. As far as future Soviet 
foreign policy is concerned I must say that I was greatly impressed with Joe 
sarnes’ thoughtful analysis. He prefaced his remarks by saying that the new 
generation Bolsheviki “who have never been abroad” is at the helm now. The 
men behind Stalin are men whose whole mind set has been directed by a score of 
years of operation within the framework of the Soviet social order. Those who 
are now in charge of shaping government policy are not the old diplomats, but 
younger men taken from industry and trade organizations instead of from the 
humanistic professions. 

One of Joe’s principal points was that in the immediate future the policy 
of the government will be to neutralize the forces of war. He spoke of a 
possible, although not necessarily likely alternative of rapprochement with 
Germany to make the gentlemen in Paris and London feel uncomfortable, and 
perhaps force them to change their policy. He spoke also of a continued desire 
for good will and closer relations with the United States. He also mentioned 
the likelihood of a determined effort to win back the Oslo Bloe to a policy of 
“objective neutrality.” He believes that the Soviet Union will now concentrate 
in preparing to defend itself singlehanded. The Soviet Union will, of course, 
endeavor to build up more friendly relations with Poland and Rumania. This 
would be justified on the short-term basis of self defense in order to give the 
Union that modicum of time which it undoubtedly needs to put its own house 
in order, especially in view of the loss of leadership following the purge. 
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The intensive Bolshevization of Soviet life, particularly in the army, is most 
significant. For example, Leo Mekhlis, a forty-eight-year-old Jew recently 
editor of Pravda is now in charge of the Bolshevization of the army. He ranks 
in authority above the Marshals. While this would be criticized by army 
strategists, nevertheless it is felt necessary as a policy measure. I got the 
very definite impression after talking with many people, that the rank and file 
of the soldiers are genuinely loyal and also that they are pretty well treated. 
I also got the impression that cruel as the purge was, probably partly necessary 
and partly unnecessary, nevertheless in the main it was jusitfied on the ground 
that it has temporarily at least brushed aside the danger of counter revolution. 

If the Soviet Union can delay for two or three years longer any attack from 
the west or the east its position will become nearly invulnerable. From many 
estimates which I received in Moscow I am inclined to think that at this moment 
there are at least 3,500 first-line planes attached to the two western armies, 
to-wit, the White Russian and the Kiev armies, which aggregate pretty close 
to 400,000 men, and that there are between 2,000 and 2,500 first-line planes in 
the Far East with a force of approximately 350,000 men. Furthermore, during 
all of this crisis the Red Army of 1,800,000 men, excluding the border troops of 
NKVD approximating probably 800,000, have been fully mobilized. Furthermore, 
I suppose that the Russians have more fully trained reserves than any other 
nation in Europe, not excepting France. 

I do not believe the Soviet Union would yield a single inch of territory. I 
think a compromise with Germany involving a cession of the Ukraine would 
be out of the question. The Soviet Union, like England and France, might be 
willing to sacrifice another Czechoslovakia, but not its own territory. It might 
be willing to agree to the partition of Poland, by no means an unnatural alter- 
native, but I think they would fight to the end to defend themselves. Many 
times they mentioned to me “Remember Napoleon”, and they do not believe 
that either Japan or Germany could defeat them. 

I am sorry that I have written at such length, but having once started I became 
too interested in the problem to make the letter as short as I had intended. 

With best wishes to you, and hoping to see you soon, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Hercert S. Littee. 

HSL: C 


Exurpsit No, 1099 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 2nd February, 1939. 
CoNSTANTINE OUMANSKY, Esq., 
Embassy of the U.S. 8S. R., Washington, D. C. 
Dear OUMANSKY: Thank you most sincerely for sending me the text of the 
theses to be delivered by Mr. Molotov on March 10. 
Looking forward to seeing you on Sunday, Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exureit 1100 
FEBRUARY 13, 1939. 
NH from ECC: 
Here is what Lattimore has written Utley regarding Haldore Hanson. Do 
you think that you ought to put Lattimore wise? 


ECC from NDH: 


I had an all afternoon discussion yesterday with Hal Hanson on every type 
of topic possible and must say that I’m at a loss to understand how the impression 
got abroad that he was particularly anti-Soviet. Despite his unpleasant ex- 
periences in Yenan, due to undiplomatic question he asked, he seems all for 
the guerillas even though he may discount some of the publicity about them. It 
may be that he was careful because he knows of my particular bias, but I 
feel his background is quite solid. For factual material, he is full to over- 
flowing with good stuff—critical and commendable. He has lost his worship 
of Chiang K’ai-shek and seems sounder and more mature than when I last 
knew him in China. If someone praises too much he might point to the black 
side that we all know exists, but otherwise he seems to maintain a proper balance, 
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ExuHiBiT No. 1101 


c/o JOHN A. CARTER, Esq., MACDOUGALL SOUTHWICK Co., 
Seattle, Wash., 21st February 1939. 
Miss HARRIET Moore, 
American Russian Institute, 
56 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 
DEAR HARRIET: Here is a letter from George Marshall and a copy of my reply. 
I wish you would wire me collect as to whether I am right in having a hunch 
that it is a little bit better for me not to accept this invitation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





Exuibir No. 1102 
129 East 52p STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 144th March, 1939. 
CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY, Esq., 
Embassy of the U. S. 8S. R., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR OUMANSKY: I was on the point of writing you asking if you could 
give me a copy of the full text of Stalin’s March 10th speech, when the postman 
brought it to me. This is yet one more evidence of your unfailing thoughtfull- 
ness, 

I am almost certain to be in Washington on Friday and Saturday. If I am I 
will telephone you in the hope that you may have a few minutes to spare. 

Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C., CARTER. 





Exulpsitr No. 11038 


Executive Committee, San Francisco, Bay Region Division: Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman ; 
Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, Vice Chairman; Robert Gordon Sproul, Vice Chairman; Jesse 
Steinhart, Treasurer; Wallace M. Alexander; Car] L. Alsberg: Allan E. Charles; Harry 
Deans: Mrs. Edward H. Heller; Ira 8S. Lillick; Mrs. Duncan MeDuftie: William F. Mor- 
rish; Mrs. William H. Orrick; Charles Page, Jr.; Chester Rowell; Paul Scharrenberg ; 
Richard S. Turner; John H. Oakie, Secretary 

National Officers: Carl L. Alsberg, Chairman; Wallace M. Alexander, Vice Chairman; 
Miss Ada L. Comstock, Vice Chairman; Philip C. Jessup, Vice Chairman; Benjamin H. 
Kizer, Vice Chairman; Robert Gordon Sproul, Vice Chairman; Ray Lyman Wilbur, Vice 
Chairman ; Frederick V. Field, Secretary ; Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer ; Galen M. Fisher, 
Counselor on Research and Education 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
1795 California Street, San Francisco 
Telephone TUxedo 3114—Cable Address: Inparel 


Marcy 23, 1939. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
129 Bast 52nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. Carter: I took Chen Han-seng to Palo Alto yesterday where he 
had what I hope was a fruitful half hour or so with Dr. Wilbur and what I 
am sure was a fruitful lunch with Hobart Young, H. H. Fisher, Merrill Bennett, 
Masland and a few others. I was not at the luncheon as I had other business 
with Radius and a graduate siudent by the name of Bloch whom I hope to 
draft for IPR work. Han-seng informed me, however, that he was delighted 
to have discovered H. H. Fisher as a man who knows far more about the USSR 
than the more widely known Kerner of the University of California. 

I will give you a complete report on Chen’s local activities within a few days. 

Bill Lockwood has just arrived and is this moment in conference with Hall, 
a doctoral student from the University of Michigan, who is en route to Baja, 
California to renew his studies of the Japanese in Mexico. 

Very sincerely, 
[s] Jack Jonn H. OAKIE. 


O:r 
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Exutistr No. 1104 


129 East 52ND STREET, NEw YorK CITY, 
March 28, 1939. 
Purely personal 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esquire, 
300 Gilman Hali, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

DEAR OwEN: If you have a chance to write Carlson saying that there are 
certain advantages in his remaining in the Navy, I hope you will not hesitate 
to do so, for it may be, I suppose, that the Navy will ask him to reconsider. 
Your view as expressed in your letter of March 27 to me might be helpful. 

I think it would be a good scheme to write McWilliams asking whether he 
would like to have you publish a protest on the New Zealand article. I think 
the more people see that their protests are recognized, the more they will have 
faith in the desire of the editor to include an expression of varying points of 
view. It also will encourage people who have not yet dared to criticize this or 
that article to come forward. 

I am glad that the Fairbanks are staying with you. You will doubtless be 
able to help Fairbanks realize what his generally good knowledge of con- 
temporary China really means. 

Are you in touch with anyone in Baltimore or Washington who is able to 
bring illumination to the committees of the Senate and the House on Foreign 
Affairs with reference to the terrible deficiencies of Pittman’s bill, to be known 
as “The Peace Act of 1939,” in so far as it applies to the Far Eastern situation? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


EexhHrpir No. 1105 
19rH APRIL, 1989. 


MRT from ECC: 
As a follow up on our lunch with Mr. Plant you may wish to ring him up 


and say that on Monday I was informed by two members of the Far Eastern 
division of the State Department that Ambassador Johnson was returning 
to China on the next sailing of the President Coolidge. For particulars please 
note the enclosed copy of my letter to Field. 


Exnuiprir No, 1106 


300 GILMAN HALL, JoHNS HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Maryland, April 21, 1939. 
Dr. V. EB. MOTYLEv, 
20 Razin Street, Moscow, U.S. 8S. R. 

Dear Dr. MOTYLEV: Your book on “Origin and Development of the Pacific 
Ocean Nexus of Contradiction” has just arrived. It is too late to be reviewed 
in our June issue, but I am listing it among the important books recommended 
to readers of PaciFic AFFAIRS, and I shall review it myself in the September 
issue. I have already started reading it and want to tell you how much I 
admire the clarity of your analysis and the precision of your statements. 

A review of such an important book helps to make up for the lack of articles 
in Pactric Arrairs by Soviet authors, but it all the more stimulates my ambition 
to get direct contributions from you and some of your colleagues. Take the 
case of such a book as this. It would have been an editorial triumph if we 
could have published in translation one of the chapters, either before the ap- 
pearance of the book or simultaneously. To translate from it now would not 
be quite the same thing. It would look as though, in spite of the fact that 
there is a Soviet Council of the I. P. R., we were unable to secure original 
contributions by Soviet authors. 

I am now working myself on the conclusion of my book on Inner Asian 
Frontiers of China. It ought to be finished next month. Then there will still 
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be the planning of a number of maps, and a good deal of work in connection 
with completing footnotes and bibliography. However, the book is now definitely 
planned for publication in January by the American Geographical Society. 

When that is over, I hope to be able to take up some new work on contemporary 
aspects of Mongolia and Western China. One thing on which I should especially 
like to do some studying is the Moslems of China—both those who speak 
Chinese and those who speak Turkish. 

With cordial personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
OWEN LATTIMORE. 





Exuisit No. 1107 


CC to Mrs. Carter and RDC. 
On Boarp: 8. S. “PRESIDENT DOUMER”, 
Tokyo to Hongkong, 20th May, 1939. 
Private and confidential 
Miss Kate MITCHELL, 
129 East 52nd Street, 
New York City, U. 8S. A. 

Dear Kate: For the most part this will be an off-the-record letter, not for 
official circulation round the office or for insertion in the official Secretariat 
files. Its contents, however, may be communicated orally by preference to 
Holland, Field, and Lattimore. It should not go into either the Ameco or the 
Paco files. 

With reference to Boku (Pakh) you may all regard him as a turncoat, a 
crook, a spy, a patriot or statesman, but whatever your classification of him, 
I think you will conclude, if you get him to talk frankly, that he is able and 
courageous. Publicly and privately he is able to make sense out of the positive 
side of the organisation of Manchuria. Of more interest to you will be his 
private opinion of the muddle and futility of the Japanese invasion of North 
China. A professor of agricultural economics in Tokyo told us of the benefi- 
cence of Japan in Peiping with the reorganisation of all the universities into 
a single great joint Sino-Japanese university; of the settlement established 
by a dozen charming recent girl graduates of Miss Hani’s school in Tokyo for 
the girls of the Peking slums. That effort can be described with the same 
enthusiasm that characterised Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s account of Passmore 
Edward's settlement in London forty years ago, or the brave deeds of Junior 
Leaguers in the Isle of Manhattan. The professor told us that there were now 
70,000 Japanese in Peking and that if Chiang Kai-shek did not come back soon, 
Peking would be a Japanese city. Boku gave a different picture, the point being 
that 70 Japanese gangsters arrive in Peking daily from Japan and go on with 
their work of spoilation, adding indescribable exploitation to the chaos and 
disorganisation of the invading army. Boku is unreservedly contemptuous 
of the complete lack of psychology that has characterised Japanese effort in 
China, nor is there in his view any improvement in Japanese psychology in 
Korea. Although publicly he describes the positive achievements in Manchuria, 
I suspect that privately he has more admiration for the Korean bandits who are 
still a far from negligible thorn in the flesh of the Manchukuo Government. 
These Korean bandits he describes with an enthusiasm similar to the para- 
graphs of Snow and Bertram in their eulogy of the Eighth Route leaders. I 
hope you, Fred, Bill, Owen, and Bisson may be able to get him to talk 
as candidly to you as he did to me. Hypothesis number 7 would be that he 
is agent provocateur extraordinaire. If this is his real role, then he de- 
serves the highest pay for the quality of his acting in my conversation with him 
two years ago in Hsinking and last week in Tokyo. As I think I have already 
written you, he is leaving Chicago about the Sth June. He is then going to 
have a few days in Washington before coming to New York. He will then 
sail on the “Queen Mary” on the 21st June for Warsaw where as Consul-General 
of Manchukuo he is expected to bring about closer relationship between his 
own and the Polish Government. 

For the purposes of confirmation I wish now to quote copies of cables and 
radio letters which I hope were ultimately clear and that you were able to 
separate the paragraphs which may go into the files from those which were 
purely personal and unofficial. They are as follows: 
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Cable from Kobe on the evening of the 19th: 

“Fred Owen: If you discover George inclined to stronger policy than 
writing notes urge you arrange he see Stanley Cordell without fail. Stop. 
Very important you win Joseph to Harry’s viewpoint ask Hilda tell Philip 
approve Purvis if she does.” 

Radio letter sent from the “Doumer” on the evening of the 20th: 

“George Means Sansom, Joseph Grew, Harry Price Treat, Fred Owen mes- 
sage strictly confidential George may prove more progressive than Joseph 
send Craigie affairs my request stop what would Jessup, Field, Holland you 
think Victoria consist national councils staffs international secretariat Paco 
officers inquiry contributors Ushiba Saionji privately suggested this believing 
Victoria more possible and better results if composed younger generation.” 


Soon after my arrival in Tokyo I had a private talk with Ambassador Grew 
whom you know is one of the ablest, straightest and finest ambassadors the 
United States has anywhere in the world. His prestige with the people of Japan 
is rightly greater than that of any other Ambassador. His conversations with 
the Japanese authorities have never lacked in candour. It is quite clear that 
he has put tremendous pressure on highly placed Japanese in order to get the 
government and the army to take the view which apparently the navy takes, 
that a military alliance between Tokyo and Berlin would be certain to lead to a 
long and terrible war between Japan and the United States in the event of a 
European war into which he and the Japanese navy believe the United States 
would inevitably be drawn. No one is more aware of the barbarity of the 
Japanese army’s behaviour in China than Grew. No one is more aware of the 
fact that there is a vast gulf between the charming, gentle and sophisticated 
Japanese who surround the Embassy and the Japanese army and Japanese 
gangsters who are overrunning the Mainland. Nevertheless Grew has the same 
hope that many of us cherish, namely, that the Japan of the future shall not 
become a slave of Hitler with Gestapo agents adding subtlety and strength to the 
barbaric impertinence of the Japanese militarists. Rather he envisages the ulti- 
mate triumph in Japan of the school of thought which now characterizes the 
throne. This school maintains that Japan’s natural political and intellectual 
friends are the Americans and to a certain extent the English and that the 
American rather than the German way of life will best serve the people of the 
Japanese Empire. With the double aim of wooing Japan away from Hitler and 
strengthening the position of those whose deepest desire is that Japan be worthy 
of American friendship, Grew believes that American sanctions against Japan 
would be decisive in deflecting the course of history and throw all Japan into 
Hitler’s arms. This Grew conceives as a calamity alike to Japan and to the 
United States. I surmise that he thinks that sanctions would not only lead to a 
military alliance between Tokyo and Berlin (1 wonder whether perhaps it has 
not already been made), but would lead to war between Japan and the United 
States. If I were to disagree with Grew, and this I should hesitate to do because 
of my superficial knowledge of the Far East, it would be only at this last point, 
namely, that United States sanctions would lead to war between Japan and the 
United States. Every day in Japan revealed how critically Japan is dependent on 
the United States for her campaign in China and for economic survival at home. 
A 100% economic embargo might, I think, quickly lead to war because Japan’s 
position would soon become so desperate that war itself with the United States 
would hardly be a more ghastly alternative. But the desire for friendship with 
America combined with the fear of America are influences which I think would 
prevent war if the sanctions were gradual and explained on the very rational 
grounds which already exist for such action. Let the United States begin with 
machinery, machine tools, trucks, scrap and oil. Gradualism would give the 
extremists less of a case than a complete severance of all economic relations. 

Grew’s stature and courage never impressed me more. He is certainly right 
in his view that the American public does not want war with Japan. He is 
certainly right that Japan has more to gain in the long run in freedom and 
progress by cultivating America rather than Nazi friendship, but whether he 
is right that no means exist stronger than words but short of war, I question. 
Unfortunately my visit synchronised with his last days in Tokyo. He was 
under terrific pressure and the landing at Kulangsu came only twenty-four 
hours before his boat left. Otherwise I would have tried to lead him to my 
view or endeavour to accept his, for he as much as I desire to see Japan saved 
from the almost certain ruin towards which the extremists are rushing her 
today. 
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As this was impossible for lack of time, I am hoping that you can persuade 
Field or Lattimore or Holland or any two of them to have long talks with 
Grew soon after his return, for several reasons: first, you all ought to get to 
know his views more thoroughly than I was able in our short talk; second, if 
his analysis is different from yours, he would enormously appreciate getting 
the benefit of the views of those whose central purpose is so close to his own. 
He was full of enthusiasm for Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to Hitler and for Roosevelt’s 
whole foreign policy. He was tremendously pleased to learn that in answer 
to questions from Japanese Cabinet Ministers I had replied that even though 
Roosevelt had the support of but, say, 55% of the American public, his letter to 
Hitler probably had the support of 80% of Americans. 

As you know, Sansom sailed a few days before we arrived. Missing him was 
a great disappointment. I wirelessed his steamer to ask whom I had best see in 
his Embassy in his absence. He radioed back recommending that I see the 
Ambassador himself. This I did. I had never met him before and must con- 
fess that my former picture of his views was incorrect, or it may be that his 
views have undergone a radical change. In any event he seemed to me to have 
views that more nearly approximated those of Harry Price than any Englishman 
I have met for a long time. He assured me that the entire Embassy staff was 
united. He very definitely feels that there are measures stronger than words, 
short of war, that both his government and the American government can take 
in the present situation. He was obviously pleased that the British Navy with 
or without Cabinet instruction had landed at Kulangsu. He quite obviously 
believes that the time for appeasement in the Far East has ended though he 
clearly hopes that Japan can be persuaded to extricate herself from a Military 
Alliance with Berlin and Rome. I suspect that if he were pressed he would 
repudiate the Japanese propaganda that he and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr hold 
antithetical views. I told him of the Imperial Hotel lobby gossip about peace 
terms which were, according to a terribly well-informed* English hireling of the 
Japanese, to be British recognition of Manchukuo; a British loan of 50 million 
sterling for reconstruction in North China, Japanese withdrawal from Canton, 
and British opportunity in the Yangtse provided Britain recognised that Japan 
had succeeded her as a dominant power in the area. The British would demand 
also the Japanese withdrawal from Hainan, but this the Japanese could not 
concede. Sir Robert dismissed all this as utterly fantastic and obviously could 
not see the slightest possibility of a London loan to Japan for North China 
reconstruction. 

From the foregoing, I hope that you and your colleagues will be able to make 
sense out of my cable and radio letter. 

Please send Sir Robert Craigie, ‘Pacific Affairs” beginning with the June 
issue for one year, telling him that you are sending it at my request. The 
latter part of my message about Victoria is the only one which you need to 
trouble Jessup with. If it is not completely intelligible, it will be when you 
receive by, I hope, this same mail, a copy of my long letter to Jessup reporting 
on my negotiations with the Japanese Council in Tokyo. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exnutsit No. 1108 
Unofficial 
CARLTON Court, Patt MALL PLACE, 
London. 8S. W. 1 June 29, 1939. 
Mr. V. E. Morytev, 
20 Razin Street, Moscow, U. 8. 8. R. 

Dear MoryLev: This is to thank you most sincerely for your help while I 
was in Moscow. My main object was to have long talks with you and Voitinsky 
and the conditions for these could not have been more satisfactory. It was most 
encouraging to find you both in such excellent health. I am greatly pleased 
— the outline of your bigger book and feel that it will be of the greatest 
value. 

Now with reference to your criticism of Miss Moore’s monograph, both she 
and we are very eager to have your best and earliest criticisms. As you pointed 
out every member of the Secretariat must have the liberty to write fully and 


*Well-informed in the view of the hireling. 
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freely provided he writes objectively. At the same time no member of the 
Secretariat writing for an international audience can be sure that he has 
attained the maximum degree of objectivity unless he and she have the frankest 
criticism and suggestions from scholarly friends like yourself. 

All of my colleagues will enormously appreciate the reiteration of the position 
which you took in your Princeton cablegram that members of the International 
Secretariat must be given full academic freedom but this very freedom makes 
everyone of us all the more eager to have the most searching kind of criticism 
of all our work 

Please do not wait therefore until you can send your criticism of Miss Moore’s 
manuscript by word of mouth. You can write a purely private letter marking 
it private either to Miss Moore or to me and it will be regarded not as a formal 
communication but simply as a private letter from one scholar to another. 

In Amsterdam among many others I talked with Van Walree who was 
exceedingly sorry that pressure of engagements had prevented his calling on 
you on his most recent visit. He had gone in connection with the U. S. S. R.- 
Netherlands trade treaty and every minute was taken. Apparently he felt 
that the trade treaty was of substantial advantage to the Netherlands and he 
hoped also of substantial advantage to the U.S. S.R. He enormously appreciated 
the opportunity of meeting you on his former visit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


ExHIBIT No. 1109 


CARLTON CourRT, PALL MALL PLACE, 


London, S. W. 1, July 8, 1939. 
Mr. SHERWOOD Eppy, 


Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, 
London, E. 1, England 


DEAR SHERWOOD: I have just sent Oumansky a night cable letter reading as 
follows: 


“Sherwood Eddy, a consistent critic but genuinely sincere friend of Soviet 
Union, informs me his visa canceled. Personally believe net result of his 
seminars is of equal value to both countries in interest of mutual cultural 
relations. Urge get matter reconsidered. Eddy’s address Toynbee Hall, 
London, until July twelfth.” 

I suggest that you go direct to Maisky and explain the whole situation to him. 
I wish I were in a position to do more. My cable address in Paris on Thursday 
and Friday will be care of Poletran Paris. 

Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp C, CARTER. 
(PENCILLED:) ECC 


ExuHisitT No. 1110 


SHERWOOD EpDpy 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 9-3668 
JUNE 24, 1939. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 E. 52nd Street, New York City 

My Dear Neb: I need your help and you can certainly give me help. At the 
last moment, twenty-four hours before sailing, Intourist informs the Open Road 
that my Soviet visa, which was granted weeks ago, has been suddenly cancelled. 

Someone has blundered, ‘This must be reversed. It means the end of the 
Seminars and that would damage Russia. I have taken a thousand people to 
Russia in the last twenty years. For a dozen years our parties have been the 
largest and most influential that have entered Russia and nine-tenths of our 
people have rendered favorable reports. For twenty years I have been a friend 
of Russia’s. I am on Mrs. Dilling’s red network, supposed to be “supported by 
Moscow gold”. I have always been a Stalinist, never for Trotsky. 
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I would appreciate it very much if you would do anything you could to have 
this cancellation reversed. It will certainly make a bad impression on our 
party of nearly forty and end the Seminars forever. 

I am at Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, London EB. 1 (cable Toynbee 
Hall), July 1-15. 

Thanking you in advance for your help, 

Very sincerely yours, 
[s] SHERWOOD Eppy. 





DxH1BIT No. 1111 


On Boarp S. 8S. “AQUITANIA”, 
July 11, 1939. 
Mr. OWEN LATTIMORE, 
300 Gilman Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR OWEN: The Chinese are more unanimously enthusiastic about Pacific 
Affairs than the members of any other group. Franklin Ho was immensely 
impressed by Guenther Stein’s “The Yen and the Sword.” Ushiba assured 
me that the office of the Japanese Council was taking seriously your request 
for additional Japanese articles. Motylev was eager for much more intimate 
factual details giving both very recent economic information and also personal 
observations as to what is going on in China and Japan. 

As you will see from the enclosed copy of my letter to Jaffe, he likes the 
militancy of Amerasia. He recognizes that Pacific Affairs cannot quite take 
this line but he still insists that no one can legitimately critize you if you do 
decide to adopt his request to you of three years ago that Pacific Affairs come 
out strong consistently and repeatedly for the collective system. Both he and 
Voitinsky regret that there is no evidence of our having taken seriously their 
request for this three years ago. They feel the necessity for this was never 
greater than today. Their insistence was of great interest to me for two 
reasons. First, because it is evidence that they treat the IPR seriously and 
have orderly memories of their suggestion. Second, because it controverts 
the assertions of the reactionaries in Paris, London, and Washington that the 
retirement of Litvinoff meant that the Kremlin was throwing over its commitment 
to the collective system. 

Could you use the present appearance of Sir Arthur Salter’s “Security—Can 
It Be Retrieved” as the occasion for an early full length treatment that will 
be so fundamental as to appeal to the more thoughtful members of the Institute 
in every member country and so militant as to convince Motylev and Voitinsky 
that we are responding to their suggestion. 

One of Motylev’s most urgent requests was for information regarding Chinese 
internal economic and financial position. Happily this will be supplied by 
Chi’s study for the Inquiry. (You have doubtless seen his Virginia Quarterly 
article.) Iam going to reopen with Jessup and Angus the question of publication 
of some inquiry material in Pacifie Affairs when it is of such a nature as to 
fit in with your own policy as editor and when it is of a kind which will make 
important and authentic information of which scholars and statesmen are in 
need available to a wide Pacifie Affairs audience. 

Your many friends all along the line inquired for you and sent you their 
warmest greetings. All are asking when your book will be published. 

I learned in one or two quarters that Miss Virginia Thompson’s book on Indo- 
China is not being taken seriously because there is a criticism of Pelliot or an 
implied criticism of Velliot’s position. Do you happen to know what would be 
the basis of this and whether scholars in other countries regard Pelliot with 
the same degree of infallibility as he regards himself. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter. 


Exnuipit No. 1112 


On Boarp S. 8S. “AQUITANTA,” 
July 11, 1930. 


Mr. Purp J. JAFFE, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
Dear JAFFE: All around the coast of Asia and Europe I picked up highly com- 
plimentary remarks with reference to Amerasia. Someday I would like to sit 
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down with you and some of your colleagues and run over the whole question of 
promotion overseas. Copies ought to be in the reading rooms of the Chinese, 
British, American and French Embassies and Legations in Tokyo, Chungking, 
Shanghai, Bangkok, Paris, London, Moscow, The Hague, Ottawa, Canberra, Rome, 
Berlin and Brussels. Ways and means should be discovered for substantially 
increasing the circulation in Japan, China and Great Britain. Motylev wishes 
that Pacific Affairs carried as essential information as that which he discovers 
invariably appears in your section “Economie Notes.” Motylev also likes the 
consistently militant quality that characterises almost every issue of Amerasia 
and which appears so clearly, according to Motylev, in everything that Fred Field 
writes whether in Amerasia or elsewhere. If Amerasia and AMCO merge the 
prestige of both will be enhanced in several countries. 

Do you suppose the Amerasia free list could stand sending a complimentary 
copy for a year to Murray G. Brooks, Y. M. C. A., Rangoon, Burma. He is work- 
ing for the reeducation of certain Burmese members of Parliament who are 
obstructing the Burmese government’s efforts to facilitate cultural and material 
communications between Burma and China. He is facilitating a Burmese ver- 
nacular translation of Vesper’s “Secret Agent of Japan.” 

Hoping you can come to Sunset Farm for a long talk sometime before 
September, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwWarpb C, CARTER. 


Exuisir No. 1114 


Editorial Board: Frederick V. Field, chairman; Philip J. Jaffe, managing editor; Lillian 
Peffer, assistant editor; T. A. Bisson; Ch’ao-ting Chi; Kenneth W. Colegrove; Owen 
Lattimore ; William W. Lockwood ; Cyrus H. Peake; David H. Popper; William T. Stone; 
Harriet Levine, secretary 


AMERASIA 
A review of America and the Far East 
125 East 52nd St., New York 
Telephone: PLaza 3—4700 


AUGUST THE 11TH, 1939. 
Mr. EpWarp CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Carter: I appreciate the opportunity to make what I hope are 
constructive Comments on Captain Carlson's report on China’s Military Strength 
and Efficiency. I am very sorry to be some days late with my comments. 

Carlson’s report is, in my opinion, a very excellent one and a very much needed 
one. The latter half especially is excellent. As I was reading the first half, 
without knowing what would follow, I kept thinking that too much was elemen- 
tary knowledge easily obtainable elsewhere, but upon completion of the whole 
study I am not sure that his way is not the best. Some of the elementary mate- 
rial might be converted into explanatory phrases throughout the whole manu- 
script, while some might be converted into notes. In addition the introduction 
can perhaps be strengthened by inclusion in it in summary form some of the 
strong points in the latter half. 

There are a few sections which, in my opinion, are treated too incompletely. 
For example, the aviation section could have more precise material on training 
centers, particularly those in Kansu and Yunnan. Our own Curtis Wright Com- 
pany is apparently very active in building and supplying the Yunnan bases 
with planes and instructors. In addition, some estimate should be made of the 
probable future effectiveness as well as size of China’s growing air forces. 

The section on China’s Industrial Cooperatives is too incomplete. They 
have not been moving ahead rapidly enough and the five million dollars promised 
by Dr. Kung has not. been advanced. The reasons for this should be written 
and analyzed. Understandably enough, there are many conflicting and con- 
tradictory elements in the building up process going on in China. 

The section on the Italian Aviation Mission should be enlarged slightly and 
it should be brought out that the chief reason at the time for the ability of the 
Italians to outbid American companies was due to superior credit terms. At 
that time the United States demanded practically cash in advance for plane 
orders. The fact that we have regained that market and have, even in the 

88348—52—pt. 14 19 
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past year or two, extended sizeable credits to China, contains within it the 
obvious political conclusions that China has proved itself worthy of commercial 
confidence, etc., ete. 

In the section where the German Military Mission is discussed, there should 
be some study made of the contradictions involved in Germany’s selling large 
quantities of munitions to China. Germany’s continuance to do so in the face 
of its pact with Japan may play an important role in the future of the Sino- 
Japanese war. 

There have been reliable reports about ten million troops being trained in the 
province of Sikong. Some study of that should be included in an appropriate 
place. Additional material might be added on Mohammedans and Mongols in 
Inner Mongolia, and their probable military strength and effectiveness. 

In the section on present facilities for arms manufacture, the building of roads 
and railways, as well as that on war financing, I feel it would be important to 
express an opinion as to how much the continued success of these depend upon 
foreign help. On page 79, which contains the six conditions which will bring 
China victory, Section 5 states that “China must continue to receive credits 
from abroad until such time as she can manufacture her own raw materials,” 
which idea is repeated again on page Sl. It is not improbable that some time 
in the future Great Britain, supported by France and possibly the United 
States, will make an effort to effect peace and in its effort to do so will put 
pressure on China by threatening to shut down both the Burma and Indo-China 
ports of entry. In the face of such an eventuality, will China be able to con- 
tinue to carry on a protracted war even if limited to guerrilla warfare? Will 
China then be able to manufacture sufficient small arms and munitions, grow 
sufficient food, develop new transportation facilities, and find means of financing 
her economic set-up? Therein, it seems to me, lies the biggest question mark 
in China’s war of resistance. 

I hope that the above remarks have sense and are constructive, and I would 
be only too delighted at any time to expand these remarks with whatever 
facts are at my disposal. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP J, JAFFE. 

PJJ: 2g 
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SUNSET FARM, 
Lee, Mass., August 24, 1939. 
PHILIP JAFFE, Esquire, 
Sunset Farm. 
Dear Pui: Here are letters from Edgar Snow, Rewi Alley, and John Her- 
sey which are self-explanatory 
Perhaps this evening or this afternoon you can give me the benefit of your 
advice on all these matters. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, Carrer, 


Exursit No. 1116 


129 East 52nd STREET, 
New York City, September 8, 1939. 
Dr. V. E. MOTYLEv, 
Pacific Institute, 
20 Razin Street, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

Dear Moryiev: You will be getting a copy of AMERASIA in due course, but I 
thought you would be particularly interested in two of the articles, so I am 
enclosing them in this letter. One is by my colleague on the International Secre 
turiat, Miss Kate L. Mitchell. The other is by Mr. Frederick V. Field. The 
entire magazine will be reaching you shortly. 

I understand that it is likely that the American Council will shortly assume 
fuil responsibility for AMERASIA as its own journal. 

I am writing you in another letter regarding the decision to go ahead with 
the Victoria Meeting. All of us feel that the war in Europe makes Victoria 
more important than ever. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpWARD C, CARTER. 
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Exuisit No, 1117 
SUNSET FARM, 
Lee, Mass., 11th September 1939. 
Dr. V. E. Mory.ev, 
Pacific Institute, 20, Razin Street, 
Moscow, U. 8S. 8S. R. 
Dear Mory.ev: I have just cabled you as follows: 


“Proceeding with victoria as planned. War situation makes contribution 
your institute more important than ever. Hope nothing will prevent your 
uttendance. Suggest arriving New York ten days early for preliminary 
private discussion.” 


There is little need to amplify what I have said. A" that is necessary is to 
emphasize and underline it. You will have learned from my circular letter of 
September 5th to the National Secretaries of the decision of Jessup and Tarr to 
go ahead with the Study Meeting. 

What I consider a very biased interpretation of the significance of the Moscow- 
Berlin non-aggression pact in editorial and political circles in several of the 
1. P. R. member countries gives added importance to your presence and that of 
your colleagues at the forthcoming Study Meeting. 

Earnestly hoping that we will receive an early word that you are planning to 
come, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©, CARTER. 


Exnuisir No. 1118 
SUNSET Farm, 
Lee, Mass., 15th September 1939. 


(Penciled initials:) KM 
Dr. Puivie C, JESSUP, 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Deak Jessup: You will remember my telling you that I cabled Dr. Adam von 


Trott zu Solz in Berlin urging that he get permission to have his national service 
consist of exploring with us the possibilities of extending the I. P. R. Inquiry to 
the wider field. You will remember that I secured approval for this proposal from 
both Lord Lothian and Mr. Sumner Welles. 

[ have today received a cable from him in Berlin stating that he will be glad 
to come over on the Vulcania if I can facilitate his passage and landing, otherwise 
he will have to come via Siberia and the Pacific Ocean. I wired to Sumner Welles 
today to see if he can facilitate the passage on the Vulcania as he promised me 
last week in Washington that he would do everything in his power to facilitate 
von Trott’s coming to this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD C, CARTER. 


ExHtpiT No, 1119 


68 West 91st Street, 
New York, N. Y., September 21, 1939. 

Dear Mr. Carrer: With regard to your note of the 16th, I have read with 
genuine admiration Rosinger’s article in the September issue of Pacific Affairs 
entitled ‘Politics and Strategy of China’s Mobile War.” It is the most pene- 
trating and most accurate survey of the situation I have seen. I don’t know 
whether Rosinger has been in China or not, but it is evident that he has followed 
developments there very closely, and he has caught the spirit of the new order 

Now, with respect to Colonel Burekhardt’s comments. I have known Burck 
hardt in a casual way for a number of years—since he was British military 
attaché at Peiping, as a matter of fact. I saw him at Hongkong last autumn. 
He was intelligence officer for the General Officer Commanding the China Forces. 

Burekhardt has, like so many orthodox military men of the old school, missed 
the point in China’s guerrilla warfare. Probably the only politics he knows is 
the residue of what he was exposed to at Harrow or Sandhurst. At any rate, 
he has failed to comprehend the importance of the political (ethical, if you 
will) development which parallels the military strategy of the Chinese guerrilla 
units. He points to isolated incidents of guerrilla activities, some of which 
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admittedly have been amateurish, as evidence of the ineffectiveness of the whole 
movement. He apparently overlooks the magnitude of the guerrilla movement, 
and he has no sense of the social and economic reforms that have made possible 
the continuation of Chinese control in those areas which were penetrated by the 
Japanese. He even overlooks the fact that in Shansi province the guerrilla 
pattern of resistance developed and executed by the 8th Route Army, supple- 
mented by provincial troops inspired by the 8th Routers, has for over two 
years prevented the Japanese from conquering that province and moving on 
Sian. 

On the other hand, there is a good deal of truth in many of Colonel Burck- 
hardt’s comments. There are still many young men in China with the attitude 
of the youth who remarked: ‘““‘Why can’t the foreigners fight our wars for us?” 
This attitude is prevalent among many of the youth who have not been reached 
by the 8th Route Army doctrines. I saw a good deal of it at Hankow, and it 
thoroughly disgusted me. But that attitude is diminishing rather than in- 
creasing. Both the Generalissmo and Madame Chiang are striving to make 
the youth of China more unselfish and more self-reliant. 

Staff work has been poor in the past, but intensive training in staff schools, 
plus practical experience in the field, is improving this condition. 

Strong leadership, especially in the higher ranks, has been lacking. But 
this was largely due to the semifeudal military system with which the General- 
issimo had to deal. Political considerations made it imperative for him to 
proceed with caution in removing high ranking military officers from office. 
Even this obstacle is being overcome. However, as the younger officers move 
into positions of high command it takes time for them to adjust themselves 
to their new responsibilities. Here again, the important point is that the trend 
is in the direction of progress and greater efficiency, rather than the reverse. 

The Colonel's remarks regarding the prospect of a revolution in Japan and 
about foreign intervention are not new. I have encountered no large scale 
sentiment in China in favor of intervention by the Western powers. They want 
our material assistance—in the way of loans, war supplies, etc. But that is all. 

The point about the China situation which worries me right now is Russia’s 
attitude. The United Front has been dropped, apparently, as a policy of the 
Comintern. Does that mean a possible break in the United Front in China? 
Is there any connection between the visit of Chow En-lai to Moscow and the 
Russo-Japanese negotiations concerning a possible nonaggression agreement? 
Is there a possibility that a Chinese Soviet may be set up in the northwest in 
return for freedom being granted the Japanese to move against the British, 
French, American and Chinese interests in the balance of China? 

Many thanks for letting me see Colonel Burckhardt’s comments. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Evans F. Carson, 


Exnuisir No. 1120 


OcTOBER 11, 1939. 

FVF from ECC: 

The other night at dinner I met Mrs. James Warburg, who purports to have 
a flaming interest in China. She struck me as extremely intelligent and more 
articulate than her husband. Should she be approached as a recorder for 
Virginia Beach, in case I get another opening, or better still through you? Is 
there any other moneyed person of brains whom we might rope in with an 
eye to long term finencial future of the American and Pacifie Councils? How 
about Ellie Auchincloss? 


Exutsit No. 1121 


CAVALIER HOTEL, 
Virginia Beach, Va., December 8, 1949. 


Mr. CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY, 
Embassy of the U. S. 8S. R., Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR OUMANSKY: This is to introduce my colleague from Berlin, Dr. Adam 
ven Trott. I hope you and he can have a long talk together. 
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Would you ask one of your consular officials to advise him with reference 
to procedure in getting his visa for his Moscow visit? 
Sincerely yours, 
{t] Epwarp C. CarRTER. 





ExuHisIr No. 1122 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 11th December 1939. 
KENNETH DURANT, Esq., 
Tass Agency, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR DuRANT: Having returned from the I. P. R. Study Meeting at Virginia 
Beach today, I take pleasure in sending you herewith by special messenger 
copies of the following statements at Virginia Beach: 

1. Dr. Jessup’s Opening statement. (Document 9) 

2. Statement by L. W. Holland at Opening Plenary Session. (Doc. 10) 

3. Rapporteur’s Summary of Round Table Topic I. (Document 12) 

4. Mr. Lattimore’s Statement at Plenary Session Opening Round Table IT. 
(Document 15) 

5. Rapporteur’s summary of Round Table Topic II. (Document 16) 

6. Mr. Angus’ Statement at Plenary Session Opening Round Table III. 
(Doc. 18) 

7. Rapporteur’s Summary of Round Table Topic III. (Document 19) 

8. Mr. Staley’s Statement Opening Topic IV. (Document 21) 

9, Dr. Jessup’s Summary of Round Table Topic IV. (Document 23) 

Any of these may now be quoted. Ultimately a summary of these will be 
published in the proceedings. For your purposes, perhaps the most interesting 
summary is that made by Dr. Jessup on December 2. It is marked Document 23. 

I don’t know whether you will wish to share these with Mr. Todd in Wash- 
ington but if you so desire you are at liberty to do so. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


EpwaArp C. CARTER. 
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EXHIBIT No. 1123-A 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 8th January 1940. 
Dr. ADAM VON TROTT, 
c/o John H. Oakie, Esq. 


Dear ADAM: Enclosed is a copy of a letter to Motylev which is self-explanatory. 
I shall try and send a copy of it by way of Oumansky’s diplomatic pouch so that 
it will get to Motylev in advance of your arrival. 

Motylev’s office, the Pacific Institute, is at 20, Razin Street, Moscow. It is 
less than seven minutes’ walk from the Kremlin and equally near to whatever 
hotel you may be staying at. It is an oldish building in which there are several 
other organizations. Motylev, as you know, is an economic geographer and a 
very able intellectual. He has been a very active member of the Party and 
is a Lecturer at the University of Red Professors. 
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Voitinsky you can get in the Far Eastern Section of the Institute of World 
Economics and Politics of which Varga is the head. Varga is of German origin 
and is of very great intellectual ability. 

Eugene Harondar is Office Secretary of the Soviet I. P.R. He does not always 
give full-time to the work of the Institute. His Russian, German, Frtnch, and 
English are all exceptionally good. Motylev and Voitinsky, if I remember 
rightly. speak English, German, and French equally well. 

I think you will enjoy greatly meeting all of the friends and members of the 
I. P. R. in Moscow. I suggest for the most part that you concentrate your 
attention on them while in the city. I vaguely remember that you were only 
planning to spend three days in Moscow. If you can possibly extend this, 
I would strongly urge it. You ought to try to spend from five to seven days, 
unless there are some overriding reasons for hurrying on to Berlin. 

J. arrived back from a visit to Edgar on Saturday. On Sunday afternoon 
he met K. 

We miss you greatly and hope you are getting a little rest in the sunshine 
and warmth of California. 

If you want to have Loomis arrange to drive you around to see the beauty 
spots of Honolulu, please wire me and I will cable him that you are passing 
through. Maybe you would perfer to arrive unannounced. His new office 
address is 501 Dillingham Building. This is only two minutes’ walk from 
where your steamer lands. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exulpir No. 1124 


129 Easr 52npD Street, New York Ciry, December 15, 1939. 
Mrs. ADAMA VAN SCHELTEMA, 
International Institute for Social History, 
264 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam C, Holland. 


Deak MapAm: This letter is to introduce Dr. Adam von Trott, a German 
scholar who has been engaged, on behalf of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
in the preparation of a study on the relation of the Chinese guild system to 
modern Chinese nationalism and labor organization. I am sure you will find 
him an able research student and I hope that you and your Institute may be 
able to give him the information and help he desires for the completion of 
his work. I shall be most grateful for anything you can do for him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exhibit No, 1125 


New York Ciry, March 18, 1940. 

Dear ADAM: Your very interesting letter from Tokyo dated February 6 reached 
me on the morning of March 11, as did your cable from Moscow, dated March 9. 
It was most interesting that the two messages, one from Tokyo and one from 
Moscow, arrived at the same moment. Your Tokyo letter was posted at Kobe 
and came through promptly. 

I gather that after you wrote you did get the visa to permit you to stop 
over in Moscow. I do hope that you saw Motylev. I am sure he would appreciate 
your up-to-date impressions of Virginia Beach and Japan. 

I understand that there are considerable delays in the mails to Holland, so 
I have not written to His Excellency there. It has seemed better to write to 
our good friend Strong. He, I gather, may be able to see you in person before 
very long. 

It now looks as though I could not start for Chungking until the middle of 
July. : 

Corbett has been hard at work, and he and his group are making real progress. 
There is much to be done. He and his colleagues are doing it very well. I 
have shown your letter to him, to Jessup, to Bill and to one or two others here, 
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I have sent a copy to Edgar. Though he was offered the job in the Far East, 
he declined. He is likely to spend Good Friday with us in New York. 
We are all very eager to get your impressions of Moscow and Berlin. 
With warmest regards from Mrs, Carter, Ruth, and myself, I am 
Ever sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exursit No. 1126 


129 Kast 52NpD STREET, 
New York, N. Y., January 8, 1940. 
His ExcELLency, the Sovier AMBASSADOR, 
Embassy of the U.S. 8S. R., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR OUMANSKY: Here is a letter which I would like to have reach Motylev in 
advance of von Trott’s arrival in Moscow which encloses a letter of introduction 
that I have given to von Trott. Is it possible for you to send these to Motyleyv 
via the Diplomatic pouch? If not, can you advise me how to mark it so as 
to ensure its reaching Moscow without interference or delay? 

With very best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARpD CC, CARTER. 


o”7 


Exuisit No. 1127 


DvuKr UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
Durham, N. C., January 22, 1940. 
Dr. EpwArp C, CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Carter: I regret that an extraordinary press of work has prevented 
my being able to read at all carefully the manuscript by Miss Harriet Moore 
on “Soviet Relations in the Far East, 1931-1939." I had hoped I would be 
able to do it but I simply have not been able to do so. 

In looking the work over hastily, I do have the impression of a sort of pro- 
Soviet bias which would prevent the work being accepted as wholly objective. 
To quote several isolated sentences on page 76: 


“During the second Czech crisis in September, the Soviet Union indicated, 
in the first days of September, its readiness to aid France and Czechoslovakia, 
only to have this cooperation rejected not only in the final Munich settle- 
ment but in all the negotiations leading up to it.” 


This is quite possibly true but so far as I know the facts are very much in 
dispute. Take another sentence as an illustration on the same page: 


“Following the annexation of Austria by Germany, and the increasing 
threat to Czechoslovakia, Litvinov issued an appeal to convoke a world 
conference of peaceful nations to take positive action to prevent further 
aggression. But he was answered with silence.” 


Now it is quite possible to describe what happened in these words; that is 
what Litvinov said he did, but these “peaceful” nations are the very ones 
now which Soviet Russia declares are those conducting an imperialistic war. 
I could go on with scores of other illustrations. I do not know whether the 
nuances which I am attempting to explain are clear to you or not but I feel 
quite sure that scholars reading the work would get the impression which I have 
mentioned. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
CALVIN B. Hoover, Dean. 

CBH: RK 
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Exuisir No. 1128 


(Handwritten Notation) Copies to: 
JRH 

Roy Veatch 

EFC 

R. P. Chin 


Ko 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 16th February 1940. 
Miss IDA PRUITT, 
c/o American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, 
67 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Miss PruiIrr: Would you please prepare for me on two pages a statement 
which will reach me not later than Tuesday morning giving an authoritative 
statement of the method of handling any United States Government money that 
might conceivably be available for C. I. C. You have written of this several 
times. Roy Veatch has asked me to meet next week a number of his friends to 
discuss the matter. 

I can give a general description of the way the local cooperatives work, but 
I have no material that would show the mechanism for handling government 
loans nor have I any details on the two types of financial administration and 
control in China. Type I being cooperatives financed by the National Govern- 
ment. Type II being cooperatives financed by the Hongkong Committee. 

It is going to be relatively easy to arouse people’s enthusiasm for the program 
of the cooperatives. It is going to be more difficult to describe the entire finan- 
cial administration and control in such a way as to show people how it works, 
what controls there are, and who audits the accounts. 

Don’t think for a minute that because Veatch has asked me to meet his friends 
that this means that a grant from the Washington government is likely. It is 
a long and uncertain journey from a junior official ip the State Department to 
a vote in Congress, and there are many adversaries. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exnuisit No. 1129 


129 East 52Nnp STREET, 
New York City, March 8, 1940. 
Miss INGRIp WARBURG, 
25 West 54th Street, New York City. 

Dear Miss WARBURG: I have recently been asked to write a letter to Johannes 
Schroeder, whose address is care of Senora Maria E. Villasenor, Humboldt Av 
359, Dept. 4, Mexico City, saying that we would like his counsel in anti-Fascist 
work in the United States. He has a Mexican passport and was in this country 
on a visitor’s visa from September 1939 to December 1939. He requires a letter 
from some American organization so as to get a visa for a return to the United 
States. 

This request has come to me from §. A. Trone, 390 Riverside Drive, whose tele- 
phone is Monument 2-—8335. 

I have only known Mr. Trone slightly. Do you know anything about Schroe- 
der? I think I will also write Dr. Niebuhr. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


(Pencilled notation : ) 
Sent to 227 Eden Road, Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Exuisit No. 1130 


129 East 52NpD STREET. 
New York, N. Y., 9th March, 1940. 
Miss ELsite FAtrRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
c/o China Institute of Pacific Relations, 
10, Peking Road, Kowloon, Honukong. 


Dear Evste: This is to acknowledge your cablegram reading as follows: 


“Hanseng fieldworking sun honorary chairman fully confident committee 
due Hanseng’s effort Hongkong Chungking cooperating Cripps enthusiastic 
committee wishes you urge Kung finance Snow.” 


I have the approval of John Hersey and Ch’ao-ting Chi of wiring Kung to send 
Snow but I am waiting now to hear from Ida Pruitt for I do not want to act 
without her full approval. 

There is another matter on which I want your help. About a year ago we 
managed to get through Miss Madge Cleeve from His Majesty’s Stationer’s Office 
a few copies of the pamphlets in the series of Peace Handbooks that Sir George 
Brothero of the British Foreign Office prepared for the Paris Peace Conference. 
If I remember rightly I handed them over to you to get bound for the Paciltic 
Council Library. 

Phil Lilienthal has searched the Library several times but has failed to find 
them. 

You may remember that we borrowed one or two of the bound volumes of the 
Peace Handbooks from the Council on Foreign Relations but we would invariably 
return them to them. 

Can you rack your memory and give us some clue as to what happened to the 
half dozen little pamphlets in this series that we got from London a little while 
before you and I sailed for the Far East? 

P. C. Chang is leaving today or tomorrow to attend the meeting of the People’s 
Political Council. You will doubtless see him as he passes through Hongkong. 

I note that about a fortnight ago Miss Pruitt reported to you that I was about 
to go to Washington in connection with a Government loan for the Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives. I hope this did not raise false hopes on your part or that 
of any of your friends. Very informally I met representatives of the Treasury, 
the S. E. C., the State Department, and the Department of Agriculture. These 
were all for the most part junior officials with whom Miss Pruitt had already been 
in contact, They are all deeply interested in the Cooperatives. At the same time 
they seem to be of the unanimous opinion that there was no chance whatsoever at 
the present session of Congress for any Governmental aid to 6. I: C. 

If I had seen higher ups I do not think I would have received a different report. 
The $20 million credit through the Export-Import Bank is all I am afraid that can 
be expected from Governmental sources this year. And I do not imagine that 
the Chinese Government has any intention of deflecting any of the 20 million 
tothe C. I. C. Tought to add that Miss Pruitt’s work among officials in Washing- 
ton has been of a very high order. She has aroused genuine interest. It is a 
pity it can’t be canalized into a substantial government grant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 

P. S.—As you will have gathered from the copy of my letter to John Hersey 
of February 8, I do not feel that Hubert Liang should be sent to this country on 
behalf of the Industrial Cooperatives. He is a man of the highest character and 
patriotic spirit, but what is needed is someone who will carry greater weight and 
greater conviction. 


Exutpitr No. 1131 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, March 13, 1940. 
Miss INGRIp WARBURG, 
25 West 5jth Street, New York City 
Dear Miss WaRBuURG: You will, I think, be glad to hear that Adam sent me 
a cable from Moscow on March 9, saying that he was leaving for Berlin on that 
day. I have also had a letter from him from Tokyo indicating that he had a 
very useful and illuminating visit there. 
Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD C, CARTER. 
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ExHIsitT No. 1132 
Marcu 14, 1940. 
WLH From ECC: 

Here is Fred Field’s proposed letter to Tsurumi. The letter is to my mind 
adequate except for one point: at the top of the second page Fred says that 
the American Council strictly avoids political statements. Fred in this letter 
is using AMERASIA to differentiate between IPR and non-IPR activities. If this 
letter goes to the Japanese Council, will they feel that it puts Fred over his 
own signature as frankly playing the role of Mr. Box and Mr. Cox? 

intrinsically I can find no fault with Fred’s excellent letter. Should I have 
any misgivings about it? 

(Pencilled: “No”.) 


EXHIBIT No. 1133 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, March 19, 1940. 
His Excellency the Ambassador of the U. S. S. R. 
Embassy of the U. 8S. 8S. R., Washington, D. C. 

Dear OUMANSKY: It has occurred to me that possibly you would be interested 
in reading this article of Lattimore’s that has just appeared in the VirGINra 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuisit No. 1134 
Marcu 20, 1940. 
DreArR Mr. Carter: Thank you very much for your two letters. They did 
not reach me before as I am traveling until about April 6. 
I am very glad to know that Adam got as far as he did. 
Regarding Johannes Schroeder I want to assure you that I don’t know any- 
thing about him, only that he was a member of the C. P. in Germany. 
I hope to see you soon, 
With kind regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
/8/ INGRID WARBURG. 


ExuisitT No. 1135 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 22nd March 1940. 
His ExcELLENCY, THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR, 
Embassy of the U. 8.8. R., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR OUMANSKY: Doubtless you saw Miss Dorothy Thompson’s confession 
in her column this morning. Do you happen to know who her misinformants 
were? 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. CARTER. 





ExHisiT No. 1136 
WLH 
HA From ECC: 

Please note the attached from Cabot Coville. Under the circumstances I 
am inclined to send Coville a full set of the Inquiry documents, but do not 
wish to go to this expense if either of you think it is unwise. If the State 
Department were not so financially starved by Congress I would send the whole 
set to him with a bill for the same. For promotion purposes, I am proposing 
to send him the five books already issued in printed form and tell him I will 
write him later whether we are in a position to send him all of the mimeo- 
graphed and forthcoming printed volumes. 

Please note the people whom he suggests as in a position to comment on 
Colegrove. 
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ExursiT No. 1137 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 24th April 1940. 
W. L. HOLLAND, Esq., 
Care, Giannini Foundation, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

DEAR Brit_: Our copy of the Tamagna manuscript has arrived minus the 
material that he says he will send us later. After you have glanced through 
it will you immediately air mail me answers to the following questions: 

(1) Is this good enough in its present form to justify our making copies 
to go immediately to the Advisers and to the following commentators: 


Frederick Schuman von Beckwrath 
Kurt Bloch proper person in 
Dragoni State Department 


(2) In view of the arrival of this manuscript a little more promptly than 
we anticipated, what are your recommendations with reference to the editing? 
Do you or Phil desire to undertake it, or do you wish us to secure someone here? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER 


Exurpit No. 1138 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 29, 1940. 

In reply refer to 35 

(Penciled notation:). WLH. Scan & return ECC 

Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 Past 52nd Street. 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. Carrer: In reply to your letter of April 24, I am informed by my 
colleague, Mr. Ernest C. Ropes, who handles information on Russian commercial 
matters for this Bureau, that the whole matter of Soviet purchases from the 
United States is one of considerable complication. The Soviets have bought con- 
siderable copper from us during the past year because they were unable to obtain 
it elsewhere. The figures over recent months, as far as we have them, are as 
follows: 


Copper to U.S. 8S. R. - 

Exports: Lbs 
Sept.—Dec. 1989 sili es acne ct lamellae ich iis ae i saad oe 46, 782, 000 
EE UNE i. ci cctcednes enantio aia icihiesth chilies eleckcinsaeianianetpes <A eee 
TP: aa ca a areola 12, 816, 549 

RAB ses SS asia Se ia a ca al ai ie 112, 804, 333 
feexports: Dollars 
Sept.—_Dee. 1939 etn denen a ee 1, 149 
A a ae | | 
DRI) OS il SiS ra ek cai earn 410, O77 


748, 702 


Unable to get by the regulations of our Maritime Commission with shipments 
of copper to Vladivostok, Amtorg, it appears, shipped the goods to Mexico where 
they were reloaded on Soviet boats that had come over from Vladivostok. En 
route to port, the vessels were stopped by the British and taken to Hong Kong 
where they were turned over to the French who still have them, according to 
reports. The last cargo stopped is reported to have been returned to the United 
States, and a few days ago the Amtorg in New York offered a lot of copper for 
sale but because of unsatisfactory prices offered the copper was withdrawn. 

Oil shipments to Soviet Russia in 1939 and 1940 were actually less than in 
the two previous years, although it has been reported in the press that they 
amounted to 2,500,000 barrels. Last year only ordinary gasoline was involved, 
while in previous years the bulk of shipments were of aviation grade. Mr. Ropes 
expresses the opinion that in all years these shipments were purely for the supply 
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of Soviet Russia in the Far Eastern area and that none was likely to get to 
Germany. 

Tin shipments appear large because the Soviets have not previously bought tin 
in the United States at all, and actually the purchases from us are small compared 
to the Soviet’s annual imports over a number of years. 

Relative to your inquiry regarding shipments of copper from Spain to Germany, 
our Metals and Minerals Division does not have any definite information. It is 
known, however, that during the period of the Spanish Civil War considerable 
quantities of copper or copper-bearing materials, produced at Rio Tinto, were 
shipped from Spain to Germany. The Division is inclined to doubt that much, 
if any, copper has gone from Spain to Germany since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. 

The newspaper reports which you mentioned in your letter as emanating from 
Japan are given little credence here, because reports of a similar nature are almost 
a daily occurrence in the course of political disturbances in the Far Eastern area. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
[S] C. K. Moser, 
C. K. MOSER. 
Chief, Far Pastern Section, Division of Regional Information. 


Exutpir No. 1139 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
Vew York City, April 24, 1940. 
Dr. C. K. Moser 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Moser: Around the middle of April the British were making a fuss 
over American shipments to Vladivostok. At that time, Mr. Butler gave out 
figures caleulated to give the public the idea that the total of American shipments 
to the U.S.S.R. had increased greatly since the beginning of the European war. 

An AP dispatch from Tokyo, dated April 23, which appeared in last evening’s 
and this morning’s papers contained among others, the following paragraphs: 

“Reports reaching Japan said Vladivostok was choked with incoming cargoes 
consigned to Germany, that warehouses were overflowing and docks piled 
high. It was said that an average of 1,500 metric tons (1,658 American tons) 
of carbon was being licensed daily for transshipment. 

“American copper imports arriving at the Russian port from the outbreak 
of the war until March 31 totaled 70,000 metric tons (71,140 tons) according 
to Japanese statistics, whereas formerly Vladivostok received an average of 
only 6,000 metric tons yearly. Imports of oil and tin had increased similarly, 
it was said.” 

It begins to look as though it was the beginning of an Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance to scare people abroad about American shipments to the U. S.S. R. I assume 
that vou would be able to answer for me the following double question: Have 
British and American exports to all U.S.S.R. ports increased or decreased since 
the war began? 

By the way, what information have you regarding shipments of copper de- 
rivatives to Germany from a British-controled company in Spain to the amount 
of 30,000 or 35,000 tons per month? 

May I explain to you privately my own personal position and that is that 
it will be a political and strategical mistake of the first order for the Allies 
to go to war with the U. S.S. R. Contrary to the popular opinion, I am convinced 
that the U.S.S.R. wants to stay out of the war in Europe, but that if the British 
and French continue their hostile attitude they may still succeed in effecting 
an alliance between Moscow and Berlin as a substitute for the present Berlin- 
Moscow non-aggression pact. 

Your reply will of course be treated confidentially. With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


SpwaArp C,. CARTER. 
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Exursit No. 1141 


Covies to: WLH 
ED 
OL 
CTC 
AB 
129 East 52Np Street, New York, N. Y., 
2nd May 1940. 
HA from ECC: 
I note in a letter from Field to Shotwell about sending Carnegie publications 
to China the following p. s.: 
“Miss Hume also informs me that, as it is the only port which is definitely 
open for shipments to China, packages should be marked ‘Via Rangoon, ” 
Will you please investigate and see whether book packages that we are sending 
to “free China” as differentiated from Hong Kong and Shanghai are and should 
be marked “Via Rangoon.” When you have cleared up this point, would you 
notify all whose initials appear at the bottom of this letter. 
WLH 
OL 
AB 
ED 
CTO 
ECC 





ExHIsIt No, 1142 
May 2, 1940. 


Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Secretary-General, Pacific Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Rast 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

DeaR NED: This will introduce Lt. Colonel George E. Arnemian, who for the 
past three years has been one of the most useful and active members of the 
Hawaii Group, L. P. R. 

He is the one who engineered the two Schofield conferences for us and has 
been a member of several of our study groups. He was the G—2 intelligence 
officer at Schofield Barracks and has had two different tours as military attaché 
in Baltie countries 

I want him to see the library and general workings of thg Top Floor and 
hope it will be possible for him to participate in one of your regional conference 
His immediate assignment is to the state of Maine. 


Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES F. Loomis, Secretary 





ExHibir No. 1143 


TELEPHONE 5525 Cable: INPAREL, H 


Hawaii Group, Executive Committee: Riley H. Allen, Chairman; A. L. Dean, Vics 
man; Frank C, Atherton, Treasurer; Charles F, Loomis, Secretary ; Robbins B. And : 
Paul S. Bachman: Peter H. Buck; David L. Crawford; W. F. Dillingham; Gerald W 
Fisher ; Peyton Harrison: Shao-chang Lee; Frank E. Midkiff; Iga Mori; Philip S. Platt 
Osear F. Shepard; Yasutaro Soga; Hugh C. Tennet; Heaton L. Wrenn 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 


INSTITUTION OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
501 Dillingham Building 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
May 3, 1940 


Mr. Epwarp C, CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 Rast d2nd Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Dear Nep: Colonel Arneman is an enthusiastic I. P. R. booster and is re 
sponsible for getting several army officers in our Group. At least three of 
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them have written saying that their contacts with our study groups while here 
were the most stimulating ones they had. 
He sails today on the U. S. T. Hunter Liggett to his new assignment in Maine 
and will call on you and Field en route. 
Sincerely yours, 
Chas., 
Cuas, F, Loomis. 
Encl. 
(Penciled notation:) P. S.—And what are your travel plans for the summer 
and fall? Any new developments with our friends in Japan ’—CHAs. 


Exuisit No. 1144 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, May 8, 1940. 
Mr. Wrttiam W. Lockwoop, 
American Committee for International Studies, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 

Dear BiLu: I have given your letter of May 2 considerable thought. Rather 
than limit myself to one or two suggestions, I think it is better for me to make 
quite a number which I regard as of great importance, or of being worthy of 
turther investigation. 

In order that you may understand my reaction to your letter, and to this highly 
interesting and significant statement which Earle and you have just issued 
on the American Committee for International Studies, I am venturing quite 
informally to send you quite a number of names. 

Your Committee’s statement, as well as the quality of its leadership and its 
membership are most encouraging. As would be expected of the kind of leader- 
ship that you and Earle are giving, it is encouraging to note that you are not 
disinterested in relating scientilic research to questions of policy and that your 
main objective is to make new and Constructive approaches to the study of 
international affairs. 

You are, I think, familiar with Dr. Percy E. Corbett’s general plan of work. He 
has the approval of McGill for a continuation of major work on this project 
after his return to McGill in 1941. In the meantime, he and I are looking 
for an appropriate colleague with a Far Eastern background comparable to 
Corbett’s background in Europe, the Americas and the British Commonwealth, 
in the hope that the two of them with appropriate assistance can make a 
synthesis and interpretation of all that is most fundamental in the I. P. R.’s 
Far Eastern Inquiry with what is basic in the studies of Chatham House, of 
P. E. P., of Shotwell’s Committee, the New School, Buell’s book and the many 
European Studies and those that are appearing in Australia, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere. Corbett is thinking not simply of a review of reviews or a synthesis 
of existing plans. He aims to carry them further, more fundamentally and 
contageously. 

The basic work that he has in mind and much of the work of many of the groups 
and individuals just mentioned would in my view be aided enormously if arrange- 
ments could be made for some such international exchange fellowships as the 
following: 

(1) Bring over R. H. Tawney so that he may appraise, critisize and interpret 
the Corbett project, contribute to it and at the same time make a critique of 
the plans of the other serious groups on this continent. 

(2) Bring Ushiba, Saionji or Yokota in order that we may have someone from 
the very inside of Japan closely in touch with current thought in the Japanese 
army, and bureaucracies and the universities. 

(3) Send Harriet Moore to the U. 8S. S. R. to go through all government and 
party writing on postwar problems and supplement this by interviewing party 
and politburo chiefs. 

(4) Bring von Trott from Berlin to be associated with Corbett, Sansom, 
Tawney and others, and hold him here until a week before America enters the 
war. 

(5) Discover who is the most valuable man in the P. E. P. group, namely 
the one principally responsible for the now really first-class P. E. P. Memo- 
randum (7th Edition), and bring him to the United States after a visit with 
Kittredge and his French colleagues in Paris. 
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(6) If Tamagna turns out to be as promising as he looks on paper, send him 
to Rome to undertake a study there on lines similar to Miss Moore’s study in 
Moscow, returning at the end of six months to give six months to collaboration 
with the group under the direction of Corbett, Sansom, Holland, Alexander, 
and also with the A. C. I. 8., Earle and yourself. 

(7) Discover whether there is one wise and great man in Manila—( Would 
Apostol qualify?)—and have him spend three months on the project in Manila, 
a month each in Chungking and Tokyo and then bring him, preferably by way 
of the trans-Siberan railway, to collaborate with the groups here. 

(8) Send Phil Jessup or Jack Sheppard for three months each to Batavia, 
Chungking, Manila, Tokyo. 

(9) Discover whether Myrdal would be free three months after his return 
to Sweden to contribute an analysis of above-ground and under-ground concepts 
in Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania 
on postwar organization. 

(10) After he has served six months in the French Army, if he is still alive, 
dig up Dennery by the roots and bring him over to collaborate with Corbett, 
Jarle, and yourself. Failing Dennery, consider Joxe. 

(11) Discover whether there is some European, African or British scholar 
who knows the greater part of Africa from the political and economic angle, 
and arrange for him to make a fresh visit to the principal African states and 
colonies. After a ten-month survey of war repercussions and the establishment 
of contact with that handful of people in each area who are thinking of postwar 
organization, bring him to New York for collaboration with the groups here. 

(12) Ask Henry Allen Moe, Laurence Duggan and others who are the one or 
two Latin Americans of great intellectual ability who look at Latin America 
from a continental and international point of view, who might establish contact 
with the appropriate groups in the leading countries and then come to New 
York to give the groups here the benefit of his study of such thinking as there 
is in Latin America on war aims and postwar organization. 

(18) Bring both Searle Bates and Chen Han-seng from China to collaborate 
both with Corbett, Tawney, Sansom and Holland on the one hand and with 
such groups as the American Committee may recommend on the other. 

(14) Bring either Motylev, Troyanovsky or Voitinski, to contribute alike to 
the I. P. R. Inquiry, Corbett’s special synthesis and to such studies by other 
American groups as may be recommended by the American Committee for 
International Studies. 

(15) Discover from 8S. K. Datta and Jawaharlal Nehru what Indian scholar is 
qualified or could take time under a Rockefeller fellowship to qualify himself 
to come to New York to contribute to the work of the variofs international! 
and national groups here. 

The parochialism of even the greatest thinkers is such that unless international 
organization is studied in an atmosphere that is made realistic by the physical 
presence of people from every continent, grave errors are inevitable. You will 
remember that in his A Study of History, Arnold J. Toynbee asserts that, as a 
historian, he disapproves of the use to which historical information has been 
put. He maintains that historical scholarship has substituted the nation for 
mankind and thwarted the impulse to comprehend life as a whole. To support 
this he examines one case and discovers that English history is unintelligible 
when taken by itself. The “intelligible field of study” must be in some larger 
unit than the nation. “Historical thought takes a deep impression from the 
dominant institutions and the transient social environment in which it happens 
to live.” 

You will note that the people I envisage as fellowship holders and collabor- 
ators represent everyone of the disciplines in the social sciences. 

It seems to Holland and me that either your Committee or your Committee 
acting jointly with the I. P. R. or the Rockefeller Foundation itself should set up 
a temporary research bureau in New York for the next three or four years, 
devoted solely to studying the question of wartime and postwar problems. 

Many of these suggestions, or perhaps the multiplicity of them, may cause you 
to feel that I have gone beyond your request. This I have clearly done, but 
I have been moved to do so by my fairly deep convictions. The I. S. C. has done 
valuable work, but one of its principal limitations has been that it has been 
too much conditioned by its European environment. The I. P. R. has done 
valuable work, but it has been too much conditioned by its Pacific environment. 
It seems to me that the war situation makes it more imperative than ever that a 
nucleus of scholars be established somewhere in the world, probably of neces- 
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sity in New York, which can look at present problems of mankind from an even 
more inclusive point of view than that of either the I. S. C. or the I. P. R. 
Sincerely yours, 
SDWARD C. CARTER. 





Exuisit No. 1145 


129 Easr 52Np STREET, New York, N. Y., 
19th December, 1942. 
Dr. Puiiip C. JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Puit: Here are the rapporteurs’ reports for the last group of Round 
Tables. I think you will be particularly interested in the reports of Harriet 
Moore, Fred Field, and Ralph Bunche. You will want to read, of course, ulti- 
mately, Condliffe’s report, though it was not regarded as measuring up as well! 
to the requirements as the three others. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





ExuIsir No. 1146 


(Handwritten:) RWB, HP, FVF, KM, WLH. 
Bacuto, May 10, 1940. 

Dear Mr. Carter: I have read Robert Barnett’s article, China’s Industrial 
Cooperatives on ‘Trial, and the comments of Rewi Alley and Miss Cholmeley on 
this presentation. I am amazed that Barnett could have drawn such a clear 
picture of both the strength and weakness of Indusco, from such a distance. He 
is to be congratulated for his understanding of both the potential significance of 
the movement (with which he is obviously in sympathy) and the dangers which 
confront it with possible failure. 

What comment I have to offer is not meant as criticism either of his point of 
view, which is good, or his objective analysis of the material available to him, 
which is sound enough and as competent as anyone could have done without a 
more intimate experience with complex problems that face Indusco workers in 
the field. I offer these remarks merely to fill in a little of the background of those 
problems. Most of it is probably already familiar to you. Fundamentally I 
agree with Miss Cholmeley that the weakness of Barnett’s article—if it is a 
weakness—is failure properly to estimate the degree to which the political mileu 
conditions the development of Indusco. This is fully implied also in Alley’s 
comment, 

I will just enumerate a few things which might have been handled differently 
if Barnett had possessed all the facts. 

1. First of all, a word about the objectives of C. I. C. It is not correct, as far 
as I know, that “conflicts developed among those who supported the movement” 
over the points Barnett mentions. The charge of “communism” came from 
©. I. C.’s enemies, not its supporters. Leaders in the organization all fear the 
degeneration of the movement into a chi-kuan; nobody advocates it. And without 
exception they welcome foreign help and participation that offers any practicable 
advantage. 

But a certain disagreement between some leaders over fundamental objectives 
sometimes causes confusion of purpose. I should say the majority, in practice, 
and almost everybody, in theory, admits that the first objective of C. I. C. is not 
to set up a model cooperative movement in the midst of present chaos, but to 
win the war, Therefore, C. I. C. is no place for the Rochdale orthodox to come 
on pilgrimage, for their principles must be sacrified wherever they handicap the 
primary purpose. Starting cooperatives with destitute workers possessing no 
assets whatever is in itself a mortal sin in Rochdale eyes, yet this is Indusco’s 
essential method. 

To win the war, Indusco recognized its task to be (1) to maintain independent 
Chinese industrial production of some kind over the widest possible areas, both 
in the rear and behind the Japanese lines, so as to offer a market for the greatest 
possible number of Chinese, (2) to mobilize Chinese skilled labor, in order to 
prevent Japan from exploiting it in war aims, and for other obvious reasons, 
(3) to furnish war bases for the guerrilla troops, (4) to achieve this mobilization 
in a form which would strengthen the will and the sense of responsibility of the 
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working class. Indusco people accepted these aims and the fundamental win- 
the-war objective because everybody saw clearly that if China lost the war no 
cooperative organization, however model or ideal it might be, could survive. Doz- 
ens of examples of the fate of small-scale, carefully-charted pre-war institutions 
(consider Ting Hsien, for one) in the occupied areas proved this beyond any argu- 
ment. The thing was to make this a practical mass organization on the biggest 
scale possible, and quickly enough to affect the outcome of the war. Indusco is 
above all a mass movement, as Alley keeps repeating, and as such it must acquire 
much of its character from below. It is a war-time improvisation, a method of 
mobilization, a section of national defense, an instrument of struggle, a training 
ground for democracy, a social and political hope, and a focus for the help of all 
those who believe it is desirable to have an independent democratic China. It is 
all that and a lot of other things simultaneously with its organic form as a cooper- 
ative movement. So you see how very radically it differs from any cooperative 
attempt of the past. Because of its unique character, Indusco can fail in some 
respects as an efficient cooperative organization, but still be a triumph if it 
attains its other objectives. 

While I think few inside the movement would dispute the priority of these 
hopes, in theory, nevertheless there are some who in practice feel depressed when- 
ever the cooperative ideal comes into conflict with the practical need, Thus you 
find schisms occasionally where opposition develops to extending co-ops into 
dangerous regions, to expansion to new areas or into new industries while existing 
units are still in the formation stage, or to the sacrifice of cooperative principles 
in order to meet emergency needs. E, g., the army order for 400,000 blankets was 
filled partly by employing thousands of women on a piece-work basis. FE. g., some 
rear-line co-op workers object to C. I. C. extension into the guerrilla areas, where 
the danger of loss through war greatly increases. Maybe, as Alley says, C. I. C. 
is attempting too much. But if that is true it is because everywhere the need and 
the opportunity are so urgent and the alternatives to C. I. C. are so weak, that 
the latter cannot restrict itself as a peacetime organization might be able to do. 

2. Now, in view of all this, one might think the various elements which make 
up the Government would unanimously extend all possible aid to C. I. C. Such 
is not the case, though I am afraid Barnett assumes it to be. Certain individuals, 
originally lukewarm, are now stanch backers: Mme. Chiang, the Generalissimo, 
Mme. Kung, Dr. Kung—in general the “palace satellite group’. All liberal 
and left-wing elements are behind it, but they have little to say in the Govern- 
ment. The groups which dominate the bureaucracy, on the other hand, are 
opposed to C. I. C. and will continue to be as long as it is not a chi-kuan under 
their control. And these (chiefly the C. C. and the Cheng Hsiieh Hsi) are power- 
ful enough to keep the organization from getting necessary financial backing, 
often interfere with it locally, raise the baseless ery of “communism” to the em- 
barrassment of its friends, and have had to be placated by compromises in certain 
regions—which are consequently now the most backward of all. 

3. C. I. C. has thus never been given its proper status as a national defense 
institution, and the Soong family, while behind it, have never understood the 
full implications of the objectives set forth above. Thus the Government help 
(which up till now amounts to only about $38,000,000, as contrasted with about an 
equal amount raised from bank loans and gifts) has been limited mostly to third 
line areas. It was not available for extraordinary expenses which really should 
have come from defense expenditure: i. e., salvaging of tools and machinery, 
transportation of essential workers, and the setting up on guerrilla industry. 
Consequently, countless opportunities to save valuable means of production were 
lost, especially in front line areas. The delay in recognizing C. 1. C.’s defense 
function cost China millions of dollars in lost plant and labor power. What 
results it has accomplished in this respect have been financed largely by (1) gifts 
from special funds raised by outside supporters, (2) borrowing “special funds” 
from capital funds and charging them against loans made to the co-ops eventu- 
ally set up. The latter is highly irregular, as Barnett rightly points out. But 
what wouid you do, let the machines fall into enemy hands in order to be regular’ 
I note, for example, Barnett’s praise for the removal of some of the Kingtehchen 
kilns and workers to southeast Kiangsi. They would not be there toduy had it 
not been for just the kind of irregularity which he—again quite rightly—de 
plores. Alley and other C, I. C. leaders have repeatedly plowed back their own 
salaries into the organization, when the Government would not advance special 
funds. Alley in fact put his life savings into this work; and so did others. 
Often, due to bureaucratic manipulation, salaries (provided for the staff person- 
nel by Government allowance from relief funds) were withheld for months. 
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At one time Alley’s own salary was seven months in abeyance. When I was in 
Paochi staff salaries had not been paid for three months and organizers were dig- 
ging into their own pockets to meet daily needs. Show me another organiza- 
tion, outside of the guerrilla districts, of which this, is true. These men were 
even facing the prospect of permanent withdrawal of Government aid and had 
already brought the problem before the cooperative guild, and considered ways 
and means of financing staff work from co-op contributions. 

4, “The word cooperative is not mentioned.” 1 know of no cases where co-ops 
have been organized without a discussion of the co-op constitution, the pledge 
of all to observe it, and in no case has money been loaned to start private factories 
or workshops. Unquestionably the basic principles are often but hazily under- 
stood by new groups. But there is never any attempt to entice them into this 
method of work by deception. 

5. “In one co-op more than 200 light machine guns are made daily.” This is 
incorrect. The output of China’s best arsenal at present is only 200 machine 
guns a month. Co-ops have made guns and grenades; one in southern Shensi 
turned out 70,000 hand grenades in one month, on Government order, but on 
Government order stopped making them also. The Government does not want 
co-ops to make munitions, and extends no aid to C. 1. C. to build badly needed 
war industries in the guerrilla districts. 

6. Most of C. I. C.’s machinery has been salvaged from war areas, purchased 
from inoperative plants, or made in its own machine shops. A little has been 
imported. In few instances has any functioning plant been bought and turned 
over to cooperative ownership. In many cases of handicraft industry one or 
more members of a co-op possessed tools or light machines, but lacked operating 
‘apital and technical direction. In other cases odd bits of machinery were lying 
unused in scattered villages, but there was no one to bring them together to 
create a workable industry. C. I. C. performed that function. Sometimes 
Government-owned industry had been abandoned or partly dismantied, until 
Cc. I. C. with great difficulty managed to buy it up and put it back into production. 
This was true of C. I. C.’s alcohol plant in Shensi, and of the testing laboratory 
there. It is true of a sulphuric acid plant in Sian, which C. I. C. has been try- 
ing to buy. But—though the plant remains idle—the political opposition suc- 
ceeds in frustrating the purchase. 

7. Barnett praises co-op hospitals, schools, creches, and clubhouses. In most 
“ases these have had to be financed by non-Government funds, or by methods he 
would consider “irregular.”” When they have proved their value it is hoped the 
Government will give them some support. The schools are opposed by the C. C., 
who will probably succeed in preventing that support for some time. 

8. The Shensi laboratory was not “placed at the disposal” of C. 1. C. Though 
it was idle, C. I. C. could not secure it from the Government except by payment of 
an annual rental of $10,000. This latter will have to be supplied, probably, 
from capital funds, until the Co-op Guilds become strong enough to maintain 
it themselves—which should be the case in a year or so. Another irregularity— 
but an imperative need. 

9. “The Government May abandon its support’ not because of inefficient 
accounting methods—C. I. C. has an infinitely better record in this respect than 
the machine-bossed Credit co-ops—but because it is making a determined fight 
to keep its organization out of the hands of the bureaucratic apparatus, and 
it may lose. C. I. C. is the only war organization now training accountants 
from the masses, from its own workers, and the only one whose accountants 
are not machine appointees. Exceptions are found in Szechuan, where some 
C.C. men have had to be given posts, under pressure from the party, and where 
the worst co-ops in the organization are found. Government money “earmarked 
for use by cooperatives has been withheld” not because of any proven case 
of corruption but because of bureaucratic opposition. 

10. Barnett is quite right in emphasizing the need for improvement in ac- 
countaney, for a greater degree of discipline, and for greater coordination 
of field workers with general headquarters. Due to various conditions, the 
growth of the movement in the field has been far more rapid than the general 
section could foliow or direct. One of these conditions is political. Another is 
communications. It takes a week to reach Paochi from Chungking, and two 
weeks to reach Kanchow. Telegrams take almost as long. Money travels 


about four times as slowly as that. People in Chungking have no conception of 
the daily problems facing headquarters’ chiefs, and the latter more and more 
assulne responsibility for decision. The tendency now is definitely away from 
too much centralized power, which has in the past handicapped the growth 
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of field work. Only when the working units become numerous and powerful 
enough to be an important factor in national economic life can the central 
section find its real place. The aim of most co-op leaders is eventually to bring 
that section under the control of the many field units, through a National 
Induseo Guild, instead of the other way round. C. I. C. people are definitely 
democrats, all their workers are being trained in democratie principles, and 
that is just why “it is not always plain who the single individual is through 
whom” all authority is exercised. The aim of C. I. C. is to make that “single 
individual” the united will of the co-op members, not the whim of a politician. 

11. Barnett cites a case where “shares carried a fantastic multiple liability 
of 250 times their face value” and believes “reform is essential if the coopera- 
tives are to merit continued financial support from government or non-political 
sources.” The case cited is unusual but all through the co-ops liability probably 
exceeds share investment by from 10 to 50 times. Should we wait until the 
destitute refugees turn bandit, steal enough cash to buy a shop, and then come 
hack and get a loan to start a cooperative? Barnett probably does not realize 
the extraordinary rate of capital turnover in light industries in Free China. 
In the whole C. I. C. chain it is now averaging 16.8 times per year, and it is 
quite possible for workers in some industries to pay back an unsecured loan 
in six months. In certain areas the value of C. I. C. production appears to be 
as much as 25 times that of capital. This is quite “normal,” and occurs in all 
countries during infant industrialism. Even in Shanghai now an annual 10/1 
ratio of production to capital is common. There are many reasons for this, 
which I won’t go into here. In any case, Barnett’s fears in this respect are 
exaggerated—though that is the line of attack used by the C. C. and other 
enemies of the movement. What they object to, however, is really the fact that 
C. I. C. loans are not under their control, and go to poor people instead of to the 
gentry, as in the case of the so-called “agricultural cooperatives.” The C. C., 
through the co-op control commission, pumped 50 millions into the villages 
last year, through the magistrates, who in many cases simply called in the 
gentry and formed a “co-op” with them, distributing the manna without 
further ado. 

12. The “hired labor” problem is quite serious and C. I. C. must fight against 
this abuse. No hard and fast rule can be laid down without more experience. 
Clearly a machine shop co-op, for example, cannot take in 10 carpenters as mem- 
bers when it needs their labor only for a special order to make wheels for carts, 
or frames for looms, for which there may not be another demand for weeks or 
months. Spinners, for whose products C. I. C. textile co-ops may have a 
temporary need, also present a problem. Clearly the case cited by Barnett, where 
in a co-op with 32 members only 16 were at work, together with 13 hired laborers 
and 33 apprentices, was an outrage unless it was a temporary phenomenon. 
I know that such cases exist in Szechuan, and that when discovered by inspectors 
these co-ops are either reorganized or dissolved. Outside that province (where 
Cc. I. C. faces an especially acute political struggle, as I have pointed out) 
such instances are rare, though the problem definitely exists. Here is just 
the place, in fact, where C. I. C. would go to pieces if it fell in the hands of 
Chinese Tammany methods. It would simply degenerate into another loan 
bureau, through which the party machine would dump money into the pockets 
of the t’u-hao and the lieh-sheng, to enable them to hire slave labor under the 
name of “cooperation.” 

I would not like any part of this to be quoted under my name but I think it is 
worth discussing at this length, so that American friends can better appreciate 
the complexity of the tasks that face C. I. C. It is a great movement, with 
great aims, and some fine men and women in it. Maybe it is attempting the 
impossible, but so far it has achieved enough to keep hope alive. The real 
danger is that it is moving much faster than the country as a whole, particularly 
its political life. Only the war moves ahead of it, and in that emergency lies 
the explanation of its existence at all. It is not “China’s Industrial Cooper- 
atives on Trial” really—they have already proved that they are inherently 
sound—it is “China on Trial Through Industrial Cooperatives.” 

I wish you would express my profound appreciation to Robert Barnett for his 
brilliant statement on C. I. C. Despite the points of disagreement made above, 
I think it is the best objective summary I have seen. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] Edgar Snow 
Epeark Snow. 
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ExHIsitT No. 1147 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
129 East 52nd Street, 
New York City, June 6, 1940. 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esquire, 
800 Gilman Hall, John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
DrEAR OwEN: Here is Gaus’ reply and my acknowledgement. Is Vincent com- 
petent? Is he now in Washington? What do you suggest as the next move? 
Sincerely yours, 
Edward C. Carter 
DDWARD ©, CARTER. 
P. S.—Please return these letters at your convenience. 





Exuisit No. 1148 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
South Hall 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
JUNE 3, 1940. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

Dear Mr. Carter: Thank you for your letter of May 29 with its invitation 
to review the new book by Owen Lattimore. I am just reading the book with 
very great pleasure and profit. I must say in all honesty, however, that I 
simply lack the knowledge that a person should possess to review this book 
adequately for Pacific Affairs. It is far too distinguished and important a work 
to be left to one who is an amateur in these questions. And while I have read 
all of Mr. Lattimore’s books and some others on Asia, I have not visited that 
recion or made a special study of its history and problems. 

I wonder if you know Mr. John Carter Vincent of our Foreign Service, 
formerly a member of the staff of the Embassy in Peiping and during the past 
year State Department representative at the International Labor Office in Geneva. 
He knows Lattimore and his work, and he knows the Far East very well indeed, 
as does his wife. I think that he may have been ordered back to this country 
in view of the developments abroad, but I am not sure. I mention him, 
because I know how much I would turn with eagerness to a review of this 
book by him. Doubtless, however, you have many other experts on your list 
who are available. 

Thank you again for your kindness in inviting me to review the book. 

Faithfully yours, 
John M, Gaus 
JOHN M. Gaus. 
JMG: EMB. 
(Handwritten:) I find Pacific Affairs excellent. 


Exursit No. 1149 
JUNE 10, 1940. 
KM from ECC: 

Here is a copy of Corbett’s proposal for the Summer, also a copy of his 
project for the year, entitled, “I. P. R., European War, and International Organ- 
ization.” From the latter you may wish to make an appropriate note for the 
forthcoming issue of I. P. R. Nores 

Miss Virginia Thompson has just completed the manuscript of her book on 
Siam. She is at present a member of the International Secretariat in New 
York cooperating in the study of the effect of the war in Europe on the policies 
of those countries which are chiefly interested in the Far East. In this connection 
her speciai field of study is the war and peace aims of France in relationship 
to the Far East and the general problem of international organization. 
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Ch’‘ao-ting Chi has been given six months leave of absence to assist in an 
independent survey of the Chinese transportation systems and war economy. 
He sailed from San Francisco on May 15, 1940. It is expected that he will travel 
widely in free China in connection with his present assignment. 

Nagaharu Yasuo, who joined the International Secretariat on January 11, 1938, 
for a period of two years, was able to get permission from Domei news agency 
to continue as a member of the Secretariat longer than was originally proposed, 
namely, until April Ist, when he resumed work for Domei, being posted in the 
first instance in its New York office. He has, however, been able to continue 
part time work as a member of the Secretariat. It is hoped that he will be 
able to continue to do so until his successor arrives in New York from Tokyo. 















ExuHIsir 1150 
JUNE 12, 1940. 






{Night letter] 






Mory tev, Pacific Institute, 20 Razin Street, Moscow (U.S. S. R.): 
In view his recent Asia visit recommend you talk with Cripps. 
EDWARD 












CARTER. 
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(Handwritten notation:) OL scan & return to ECC. 
JuLy 3, 1940. 







ECC from RWB: 

Thank you for letting me see Lattimore’s “Empire in the East.” I agree with 
you that it represents an important point of view. His argument is, 1 believe, 
that as China goes, so goes Asia; that China may go under the yoke of colonial 
domination and other Asiatic peoples follow, or China may wrest her inde- 
pendence and freedom from the existing stalemate in the Far Eastern hostilities. 
The future of half the peoples of the world lies largely, therefore, with the fate 
of China. The argument is well taken. However, without exaggeration, the 
argument may be carried even further for with the fate of China lies the future 
of the other half of the peoples of the world as well. China loses and, whatever 
happens in Europe, the United States and the British Empire (or its remnants) 
must maintain a military and naval alert in the waters of the Pacific. China 
wins and democratic processes acquire a practical verification which they have 
not yet gained in Europe. Either of these developments will have far-reaching 
repercussions upon democracy here. Thus, one might say that “as China goes, 
so goes Asia—so goes democracy—so goes the United States.” 

On pp. 3-4 Lattimore refers to the lessons of Changkufeng and Namonhan, 
I believe his implicit point is that the United States should take a bold stand, 
in which I concur. jut his depreciation of the argument that boldness unifies 
Japan behind counteraction is contradicted by his admission that Japan did 
attack the USSR. This argument cuts no ice with American readers who in 
general, desire only to avoid war; not to win small ones. 
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JULY 2, 1940. 






FVF from ECC: 

Recently I wrote to a Chinese friend in Hongkong asking about Kuomintang- 
Communist relations. He is not a member of the Secretariat of either the China 
I. P. R. or the Pacific Council. Under date of May 31st he wrote me as follows: 







“Since last Mareh I have been worried about the relations between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. You may be aware that the Communists 
have been conducting publicity against the Central Government for the last 
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12 months. They have printed lots of pamphlets under the name of a certain 
Mr. Robert, at first at Hongkong and then at Manila. Their criticisms seem 
reasonable enough, but it is strange that they should print them in English 
instead of Chinese. Moreover, quite a number of Kuomintang magistrates 
and officials have been done to death by the Communists in certain areas. 
All this has been going on for the last ten months or so. The Central Gov- 
ernment has done nothing to retaliate. But since last January, certain Party 
members apparently couldn’t stand any more Communist propaganda and 
anti-Government actions. It was then decided that some measures should 
be taken to counteract Communist propaganda. So a good many pamphlets 
in Chinese have been circulated abroad detailing the anti-Government activi- 
ties of the Communists. The whole affair was deplorable. I did what I 
could to impress upon our authorities the unfortunate effect which any semi- 
official propaganda against the Chinese Communists would have on foreign 
friends of China, and how welcome it would be to China’s enemies. I sug- 
gested that no more pamphlets should be circulated against the Communists, 
and that the Central authorities should tell the Communists that they must 
stop all anti-Government propaganda and subversive activities in future. I 
am glad to tell you that this has been done. So, for the present at any rate, 
there is peace between the Central Government and the Communists. But I 
would deceive you if I do not tell you that there has been no final settlement 
of the Kuomintang-Communist misunderstanding. However, there is no 
reason for undue pessimism. I still think that a satisfactory and lasting 
solution is not impossible, if there is good faith on both sides. 

“T have written rather frankly to you, because I owe it to you as a real 
friend of China. The truth is oftentimes most unpleasant, but I know you 
like to hear it. Please keep what I have here written confidential.” 


Exursir No. 1153 


129 EAst 52Np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 11th July, 1940. 
FREDERICK V. FIELD, Esq., 
129 East 52nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Frep: Lawrence Duggan says that it will make it easier for Deborah 
Hubbard to get into the press conferences at Havana if she goes as a correspond- 
ent of a daily rather than of such august periodicals as the Far Eastern Survey 
and Pacific Affairs. 

Could you manage to have her accredited by PM or by any of the other 
newspapers in which you are interested? 

Deborah wouldn’t object if PM had two representatives there: one to do the 
work and herself to do the listening? 

Deborah might go down for the illustrative section, as you will remember 
she is both an artist and a researcher. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter. 





Exursit No. 1154 


129 East 52NpD STREET, 
New York City, July 15, 1949. 
Dr. PHtiip C. Jessup, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Dear PHIL: Recently Holland wrote me as follows: 

“The other day I had a visit from Dr. H. W. Baerensprung who was introduced 
by Carlson. He is a very interesting German social democrat, formerly chief 
of policy in Saxony and brought out to China by Rajchman as one of the various 
experts in Rajechman’s entourage. After Rajchman left he taught international 
law in Soochow University for some time and then was employed by the national 
government as a lecturer in the Central Police Training School at Nanking, and 
later in Hankow and Chungking. He is still employed in this capacity and has 
been sent to this country by Chiang Kai-shek to learn something of American 
police methods, and is, accordingly, spending a good deal of time with the police 
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in Berkeley and Alameda where they apparently have a number of outstanding 
authorities on various aspects of police and finger-printing work. 

Baerensprung is hoping to return to Chungking but feels that what with the 
Japanese blockade and the fact of his German nationality, he may find it 
impossible to get back, especially if he has to go through Singapore and Burma. 
He is an anti-Nazi and was imprisoned in Germany before he came to China 
but this is no guarantee that he would not be interned in British Territory 
today, although they let him come through Hongkong without difficulty a few 
months ago. He apparently has enough to live on here for nine months or so 
but is anxious to obtain one or two lecturing or research assignments that would 
enable him to qualify with the immigration authorities as a teacher or research 
worker, i. e. as a non-quota immigrant.” 

I do not know whether any department at Columbia would be interested in 
getting Dr. Baerensprung for a lecture or two. If so, you may wish to pass 
this letter on to the appropriate person. 

He does not quite fit into the I. P. R. research program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exnurpit No. 1155 
AMERICAN COUNCIL 


INSTITUTE OF PactFic RELATIONS 


Incorporated 
260 California Street, San Francisco 


Nitra Maru, August 10, 1940. 


DEAR CARTER: Enclosed is my original letter of July 2 to you, which in a cautious 
moment I decided it would not be well to entrust to the Japanese post. I repeated 
the gist of it in the letter that I did then send. 

After my return from our five days in Peking I had leisurely talks with Taka- 
vanagi at his home, and with Ushiba, Takagi, and Matsumoto in Tokyo: also with 
Yamakawa. * The talk with Matsumoto was unfortunately cut short by the 
sudden death of Mr. Cox, of Reuters who was one of his close friends. 

It is not easy to summarize the long talks with Ushiba and Takayanagi, but 
I will try. In trying to reflect the trend of attitude of the Japan Council toward 
the IPR as a whole, and toward the Pacific Council and the Secretariat in particu- 
lar, they of course did not always express their own attitudes. 

1. There is a conviction that the Secretariat is biased in two unforunate 
directions: in favor of China and of USSR. The former they think has been 
fostered by Field, Jaffe (whose attendance at the Pac. Council staff meeting last 
Dec. they resent), and Lattimore, and has been shared at times by you. The 
latter they probably resent now more than they did a few years ago, since the 
China war is so largely motivated by an anti-USSR objective, and its suecess 
has been greatly hindered by the Red Army in China and by USSR. They doubt 
that you and your white associates can overcome this bias sufficiently, or in time, 
to reorient and redeem the whole IPR. They do not all distrust you, but I judge 
that a majority of the leading minds do, even though they may like and admire 
you, in great measure. 

2. They mean to send at least one representatve to the next meeting of the 
Council, but Matsumoto told me he could not possibly get away for it. Ushiba 
is reluctant to go himself, but I believe will do so, especially if a worth-while 
agenda is proposed and submitted to the Japan Council as early as practicable. 

3. Ushiba seems to hold some doubts as to the practical efficiency of the present 
heterogeneous composition of the Pac. Council, and raised the question of some 
possible regional groupings, with a federation of them all, which would be in 
effect, an Inst. of World Relations. The trend of the European war lends weight 
to this query. 

4. A reorganization of the International Association of Japan is likely to occur 
before long, according to Ushiba, and if it does, greater importance and leeway 
will accrue to the Japan Council of IPR. I judge that it would, however, be 
premature to count too surely on this. 

5. I heard no criticism of the volumes of the Inquiry thus far published, except 
that some of them were inevitably inconclusive, because the Sino-Japan conflict 
is still in progress, and many trends will depend on its outcome; not to mention 
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the effects of the European war on the Far East. They feel that the Japan 
Council has lived up to its assurances respecting the parallel series of studies 
made by them, and Ushiba says he has nearly completed the English translations. 
They say that the authors are a group of younger men, competent and ambitious, 
likely to be heard from as time goes on. I have only glanced at a few passages 
in two of the eight volumes now out, but they seem to me promising. They will 
apparently give an impressive array of data, with emphasis on those which 
justify the positions taken by the Japanese Government. That, at least, is the 
tendency in one passage that I read. 

6. Pactric AFFains sticks in their throats. They think that Lattimore’s China 
bias makes him anxious always to counteract the influence of any article that 
seems to support Japan's case. But they admit that he has tried hard to secure 
articles from Japan, and that they have not given him adequate aid to that end. 
They seem to absolve Holland and Alsberg of bias in the administration of re- 
search, in so far as they control it. None of the men I interviewed had yet read 
Lattimore’s new book on China’s Inner Frontiers. 

7. As to their attitudes toward the China war, I found some differences. All 
but one of them showed an awareness of the moral weakness of Japan’s position, 
and of the extreme difficulty of achieving a decisive military or political victory 
in China. They are disposed, however, to place heavy responsibility on the United 
States for her negative and obstinately obstructive tactics toward Japan, and they 
think that if continued, this will drive Japan into the arms of Berlin and Rome. 
Even Matsumoto seemed to believe that China needed Japan’s tutelage, and that 
Japan can not now turn back, although she should strive to make her benevolent 
intentions convincingly clear. When I talked with Prof. Nasu in Peking he paid 
no attention to military or political matters, but stressed the backwardness of the 
Chinese farmer and villages, and the great need of the science and administrative 
efficiency that Japan was beginning to contribute. I am now trying to organize 
my voluminous notes of other interviews, and to write a couple of articles. The 
day before we sailed I made a short-wave broadcast to the Western U. S. from 
Tokyo, and in it I incorporated briefly a point or two. Am sending a copy of it to 
Fred Field. 

Very inadequate and spotty though this letter will seem, I send it for what 
it may be worth. 

Faithfully, 


(Signed) G. M. FIsHeEr. 
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(Handwritten notation:) Copies to 
PCG HM 
JWW BKB 


CA AG 
WLH MSF 
EJT CO 
(Handwritten notation :) 
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JS 
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CouNCIL OF THE USSR, 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
20, Razin Street, Moscow, August 21, 1940. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street. New York City, N. Y., U. S. A. 


DEAR CARTER: Under separate cover I am sending you a complimentary copy 
of my latest book entitled “The Pacific Nexus of the Second Imperialist War,” 
which has just been published in a cheap edition in 20,000 copies as a part of 
our Institute’s work. 

This study, which represents the continuation of my first small book, will 
be included, in a much enlarged form, of course, as Part II in the monograph 
on which I am working at present. 
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The book was finished last spring and I made the last additions to it by the 
end of May. However, unfortunately, the publication was somewhat delayed 
in print. 

Simultaneously, I am sending you a reprint of my article “Anglo-German 
Contradictions in the Epoch of Imperialism” which appeared in the sixth issue 
of the publication “Pod Znamenein Marxizma.” I hope that this articie con- 
taining my interpretation of the reasons which led to the present war, will be 
of some use in the Institute’s library. 

Yours sincerely, 
V. Motylev., 
V. E. MOTYLEV. 


(Handwritten notation:) Return ECC to send cable. 


(Handwritten notation:) Many thanks for yours Aug. 21 eagerly awaiting 


arrival your book. Please send 20 additional copies each Pacific Nexus and 
12 copies Anglo G Contra. 


ExHIsBit No. 1157 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, September 20, 1940. 
MORTIMER GRAVES, Esquire, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
West Newbury, Massachusetts. 

DEAR GRAVES: Ben Dorfman and Knight Biggerstaff have recently written 
me with reference to a grant-in-aid for Mr. Jay Robinson, who apparently has 
an unusual knowledge of the Chinese language. He is within a year of getting 
his Ph. D., has supported himself throughout his scholarly career, and accord- 
ing to Dorfman and Biggerstaff, is a man of promise. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter that I have written to Ben Dorfman on the 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExuHisit No. 1158 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Amsterdam—London—Manila—Moscow—New York — Paris—Shanghai—Sydney—Tokyo— 
Toronto—Wellington 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


SuNSeET FarM, 
Lee, Massachusetts, 24th September 1940. 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esq,., 
300 Gilman Hall, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

DeaR OWEN: On September 20 Holland wrote me as follows regarding Shore’s 
article: 

“T agree with you that the article on ‘Sun Yat-sen, Lenin and China,’ by 
Maurice Shore, is too long for PACIFIC AFFAIRS. I also have the feeling 
that this kind of doctrinal discussion is no longer so useful as it might have 
been before the present Sino-Japanese war started. Moreover, I suspect that 
you would get violent differences of opinioin on almost all the issues raised 
by Shore if you were to submit the article to such people as Holeombe, McNair, 
Browder, Anna Louise Strong, Ed Snow, Harold Isaacs, and Chen Han-seng, 
not to mention Borodin, Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. That does not 
necessarily damn the article, but it suggests that it might better appear in one 
of the learned journals or else in pamphlet form. Could Owen, perhaps, raise 
with the author the question of submitting the article to some of the people I 
have mentioned with a view to getting it published, together with their comments, 
in pamphlet form? I personally feel that the value of the study would be im- 
mensely increased if the author could attempt to apply his arguments to, or to 
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consider how Lenin and Sun Yat-sen might have reacted in the face of, the pres- 
ent situation in China. Admittedly it would take a pretty colossal intellect to 
do such a thing.” 
I have no idea what your reaction will be to this. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. CARTER, 


ExuisiT No. 1159 
SUNSET FARM, 
Lee, Massachusetts, September 26, 1940. 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esquire, 
3800 Gilman Hall, John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


DEAR Owen: Andrew Roth, who has been doing a small but important mono- 
graph for the I. P. R. Inquiry, is going on with his Far Eastern studies. He has 
completed his third year in the Chinese language, has started Russian, and has 
done a good deal on Chinese labor and nationalism, on Chinese post-war history 
and also on Indian history. He will be delighted to contribute to PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS if you wish to appeal to him for help. You have already seen some 
evidences of his writing and will know better than I whether he will fit into 
your plan for PACIFIC AFFAIRS during the next two years. I think you 
know that he is rated very highly by Jessup and Peffer. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwaAkp C. CARTER. 





Exursit No. 1160 
TELEPHONE: District 3395 CaBLE AppDrEss: ACOLS 


American Philosophical Society, 1727; American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1780; 
American Antiquarian Society, 1812; American Oriental Society, 1842; American Nu- 
mismatie Society, 1858; American Philological Association, 1869; Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, 1879: Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1880; Modern 
Language Association of America, 1883; American Historical Association, 1884; Ameri- 
can Economic Association, 1885; American Philosophical Association; 1900; American 
Anthropological Association, 1902; American Political Science Association, 1903; 
Bibliographical Society of America, 1904; American Sociological Society, 1805; Ameri- 
ean Society of International Law, 1906; History of Science Society, 1924: Linguistic 


Or 


Society of America, 1924; Mediaeval Academy of America, 192% 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Member of the International Union of Academies 
Executive Offices: 907 Fifteenth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OCTOBER 10, 1940, 
Mr. EpWarpb C. CARTER, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 E. 52d St., New York, N. Y. 

DEAR CarTER: I am happy to send you two more copies of Notes on ar Eastern 
Studies in America, No. 7. 

Sidney Glazer is on my list in Arabic and Russian. His name will go into the 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel as soon as the people on H Street 
get it working. 

Last week-end, we discussed Mr. Jay Robinson as one of our problems in Far 
Eastern personnel. Most of the members of the two Committees knew him, and 
all were exceedingly favorably disposed toward him. There is, however, a 
very general feeling that he is not in our field. His interest in social and eco 
nomic phases of Far Eastern studies are primary, and he has his linguistic 
competences. We have been able earlier to rationalize help to social scientists 
on the theory that we were giving them language training, and that after all 
language isa “humanity.” This rationalization does not seem possible in Robin- 
son’s case. There was general agreement that he would be an excellent man for 
you; in fact that his whole career to date has been training for the kind of thing 
which we assume you are doing. 

The consensus of opinion was that Mr. Robinson ought to be set down to doing 
a job within his competences, and made to stick to the job until he had cleaned 
it up. I should think that he might be urged to apply to the Social Science Re- 
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search Council. Why not give him a card to Phil Mosely, who is with the SSRC 
this year, or to somebody else in that organization? I would be quite willing to 
convey the opinion of our Committees, individually and collectively, that he is 
an excellent prospect, but he just simply is not up our alley. If you know of any 
argument against this view, I should be pleased to see what can be done with it. 
Most sincerely yours, 
[s] M. &G. 
MortiMER GRAVES, 
Administrative Secretary. 


Exnuisit No. 1161 


129 East 52p STREET, 
New York City, October 14, 1940. 
URGENT 


FREDERICK VY. FIELD, ESQUIRE, 
16 West 12th Street, New York City. 

Dear FrED: Here is the galley proof of Peffer’s manuscript. Don’t bother 
with typographical errors. I am most worried over the manuscript because of 
a good many very sweeping and unsupported assertions in the manuscript. I 
am also a little uncomfortable because he assumes that the behavior of all the 
Western Powers, including the U. S. S. R., in the Far East is similar. Finally, 
he assumes and declares that the U. S. 8S. R. is an imperialist power. 

I hasten to say that so far as brilliance of style is concerned Peffer’s book is 
tops in the I. P. R. series. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C, CARTER. 


Exuisir No. 1162 


A, GRAJDANZEV, 
October 15, 1940. 
To E. C, CARTER, 
Secretary of the IPR: 

Dear Mr. CarTeER: Herewith I enclose a short summary of the contents of 
Dr. Motylev’s book and the full translation of its conclusions. I do not think 
that there is something new for the members of the Institute in this book except 
the interpretation of the known facts, but this interpretation is quite clear 
from the Conclusions which I translated in full. 

By the way, out of 60 quotations in the book 13 are taken from the IPR 
books, Far Eastern Survey and Amerasia (others are chiefly the works of § 
Stalin, the Oriental Economist and Foreign Trade Statistics). Evidently the 
works published by the Institute and its affiliations are studied in Moscow. 

May I report you also that the cataloging of the books in Japanese language in 
the Library of the IPR is tinished and that we have with the recent additions 
1,494 volumes for each of which we have two cards (by the author and contents), 
an entry in the list of the books; each book has its number on the title page, 
on the first and last pages, so that one may easily find in the list the name 
of the author, the translation of the title, the name of the publisher, place, 
year, and month of the publication, edition, number of pages, and the price. 

Herewith I enclose also a list of 20 books just received from Japan, so that 
you can see whether there is something what you consider good for translation. 

Yours respectfully, 
A, GRAJDANZEV. 


(Penciled notation:) Copies to WLH 
OL 


V. MoryLev 


The Pacific Knot of the Second Imperialist War, Moscow, 1940, 200 pp., 20,000 

copies. 

Introduction—the meaning and the importance of the Sino-Japanese War. 

Ch. I. China at the end of the third year of her war for national liberation. 
fhe Creation of the United Front. Three stages of the War. Now—the 
stage of the equilibrium. The military-economic construction in China. The 
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economic ties of China with capitalist powers. A hope is expressed that the 
development of the economic base in the West will! finally make China independ- 
ent from foreign supplies. 

Chapter II. Japan at the end of the third year of her military adventure in 
China. Stimuli and direction of the Japanes aggression. It is shown that 
Japan is richly endowed for peaceful development. The National Income 
and the problem of the financing of war. The problem of the raw materials in 
the third year of war. Symptoms of the coming economic crises in Japan. 
Political situation in Japan. 

Chapter III. Pacific interests and Pacific policy of the USA. USA as a Pacific 
power. Economic interests of the USA in the Pacific. Japano-American an- 
tagonism and the Far Eastern policy of the USA. The author shows that the 
American policy is based first on the commercial principle of getting profits 
from the Chinese as well as from the Japanese; second, on the principle of 
the open doors, i. e., the USA as an industrially developed country is sure of 
her success in case of the open door competition in China. Thirdly, on the 
readiness of certain groups in the USA to support Japan as a bulwark against 
the USSR. These groups pray also for the Russo-Japanese War. 

Naval construction of the USA in the Pacific. The author presents the 
bases under construction as the bases not only for defense, but also for an 
offense. The problem of the Philippines’ independence. The author ex- 
plains some steps made in the direction of the independence (1) by the 
desire of the USA to bring Great Britain, France, and Netherlands face to 
face with Japan (because before these powers felt that they are sheltered 
by the Philippines against Japan and could safely play Japan against the 
USA) and (2) by the economic competition of the Philippine sugar with 
Cuban sugar. But he believes that this policy is undergoing a change. 

Chapter IV. The Economic Interests and the policy of Great Britain, France, 
and Netherlands. 

Chapter V. The Economic interests and the policy of Germany and Italy. 

Conclusions—translated fully. 


Conclusions 
EUROPEAN AND PACIFIC “KNOTS” OF THE SECOND IMPERIALIST WAR 


In the preceding chapters the inner logic of the development of the Pacific 
knots leading to the Second World War was examined. The influence of the 
Imperialist War in Europe on the War in China and on the Pacific knot of 
contradictions connected with it was taken into consideration as much as was 
necessary in each particular case. This does not preclude, however, the neces- 
sity of considering the interconnection of the European and Pacific knots as a 
whole. Insofar as the probable interaction of these two knots of the Second 
Imperialist War is only beginning to take definite forms, we shall limit our 
task to the mere formulation of the problems. The turning of the Pacific knot of 
Imperialist contradictions into the Pacific knot of the Second Imperialist War 
was proceeding in direct connection with the development of the Second Im- 
perialist War in Europe. The struggle of Japan for the subjugation of China 
is only a part of the struggle for the redivision of the capitalistic world which 
brought on the Second Imperialist War. The outbreak and development of 
the Imperialist War in Europe has changed the situation in the Pacific and is 
of tremendous importance in connection with the development of the Sino-Jap- 
anese War and Imperialist rivalry on the Pacific. There is a real danger that 
the Pacific War will fuse with the European War. First, the war in Europe 
caused such a weakening of British and French military positions in the Pacific 
that the Anglo-French imperialists become very interested in safeguarding 
their rear through an agreement with Japan. At the same time the development 
and intensification of the Second Imperialist World War and the growth of the 
national-revolutionary movement in India, Burma, etc., as well as the successful 
progress of the Chinese War of national liberation present a growing danger 
to the Anglo-French Imperialists as factors in the revolutionization of the 
colonial peoples. All this makes these imperialists interested in a speedy end 
to the Sino-Japanese war, even at a price of recognition of Japanese demands 
on China, at least of a substantial part. 

These Imperialists undoubtedly cherish a “clever” plan to bring Japan over 
on their side, to induce her to sever her trade connections with Germany, to 
provoke the deterioration of the Soviet-Japanese relations, etc. In this respect 
the information reaching the world press that Great Britain and France are ready 


. 
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to supply Japan with necessary raw materials, if she severs her trade connections 
with Germany, is symptomatic, If this is true, it means that the British-French 
imperialists are trying to use the acute shortage of raw materials and foreign 
exchange in Japan to draw Japan in on their side with promises of help. 

However, the British-French imperialists are interested in such a_ policy 
only insofar as they can buy Japanese “friendship” in a time of European War 
The fate of this policy depends upon the problem of whether with these con- 
cessions to the Japanese demands they will be able to draw Japan into their 
orbit. If Japan, with the further development of the European war follows a 
German orientation, the British-French imperialists may become interested in 
a more intensive use of China against Japan. In spite of all their anti-Chinese 
actions and maneuvering, they are interested in China as a tool of their plans 

But even in case a rapprochement with Japan, is realized the growing threat 
of Japan to the British and French possessions in the Pacific and Indian oceans 
cannot be removed. 

Secondly, with the growth of demand for American arms on the part of the 
European countries the American Imperialists become less and less interested 
in selling arins and raw materials to China and Japan. At the same time 
continuation of war in the Far East threatens with social and political con- 
sequences in China and Japan which are contrary to the interests of American 
Capitalists. The hope of the American imperialists that at a certain stage 
of exhaustion of the belligerents the USA will be able to dictate a peace which 
will be profitable for the American Capitalism becomes more and more uncertain 
This is the reason why the American Imperialists want a speedy end to the 
war in China, even at a price of certain concessions to Japan. But though 
the USA are evidently ready to recognize temporarily certain Japanese demands 
in China, they, unlike to British and French imperialists, are unwilling to 
sacrifice their own present and future chances in China. This circumstance 
makes difficult an agreement between American and Japanese imperialists 
In any case the first attempt of the USA to compel Japan to agree to a compro 
mise which would be acceptable to the USA was not successful and brought 
on a new deterioration of Japano-American relations. 

In general, whatever maneuvers the American imperialists may carry out 
for the speedy end of the Sino-Japanese war, this cannot remove or even mitigate 
the intensity of Japano-American contradictions, especially because the develop- 
ment of the European war may bring a new burst of Japano-American rivalry 
in connection with the struggle for redivision of the Asiatic territories. 

Thirdly, the British-French imperialists (and to some degree, the American 
imperialists) interested in the speedy end of the Sino-Japanese war have brought 
pressure on the Chinese national government with the purpose of getting its 
consent to the concessions, i. e., capitulation to the Japanese. Insofar as certain 
groups of Chinese bourgeoisie are closely connected economically with the 
foreign capitalists, this new attitude adopted by the British, French, and 
Americans strengthens the psychology of capitulation among these groups 
This creates an atmosphere favorable to the intensification of Japanese intrigue 
inside of the Kuomintang and for the provocative work of the Japanese agents 
in China. This results in the activity of the right wing of the Kuomintang. 
which wants to liquidate the united anti-Japanese national front, which was 
and is the only real base of the war of national liberation. 

But this defeatist attitude is in sharpest contradiction with the development 
of the Sino-Japanese war, with the relative strength of Japan and China, with 
the present phase of the war of national liberation, with the interests and mood 
of the Chinese masses, with the aims of all progressive elements in the Kuomin 
tang. For almost three years now the heroic Chinese people have been fighting 
for their independence. This war has proved beyond doubt that militarily 
China is able to resist successfully the Japanese plans of enslavement. Since 
the end of 19838 the line of fronts in China has been almost stable and a period 
of balance of forces has begun. Now it is clear to the whole Chinese people 
and even to the whole world that the Japanese imperialists will not be able 
to enslave China with bayonets alone. Meanwhile, the political maturity of 
the Chinese masses, their activity and their organization has reached such a 
level that they will not be reconciled to a defeatist position, whoever may be 
behind it. Wrote Chou-eng-lai: “Even if we admit that the Japanese im- 
perialists may succeed in their plot—to strike a blow at the anti-Japanese 
forces and to their unity with the help of the defeatists and appeasers, just 
the same, the masses of China, the armed forces of the country and all anti- 
Japanese parties and groups in China will steadfastly continue their anti- 
Japanese war till the victorious end.” 
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Thus, under all conditions the anti-Japanese war of national liberation will 
continue. Meanwhile, Japan is so weakened by this war, the political state and 
the morale of her army in China is so impaired that the continuation of war 
will become more and more dangerous for the Japanese imperialists and pregnant 
with disasters inside Japan. 

Fourth—and this especially important,—each change in the balance of Euro- 
pean war will find its reflection in the Pacific and may cause the spread of war 
in the Pacific. The essence of the problem of the Pacific is the struggle between 
the Imperialist powers for hegemony in Asia and the Pacific approaches to Asia. 
If one keeps this in mind, then it becomes clear that the new intensification of the 
imperialist struggle in the Pacific is possible not only with regard to China, but 
also, for example, with regard to the Dutch Indies and for any territory which 
may become a definite object of war. Above it was shown that neither the 
Japanese nor the American imperialists are ready to give up the Dutch Indies 
to the rival in case of violation of Netherlands’ neutrality. 

But the development of the European war may create a situation in which the 
British and French possessions in the Pacific and Indian oceans will become 
more defenseless than now; and though Japan is exhausted by her war with 
China and needs peace, the spirit of adventure of her ruling groups may throw 
them into the struggle for the redivision of the British and French colonial 
Empires. But it is clear that this will bring nearer the moment of Japanese- 
American armed conflict in the Pacific. Though this variant of the develop- 
ment of events is not the only possible one, yet it is clear that the American 
imperialists are not ready to permit the Japanese imperialists to use the war 
in Western Europe to thoroughly strengthen the Japanese positions in the West- 
ern Pacific and in Asia. Quite the contrary; the American imperialists want to 
use the weakening of Great Britain and France in the Pacific in order to 
strengthen the American positions at the expense of the former. At the same 
time the British imperialists, even under stress of war in Europe, are ready to 
use Japano-American contradictions to their own advantage. All this shows 
that the development of war in Western Europe intensifies the Japanese-Amer- 
ican antagonism. ‘There are, of course, other problems of interdependence and 
interaction of the Pacific knots of the Second Imperialist War. But even these 
which were mentioned show how close is the connection between further develop- 
ment of the Pacific knot of the second imperialist war and the development of 
this war as a whole. 





ExnuisiT No. 1163 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In the City of New York 
OcTOBER 18, 1940. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
129 East 52d Street, New York City. 

Dear NED: I have read Miss Farley’s memorandum, I hope to see Phil Jessup 
and talk it over with him. I think that he is right in believing that it is better 
to wait until after the election. No such letter is likely to get much attention 
now, but it might be more useful after the election. 

I am in doubt as to whether an open letter like this would do much good. I 
think that the general idea is well expressed, and it is of course an idea in the 
minds of a few people, but I do not think that in this form it would have much 
effect as a letter to the Times. Possibly, if we could have a dinner of some sort, 
particularly with a group of men like the American Council, with some of the 
really strong names on the Council ready to endorse the statement, we might get 
general press publicity. 

I understand that there is a committee in the State Department working on 
plans after the war, of which Wilson, former American Ambassador to Berlin, 
is the chief, and with which Mr. Welles is concerned. So far as the State De- 
partment is concerned, it seems to me that there would have to be work done 
with this committee or with Feis and Livesay, or Pasvosky, who appear to be the 
economic advisors to the Secretary. You might get started in the Department 
through someone in the Far Eastern Division who could urge on the powers-that- 
be in the Department the value of working with the Institute, That I think 
would be the most effective procedure, and I doubt whether newspaper publicity 
would be of value in pushing such a program. 

To take away the impression that this is simply a group of professors, it 
might be a useful thing if you could get some businessman to go down with you 
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and Jessup to talk with the State Department, and thep you could perhaps lay 
out more definitely the general terms of a study which could be worked in with 
consideration of the European situation and its consequences as part of a world 
settlement. Even taking Eastern Asia by itself, it would be an advantage to 
make some such study. I suppose you are already working with the committee of 
which Ed Earle appears to be the head. I have not had a chance to see how 
far they are going or what they are doing, but Iam a great believer in cooperating 
with any important organization which seems likely to produce some effect. 
You will know better than I if Ed Earle’s group fills this prescription. 

I trust that Mrs. Carter is much improved. Again give her my best regards 
and my best hopes for her getting back to normalcy more successfully than the 
United States was able to do efter the shock of the last war or, perhaps more 
notably, after the shock of the depression. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JoserpH P. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Exutpir No. 1164 
PACIFIC COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


COLUMBIA UNVERSITY, 
October 29, 1940. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 FE. 52nd Street, New York City. 
Dear Neb: I don’t really think we can use Fred's statement as is, much as I 
would be glad to help him with his cause. How about a combination of the two, 
something like this: 


“Frederick V. Field, who has been on the staff of the American Council 
since 1928, has resigned in order to become Executive Secretary of the 
American Peace Mobilization. ‘The American Peace Mobilization is a mass 
organization of progressive trade unions, farm, church, youth, Negro and 
fraternal groups dedicated to preserving the interests of the United States 
through the strengthening of American democracy and through non-participa- 
tion in the war between England and the fascist powers.’ Mr. Field had a 
deep conviction that he was obligated to accept this new responsibility and 
felt that in view of the acceptance of his new position, it was not possible for 
him to continue his official connection with the I. P. R. The Executive Com- 
mittee, being forced to the conclusion that Mr. Field’s decision was final, felt 
compelled to accept Mr. Field’s resignation with great regret. It expressed 
its appreciation of the distinguished service that Mr. Field had rendered 
during his eleven years of service to the American Council and expressed the 
hope that when his new task was completed, it would be possible for him to 
resume active leadership in the work of the I. P. R.” 


Perhaps we could add to that the expression of appreciation which came from the 
staff, 
How does that strike you? 
The paragraphs in regard to Lasker seem to me excellent. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHIL. 


Exuistr No. 1165 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
Vew York, N. Y., 29th October 1940. 
OwEN LATTIMORE, Esq.., 
300 Gilman Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

DEAR OwEN: If the page proof of Pactric Arratrs is still on your desk, may I 
suggest two minor changes? 

First, in your admirable and very important summary of Motylev’s book, I 
think you might add on the bibliographical side that Motylev refers to a consid- 
erable number of I. P. R. publications. I note, for example, in addition to the 
sources that you mention, references to the Far Eastern Survey, to Miriam Far- 
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ley’s book in the Inquiry.Series, to Bisson’s book in the Inquiry Series, to Remer’s 
book done at the instance of the I. P. R. on Foreign Investments in China, and to 
Kurt Bloch’s I. P. R. Inquiry book on German Interests. 

In view of the considerable number of references to I. P. R. sources I think 
we might allow ourselves a little backscratching, at least to the extent of one 
I. P. R. reference. ° 

Second, Adam von Trott has found that the best way of advancing the interests 
of the I. P. R. in these difficult days in Germany has been to join the staff of the 
Foreign Office to promote Far Hastern studies. As a member of the Foreign 
Office, therefore, he is ineligible to be a member of the International Secretariat 
and his name should be deleted from the last page of Paciric AFFAIRS. 

I may add privately that he will continue to cooperate with us in every possible 
way, though naturally his area of operations is considerably circumscribed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExHrsiT No. 1166 


129 East 52np STREEr, 
New York City, November 6, 1940. 
His Excellency the Sovrer AMBASSADOR, 
Embassy of the U. 8. 8. R., Washington, D. C. 
DEAR OUMANSKY: It is a matter of the greatest personal regret to both 
Mrs. Carter and myself that we are unable to accept the very kind invitation 
which you and Mrs. Oumansky have sent us for the Twenty-Third Anniversary. 
A long time before your invitation arrived I had promised to preside at a 
gathering from five to six-thirty on November 7 here in New York, and I have 
not been able to get relieved of this responsibility. Though airplanes are fast, 
they can’t get me from New York to the Embassy between 6:30 and 7: 00. ; 
Mrs. Carter is making good progress, but she is not yet quite at the place 
where a journey to Washington is feasible. ‘ 
You know that neither of us has ever wanted to “snub” the U. S. S. R. 
Embassy—least of all at the present time. 
With very kindest regards to you and Mrs. Oumansky from us both, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. CARTER, 





Exuisit No. 1167 
In Celebration of the Twenty-third Anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
The Ambassador 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Mrs. Oumansky 
request the honor of the company of 
Mr. AND Mrs. EpwWArRD CARTER 
at a reception 
on Thursday, November the seventh 
from five until seven o’clock 
at the Embassy 
RB. SVB. Please present this card at the door 
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Exuisit No. 1168 


The American Council 
of 
The Institute of Pacific Relations 
and 
The American Russian Institute 
cordially invite you to a dinner conference 
on 
THE PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 
Tuesday, November 19, 1940 
8:30 O'clock 
at the 
Twentieth Century Association 
3 Joy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Speakers 
Edward C. Carter, Chairman 
Secretary General, Institute of Pacific Relations 
Bruce C. Hopper 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 
Joseph Barnes 
Foreign Editor, New York Herald Tribune 
(Discussion and question period will follow speeches. ) 
R. S. V. P., Harriet L. Moore., 64 Griggs Road, Brookline, Mass. 
. $1.25 per plate 


(Please make checks payable to Miss Moore) 


ExHIpit No. 1169 


129 East 52Np Street 
New York City, November 28, 1940 
Dr. Pui.te C. JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dear Putt: In view of the probable importance of the Princeton discussions 
I am inclined to think that we should invite two or three younger men to come 
in the role of recorders or rapporteurs. What would you think of our creating 
a panel for this purpose consisting of William W. Lockwood, Charles Dollard, 
and William D. Carter? 

Bruce Hopper has just written that he cannot come, though he regrets great) 
that he is not free. What would you think of our asking Joseph Barnes? H-> 
has as good, perhaps a better, idea of the potentialities of Soviet policy as 
may affect or be affected by American or British policy in the Pacific 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp (. Carrer 
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Exurisit No. 1170 


DECEMBER 2, 1940. 
CP from ECC: 

You found the essence of Miriam’s letter to Jessup. Here is the whole letter 
and there is nothing of importance in the resolution except what you had already 
spotted. 

I have taken the liberty of slightly elaborating your first draft. I enclose a 
copy of what I have written. I hope it will meet with your approval. 

(Handwritten:) This is exactly what should have been written. Sorry the 
job fell to you. 

CP 
F 

Frederick V. Field.—It was voted unanimously to record the American Coun- 
cil’s appreciation of the work of Frederick V. Field as follows: 

It was with the deepest regret that the Board of Trustees learned that the 
Executive Committee had found it necessary to accept the resignation at its 
meeting of September 18 of Mr. Frederick V. Field from the Secretaryship of 
the American Council. As the minutes of that meeting showed, the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. Parker, had asked the Chairman of the American Council 
whether he felt that Mr. Field could not be persuaded to resume the Secretary- 
ship. Dr. Jessup had replied that he thought Mr. Field’s decision was final. 

Mr. Field joined the staff of the American Council in 1929. During his eleven 
years of service he has demonstrated an unusually high quality of leadership. 
The program of the American Council has expanded notably under his direction, 
partly because of his own untiring efforts, and partly because of his imaginative 
leadership in developing the cooperation of the entire staff. Mr. Field was 
one of the Founders of the Far EASTERN Survey. He was the author of “Ameri- 
ean Participation in the China Consortiums,” published by the University of 
Chicago Press, and presented as a research study at the Hangchow-Shanghai 
Conference of the Institute in 1931. In 1932 and 1933 he acted as Editor-in-chief 
of the “Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area,” which was published by Double- 
day-Doran and Company in 1934 with a foreword by the late Mr. Newton D. 
Baker. In this monumental work his own research abilities, together with his 
rare capacity for stimulating research on the part of his colleagues, were strik- 
ingly exhibited. It was largely through his initiative that the series of regional 
conferences on American foreign policy were developed in various parts of the 
United States in 1938, 19389 and 1940. 

While he was executive secretary the membership of the American Council 
more than doubled, but it is impossible to make a full record of his services to 
the American Council, because in innumerable unknown and anonymous ways 
he has contributed to the maintenance and expansion of the IPR program. His 
capacity to surround himself with young and able scholars has served as a 
compelling example in other National Councils. His services likewise to the 
International Secretariat and the Pacific Council have been a major contribu- 
tion to the development of the Institute’s international work. 

Throughout his connection with the Institute he has been most scrupulous and 
exacting in maintaining the highest objective standards for his own IPR writing 
and that of his colleagues. He has combined personal modesty with the capacity 
to inspire high achievement on the part of others. He has been noted for his 
practical wisdom in counsel and amazing energy in action. 

The Board of Trustees desire that the officers assure Mr, Field that his job on 
the American Council staff will be awaiting him when he completes his present 
work. 





Exursit No. 1171 


(Handwritten letter:) To Mr. E. C. Carter. 
Dec. 13, 1940. 
DEAR Mr. Carter: I think that there is no necessity to translate the whole 
book of Mr. Motylev because the basic ideas were well presented in Owen's 
review. However if you find it necessary it may take 10 days of work. 
Yours respectfully, 
GRAJDANZEV. 





Ei 
4 
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Exursit No. 1172 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF FAR BASTERN LANGUAGES 
HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 
Boylston Hall 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
DECEMBER 17, 1940. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast 52nd St., New York City. 

Dear Sirk: As you may already know, there is an urgent need for Japanese 
interpreters and translators for service with our armed forces. There is a 
project to create here a special training centre to give additional instruction 
to those who know some Japanese. These men will probably be given com- 
missions in the navy or in the marine corps and will have their full expenses 
paid while studying here. 

Before a final decision can be made in Washington, we shall have to submit 
to the proper authorities a list of possible candidates for this training. Will 
you be so kind as to send us a list of all the young men whom you know have 
some knowledge of Japanese and who might possibly be interested in receiving 
commissions during this emergency or permanently in the navy or the marine 
corps. 

This request is, of course, strictly confidential and perhaps should not be 
mentioned as yet to the possible candidates. We expect to meet with the au- 
thorities in Washington on December 26th, and therefore we shall need to 
receive your reply at least by December 24th. We are very sorry that we 
must ask you for such speed on your part, but the training centre, if organized, 
will probably begin to function early in February, so there is need for very 
quick action. The persons to whom this request is being sent are: 


Knight Biggerstaff Owen Lattimore 
Derk Bodde G. MacAfee MeCune 
Peter A. Boodberg H. F. MacNair 
Hugh Borton Harold 8S. Quigley 
B. C. Carter David Rowe 

Homer H. Dubs Earl Swisher 
Robert B. Hall George Taylor. 


George Kennedy 
Yours sincerely, 
SERGE ELISSEEFF, 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 
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Telephone: MURRAY HILit 2—0312 Cable Address: AMRUSCTT 
THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
For Cultural Relations With the Soviet Union, Inc 
Fifty Six West Forty-Fifth Street 
NEW YORK 
Editor and Evecutive Secretary: Harriet L. Moore 


DECEMBER 17, 1940. 
Mr. E. C. Carter, 
129 Fast 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

DeAR Mr. Carter: I am returning herewith Miss Anderson's notes from the 
round table in Boston. Have you ever received Joe Barnes’ outline for his talk? 
He has never mentioned to me whether or not he would give them to us, I am 
afraid he has probably thrown them away. 

I am also returning Mr. Slesinger’s letter regarding Vassiliev. I do not know 
anything in particular about Vassiliev. I believe he has been in our library 
using our materials, but I have never had an opportunity to talk with him. If 
he comes in again I shall try to find out what he is now doing. If you are further 
interested in him, it may be that Dr. Stefansson knows something about him. 
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I hope that after Christmas we will have the opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tion of further conferences. We continue to get favorable comment from Boston 
and I cannot help but think that such discussions have a very real value, par- 
ticularly outside of New York City. I may take the opportunity to talk over 
the general idea with people in Chicago when I am there on Christmas. 

Very sincerely, 
{S] Harriet 
Harriet L, Moore. 
HLM: ss 


Exuisit No. 1174 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 18th December, 1940 (may be 17 December). 
His Excellency, the Sovier AMBASSADOR, 
Embassy of the U.S. 8. R. 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR OUMANSKY: You doubtless saw this editorial in the New York Times of 
December 11, referring to Lattimore’s reference to Motylev’s book in the Decem- 
ber issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

Under separate cover I am sending you marked copies of PAciric Arratks for 
December and AMERASIA for November, for I think you will be interested in glanc- 
ing at Lattimore’s comment on Motylev’s book on page 446 of the former and 
Crajdanzev’s translation of the last chapter of the book on page 417 of the latter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExuHipiIr No. 1175 
129 Bast 52nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., December 13, 19.40. 
His EXcELLency, the Sovier AMBASSADOR, 
Embassay of the U. 8. S. R., 
Washington, D. C. 

DreaR OUMANSKY, Under separate cover I am sending you marked copies of 
Pactric AFFAIRS for December and AMrERASIA for November which I think you 
will be interested in glancing at. In Pactric ArraIrs beginning on page 446 
Lattimore has commented on Motylev’s book. In AMERASIA on page 417 Grajdan- 
zev has translated the last chapter of Motylev’s book. 

Sincerely yours, 


' 


BEpwarp C. CARTER. 


(Penciled notation:) This is for possible use without reference to the Embassy. 
Thank you very much. 
CONSTANTINE A. OUMANSKY, 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 





ExHipit No. 1176 
(Penciled notation:) WLH Scan & return to ECC at Nassau. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL 


INSTITUTION OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


131 MuseuM Rob., 
Shanghai, December 30, 1949. 


EpwaAkpD C. CARTER, Esq., 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City, 
New York, U.S.A. 
Dear Mr. Carter: Except for your letter of October 3rd and a copy of a 
letter from Maxwell Hamilton regarding the Shiratori interview we have re- 
ceived no communication from you by mail since reaching Shanghai. I state 
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this as a matter of fact to be incorporated in the record rather than as a com- 
plaint. If complaints were in order I should direct mine to the Chinese Post 
Office which is now completely under the control of Japanese supervisors and 
censors. We are hoping that on the next boat a letter or two from our head- 
quarters may elude the authorities. I have referred to letters. We received a 
cable, through Phil, from you on December 19th. To this cable we replied: 


“Crisis foreseen developing slowly here Patricia’s sailing deferred Shanghai 
study finished January cabling then for approval cooperatives if Chekiang im- 
possible. Signed: Bos.” 


At the present time Patricia has tentative reservations on the 7Jaft, sailing 
January 20th, and on the Asia, sailing in the second week in February. Other 
than putting her name in the lists we have made no preparations for her to go. 

“Crisis foreseen developing slowly” may require a word of explanation. Ian 
Morrison, special writer for the London Times and resident agent for the British 
and Chinese Corporation which handles Chinese railway securities, wrote in his 
November report to London as follows: “The Shanghai problem has become 
overshadowed by much graver events. It is now one out of many issues involv- 
ing those fundamental questions of the relations between Japan, China, Soviet 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain, and America. Let us put it like this. A year 
ago the Shanghai issue lay primarily between the governments of Great Britain 
and America and the government of Japan. Today it lies primarily between 
the Shanghai Municipal Council and the Japanese army in Central China.” 
He implies here that Shanghai is not likely to become a casus belli between 
Japan and the Anglo-American bloc. With this opinion I am in agreement, 
With his view that the Shanghai issue lies between the SMC and the Central 
China Japanese military, I am not. Since the outbreak of the European war 
the Shanghai issue has become progressively more closely identified with total 
world issues. Since the signing of the Tri-Partite Pact the confict at Shanghai 
has been transformed from the underlying triangular conflict involving China, 
Japan, and the Western Powers which Vinacke analysed in his preface to 
Shanghai and Tientsin, to a bilateral truce involving on the one hand Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, and on the other a developing Anglo-American-Chinese bloc. 
The USSR is suspended in the balance. Shanghai is, relatively speaking, a pic- 
colo stake in this developing antagonism. It is, indeed, to the advantage of the 
Central China military authorities to preserve the peculiar status of Shanghai 
for as a haven for their loot and as a luxuriant orange to be squeezed, Shanghai 
serves well the greed of the Japanese military. It does so, however, only so long 
as it is a going concern, enjoying relative freedom for industry, finance, and 
commerce. The private gains now accruing to the local military and to a few 
of their favorites, Japanese and Chinese, count for nothing, however, in the light 
of the larger designs of Japanese leaders in Tokyo. There is no indication that 
today they are less infatuated than in September by visions of their Greater 
Bast Asian autarchy. In that autarchy there will be no place for Shanghai, 
as it now exists, nor for American and British interests, as they have existed. 
The fate of Shanghai, therefore, lies with Japan’s fortunes in realizing her aims 
in Southeast Asia; and, probably, will not be sealed until that program of 
realization is under way. I talked to Sugita yesterday. Sugita is the secre- 
tary of the headquarters of the China Seas Fleet of the Japanese Naval Bureau 
in Shanghai. When I learned he was a Cambridge man, I mentioned that I was 
from Oxford and flashed quickly the range of my Tokyo connections. In conse- 
quence, perhaps, he talked more freely than any Japanese of my acquaintance in 
Shanghai. Several times he said with quiet intensity that Japanese-American 
naval hostilities would be a supreme tragedy. Nevertheless, Sugita informed 
me, unprecedented naval preparations are under way in Japan and in the China 
Seas. Tomorrow he flies to Formosa, Amoy, Canton, Hainan, Haiphong, and back 
to Japan. This is an index of activity in one quarter. This morning’s newspapers 
reveal that Japan is planning a coup d'etat in Thailand aiming to install a sympa- 
thetic war government there. Here is more activity. In Japanese ports, in 
Dairen, in Tsingtao and elsewhere German boats are being equipped with arms 
and in south Pacific waters German vessels flying Japanese flags have engaged in 
naval harassing activity. More activity. Activity, moreover, Axis as much as 
Japanese in flavour. Meanwhile, on the other plate of the scales, lies the increas- 
ing effectiveness of the RAF in Britain, Greece, and North Africa, the Italian 
losses at Taranto, the advances of British mechanized forces towards Bardia, the 
fulfillment of the American cruiser unit at Manila and the arrival of more heavy 
bombers, reports of accelerating American rearmament, the failure of Germany 
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and Italy to recognize Wang, the British and American loans to Chungking, and 
the continued existence of large Japanese forces on the Manchukuon border— 
defense against attack from that enigmatic quarter. These are some of the 
basic factors influencing the Shanghai issue. SMC-Army (or Puppet) flurries 
are window-dressing. We cabled that the crisis was developing slowly because 
from this vantage point it looks as though war in Europe has taken a turn advan- 
tageous to Britain (despite the shipping losses and the movement of German 
troops across Rumania where they confront large Russian concentrations) and 
because, as many people have maintained before this, ‘it looks as though the 
Japanese threat may prove to be bluff if it runs into determined Anglo-American 
opposition. There are some indications, including Grew’s latest bucket of cold 
water on Axis exuberance, that America means business out here. If Japan 
throws caution to the winds, goes south risking war, and has an easy time of it, 
then Shanghai falls in her lap. If Japan does not go south and in exasperation 
takes over Shanghai she may find herself experiencing the economic counter- 
attack, embargoes and tariffs, which even now she fears almost as much as 
American and British warships. Hence, we foresee the situation developing 
slowly here—unless, Germany unexpectedly upsets the applecart completely in 
Europe. 

As to the remainder of our cable. My Shanghai study has not proceeded quite 
as quickly as might have been the case had I not undertaken, soon after our 
arrival here, to do spadework, simultaneously on the Chekiang study. I hope, 
and I believe I have good reason to expect that the Shanghai brochure will be 
finished by February 1. I already have in hand a large quantity of background 
material on Chekiang; the notes upon which my address on occupied Hangchow 
was based; extensive notes on the wartime Chekiang coastal blockade; and 
several translations of recent articles appearing in the Chinese press and in 
Chinese economic journals on economic and political developments in free 
Chekiang. I dislike abandoning a project upon which I have made some 
extremely interesting preliminary observations. Tentatively, therefore, I have 
arranged that Leonard Hsu, son of an old Hangchow friend of my father, 
join me for a six weeks’ tour of Chekiang in February and March. He knows 
the patois a great deal better, naturally, than I do. His contacts in free 
Chekiang are excellent. He has had experience with the KMT in its prewar 
Nanking days. He kept the accounts of the “refugee center’ which formed the 
basis of some of my remarks about economic Hangchow. We have in mind 
slipping across into guerrilla territory near Hangchow or taking a_ boat 
from Shai to Ningpo. At best, both trips are dangerous. At worst, they might 
be fatal. Japanese mopping up in the Hangchow environs is continuous, 
The Japanese navy has shelled Chinghai, the port of Ningpo, periodically since 
1937 : intensively since September 1940. I hope, however, that advised by various 
shipping magnates here not averse to shady dealing with naval authorities we 
may be given what we can consider safe conduct. I mention these details 
hoping that they may reflect my determination to complete a really satisfactory 
survey of Chekiang. Without field observations, the study would be bloodless, 
if not mere guesswork. If, however, the Chekiang study proves quite im- 
possible, I shall cable you for approval to go to Chungking. Pat is reading 
the second proof of Mrs. Ed Snow’s book of the cooperatives as a favor to the 
family. With that background, which undoubtedly will be highly romanticized, 
it should be possible to conduct a systematic survey and a critical analysis 
of the movement on the basis of uncollated materials known to exist at 
Chungking and on the basis of some travelling. 

In recent days there has been much talk of aggravated KMT-Communist 
friction. Reports to this effect appearing in the local press come from Domei. 
Some of our government people, however, have heard corroborating reports 
from Chinese coming out of the interior. Anna Louise Strong, in Hongkong, 
expressed alarm over friction several days ago. One indication of the seriousness 
of the conflict is seen to be the transfer, on Chungking order, of the New Fourth 
Army from East Central China to the northwest. I have not shared alarm 
felt in some quarters. Domei’s reports of friction have been legion. I seem 
to recall Agnes Jaffe’s black picture of the United Front last summer and now 
find it easy to understand Miss Strong’s pessimism. Both of them should be 
excused, perhaps, for not seeing the whole China picture because through prefer- 
ence they associated only with those who made it their business to see the 
seamy side of KMT corruption and tryanny. As to the withdrawal of the New 
Fourth Army: They are guerrillas and mobile troops unequipped for or un- 
practised in positional warfare while in this war area there are indications that 
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the Chinese may be contemplating an offensive which will require a unified 
command and the best equipment of the most highly trained regular troops. Ta- 
kung Pao sums up the matter thus: The crux of todays problems, therefore, does 
not lie in the question of political unity, but in the question of unified command 
of the Chinese armed forces. If any army today should refuse to obey the 
orders of the High Command, or even resort to irregular activities, such action 
should be regarded as detrimental to the efforts of resistance, or even as 
threatening the safety of the state. Unity applies to political questions, but in 
the army there can only be discipline and order. Powell thinks the people of 
Central China are congenitally anti-Communist. On this point I am in total 
disagreement. From the most selfish banker to the wildest little student here 
in Shanghai I have heard nothing but admiration for the courage and fighting 
effectiveness of the Sth and 4th Armies. While in Hangchow, I was told that 
hostility to communists had evaporated, for reasons I have explained to you 
before. There may be a recurrence of KMT-Communist friction in Chungking; 
partly for political reasons, partly over military issues. The consensus here is 
that Chiang has it in his power to annihilate the Communist military threat. 
Were he to try, nothing would please the Japanese more. Were he to try without 
Soviet approval, few things could so jeopardize one important source of his 
power to conduct continued resistance. To answer those who assert that Chiang, 
more than ever, is in tow of the petticoat government, Madame etc., and the 
corrupt Kung coterie it is relevant to ask if the execution and dismissal of 
corrupt mayors and magistrates indicates complete satisfaction with the ad- 
ministrative and political status quo. 

I am tempted to share with you my estimates of personalities I have reason 
to meet here. I am thinking, especially, of Keswick, Hunt, Itoh, Lockhart, Br. 
Consul-Genl. George, Smith of BAT, ete. Perhaps these estimates will color 
portions of the book when it reaches you. The rest sounds better in a gossip 
session, than in print on a page. 

I cannot, however, resist the temptation to record a few highlights of my re- 
lations with the South Manchuria Railway people. I have not yet received from 
them a long-promised reply to a lengthy questionnaire placed in their hands 
early in November. Ushiba had told me that Itoh could place at my disposal more 
information than any other Japanese in Shanghai. Another Japanese friend 
told me that the SMR employs rather more than 300 researchers. I called on 
Itoh and told him my objective in coming to Shanghai. He served tea, offered 
cigarettes, and called in an interpreter. All went well and Itoh promised full 
and prompt replies to any questions I might wish to ask. That night I prepared 
an extensive questionnaire on trade, industry, shipping, etc. In many cases I 
presented data which I had got from Japanese english-language sources and 
merely asked for confirmation. I sent along the questionnaire. Two days 
later Itoh left for Japan, Dairen, Tsingtao, returning to Shanghai early in De- 
cember. Meanwhile, his translator told me he had the questionnaire and was 
working on it. Three times each week I telephoned for developments. Finally, 
his translator rang me up. Expectantly I waited, only to be informed that he 
wished to dine me at the French Club. Cigars topped an excellent meal. There 
were, however, only vague promises regarding my questionnaire. The next day 
I put in writing what I had explained by word of mouth the night before: 
namely, that I did not wish to have the responsibility of knowing facts which 
had not already appeared in print, either in English or Japanese. I said that 
I knew the Shanghai Japanese press gave reports bearing upon my questions, 
but unfortunately I did not know Japanese. Could they refer to their clippings? 
The translator sympathized with my modest request and promised early action. 
In the first week in December Itoh returned. I called upon him and learned that 
he had talked about my work with Konoye’s private secretary (Ushiba) and 
others whom I had met. The next day his translator called me up and said that 
the research staff was working on my questionnaire, but that their report would 
be in Japanese. Itoh had, apparently, found a way to shift the buck while in 
Tokyo. Several days later I called again and learned that the typists had fin- 
ished writing the report, that revisions were being made by the translator and 
Itoh, and that the document would be in my hands the next day. The next day 
I received a telephone call. The document, apparentiy, had been sent over to the 
press division of the local army headquarters. They, however, could not pass it, 
though all the materials there contained had previously been published in Japa- 
nese papers. They ordered the SMR to send the document to Nanking where it 
will be read by the press division of General Nishio’s military headquarters. 
With apologies to me the SMR has done this and together we await its return. 
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I have found similar difficulties in dealing with British, Chinese, and Americans 
here, but none of them have been on this super-Japanese scale. 
Cordially, ' 
Bor. 
(Pencilled notation :) 
P. S. over. 
P. 8.—Under no circumstances will I expose Pat to the rigors of interior travel. 
If I go to Chekiang, she stays here or goes back to U.S.A. If we go to Chungking: 
we fly—or, at least she does so. 
When you write please include some news of developments in the office. We 
are starved for it. 





Exnutsir No. 1177 
Box 222, Post OFFICE, 
Hongkong, January 21, 1941. 

DEAR Mr. Carter, This is a note to you in great hurry, as I am so busy with 
all sorts of things at the present moment. Enough for me to report that these 
are grave days in China. By war regulations in Hongkong we cannot send out 
any clippings of any sort; hence I am enclosing herewith a copy of the British 
editorial which is published in today’s South China Morning Post. Also en- 
closed in this envelope is our little Bulletin, under the date of January 15th. 
I hope that the second article therein on the Japanese international and interna} 
situation will be of interest to the friends in New York. I hear that Joe Barnes 
is now the Foreign Editor of the H-Tribune and please give my best regards 
to him when you see him. 

There was a battle between the Kuomintang troops and the New Fourth 
Army from Jan. 9th to Jan. 12th. About four thousand NFA people crossed the 
Yangtze, as they were carrying out the order of the Government to go to the 
northern part of the River. All of a sudden, the Kuomintang troops attacked 
them. Someday the true story of how the four thousand were killed and 
wounded, and even children and nurses had to take up rifles in self-defense, ; 
will be told in detail. The deputy commander, Han Ying, was murdered after 3 
being wounded. The commander Yeh Ting was taken after seriously wounded. 
Ever since Sian, China’s leaders have pledged that their guns would never 
again turn direct against their own nationals. Now such a promise is violated. 
If such break-up of agreements goes on, how can the leaders expect their over- 
seas patriots contribute their support in the financial and material contribu- 
tions? How can they guarantee that their leaders’ repeated declarations that 
they would not make peace with their enemy unless the enemy withdraws, 
would be kept? Certainly the democratic way is not through bullets, but should 
be through ballots. 

Madame Sun and other Members of the Kuomintang OEC have sent a written 
appeal to the Generalissimo to maintain unity at any price. We are all trying 
our best to ask our “leaders” to stoy fighting themselves while the enemy 
remains in China. Please do not hesitate to call on me for any work for the 
Secretariat that I can do while out here. 

Most sincerely, and pardon my great hurry, 

Yours, 
[s] GEOFFREY. 


Exninit No. 1178 


(Penciled notation:) Sent Jan. 21—Allen, Bisson, Carlson, Farley, Peffer, 
Taylor. 

JANUARY 21, 1941. 
Sent from 33 East 71. 


DL. 


LAUCHLIN CURRIE 
8132 P Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Delighted you are going Chungking. Regret illness prevents my going Wasli- 
inton see you before departure. Strongly recommend you wire my colleague 
Dr. Chaoting Chi suggesting he see you Washington before you leave. He is 
an economist of distinction and has just returned from Free China. You 
could wire him direct care Universal Trading Corporation 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. He could go Washington almost anytime before you leave. 

CDWARD ©. CARTER. 
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Exuistr No, 1179 
120 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, January 22, 1941. 
Mr. LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 
$1382 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CurRIE: Last evening I wired you as follows: 


“Delighted you are going Chungking. Regret illness prevents my going 
Washington. See you before departure. Strongly recommend you wire my 
colleague, Dr. Chaoting Chi, suggesting he see you Washington before you 
leave. He is an economist of distinction and has just returned from Free 
China. You could wire him direct, care Universal Trading Corporation, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. He could go Washington almost any time 
before you leave.” 


Herewith I am sending you a rather important galley proof of Dr. Chi’s forth- 
coming study “Wartime Economic Development in China.” If you are able to 
take on the clipper only one item of all I am sending you, I should recommend 
that you take this. 

Yesterday, however, I did mail you the following books: 


Japanese Industry: Its Recent Development and Present Condition, by G. C, 
Allen 

American Policy in the Far East: 1931-1940, by T. A. Bisson 

The Chinese Army, by Major Evans F. Carlson 

The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War Situation, by 
Miriam S. Farley 

Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East, by Nathaniel Peffer 

The Japanese-Sponsored Regime in North China, by George E. Taylor 


The above volumes are all part of the IPR Inquiry Series. 

After you have scanned Dr. Chi’s galleys you will, I think, realize what a 
valuable piece of work he has done. He gathered this material on a trip he made 
to China for the IPR a year and a half ago. About six months ago he made 
another trip to free China, accompanying Mr. K. P. Chen, the well-known Chinese 
banker, as his research secretary. With Mr. Chen he travelled all over free 
China. 

It has suddenly occurred to me that if you Should want the services of a highly 
competent Chinese who is intimate alike with Chinese problems and the Ameri 
can point of view you would be well advised to consider asking Dr. Chi to ac- 
company you on this trip. His research and personal qualifications are of the 
highest. 

The Universal Trading Corporation has recently borrowed him from the IPR 
staff, but I cannot think of any more important work for him than to go along 
as your interpreter and Chinese secretary, unless you have already made pro- 
vision for such a person. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


Exutrit No. 1180 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 24th January, 1941. 
Dr. CHEN HAN-SENG, 
P. O. Box 1688k, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


DEAR GEOFFREY; You were doubly generous and thoughtful this year in first 
sending me the FAR EAST BULLETIN of December 15 as a substitute for a 
Christmas card and then following it up with this charming card from you and 
Susie. 

There is one good thing about the serious difficulties within the United Front 
in China in recent weeks. 

At long last our friend Joe Barnes persuaded the Ogden Reids to appoint 
Edgar Snow as a Herald Tribune correspondent in China. Edgar Snow is, there- 
fore, giving the American people a more accurate picture of the serious state 
of affairs in China than any correspondent has given in cabled stories since the 
war began. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpwWaArp C. CARTER. 
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Exnurtsit No. 1181 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
February 11, 1941. 
EpWARD C. CARTER, ESQUIRE, 
Board of Editors, Far Eastern Survey, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Carter: Knowing your interest in our economic relationships with 
the Far East, when in need I turn to you with my cry for help. Recently I 
have been placed in charge of a committee for making certain economic studies 
in re our relationships with Far Eastern countries in connection with our De- 
fense Program. Within the next few weeks we are trying to complete a pre- 
liminary report comprehending the basic material required, to be subsequently 
expanded into a much more complete study. For this immediate study we are 
lacking in trained research workers. 

Iam wondering if your American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations— 
or, more specifically, the Board of Editors and Research Associates of Far 
Eastern Survey—could loan us the services of two or three or more of your 
research experts over the next two or three weeks. Of course we might like 
to have them longer, if their services were still available. I had in mind, 
because of their special fields, a list from which any number whose services you 
could spare might be detailed to help us: Miss Miriam Farley, Kurt Bloch, 
Miss Kathleen Barnes, Miss Virginia Thompson, John R. Stewart, Jack Shepherd, 
Dorothy Borg, William N. Lockwood and Ellen de Jong, or others whose names 
might occur to you as available. 

Our work is under the general direction of the Export Control Administrator, 
with whom, I believe, arrangements can be made without difficulty for paying 
the present salaries of any who might be available for temporary loan from 
your staff, together with such additional expenditures as would be necessarily 
incurred. I am not, however, undertaking to initiate such arrangements until 
hearing from you that the desired personnel may be available. 

If you find no one willing or available among those connected with the Far 
Eastern Survey, I would be glad to have any other suggestions as to research 
assistants that might occur to you. Please let me have a reply at your early 
convenience, as the matter is of some urgency. 

With sincere personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
C. K. MOsEr, 
Chairman, Far Eastern Research Unit. 





Exurteit No. 1182 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York City, February 18, 1941. 
Dr. C#’ao-TING CHI, 
541 West 118th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Cut: What would you think of my sending to Chungking some such cable 
as the following: 


LAUGHLIN CURRIE, 
American Embassy, Chungking: 

If press could report you had visited Chow Enlai this might help public 
opinion in view present crop ugly rumors regarding serious break in China's 
unified resistance. 

It is a very ticklish matter, and I do not want to make things worse. However, 
it is certainly not in American interest or that of any country in the Pacific for 
China to start a two-front war. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C. CARTER. 
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Exutsit No. 1184 


CHINA INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
P. O. Box 1688, Kowloon, Hongkong (Received March 12, 1941). 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 

DEAR Mr. Carter: With this mail will arrive also Mr. Currie on his way back 
to America. He was twenty days in Chungking but as a trained observer and 
not like a trained bureaucrat he has certainly learned and understood many 
things. 1 am sure he has already appreciated the fact that Chungking is not 
China because of the exclusive depressive deteriorating atmosphere over there. 
He certainly made a splendid speech of half an hour before the highest and 
selective audience in Chungking sponsored by the Sino-American Cultural So- 
ciety on February 23rd. All the way through his speech he emphasized the 
importance of democracy for the sake of both nationai resistance and the up- 
building of a modern state. 

I saw him both on his way to Chungking and upon his return despite the 
attempts to encircle him. While in Chungking he asked Hollington Tong to 
arrange an interview with Professor Ma Yin-tsu. Holly replied after a day 
or so that Ma was not to be found. Currie enquired if Ma was confined some- 
where, but Holly said that cannot oe true. Factually, of course, Ma is now 
confined somewhere near Chungking because of his criticism of the government 
finance. He advocated a tax levy on those who became rich during the war. 

By ordinary mail I sent you a few days ago a copy of February 15th News 
letter of the China Defense League. The article on the United Front in that issue 
is worth reading and if I may say so it may be regarded as a brief supplement 
to my unprinted MS on that same topic. Kindly pass this on to Rosinger if 
you see fit. 


(A. W. Circulate) 


The American Council is to be congratulated for the improved style and new 
policy of the Far EASTERN Survey. I for one have always been opposed to the 
narrow and dry statistical articles that the Survey used to carry. I am enclos- 
ing a clipping herewith for the Survey’s reference. I wish somebody would 
find it feasible to use Dr, Lim’s speech and write a short piece for the Survey. 

Dr. Lim pointed out three problems in his work: nutrition, training, and trans- 
port. His work is really connected with everybody's work because these prob- 
lems are both national and urgent. J wish I could find time to write a short 
article to explain how the economic policy has ncw affected the Central troops 
very seriously, because these troops are in the rear where prices are high and 
no fighting is being carried out. The guerrillas and other troops are mostly 
on the fronts, where prices are much cheaper, being unaffected by the goverli 
ment policy. Their morale is much higher. If there is really a wide-scale ¢ivil 
war, I estimate that only one-tenth of the Central troops are fit to fight. Have 
you received the 28th issue of the FAR EAST BULLETIN, dated February 15th? 

With kindest regards and best wishes, F 

Sincerely yours, 
Chen Han-seng. 
CHEN HAN-SENG 


Exureir No. 1185 
FDS /we 
Room 811, 1270 Sixty AVENUE, 
New York, N. Y., June 4, 1941 
TELEPHONE: CIRCLE 6—1484-85 
Mr. EpWarp C. CARTER, 
Acting Sece’ty., American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 EB. 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 
DEAR Mr. Carrer: Thank you for calling our attention to Mr. John R. Stewart 
as a specialist familiar with Manchurian affairs. 
Your valuable and continued cooperation with this office 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


Frederick D. Sharp, 
FREDERICK D, SHARP, 
Lieut. Col. G. 8. C 
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Exursit No. 1186 
Marcu 24, 1941. 
KM from ECC: } 
I am awfully glad you are reprinting Anna Louise Strong’s article. Would 


you send me up three copies of it? It is certainly one of the most important 
articles that you have carried for a long time. 


EXHIBIT No, 1187 
Telephone: MURRAY HILL 2—0312 Cable Address: AMRUSCAL 


Mrs. Kathleen Barnes, Basil Bass, Edward C. Carter, Wm. O. Field, Jr., Mortimer Graves, 
Harriet L. Moore, Henry E. Sigerist, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Maxwell S. Stewart 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
For Cultural Relations With the Soviet Union, Inc. 
Fifty-six West Forty--Fifth Street 
NEW YORK 
Editor and Executive Secretary: Harriet L. Moorp 


MARCH 25, 1941. 
Mr. E. C. Carter, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City 

Dear Mr. CaRTER: I shall attempt to answer your bevy of letters which I re- 
ceived this morning. 

I shall be able to attend the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American 
Council on Tuesday, April 8. 

As I understand it Dr. Stefansson’s handbook for the War Department is a 
tremendously long and detailed study of the development of the Soviet Arctic. ; 
In preparing this he has undoubtedly amassed a wealth of new information on 
the Northern Sea Route. I do not know just what he means by suggesting that 
the IPR undertake research on the subject inasmuch as I believe he has already 
exhausted all the material available in this country. I am sure however that 
Dr. Stefansson or his staff could write a very interesting article for PAciFic 
AFFAIRS or perhaps a pamphlet. 

The vice president of the Press is the famous Eddie Moore and no relation 
of mine. 

Florinsky’s article in our opinion is about 70% accurate as to fact but very 
extremist as to interpretation. A few examples are as follows: 

1. In the middle of page 48 he says, “The directors are allowed to grant an 
application for dismissal or transfer only in the following instances * * *,” 
The decree provides that directors must grant the application in those instances 
and may grant applications on other grounds as well. 

2. On page 47 he says, “volunteers were also admitted * * *.” The fact 
of the matter is that volunteers filled the entire quota and it was unnecessary 
to recruit any youths. 

3. An example of his interpretation is on page 45 where he says, “* * * 
the Soviet Constitution whose high-sounding promises the new legislation so 
flagrantly violates.” I think it would be impossible for the strictest lawyer to 
find any constitutional violation no matter how much they may dislike the new 
laws. 

There are other examples of this sort but this is probably enough for you to 
understand on what basis we choose 70% as the degree of factual accuracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harriet 


[Ss] Harriet L. Moore. 
HLM/kw 


Exuisit No. 1188 ‘ 


Apri 3, 1941, 
ECC from MG: 


1. I have added a section and altered the conclusion in order to deemphasize 
the ten points. I think we have now so hedged the points around that they ean 
no longer be taken as a program for action climaxing the discussion. 
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2. Miss Farley thinks that Jessup’s name should not be mentioned. I am 
inclined to agree. 

3. I agree with WWL that the title should be “Showdown at Singapore” and 
that the title page should say by way of explanation “A report of a private inter 
national conference held at Princeton to discuss Anglo-American cooperation in 
the Pacific.” 

4. I think the authorship should be anonymous, unless the authors be described 
merely as rapporteurs. 

5. Above all, if the pamphlet is to sell it should be published in a big hurry. 





Exutisit No. 1189 


(Penciled notation:) To the members of the March 9th conference. Return KP. 
APRIL 11, 1941. 

It is now almost ancient history but I am sending you herewith a report of the 
informal conference held in this office on March 9 with a view to investigating 
the possibility of a sort of planned economy in the use of scholars with a knowl- 
edge of Japanese, Chinese, and Russian during the present crisis. 

You will note that we asked Mr. Mortimer Graves to establish contact with 
various agencies in Washington. As a result Mr. Graves must have given an 
enormous amount of time to the matter since March 9. Confidentially I may 
say that he has induced the Civil Service Commission to call together a number 
of interested agencies of the United States Government to talk the matter over 
with the Civil Service Commission and Mr. Graves in the near future. It looks 
as though some progress would be made. 

Epwarp CC. CARTER. 

(Penciled notation:) cc: all members and KG—DB 

MSF-CP 
AG 


ExHIsiIt No. 1190 


(Handwritten:) ECC 
KRCG 
ApRIL 18, 1941. 
Mr. WiLu1AmM R. HERop, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Herop: Are the following paragraphs of any use apropos Monday's 
discussion? 

In connection with the war emergency several United States government 
agencies have asked for the loan of members of the Institute’s research 
staff. In one instance a government department which must remain nameless 
asked for the privelege of employing the whole research staff on a particu- 
larly urgent and important task involving many weeks of work. These 
requests are striking evidence of the government's high appreciation of the 
work of the Institute and its research staff. Interestingly enough, it so 
happens that it has been possible to prove to the government agencies 
concerned that the I. P. R.’s staff members can render the government a 
greater service by continuing as members of the Institute’s highly conipetent 
research group. 

In this way the research staff is kept intact for essential group collabora- 
tion and is thus in a position to serve all government agencies concerned 
with the Pacific through special reports and through articles in the Far 
EASTERN SURVEY. 

Maybe you will want to ring me up to let me know whether you would like 
the foregoing redrafted in any way to put a little more punch in it. Unfortu 
nately, it is not possible for us to put into a letter the names of the government 
agencies concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C. Carrer, Acting Secretary. 
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Exursit No. 1191 
(Handwritten:) WLH 
ED 
300 GILMAN HALL, JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Maryland, May 2, 1941. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 

DEAR CARTER: There seems to be a number of minor items on my desk to 
clear up. The first is the question of my proposed pamphlet for the Oxford 
University Press. They tell me that they want about 8,000 words. My idea 
is a survey of the war that covers the time span of four years and the changes 
in the character of the war and the internal problems of Japan and China that 
run from the Marco Polo Bridge to the Russo-Japanese neutrality declaration, 
and include the relation of the Far Eastern war to the European war. Sounds 
like quite a large order, but it will be interesting to try. My original idea was 
to approach the job by elaborating more completely and linking up with each 
other a number of the ideas very briefly brought forward in my recent articles 
in Foreign Affairs, Asia, and the “After Four Years” article that is to appear 
in PAciric AFFAIRS. 

I am quite sure that Oxford will be only too glad to cooperate with the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations not only in planning the format of the pamphlet but in 
its distribution. I have not said anything to them yet. It seems to me slightly 
immodest, when I have not yet written the pamphlet! I can either bring it up 
with them when I send them the MS or you may feel perfectly free to use your 
own discretion in sounding them out in advance. 

Another thing I want to mention is the list of translations from the Chinese 
that you have sent me—translations totalling about 151 pages, made by 
Mr. Hsu, and covering the wide range of subjects. Would it entail much ad- 
ditional work to have an extra copy of future translations made? I have been 
thinking that if I were able to keep track of them, I might be able to use 
extracts in almost every issue of Paciric AFFAIRS, thus matching the very 
interesting translations from the Japanese with which Grajdanzev is supplying 
me regularly. 

That was a vitriolic memorandum on Barndt’s article by Bloch that you sent 
me. Bloch must be quite a tempermental guy to have around the office. I have 
already sent the memorandum on to Bill Holland as you requested, and so can 
only refer to it by memory. 

Perhaps I am an ineffable innocent, but I can see nothing particularly “Marx- 
ist” about the article. It seemed to me to be a perfectly legitimate discussion 
of a broad problem which undoubtedly is shaping up as a turning point in the 
history of empires and their colonies and spheres of interest—whether you call 
the change evolutionary or revolutionary. As far as Brandt has presented his 
ideas, I should say that the implications are more New Dealish than Marxist. 
It seems to me that a major contention of his is that the future of profitable 
private enterprise in Asia requires a system of loans on such a large scale that 
they can only be handled by governments. This is undoubtedly a paradox, but 
I can see the force of the argument: the loans Should be planned in terms of 
speeding up industrialization in Asia. The loans themselves should not be made 
with a view of political control or even a large margin of profit, though the 
eapital outlay may be recoverable. By bringing the Asiatic and European-Amer- 
ican levels closer together, this will open a new horizon for profitable private 
trade. All of this would be, to my mind, compatible with political democracy, 
and I fail to see anything sinister in it. 

Some of Bloch’s criticisms ought to be addressed to me rather than to the 
author of the article, whom I asked to present his theory in broad terms, without 
using too much statistical documentation or too much space. In at least one 
case what Bloch calls “Marxist arithmetic” is purely the result of a slip that 
occurred in editing: I tried to untangle a rather Germanic sentence that looked 
the wrong way round in English, and in so doing the words got straightened out 
but the figures got mixed up. This has already been caught in proof. 

I remember one place where Bloch makes a great to-do about whether the aver- 
age Chinese acreage is half an acre or two acres. I looked up the source quoted 
by Brandt, and found that he had simply quoted word for word what was said 
by his authority. In this connection, I think you will agree with me that it is 
absurd to stickle for statistical exactness in figures that apply to China, where 
statistics are so chaotic. For the purposes of an article like this it is quite 
sufficient if the fact emerges that the average Chinese acreage is of the order 
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of half an acre to 2 acres—not of the order of 20 acres or 40 acres. It is simply 
unprofitable to try to determine whether the exact statistical average should 
be 1.2 acres, or whatever. 

Generally speaking, while Bloch seems to consider that Brandt is obsessed, 
it is fairly clear that Bloch has some obsessions of his own. For instance, he 
seems to make it an article of faith that an increasing population means a rising 
standard of living. This gets right in the teeth of what is evident to any general 
observer: that for a couple of decades the rural standard of living in both Japan 
and China has fallen. As far as Japan is concerned, I should think it not im- 
possible that there has been simultaneously a rise in the urban standards and 
a fall in rural standards; but to hold dogmatically that because the Japanese 
population as a whole has been growing, the Japanese standard of living has 
been rising, in the face of the fact that it is widely admitted by Japanese that 
they are burdened with a chronic rural depression which has been getting worse 
and worse, is absurd. 

I am keeping by me your quoted note from Bob Barnett on Miss Strong’s 
“BKHighth Route Regions in North China” and shall see what can be done when 
the article comes back in proof. 

I’m down today with a very heavy cold, and as I have to go out tonight to be 
initiated into Phi Beta Kappa, to the greater confusion of American scholarship, 
I am dictating this at home and Mrs. Young will sign the letter when she has 
typed it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
OWEN LATTIMOR! 


ExuHIsiT No. 1192 


(Penciled notation:) Lt. Col. R. S. Bratton, Chief of F. E. Section, Mil. Intell, 
Div., G2 War Dept., General Staff. 
JUNE 6, 1941 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Lieut. Col. Frepertck D. Suarr, 
Room 811, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New-York City. 

DEAR COLONEL SHARP: Thank you for yours of June 4. May I in contidence 
bring to your attention Dr. Russell G. Shiman of the IPR statf who for the 
past seven years has edited our fortnightly research service THE FAR EASTERN 
SURVEY. Under separate cover I am sending a few sample copies of the SURVEY 
under his editorship. 

Dr. Shiman’s economic knowledge of the whole Far Eastern region is excep 
tional. He has visited Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Netherlands Indies, the 
Philippines, and has long studied China, Japan, and Manchuria. He has a very 
unusual knowledge of the source and production cost of the principal commodities 
of the Pacific Area, such as rubber, tungsten, antimony, oil, rice, copra, coa 
iron, ete. 

He has unusual skill in gathering material from a great many different sources 
and coordinating the researches and investigations of others as well as doing 
his own research work. 

At the beginning of this vear the international Secretariat of the IPR bor 
rowed Mr. Shiman to make a special study of certain of the Far Easter 
commodities for the Economic Handbook of the Pacific. He is now bringing 
this work to a successful conelusion. 

It has occurred to me that in view of the inquiries which various members 
of your staff have made in this office, vou might like to consider borrowing Dr 
Shiman for several months or for the duration, as he has a wide and enecyclopedi« 
knowledge of the whole Pacific Area, writes well, edits well and knows how to 
eliminate irrelevant material. 

I have not told Dr. Shiman that I am writing you this letter, for I did not 
want to mention it if there were no chance of your wishing to consider hin 
If you would like to size him up you could get him over to the office some day 
to talk not about a job but about some of the problems that your staff are facing. 

I have to leave for the Pacific Coast tonight but will be back here on June 16 
in case you wish to talk the matter over with me before talking to Dr. Shiman 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER 


88348—52—pt. 14———-22 
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Exursir No. 1193 


CONFIDENTIAL 
129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., July 3rd, 1941. 
Lieut. CoL. FREDERICK D. SHARP, 
Room 811, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

DEAR COLONEL SHARP: In continuation of my confidential letter to you of June 
6th regarding Dr. Russell G. Shiman. I am now writing to say what I would 
have passed on to you orally had I had the good luck to find you in when I called 
at your office a few days ago. 

Shiman has a firm offer from me to continue his work as a member of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations staff, but he like other patriotic Americans wants 
to spend the coming year where his life experience will best serve our Govern- 
ment during the emergency. Knowing something of the great scope of your 
work, and of other studies which the War Department is planning, I wish very 
strongly and enthusiastically to call him to your attention. 

To aid you in forming an opinion of his experience I am enclosing his Cur- 
riculum Vitae. Everything I said in my letter of June 6th holds true. He is 
not only an indefatigable research worker himself, but has shown marvelous 
ability in taking promising but people untrained in the Far Eastern field and 
guiding their studies so that after a short time they have shown great com- 
petence. 

This combination of qualities might be of very great value to the War Depart- 
ment. I do hope that you can arrange in due course to meet him or fix a time 
when one of your staff can have a talk with him. 

As you will note from my earlier letter, he has first class editorial ability 
which you will have noted from the samples of The Far Eastern Survey that 
I have already sent, and from perusing his chapters in The Economic Handbook of 
the Pacific, published by Doubleday Doran for the IPR in 1934. 

I am sending this letter and the Curriculum Vitae in duplicate in case you 
wish to send on copies to Lieutenant Colonel Bratton. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 
Epwarp C, Carrer. 


Exuteir No. 1194 


HA from BCC: JUNE 19, 1941. 

Will you please prepare a memorandum showing the dates and amounts of 
all USSR Council contributions to the Pacific Council since they began to con- 
tribute. 


Pencilled in: 








I ACO ete ass ; sci ste cml tes csc chs 
I a ee 2, 000. 00 
POO. 4; Stand ec i _ ‘ - wesc _. $500. 00 
He PR i dal es i ds ia be 2, 500. 00 

3, 000. 00 
June 1, 1938__ = ‘ “Age : bs 08 Ge 2, 500. 00 
May Be, 10ee wk. deed pict demcaes i dic wdteccwledace - Tae 


Eexuipir No. 1195 


JUNE 23, 1941. 
Dr. PHivip C. JESSUP, 
c/o American Express, 
Santiago, Chile. 


DEAR JESSUP: Immediately following your excellent suggestion regarding Gen- 
eral Barrows I wrote Wilbur and asked whether he would be willing to make 
a presentation of a series of IPR publications to the General for the ultimate 
purpose which you and I discussed. 

Wilbur responded in the affirmative, and I sent him a handsome assortment. 
These reached Barrows on the morning of June 10. Just by a pure fluke this 
was the day on which Wilbur and the Bay Region IPR gave a luncheon at the 
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Palace Hotel at which Wilbur asked ine to speak of some of the latest develop 
mentsintheIPR. Isat between Wilbur and General Barrows. 

This morning Wilbur sent me a letter from General Barrows, copy of which I 
enclose. So far, so good. 

1 ought to add that at the luncheon I was able to emphasize to General Bar- 
rows the role that W. L. Holland and Galen Fisher are playing in the total 
program of the IPR. The Bay Region group has a scheme for an emergency 
study of the Japanese in California and have made some progress in getting 
barrows interested in seeking to secure part of the funds from the Carnegie 
kndowment. 

The Canadian Institute—Northwest-American IPR two-day meeting at Vic- 
toria was realistic and worth while. The discussions were at a very high level. 
After Victoria I met members of the Institute in San Francisco, Stanford, Berke- 
ley, and Los Angeles. Holland is a great asset on the Pacific Coast, though we 
miss him sorely here. Sproul’s Executive Assistant James E. Lash is gradually 
wiping out the difficult situation that existed under Warren Scott. 

I wonder whether you happened to hear Churchill’s speech yesterday. Hitler, 
Stalin, and Churchill managed quite a spectacular week end. It so happened 
that last week I had lunch with Oumansky in Washington on Wednesday. We 
talked for a couple of hours. I was fortunate in getting Lattimore over from 
Baltimore, as I thought it was pretty important for him to have a long talk 
with Oumansky, in view of his job and the evolving world situation. It 
most illuminating two hours. 

Sincerely yours, 


Was a 


Kpwarp C. Carrer. 





Exuisit No. 1196 
(Handwritten:) GL 
CC—Oakie 
NEw YorkK Ciry, June 25, 1941. 
Lt. Col. R. S. BRatTron, 
Chief, Far Eastern Section, War Department General Staff, 
Military Intelligence Division, Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR COLONEL Bratron: Your letter of June 23rd reached us this morning. 
We shall, of course, be glad to cooperate with you to the fullest extent but, before 
writing in detail, | am wondering to whut extent you have already made use of 
the material in the National Roster of Scientific Personnel. We have already 
provided somewhat similar information to the National Roster and would like to 
save vour time and ours by avoiding any duplication of effort. 

Needless to say, however, we are very much interested indeed in assisting 
you in every way and hope that you will let us know just how we 
most assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


ean be of 


EDWARD C. CARTER 


Exuipir No. 1197 
WaAR DEPARTMENT 
WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 


Military Intelligence Division G—2 


WASHINGTON 


FAR EASTERN SECTION, G2 


June 23, 1941 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
$29 East 57th Street, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: This office is interested in obtaining the services of personnel 
who have the necessary linguistic qualifications as well as a knowledge of the 
social, geographic, political and economic aspects of the Far East, including 
Thailand, Indo China, Burma, Malay Peninsula and the Philippine Islands. 
The salary will vary between $2,000 and $3,200 per year, depending upon the 
Civil Service rating. 
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I shall appreciate the names of individuals who may be desirous of such 
employment. 
Yours, 
R. S. BRATTON, 
Lt. Col. G. S. C., Chief, Far Eastern Section. 


ExHrsit No. 1198 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
SEcRET SERVICE DIVISION, 
New York, N. Y., July 1, 1941. 


Office of Supervising Agent, District No. 2, State of New York and Territory of Puerto Rico. 
Rm. 804, 90 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Please refer to file CO 5002. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
129 EB. 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sir: This office has uncer investigation Irving S. Friedman relative to his 
position with the Treasury Department. He has given your name as a personal 
reference. 

Will you kindly advise us the length of time you have known the subject and 
furnish any information which you may possess regarding his character and 
ability, and employment record with you. 

There is enclosed for your reply a self-addressed envelope which requires no 
postage. 


Very truly yours, 


JAMES J. MALONEY, Supervising Agent. 





EXxnIBiT No. 1199 


129 Bast 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., August Vth, 1941. 
InvING S. FRIEDMAN, Bsq., 
Research Division, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR IRVING: This is just to let you know how glad I am that you are so well 
established in Washington. Bob Barnett spoke very enthusiastically about the 
way you are taking hold. You certainly have a big job. You have my very best 
wishes. 

I hope you will forget my harshness the last time we met. I happened to be 
very fatigued that week and hope you did not carry away a permanent picture 
of me as always loaded with vinegar. 

With very kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C. Carrer. 


Exuibit No. 1200 
(Penciled notation:) R. W. B. any suggestion? ECC. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF MONETARY RESEARCH, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1941, 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Secretary General, International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 F. 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. CARTER: Would you be kind enough to suggest the names of a few 
people who might be interested in working down here in the Division of Monetary 
Research. From what I have been able to gather from my own brief experience 
here, it would be best if any person suggested had some training in economics, 
but of more importance, however, is some acquaintance with the Far Eastern 


area. 
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I do hope that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again the next time I 
come up to New York. 
With best regards to the IPR. 
Sincerely, 
IRVING S. FRIEDMAN. 





Exursit No. 1201 


129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, February 17, 1941. 
IrnvinG S. FrrepMAN, Esquire 
DEAR IrviNG: Would you glance through this Act, H. R. 10094 and let me 
know whether you think either the American Council or the Pacific Council 
should consider registration under it. 
Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C. Carter. 





Exursit No. 1202 


Dear Dr. Wuite: I understand from Mr. Irving S. Friedman who holds the 
appointment of Head Clerk in this office, that he has been appointed to the post 
of research economist in your Department. 

Under the terms of his appointment here, Mr. Friedman has to give me one 
months notice in advance before relinquishing his post, and on account of certain 
circumstances it would be extremely inconvenient for me and detrimental to the 
interests of the work of this office if I were to allow Mr. Friedman to leave 
at any shorter notice than the month referred to above. At the same time I do 
not wish to do anything that might in any way affect his prospective position 
in your Department, as I am delighted to hear of his new appointment though 
I shall be very sorry to lose him. I would be most grateful, therefore, if you 
could kindly let me know whether there would be any objection from your 
point of view in Mr. Friedman continuing his appointment here until the end 
of the current month. 


(Handwritten notation on back of letter) 


DEAR MattH: I understand that Mr. Friedman is joining the United States 
Treasury and as my nominee I hope that he has lived up to my recommendation. 
If you have not already secured another man for Mr. Friedman’s post, may I 
suggest a man whom I believe has any of the qualifications which you seek. 
If you are at all interested I shall be glad to have him call on you at any time 
convenient to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


ExnuistiT No. 1203 


(Hand written note:) 
NOTE. 

Irving S. Friedman started June 9, 1938, on regular payroll at $35.00 a week 
until May 15, 1939. 

Around the office until January or February 1940. 





Exursit No. 1204 
CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 
SOUTHEAST HEADQUARTERS, KANHSIEN, KIANGSI 
108 SirK1n Roap, KANHSIEN, KranosI, 3rd July, 1941. 


Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
129 Fast 52nd Street, New York City. 
Dear Mr. Carter: Your letter of May 1st was sent to me up here and I was 
very glad to hear from you and to know that you have such a good understanding 
if our problems and the reasons for our failings out here 


f 
5 
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T came up to Kiangsi at the beginning of May, flying to Namyung which is 
just one hour from Hongkong. I first went to Kukong, Kwangtung’s Provincial 
war-time capita! for a few days and then came straight here in one day by postal 
truck. I am now collecting material for the C. I. C. people in Hongkong to use 
for publicity and I send them down a five-page report every two weeks. The 
situation has become rather difficult and the C. I. C. is now going through a 
period of consolidation rather than of expansion. The two great needs are for 
capital and education. I find that I learn mostly about poverty and the only 
surprise is that organisations like CIC can do anything at all—not that they 
don’t do more. The only equipment is the land and the people. Here in 
Kanhsien the land is rich and bamboo and wood plentiful. We should be able 
to make large quantities of good paper, but improvements in the technique of 
manufacture are a first necessity. At present it is all done handicraft way and 
no one knows how to tap rosin from the pine trees so that the paper could be 
sized to take ink. 

When I came here I, of course, relinquished my work with the China Council, 
about which I have already written you. I heard that it was possible that you 
would be coming out here to talk things over and to discuss the program. I 
hope you may be able to make a somewhat extended stay so as to get it really 
stabilised because it looks as though the fT. P. R. will have, in the great storms to 
come, an even more important task to fulfill than it has ever had in the past. It 
looks as though it were a historical necessity that the importance of events will 
gradually shift from Europe to the Pacific once the path is set. 

Connected with this is another matter which I would like to discuss with you. 
It seems that now the World War has really begun the relations and inter-rela- 
tions of European, Asian and American countries will inevitably become more 
complex and inter-dependent. In the present situation it looks as though, if the 
IPR succeeded in bringing about a closer collaboration of the Councils of the 
Pacific, including the Soviet Union, it might contribute to the important task of 
avoiding an extension of the war within the Pacific area. Of course the position 
of the Soviet Council in this affair gains in importance for it seems that this 
would coincide with the present interests of the Russians and therefore we can 
hope to get the most active collaboration of the Soviet Council and could count 
on its willingness to cooperate with all the Councils of the other countries in ques- 
tion. It looks to me, therefore, as though it would be of great advantage if 
somebody from the Secretariat could at present get information on the spot 
about Russia’s position and the position of the Council, and keep in personal touch 
with the people concerned. If you share in this opinion, then I woud like to ask 
you to consider letting me proceed to Moscow where I feel I could do far more 
effective work than I shall be able to do here in the immediate future. 

It seems to me that if the International Secretariat were to have a liaison 
officer in Moscow, closer ties could be established not only between the Secretariat 
and the Soviet Union but between the Soviet Union and the other national 
Councils. In general such a liaison officer would have to keep the Secretariat 
and other Councils informed of the Soviet Council’s work and viewpoint, and to 
keep the Soviet Council informed of the work of the other Councils and of their 
viewpoint. Second, to give a provisional report of the view of the Soviet author- 
ities on Pacific problems in view of the present political situation along the 
Pacific coasts and as influenced by the present German-Russian war. Third, 
to get a special publication for the IPR prepared on a special Russian-Japanese- 
Pacific issue. Fourth, to make known and get the widest distribution possible for 
the IPR publications, especially those which have lately been published in 
Shanghai. 

I realize that if you were to consider doing this that my identity would have to 
be established before I could get a visa. As you know, when I first came out here 
I started sending—on your suggestion—the “Internos” to the Soviet Council— 
two copies of each issue. Harondar wrote me asking for information about it 
and expressing their appreciation, but at that time owing to the situation in 
Hongkong which was very difficult, I was only able to answer him in a very 
general way. When the “Far East Bulletin” was issued I asked Alec Crosby of 
the “Federated Press” in New York to continue sending the Bulletin to Motylev, 
and I think that he did this until communications made it impossible. The 
Embassy in Washington, however, is a regular subscriber. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Bill Holland as the percentage of mail 
that gets lost these days seems to be extremely high, but I hope one or the other 
gets through. I haven’t had any mail from England for three months and I fee! 
that that part of the world is marooned. 
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Please give my best greetings to Mrs. Carter and remember me to all the people 
I know in 129, and with best greetings to you, 
Yours ever, 
Elsie 
ELSIE FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY. 


Exuisit No. 1205 
JuLY 8, 1941. 
WLH from ECC: 

I have been working hard with Colonel Sharp in New York and Colonel Brat- 
ton in Washington to get Shiman a job in the Army Intelligence either in New 
York or Washington. Temporarily Washington has turned him down on the 
ground that he does not feel free to go to Washington for full time. 

I have also been in correspondence with Loveday, but Loveday doesn’t want 
to take anyone on until the autumn. I am beginning to think that Field and 
other members of the American Council staff were much more responsible for 
the success of The Far Eastern Survey than Shiman himself was. Confi- 
dentially, I may say he is rather a pathetic figure at the moment. He is his own 
worst enemy as he spent several years slaving on the Survey but at the same 
time opposing every move of his colleagues that would introduce him to a wider 
world and richer personal contacts and a steadily growing personality. The 
quality of his work is now so poor and the necessity for his facing the realities 
of life so great that I am wondering what you would think of our computing 
what severance pay should be given him in line with the traditions in this mat- 
ter, With the American Council and the Pacific Council splitting the amount, 
and thus endow him for a period of months to paddle his own canoe. 

I hate to write you in this way, but his performance since we took him on the 
International Secretariat has really been shocking. Not the least is the quality 
of the work he has done on Phillip’s manuscript and the sort of last straw was 
his billing you for employing outside people to do the work that he should have 
done during the two months that he was sulking and nursing his grievances, 
none of which were caused by either the American Council or the Pacific Council 

In spite of all his limitations, he is so vastly better than many of the cap 
tains, majors and colonels who are studying the Far East that I can recommend 
him in the highest terms to service in the Army. He needs a complete change 
of environment, a start in a fresh setting. He has got a chance of rehabilitating 
himself in a way which he sorely needs. We are rendering him no service by 
trying to build up his ego by continued odd jobs 

It may be that I am unduly pessimistic, and I want you to come back at me 
with your sternest criticism and your fairest judgment. If you think we should 
assign him the five months’ job I will defer entirely to your judgment. I am 
showing no one a copy of this letter except Bill Lockwood who recognizes that 
Shiman is very much more competent than a lot of the people that Washington 
is using in important jobs. He is in a position to help Shiman a lot in finding 
a hew opening. 


EXHIBIT No. 1206 


Penciled notation:) ec. Robinson 
WWL 
WLH 
129 East 52NpD STREET, 
New York City, July 14, 1941. 
Mr. Henry J. WADLEIGH, 
c/o Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, State Department 

DeAR Mr. WADLEIGH: In accordance with my promise to you on Friday after- 
noon I write to say that I have just had a talk with Mr. Jay Robinson. Before 
he came to see me at my request, I took the opportunity of going over our files 
regarding him. 

As I indicated to you over the phone I think that the recommendations which 
Ben Dorfman and Mortimer Graves have sent you regarding Robinson are fully 
justified. 

Robinson has an unusual experience. I know but few men who have worked so 
thoroughly on many of the economic and political problems of the Far East. 
His studies have included work on Korea and on the railways of Manchuria for 
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Dr. Walter Young of the Lytton Commission, for Mr. Ben Dorfman on currency, 
and in connection with his work at Yenching University, on cooperative banking, 
the cotton crop of certain Chinese provinces and oil production in China. 

For the Institute of Pacific Relations, Mr. Robinson worked for over a year 
to our great satisfaction on a cooperative study which we were making of the 
effect on China of the overseas Chinese communities. 

In addition to a good knowledge of French, German and Spanish, he has an 
altogether unusual knowledge of Chinese. Here Graves, Peake and others 
are better qualified to speak, for I myself do not know Chinese. 

Of course I only have a general idea of the nature of the work that you have 
in mind from what you said on the telephone, but from your brief description 
I should have no hesitation in recommending Mr. Robinson because the imaginative 
character of his mind and the initiative and independence that he has shown 
throughout his career. As Dr. Pasvolsky suggested a general area for study, I 
would be inclined to think that Mr. Pasvolsky would not have to give Mr. Robinson 
detailed supervision but could count on his doing the job independently and 
thoroughly. 

In the study of post-war adjustments in the Far East, Mr. Robinson could, 
I know, count on informal collaboration from time to time on the part of W. W. 
Lockwood of Princeton and W. L. Holland of Berkeley, for both of these men 
are familiar with Mr. Robinson’s qualifications and are deeply interested in 
the problems that you have in mind to put up to Mr. Robinson to investigate. 

As to character qualifications I am satisfied that they are of the highest. If 
I can be of any further assistance to you in this matter please do not hesitate 
to command me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwakp C. CARTER. 


Exuteit No, 1207 
Jury 15, 1941 
Capt. R. STUART MURRAY 
Room 811, 1270 6th Avenue, New York City. 

DEAR CAPTAIN Murray: This is to confirm in writing my remarks to you when 
you telephoned yesterday to the effect that we would not only raise no objection 
to your appointing Miss Virginia Thompson but would welcome it in the national 
interest provided it would be possible for the War Department to employ her 
for four days a week, thus giving her two days a week for a continuance of her 
work on the staff of the IPR. 

The following work requires her further effort: (1) a study of British Malaya, 
(2) occasional contributions to the FAR EASTERN SURVEY (3) IPR staff 
consultation (4) the study of nationalism in Southeastern Asia. 

Her appointment by the War Department would of course delay completion 
of her work on some of these tasks, but the arrangement proposed above would 
meet our requirements and would enable us and the public to cash in on the 
very large investment already made. 

As you know we have the highest regard for Miss Thompson’s character and 
you are already informed as to the high quality of her work. For purposes of 
information you may want to know that her present salary rating is $3,000 
annually. 

If you wish further information please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Acting Secretary. 


Exutipit No. 1208 


129 Bast 52Np STREET, 
New York City, July 15, 1941. 


Mr. WILLIAM TD. CARTER, 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service, 
816 F Street NE, Washington, D. C. 
Dear BiLti: It was swell to see you in Washington and at Princeton. 
Enclosed is a sheet of your notes which you left in my room at the Mayflower. 
Andy Roth has recently seen Colonel Black of the Military Intelligence in 
Washington. Black is looking for four economic analysts beginning at $2,600 
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a year. Roth is very hopeful that Colonel Black will appoint him as soon as the 
formal appropriation comes through from the budget oflice. 
Sincerely yours. 
EpWARD C. CARTER 


Exutsir No. 1209 
JULY 16, 1941 
WILLIAM A. M. Burpen, Esq. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Lafayette Building, Room 312, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Birii: Aside from the heat, how do you like your new job in Washington? 
I am most eager to hear. 

I am wondering whether we may count on your making a contribution of 
$250 to the I. P. R. some time hetween now and October 15th. 

Since I last saw you, four governments have recognized the I. P. R.’s achieve- 
ments and the high quality of the IL. P. R. personnel by the following appointments. 

You doubtless know that on President Roosevelt’s nomination, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has invited Owen Lattimore to go to Chungking as his personal 
political adviser. Lattimore flew from San Francisco on July Sth and is due 
in Chungking this week. Another member of the International Secretariat, Dr. 
Ch’ao-ting Chi, has gone with our best wishes on the same plane to become Gen 
eral Secretary of the American-British-Chinese Currency Stabilization Fund 
of U. S. $95,000,000. Here we have a case of outstanding services of the I. P. R. 
in the case of Lattimore, an American to the Chinese Government, and in that 
of Chi, a Chinese to the American, British and Chinese Governments. A former 
member of the Secretariat, Irving Friedman, for whom I secured an appointment 
and an opportunity to study India as an employee of the Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner in New York, has now been given an important research 
position in the Treasury in Washington, one for which he is highly qualified 

Officers in the Army, Navy, Federal Reserve Bank, Department of Commerce 
and the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supplies are asking for and 
getting substantial help from our research staff. The Office of the Export Control 
Administrator recently asked for the full time service of all the American Cout 
cil research staff for a long period. We had to persuade that office that our stat 
could render a greater service by continuing its work as a_ well-balanced, 
experienced research group, rather than by moving en bloc to Washington, where 
its services would be available only to a single Government department 

Another demand of a different kind has been made upon us. Mr. Henry R 
Luce, Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, and Mr. James G. Blaine have asked me to serve 
as chairman of the Disbursements Committee which is making a very thorough 
going survey of China’s needs and how the $5,000,000 fund, if raised, can best 

e spent for maximum relief and at the same time to contribute to long-range 
reconstruction. 

All of the foregoing is for your private information, for part of it is obviously 
not for general circulation. 

his service to governments has not, happily, thus far lessened our service 
to business groups, the press and our university and secondary school constit 
uency. The demands for Institute services from all these groups is greater 
than ever before, and I think we are furnishing more help in all these directions 
than ever before 

Nor has the international work of the I. P. R. throughout the world been 
reduced by the war excepting in the case of France and Holland. In the case 
of Holland nearly all of the activities have been transferred to Batavia, where 
van Mook, who has been the principal negotiator with Yoshizawa, is the I. P. R. 
leader. (Interestingly enough, van Mook and Yoshizawa were members of 
the same round table for a fortnight during the I. P. R. Conference at Yosemite 
in 1936.) 

While Prince Konoye has been Premier, Ushiba, the chief I. P. R. Secretary 
in Japan, has acted as his private secretary. It is expected that he will return 
to the Tokyo office of the I. P. R. if Konoye refuses to form a new Cabinet. 
While Ushiba has been helping the Premier, Saionji, the grandson of the Genro, 
has acted as chief Secretary of the I. P. R. in Tokyo, save for the period of 
Matsuoka’s visit to Europe. Saionji accompanied the Foreign Minister on his 
fantastic round of visits to Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 

Bruce Turner, for many years Secretary of the I. P. R. in New Zealand, has 
just come to Washington with a member of the New Zealand Cabinet and will 
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shortly be going to London to help get another New Zealand Cabinet officer there, 

The Royal Institute in London has recently very greatly augmented its studies 
of the Far East. The Far Eastern program of the Canadian and Australian 
Institutes is more fundamental and better supported than at any period in the 

ast. 

As to adjustments in the International Secretariat, we have been fortunate 
in getting Y. Y. Hsu in place of Chi. It so happens that he was a classmate 
of Chi’s both in China and during their undergraduate days in the United States. 
While I am taking over the editorship of PAactric Arratrs temporarily, I am 
going to have the help as managing editor of Michael Greenberg, a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who has an unusually clear head, a good knowl- 
edge of the Far East and an exceptional pen. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
just awarded a fellowship to Dr. George E. Taylor, formerly of Nanking and 
Yenching Universities, who is now head of the Oriental Department at the 
University of Washington, to spend a year in this office as a member of our staff 
beginning October 1st. 

Our Shanghai office is still in charge of our very able associate international 
research secretary, Philip E. Lilienthal, who for the past two years has handled 
the production and distribution of a very large list of research studies which he 
has been putting through the press in Shanghai for prompt distribution to our 
whole Far Eastern constituency as well as for the British and North American 
market. Dr. Chen Han-Seng is carrying out his studies with Hong Kong and 
Chungking as his two bases. Jack Shepherd, who has been the Australian mem- 
ber of the International Secretariat, has just been awarded a Carnegie Cor- 
poration fellowship for a study—pilgrimage through Japan, China, Indo-China 
and the Netherlands Indies. 

In view of the foregoing, I hope that you can come to our financial assistance 
again this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter, Acting Secretary. 
enc. 





ExHrsBiT No, 1210 
129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., July 23rd, 1941. 
Lt. Col. FREDERICK D. SHARP, 
Room 811, 1270 Sirth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR COLONEL SHARP: Some time ago Mr. W. L. Holland, the Internationa] 
Research Secretary of the IPR, sent me a copy of a letter he had received from 
Martin R. Norins applying for a research appointment in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. His offer was declined because the budget of the Institute did not 
permit of additional appointments. 

Thus, I have personally made no inquiry regarding Mr. Norins. It occurred 
to me, however, that you might like to see his letter of May 20th to which is 
attached his autobiographical record. 

In other words, I am passing on this with the suggestion that if he has quali- 
fications that you need you make your own investigation about him. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD C, CARTER. 


ExHIsitT No. 1211 


Room 811, 1270 SixtTH AVENUE, 
New York, N. Y., July 25, 1941. 
FDS/eh 


TELEPHONE: CIRCLE 6—1484-85. 
(Penciled notation:) WLH for your private information. ECC. 


Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd St., New York City. 
DEAR Mr. Carrer: Yours of July 23rd with reference to Mr. Martin R. Norins 
was received, for which I thank you. 
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I am forwarding this information to the War Department for such use as they 
may care to make of it. 
Thank you for your kindness in keeping me in mind. 
Very sincerely, 
Frederick D. Sharp, 
FREDERICK D. SHARP, 
Lieut. Col., G. S.C. 





Exuipir No. 1212 
Telephone: MU, 8—8855-—6. 
Soviet Russia Topay, 
114 East Tuirry SEcOoND Street, New York, 
August 4, 1941. 
Dr. EDWARD CARTER, 
66 East 79th Street, New York City. 

Dear Dr. Carrer: In our August issue we published a preliminary group of 
statements from noted figures in the field of culture and public affairs, ex- 
pressing support of the U. 8S. S. R. in its common struggle with Great Britain 
against Nazism. Similar statements from others have appeared elsewhere and 
some who would be glad to make such statements have been traveling and have 
not yet been reached. We would like to publish in our September issue a com- 
plete a list as can be gathered. Will you be good enough therefore to send us 
a copy of any public statement you may have made, or wish to make, for this 
purpose. We go to press on the 12th of August for the September issue. May 
we therefore have your answer before then? : 

Yours sincerely, 
JESSICA SMITH, Editor. 
Jessica Smith. 
JS: FMU 
UCOPWA #18 


THE AUTHORITATIVE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON THE SOVIET UNION 





EXHIBIT No, 1213 
Telephone MU. 3-3855-6. 
Soviet Russia Topay, 
114 East Turrry Seconp Street, New York, 
August 14, 1941. 
Dr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Past 52nd Street, New York City. 

Dear Dr. Carrer. Many thanks for sending us the copy of your cable to 
Moscow for publication. I shall be glad to indicate that it was cabled to the 
U.S. 8. R. on June 26th, and will send you the proof as soon as it comes back from 
the printer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jessica SmirH, Editor. 
Jessica Smith. 


THE AUTHORITATIVE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ON THE SOVIET UNION 





Exureitr No, 1214 
SUNSET FARM, 
Lee, Massachusetts, 10th August, 1941. 
Miss Jessica SMITH, 
Soviet Russia Today, 
114 Rast 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
DeaR Miss SmiryH: On June 26th I cabled to friends in Moscow the following 
Message: 
“American opinion, while holding varying political views, agrees with Under 
Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, in condemning Hitler’s ‘treacherous attack’ 
on the Soviet Union and in declaring that ‘any rallying of forces opposing Hitler 
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would redound to the benefit of American security.’ It is highly significant that 
the vast majority of commentators recognize that this is a clear-cut case of 
indefensible Nazi aggression. 

“Though American writers on strategy are divided in their judgment of the 
military outcome, I personally believe that the attitude of the Soviet citizens 
and the character of the Soviet Army are such that a Hitler victory is as un- 
likely as it is undesirable. The Soviet Army has already proved its competence 
in the Far East, and demonstrated its power in the West. Many Americans ex- 
pected that Japan would quickly conquer China. After four years of fighting the 
army of Free China and the spirit of the Free Chinese are stronger than ever 
before. Neither the Chinese people nor the peoples of the U. 8. S. R. with their 
infinitely more integrated military organization and political structure, would 
expect the Soviet Union to be less determined or less certain of final victory. 
I believe that the American people, too, will rise above internal differences and 
support every Soviet effort to resist the Nazi aggression.” 

You may use this in the next issue of Sovier Russra Topay provided that you 
indicate that it was sent to my friends in the U.S.S.R. on June 26th. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuipit No. 1215 


129 East 52np STREET, 
New York, N. Y., August 13, 1941. 
The Hon. SUMNER WELLES, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Mr. WELLES: At the suggestion of Charles C. Burlingham, Judge Thomas 
D. Thacher, Joseph Barnes, Allen Wardwell, Dr. Henry E. Sigerist and others, 
I have accepted the chairmanship of a preparatory and temporary committee 
to organize an American Committee for Medical Aid to Russia. 

We have consulted the Hon. Joseph E. Davies in his capacity as a member of 
the President’s Committee on War Relief Agencies, and Mr. Davies has asked 
that I go ahead with the organization of the proposed committee. We have Ccon- 
sulted the Soviet Ambassador who has assured us of the full cooperation of his 
Government. A representative of a New York ‘law firm has undertaken to aid 
in drafting articles of incorporation. He will also aid in preparing the papers 
necessary for the approach to the Treasury in connection with the necessary 
authority for gifts being deductible in income tax returns. 

The firm of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie and Co. has accepted our invitation to 
serve as honorary auditor and to aid in setting up the books and supervising 
the accounts. 

Mr. Charles C. Burlingham and I have been in correspondence with the Hon. 
Norman H. Davis as to relationships with the American Red Cross. I expect 
to talk the matter over further with Mr. Davis in Stockbridge this week end. 
Similar consultations are taking place with the American Friends Service, and 
the Joint Distribution Committee of the Jews. 

In order to have as much coordination as possible we are asking James G. 
Blaine to act as consultant for United China Relief and Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich 
to act as consultant for British War Relief. We are asking Mr. Aldrich to ar- 
range for Mr. F. V. Gehle, one of the vice presidents of the Chase Bank, to co- 
operate with us in setting up a sound organization which can profit by the very 
extensive experience of British War Relief. 

Colonel Philip R. Faymonville of the War Department is being kept informed 
as to the developments of this plan. 

When the preliminary appeal is made we will emphasize that the immediate 
need in Russia is for medicines, drugs and surgical instruments, rather than for 
ambulances or personnel. 

The preparatory committee will make a decision very shortly as to the precise 
title of the permanent committee. Some recommend American Committee for 
Medical Aid to Russia. Others propose United Russian Relief. 

All with whom we have consulted favor the idea of a central organization in 
order to avoid duplication of effort, as local groups all over the country have 
already started raising funds for medical aid. 





' 
' 
| 
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I would appreciate it if you would pass this letter on to the appropriate officer 
of the State Department with the request that he inform me as to any further 
steps which I should take on behalf of the preparatory committee at this stage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter. 





Exuieit No. 1216 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
August 20, 1941. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
129 Bast 52nd Street, New York City. 

DEAR NED: I have just received a letter from Tuan-Sheng Chien from Kun- 
ming, China. He is distinctly more optimistic than he was in my last letter from 
him, although he says the economic situation, especially around Chungking is 
getting pretty bad. He emphasized the importance of the Burma Road and the 
great loss to China by the Japanese occupation of Indo-China and the stoppage of 
access by that route to the outer world. He hopes the United States may do 
more to improve the administration of the Burma Road. 

He is a good deal concerned about the Russian entry into the war, thinking it 
may complicate China’s position, although of course he realizes the possibilities 
of great military advantage. Asa Left, but not Communist Chinese, he is afraid 
China will be squeezed by the Communists on the one hand and the “Shanghai 
minds” on the other. 

Perhaps you have got this same letter, but if not I am sure you would be in- 
terested in the following paragraph: “The attitude of the left intelligentsia of 
America towards the Chinese Communists and the latter’s quarrel with the 
Central Government is most unintelligible to me. I know very few of that left. 
But I do know that the Amerasia group, which is almost identical with the inter- 
national secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is the moving spirit of 
that pro-Communist and shall I say anti-Chungking propaganda. How far that 
propaganda poisons the American mind and how far that group gets a sympa- 
thetic hearing from the New Deal I am in no position to judge. But I do think 
that that propaganda is very harmful in the sense that it interferes with our 
liberty of action in regard to the disloyal troops of Communism and prevents 
American public opinion from otherwise exerting a great and healthy influence 
on Chungking which needs to be erticized and also to go very much further to 
the left (again not Communist). 

He adds a word of surprise at Owen Lattimore’s appointment as adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek on the grounds that he is not very close to the Roosevelt ad 
ministration, nor a man of the technical ability sorely in need in Chungking. 

“There was rumor that the choice was made by that left intelligentsia referred 
to above, through Laughlin Currie. If this could be true, one naturally looks to 
a more virulent anti-Chungking (but of course pro-Chiang) pinkish propaganda in 
America, and the task of true reformers of the liberal left of China, will be made 
only more difficult.” 

I have just written Mr. Chien assuring him that the Amersia group now has no 
connection with the Institute of Pacific Relations and that the latter does not 
sympathize with the attitude of the former. I also said a word for Owen Latti- 
more and assured Chien that he is not closely associated with the Amerasia group. 

I would be glad to have your comment on this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
QUINCY WRIGHT. 

QW : hmp 


EXHIsit No. 1217 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, September 2, 1941. 
Dr. PHILIP C. JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dean PHI: * * *, 

Professor Tuan-sheng Chien who was one of the members of the Chinese 
group at Virginia Beach has written to several Americans criticising Owen Lat- 
timore, Lauchlin Currie, and by indirection the IPR 
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We need not be worried about the letter, because by now Lattimore has 
apparently made good with the Generalissimo as is evidenced by the wide pub- 
licity which the Chinese Government propaganda ministry has given Lattimore’s 
address on August 12 at Chungking, but I would be interested to know whether 
Chien has written you; and if he has, I thought you would want to see my com- 
ment on his letter to one of his several correspondents in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. CARTER. 


Exursit No. 1218 


129 Bast 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 2nd October 1941. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Visa Division, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sigs: This is to certify that I am well acquainted with Mrs. Hilda A. 
Bretholtz. I have known her for the last twelve years and she is a very respon- 
sible character. 

Sincerely yours, 
{t] Epwarp C. Carrer. 


Exnursit No. 1219 
[Telegram] 
JULY 15, 1941, 
Mrs. NATHANIEL BRETHOLTZ, 
Care of Philip J. Jaffe, 
Bog 66, Roxbury, Connecticut (Telephone Woodberry 823): 
Do you know any good unemployed cartographers in addition to Winslow and 
Watkins? 
Epwarp ©. CARTER. 





Exurpsit No. 1220 


[Telegram] 


JULY 16, 1941. 
Mrs. NATHANIEL BRETHOLTZ, 


c/o Philip Jaffe, 
Box 66, Roxbury, Connecticut (Telephone Woodberry 323): 
Earnestly hope you Nat can come Lee lunch one Saturday. 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuipit No. 1221 


NOVEMBER 14, 1941. 
HA from ECC: 

Here is my letter to Remer and his reply about Chi’s monograph. I suppose 
we have to send him a copy if we have one to spare. I do not remember saying 
that we put Remer on the mailing list in the sense of his getting free copies. 
Would you handle the whole matter on my behalf, both with reference to Chi and 
the Bconomic handbook. The Coordinator of Information has barrels of money 
and they ought to pay for all of the books we send them. If you send Chi’s 
manuscript, be sure to put a time limit of say eight days when it should be 
returned. 


ExHIbitT No, 1222 
NOVEMBER 22, 1941. 
WWL from ECC: 


Schoyer has just been in to ask my advice with reference to Celonel Sharp's 
proposal. It is quite clear that he is very loath to leave the IPR, but realizes 
that if he went to Colonel Sharp it might result in a budget saving. 

Considering his age and single blessedness I suppose government service is 
indicated. 

What I would like to urge very strongly on you is that you tell him you will 
release him in the hope that Colonel Sharp will permit his doing two things; 
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First, complete the present radio program; and second, put through a second 
AMCO-CBS program after the first of the year. I think it is likely that CBS 
will give us another series and at an even better hour. 

I think we ought to do this second series for three reasons: 

(1) Its intrinsic value in our total program of public education. 

(2) It will in the long run help us with AMCO finances (e. g. Grover’s very 
complimentary remarks). 

(3) If we don’t go ahead with a second program we let the Far Eastern radio 
field go by default to Dick Walsh and Pearl Buck, and to Upton Close 

I think Schoyer could manage the second program without its taking too much 
of his time from Colonel Sharp’s office. The more often he does it the more 
skillfully and speedily he cun do the job. It would hardly be fair to also ask 
him to carry the task of answering any questions that come in in the fan mail 

If you agree, I suggest that you get Schoyer to drive a bargain along the 
foregoing lines. 


ExHIBIT No. 1223 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, GOVERNMENT, AND HIsToRyY, 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, New York, November 24, 1941. 


(WWL dealing with this) 


Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
The Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast d2nd Street, New York. 

Dear Mr. CARTER: Early in 1942 the War Department will launch an educa 
tional campaign which aims to inform all military personnel as to: 

1. The train of events beginning with the outbreak of World War II which 
compelled the United States to launch the current defense program. 

2. The hazards facing the United States today. 

3. The day-to-day interpretation of further events as they occur, with em- 
phasis on their relationship to our national defense. 

We will look to selected officers in the various posts, camps, and stations 
to give the lectures which are intended to bring the soldiers abreast of the 
situation. At the same time we hope to build up a “pool” of not less than a 
hundred civilian specialists whose lectures will highlight the campaign. In 
many cases their intimate knowledge of specific problems will not otherwise 
he available to the Army. 

The job of organizing this project was turned over to me a few days ago. 
We have been fortunate at the outset in securing the full support of the For 
eign Policy Association in our work. I am hoping that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations will do likewise, in view of the fact that no other research group 
can provide comparable information in the Far Eastern field. 

Our immediate wants are: 

1. A list of your publications which will serve as background material for 
the research work of the Army officers who will give the lectures. They should 
xo back at least to early 1981. I have in mind particularly the pamphlets aud 
magazines which you publish—issued volumes of the “Far Eastern Survey,” ete. 
As for your books, although I am reasonably sure I can find them in the War 
College Library, it will still be advisable to have our own supply. Please 
quote your prices on all items. 

2. A list, with quotations, of current publications. 

3. A list of suggested speakers in the Far Eastern field. We are looking 
for the realist who will stick to an objective presentation, avoiding the direct 
emotional appeal. Also, he should be able to put his ideas across in a rela- 
tively simple style, inasmuch as his audience will in many, prehaps most, cases 
be a mixed group—oflicers and enlisted men. I have in mind James R. Young 
as a typical example. 

We plan to call on the speakers for not more than six lectures each during 
the period Jan. 2—April 15. Their assignments will be at camps and posts as 
neir as possible to their normal places of business. The standard Government 
consultant fee of $10.00 per day, plus expenses, will be paid. As you see, we 
look to them for a contribution to defense. 

I will be in my Washington office, Chief of Public Relations, War Department, 
during the periods November the 26-28 and December 2-6. hereafter I will be in 
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Washington regularly (for an indefinite period) from Tuesday to Saturday 
of each week. Please write to that address. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HERMAN BouKEMA. 
NB: ht. 


ExHIBIT No. 1225 
[Telegram] 
Jan. 1, 1942. 
(Handwritten :) 
TASS, 
A. P. Building N.Y. C. 

Message just received. If not too late you may send following. The spon- 
taneous thundering and long sustained applause by the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives following Winston Churchill’s remarks regarding the 
Soviet Union’s great role in the World War reflects the feeling of gratitude of 
the American people to the people of the Soviet Union as we now are joined 
together in the War against Hitler. 

EDWARD CARTER. 


ExHIpBiT No. 1226 
129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, February 27, 1942. 
The HONORABLE JOSEPH E. DAVIES, 
South Ocean Boulevard, Palm Beach, Florida 
DEAR Mr. Davies: Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the March 
PAci¥FIc AFFAIRS, the quarterly journal of the IPR. Ultimately I think you may 
want to familiarize yourself with this magezine. The reason I am writing you 
today is to call your attention to the review of “Mission to Moscow” which begins 
on page 124. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C, CARTER. 





Exuipit No. 1227 
JUNE 2, 1942. 
Memo to E. C. C. from C. P.: 
My four days in Washington last week were fruitful in ideas if nothing else. 
Several things came up which Bill Lockwood has suggested that I pass on to you. 

1. W. Norman Brown (British Empire section of the C.O.1., Library of 
Congress Annex) whose specialty is India was full of good intentions and 
would very much like to see some arrangement made whereby an organiza- 
tion like the IPR would have access to material and personnel in the various 
Washington departments. He is going to suggest to someone in the Office 
of Facts and Figures that they consider making the IPR a semi-official chan- 
nel for releasing certain information to the public. This was his own idea, 
and coming from him it might carry some weight. 

I spent quite a while with Bill Carter in the hope that some way could be 
found of securing for the IPR such releases as the Monitoring Department 
ean distribute. Bill felt that the only way that such an arrangement could 
be made would be by an important IPR person making an appeal directly 
to MacLeish or someone of equal importance, Bill realizes that the IPR 
would make far better use of the releases than some of the newspapers which 
evidently do get the benefit of this service. It does seem ridiculous that an 
office like ours has to depend upon newspaper stuff at second or third hand. 

Would you be willing to write to MacLeish presenting the problem which 
the IPR is facing now that it is cut off from most Far Eastern news, and ask 
whether it would be possible for certain information secured through the 
Monitoring service to be released to us for use in the Survey, Pacific Affairs 
ete. 

2. The people who are working on India seemed to show more interest 
in IPR and its potentialities than anyone else I met in Washington. Eric 
Beecroft (Board of Economic Warfare) talked to me at length about his 
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desire to see the Far Eastern Survey and other Institute publications give 
adequate attention to India. He thinks it important that we add a scholar 
on Indian to our staff and raised the question of making such an appointmext 
Having in mind the possibility of a Rockefeller fellowship for such a per- 
son, I asked Beecroft whether he could suggest any candidates. He men- 
tioned (I suppose this should be treated confidentially) Daniel Thorner 
who is in the C. O. I. working under Brown’s direction. Brown has an 
extremely high regard for Thorner, and Beecroft thinks he is one of the 
most promising young men in the country. He does not know Thorner’s 
background beyond the fact that he is a New York man, that he studied at 
Columbia and wrote his thesis on the history of Indian railways in relation 
to the progress of industrialization in India. Beecroft says that Thorner 
probably knows more about the transport problem in Indian than any other 
person in this country. It is Beecroft’s notion that a fairly attractive offer 
here could wean Thorner away from his present government job. (Beecroft 
is not sure what Thorner’s present salary is. He thinks it is probably 
$2,600 or $3,200.) I have discussed this somewhat briefly with Bill Lock- 
wood. He is a little uncertain about the second fellowship for the American 
Council staff. If this fellowship could be made available, or if you could 
find it possible te give Thorner a secretariat appointment, it would certainly 
mean a great deal to the IPR program for the next year. 

3. I was very much interested to find a large number of our friends in 
Washington bemoaning the fact that the whole IPR was not located in Wash- 
ington, or at least that a branch office was not in full operation there. 
Several people mentioned to me -the dinner meeting which was called by 
Graves on May 13 to discuss the whole problem of India and the presenta- 
tion of information about India in this country. Every person who attended 
that dinner was delighted that the opportunity had been given him, and said 
quite honestly that if it had not been for Graves’ action, they would prob- 
ably not have sought the opportunity to discover what other departments 
of the government were doing in their field of particular interest. It was 
pointed out that an active IPR office in Washington could do a great service 
by calling together frequent meetings of this kind. I wish it were possible 
for our staffs to have someone in Washington full time. We are certainly 
missing opportunities of service to ourselves and of usefulness to others. 

All in all, it is very heartening for a ember of the IPR staff to discover 
how highly the organization and its publications are regarded everywhere 
in the capitol city. 


CP: RY 


Exuinit No. 1228 
(Penciled notation: not sent?) 


129 Bast 52Np Street, 
New York City, Mareh 12, 1942. 
Mr. JoHN A. POLLARD, 
Special Reports Division, Coordinator of Information, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

DEAR Mr. PoLLARD: Thank you for your letter of the 28th regarding Mr. Field. 

I have no hesitation in testifying to Mr. Field’s political integrity and freedom 
from activities which might place his loyalty in question. 

I was associated with him intimately from 1929 until September 1940. Dur- 
ing this period his Americanism was of the most rugged and valuable character. 
He was an indefatigable and exceptionally able student of domestie and foreign 
policy and became one of our foremost authorities on the Far East. He saw 
the menace of Japan, and I do not know of anyone who more unerringly en- 
visaged the inevitable movement of Japan into Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya 
ind the Netherlands Indies. He again and again called attention to the costly 
ippeasement policy of London and Washington, and as | remember, indicated 
that if the United States was not willing to fight to prevent the Japanese oecupa- 
tion of French Indo-China all of Southeast Asia would fall to the Japanese. 

In the autumn of 1940 Mr. Field broke with me in the sense that he resigned 
from the staff of the Institute because he recognized that it was impossible for 
him to continues on the Institute stoff and engage in political activities as plinned 
by the American Peace Mobilization. He felt that the war as defined by the 


SS348—52—pt. 14 20 
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London and Paris Governments in 1939 was in danger of involving the United 
States in Chamberlainism, in the underwriting of British Imperialism and in the 
ultimate appeasement of Germany and Japan as advocated at various times 
by the Cliveden set. He therefore resigned from the IPR, threw himself into 
the APM, carried on a nation-wide educational campaign and to gain publicity 
for this Campaign organized the picketing of the White House. 

Though I had a great deal of sympathy for many of his ideas I had tried to 
dissuade him from joining the APM because I thought it might endanger both his 
research and political usefulness, and also because I felt that the sooner the 
United States got into the war the sooner it could be transformed from an im- 
perialist war into a people’s war against the new and terrible imperialisms of 
Germany and Japan. 

The Congress of the United States, many employees of our government, and a 
great many trusted officers of our armed forces were in 1940 in my view as in- 
adequate in their political analysis as Mr. Field. A very high percentage of 
loyal Americans were working, as Mr. Field was working, to keep us out of the 
war. They did this for all kinds of motives and all kinds of reasons. 


{Mr. John A. Pollard —)— March 12, 1942] 


Yet the vast majority of these are accepted today as citizens of integrity, 
completely free from activities which might place their loyalty in question. 

Mr. Field was, of course, politically ill-advised to picket the White House, but 
a great many of our most reliable and responsible citizens have made political 
mistakes. 

That Mr. Field could be guilty of any disloyalty to the United States is incon- 
ceivable. The great advantage that he has over many is that his political analysis 
of the Far East has been far in advance of most of our best informed citizens. 
His knowledge of the Far East is very extensive. His capacity for work is great. 
His usefulness to the Government would, in my view, be beyond question. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD C, CARTER. 


[Mr. John A. Pollard 2— March 12, 1942] 


Yet the vast majority of these are accepted today as citizens of integrity, 
completely free from activities which might place their loyalty in question. I 
would trust Mr. Field’s integrity more than I would certain well known isolation- 
ists, because I think he possesses more than most a keen awareness of the essence 
of our American democracy. 

There will, of course, be wide difference of opinion as to the wisdom of APM’s 
picketing the White House. Personally, I think it was an ill-advised move. It 
was defended by its protagonists on the ground that APM felt obligated to expose 
the nature of what they regarded as the phony war which was being waged at 
the beginning. The difference between APM and certain genuinely subversive 
movements was that APM was attempting to do everything in the open, and its 
picketing of the White House was an attempt to bring out into the open before 
the American people and the American government the important issues which 
it believed must be faced by the American people. 

That Mr. Field could be guilty of any disloyalty to the United States is in- 
conceivable. The great advantage he has over many is that his political analysis 
of the Far East has been far in advance of most of our best informed citizens. 
His knowledge of the Far East is very extensive. His capacity for work is great. 
His usefulness to the Government would, in my view, be beyond question. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Mr. JoHN A. POLLARD, 
Special Reports Division, Coordinator of Information, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Pxuipir No. 1229 
(Pencilled initials :) 
WwL EJT 
WLH PCG 


HA JWB 
ED Lomis 
KG RLW 
Holmes 

Keenley side 
ISM 


L. Curtis 

Parkin 

Claston 

Skelton 

Tue WHITE Howse, 
Washington, March 138, 1942. 
Mr. EpWARpD C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 Fast 52nd Street, 
Vew York, New York. 

Deak Mr. Carter: I am happy to express my interest in the continuation of 
the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which I believe is more necessary 
now than ever before. Several of the volumes of the Inquiry Series have been 
of distinct use to this office, and there have been a number of articles in Pacific 
Affairs and in the ’ar Eastern Survey which have helped us in the analysis of 
problems upon which we have been working 

It would be a distinct loss if these publications had to be shut down or even 
eurtailed. I hope that in the interest of our war effort in the Pacifie they 
may be actually expanded. I do not know of any agency inside the government 
or out of it which is in a position to do the work which the Institute has 
been doing. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lauchlin Currie, 
LAUCHLIN CURRIF, 
tdministrative Assistant to the President 


ExHIBIT No. 123 


COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 17th 1942. 
Mr. W. L. HortANp, 
Research Secretary, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Bast 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. HoLtAnp: The Far Eastern Section of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information wishes to acknowledge the assistance which it has received 
from the Institute of Pacific Relations and particularly from those in charge 
of its research activities. . . . The outstanding example is the receipt of a num- 
ber of manuscripts in advance of their publication by the Institute. These in- 
clude the translation of a work by Charles Robequain on the economic 
development of French Indo-China, a manuscript by H. G. Callis on foreign 
investments in Southeast Asia, one by Virginia Thompson on Burma, and one 
by Chao Ting-chi on China. 

This acknowledgment may be useful to you in any appeal you may make for 
support during the coming year. 

May I express the hope that your plans for the year will include provision for 
further cooperation with this Section. The immediate importance of this is 
emphasized by the fact that our own work has become more closely integrated 
with that of the Army and Navy. 

We look forward to the continuance of the cooperation with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations with confidence that such cooperation will make for effective 
ness in research and economy in the use of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. F. Remer, Chief, Far Eastern Section. 
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Exutstr No, 1232 
APRIL 6, 1942. 
To: ECC 
WLH 
From: WWL 

I'd like your advice on a reply to the attached letter from Roy Veatch. It 
proposes a conference this spring on the essentials of a postwar settlement, at- 
tended by persons in and out of the government. 

There isn’t any doubt but that this would be a very useful undertaking if 
properly set up. It might in fact be the Prout’s Neck follow-up which we have 
been unable to arrange thus far. 

The chief problem I should think would not be organizational sponsorship but 
tinding someone with the standing, time, and resources to pull it off. Given this 
it would be easy to get the necessary informal cooperation. 

As for our taking the lead, shouldn't positive I.P.R. efforts in this field be 
devoted primarily to our own area of concern? I should think any conferencing 
that we do ought to be directed first of all at several preparatory meetings for 
the September show. This would not preclude our chipping in but would mean 
that someone else would really have to carry the ball. 

Ed Earle is out west for a month investigating different aspects of the Japa- 
nese evacuation. 

I am sending a copy of Roy’s letter to Phil Jessup. He might like to consider 
the proposal in relation to his Carnegie Endowment program. 

Veatch’s personnel proposals are entirely American, but surely this meeting 
should be international in character. 





Exurpit No. 123 


BoArD oF ECONOMIC WARFARE, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1942. 
Mr. W1LL1aM W. LocKWoOobD, Jr., 
Secretary, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Biti: I have had an opportunity to talk with a good many people both 
inside and outside the Government since I came down here, particularly regard- 
ing the present state of thought and action on plans and advance preparations 
for the postwar world. It seems perfectly clear to me, and to others who are 
trying to observe the situation closely, that some new impetus is needed to 
bring seattered thinking into focus. We do not yet have in Government or 
outside of Government any agreement, or any general understanding, as to the 
essential points in a postwar set-up that will make impossible another war 
within a generation or two, and there is no adequate plan for such public 
discussion of this problem as will lead to general support of the action that 
Governments must take. 

I, and a few others here, have been casting about for the proper agency or 
medium to bring together the people who should think through this problem 
and advise upon lines of action. This might be done by Edward Meade Earle’s 
Committee, as a follow-up of the Prout’s Neck Conference last summer. On 
the other hand, I believe it would be desirable for the auspices to be a little 
broader and I wondered therefore whether the I, P. R. and the F. P. A., and 
perhaps also Shotwell’s Commission and the Council on Foreign Relations, might 
join with Earle’s Committee in sponsoring such a conference, entirely without 
publicity. 

It would be my idea that a group ought to meet near Washington during the 
Spring, at least before the end of May, and that it should spend two to four 
days together. If the meeting is limited to two days, say Saturday and Sunday, 
I believe you would have a better chance to hold the entire group together 
since each member might be able to commit himself to that much time. 

As a starter I would suggest the following people outside the Government: 
Shotwell, Buell, Pittman Potter, Eugene Staley, Jacob Viner, Clarence Pickett, 
Quiney Wright, J. B. Condliffe, Isaiah Bowman, Dr. Boudreau, A. Loveday, A. 
Hansen, Edward Meade Earle, Walter Van Kirk, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Vera Micheles Dean, and of course you and Ned Carter. You might want to 
include also George Warren, Secretary of the President’s Advisory Committee 
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on Political Refugees; Patrick M. Malin, American Director, International 
Migration Service; Michael Straight, Maxwell S. Stewart, Carter Goodrich, 
Esther Brunauer, Bill and Anne Johnstone, and John Coyl of the National 
Planning Association. 

From within the Government you might include Mrs. Roosevelt, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, Milo Perkins, Berle, Acheson, Pasvolsky (and Julian Wadleigh, 
Charles Yost, and Harley Notter, from Pasvolsky’s Division in the State Depart- 
ment); Harry White of the Treasury; Leslie Wheeler, Paul Appleby, and 
Mordecai Ezekiel of Agriculture; Wayne Taylor, Amos Taylor and A. R. Upgren 
of the Department of Commerce; Lubin and Hinrichs from the Labor field; 
Stacy May from WPB; Stephen Raushenbush from the Power Commission ; 
Ringland and Fox, on the staff of the President's Committee on War Relief 
Appeals (and perhaps Joseph E. Davies and Keppel of the Committee); and 
from the staff of our Board, Lewis Lorwin, Winfield Riefler, William T. Stone, 
and Louis Bean. 

Let me know what you think about this plan. If you are not in a position 
to take the initiative we should like to take it up with someone else. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy VEATOH. 

P. S—Of course other names will occur to me as soon as this has gone—for 
instance, I certainly wouldn’t leave out Phil Jessup. Presumably a group of 
four or five would want to do a careful job of drawing up the list. 


ExHIBIT No. 123 
[Telegram ] 
APRIL 25, 1942 
From: The Wuire Howss, Washington, D. 0.25. 1240P. 
EpWARD C. CARTER, 
129 Bast 52nd Street: 
Planning to attend conference Tuesday. 
LAUCHLIN CURRI 


ExHIsiT No. 1235 


[Telegram] 
May 5, 1942 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 
Administrative Assistant to the President, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 
Wire collect can you spare five minutes anytime Wednesday. 
EDWARD C. CARTER 


Exnursit No. 1236 


{Telegram ] 
1942 


JUNE 23, 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 


Administrative Assistant to the President, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 
Washington visit postponed until next week. 
Epwarp C. Carrer 


ExHIBIT No. 1237 
129 East 52ND STREET, 

New York City, June 26, 1942. 

Mr. LAUCHLIN CuRRIE, 
Administrative Assistant to the President, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CuRRIE: I am going to be in Washington on Thursday, July 2nd, and 
hope you can see me in the forenoon of the day. 

Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp C. CARTER. 
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Exuisit No. 1238 
[Telegram] 


THE WHITE Hovsge, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1942. 
JDWARD C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations: 
Eighth only time would be better if convenient. 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE. 


Exursir No. 1239 
[Telegram] 
OcToBEer 7, 1942. 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 
Executive Offices of the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 
Visiting Washington tomorrow, Thursday. Will telephone you in morning 
for appointment. 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exuisit No. 1240: 
(Telegram ] 
i 7 GOVERNMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 5 5:82 P. 
Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations: 
Glad to see you at 12: 30 Wednesday. 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE. 


ExHIBIT No. 1242 


[Day letter] 
Marcu 29, 1938. 
Mr. CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY, 


Embassy of the U.S. 8S. R., Washington, D. C.: 


Could you dine with a dozen of my friends at the Century Club on the evening 
of Wednesday April twentieth? 


Epwarp C. CARTER. 


Exursit No. 1243 
[Telegram] 


Washington, D. C., April 20 1085A. 
EpWARD C. CARTER, 


Institute of Pacific Relations: 
Will be Century Club tonight 7:15. Arriving consulate about five. Regards. 


C. OUMANSKY. 


Exnisit No. 1244 
NOVEMBER 14, 1942. 
NLT 
93 
V. M. Motorov, 
Narkomindal, Moscow (U.S. S. R.): 


Respectfully and urgently invite you to authorize some members of Soviet 
Embassy Washington and Soviet Legation Ottawa to attend eighth conference 
Institute Pacific Relations, Montremblant Province, Quebec, December four to 
fourteen Stop Influential leaders coming from England, China, Fighting 
France, Philippines, Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, United 
States Stop E. Varga, G. Voitinsky, Constantine Oumonsky, V. Motylev, famil- 
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iar with Institute purposes Stop Conference agenda includes better prosecution 
of war in racial political economic matters. Conference discussion will be 
private. 
EpWARD CARTER, 
Secretary-General, Institute Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast 52 Street, New York. 





Exnuipit No. 1245 
PACIFIC COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City, March 24, 1942. 
Mr. Epwarp C. Carter, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 BE. 52nd Street, New York City. 

DEAR NED: I hope you have sent copies of Lauchlin Currie’s letter to such key 
people as Dr. Shotwell, Dr. Butler, Roland Morris, and the people at the corpora- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Sincerely yours, . 
{[s] Pur. 


EXHIBIT No. 1246 


129 East 52NpD STREET, 

New York, N. Y., April 6th, 1942. 

Mrs. ANNE HARTWELL JOHNSTONE, 

Foreign Policy Association, 
National Press Building, Washington D. C. 
DEAR Mrs. JOHNSTONE: Thank you for sending me Russia at War. Iam sorry 
the War Department took such a timid attitude. I imagine General McCoy 
has by this time decided to reopen the question with the War Department. If 
the army can’t stand as mild a dose of the Soviet Union as this, how can American 
soldiers be expected to be effective comrades in arms with our gallant allies of 
the Soviet Union? And how can our soldier civilians consider intelligently the 
issues which will confront all Americans when the representatives of the Soviet 
Union are sitting with our representatives at some future peace conference table? 
As for other channels of distribution, neither I nor my colleagues in the IPR 
ean think of any avenues of promotion with which you are not already familiar, 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD ©, CARTER. 


Exner No. 1247 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS VICE PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
22 East 38TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ WILLIAM T, STONE 


FOREIGN PoLtcy ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Washington Bureau: National Press Building, Washington, D. C 
TELEPHONE: DISTRICT 3780 
APRIL 8, 1942. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast 52d Street, New York, New York. 

Dear Mr. Carter: Thank you for your letter about our Headline Book, ‘Russia 
at War.” I sympathize entirely with your questions on the subject and I am 
really alarmed at the amount of distrust or, to put it more mildly, questioning 
of Russia that I find here. 
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I think we have done a good job of promoting Mrs. Dean’s pamphlet through 
the regular channels. I had in mind that your work with Russian Relief might 
have sugggested certain new areas of interest which the pamphlet might help 
consolidate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anne H Johnstone 
Mrs. ANNE HARTWELL JOHNSTONE, 
Education Neeretary. 
AHJ: MH 





ExHipiT No. 1249 


WLH_ file DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WWL Washington, May 12, 1942. 


In reply refer to RC 

My Dear Mr. Carrer: In connection with its program of cultural and tech- 
nical assistance to China, the Department plans to send to universities and other 
research centers in that country scientific and technical textbooks, reference 
works, and learned journals. 

Because of the difficulties of transportation, it is for the moment impossible to 
send to China the actual books and journals needed in any appreciable quantity. 
The Department is, therefore, making arrangements for the microfilming of cer- 
tain urgently needed books and journals with the permission of their publishers 
which has been generously extended in each case thus far taken up. 

As a war measure and for the duration of the present transportation strin- 
gency the Department would appreciate receiving your permission to make micro- 
tilm copies ef pamphlets, books, and articles from the periodicals published both 
by the International Secretariat and the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations for transmission to China in connection with the program re- 
ferred to above. 

Sincerely yours, 
{[s] CHARLES A. THOMSON, 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations. 





EXHIBIT No. 1250 
29 East 52N” STREET, 
New York City, May 13, 1942. 
Mr. CHARLES A. THOMSON, 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C 
Dear Mr. THoompson: Thank you for your letter of May 12. We are very glad 
to cooperate with you in your admirable program for sending microfilms to China 
and are glad to give you permission to make microfilm copies of our publications. 
We should be interested to hear from time to time what particular articles 
or books you select for this purpose. 
Sincerely yours, 
[t] Epwarp C. Carrer. 





ExHIsitT No. 1251 


(Pencilled notes:) Don’t these people ever consult other govt. departments? 
% Schumpeter? John Steward? 


WLH 

WWL 

Please deal with this ECC 

KG: No, except for the attached stuff, if that counts. WLH 
WM 1. Has this been answered? 

MR 2. Martin & Pettigrew for our Washington list KG 
WWL: What’s to be done about this? WLH OK HS 





Bann ee ane ne ee ne ecru een net ee ae 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
Wark DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 
Military Intelligence Division G—2 


WASHINGTON 
May 30, 1942. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Secretary General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City, New York. 

DEAR MR. CARTER: The Japan-Manchuria section of the Far Eastern Branch 
of the Military Intelligence Service, War Department, is interested in obtaining 
the services of some additional research analysts primarily to prepare economic 
and geographic surveys, studies, and reference material on Japan and Manchuria, 
In fairness to the analysts now on hand, it is necessary that additional 
personnel employed under the new authorizations have outstanding records 
of accomplishment in the field of scholarship or in the business world. While 
a knowledge of Japanese or other Far Eastern languages is not essential, 
some personal experience in the Far East is practically indispensable. The 
work consists of the preparation of research material and, in some cases, the 
direction and supervision of other research analysts of superior qualifications 
and accomplishments. 

Salaries range from $2,000 to $3,800, and if someone with the necessary 
qualifications and experience is available, it is probable that arrangements could 
be made to employ one research analyst at $4,600. 

Because of your wide acquaintance among research workers interested in 
the Far East and your accomplishments in directing research and the serious 
study of Far Eastern questions, it may be that you know of some American 
that you would consider suitable for the kind of work roughly described above. 
In any case, I shall be under obligations to you if you will send to me or to 
Colonel Moses W. Pettigrew, Chief, Far Eastern Branch, MIS, any information 
you think might be helpful in obtaining the services of two or three research 
workers who can be depended upon for at least a year to turn out a considerable 
amount of research work of high quality on economie¢ and other subjects relating 
to the Japanese Empire and Manchuria. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Ss] Truman M. Martin, 
{t)} Truman M. Martin, 


Lieut. Colonel, G. 8. C., Chief, Japan-Manchuria Section. 
hl ‘ 





JUNE 26, 1942. 
WWL from ECC: 

If John Stewart isn’t already in government service isn’t he just the person 
to recommend to Truman Martin? I certainly would not want to recommend 
Mrs. Schumpeter. 

(Pencilled note:) ECC I talked with Pettigrew and proposed Stewart, among 
others. 

WWL 





ExHisiT No. 1252 


129 EAST 52ND STREET, 
New York City, June 11, 1942. 
Epacar J. TARR, Esq., 
Vonarch Life Assurance Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

DEAR EpcAr: Your letter of the 9th raises two points: first, the welcome 
possibility of an invitation from Canada; second, the question of postponement 
until December. 

Regarding the latter, I think an overriding consideration will be the point 
you raise as to the psychological time for getting the best results. I know that 
our chances of getting people from the Soviet Union would be better in December 
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than in September. I raised the matter of Soviet representation with Litvinoff 
last week. He is deeply interested in the Institute and very appreciative of its 
work, but he says that this summer it is going to be terribly difficult to get anyone 
to leave the Soviet Union. Everyone wants to stay and participate in the 
winning of the war. To the Russians, as you know, this summer is the crisis 
period. Litvinoff has the greatest difficulty in getting over adequate staff for 
this reason. On the cultural side he has been under tremendous pressure from 
government and private agencies here to get over Shostakovich, the composer, 
the Red Army Chorus, etc., and though he has put tremendous pressure on these 
people to come over and help in the task of speeding up America’s war effort for 
Russia he has had absolutely no success. No one wants to leave the Soviet Union 
now. In spite of this I do not exclude the possibility of Motylev or Voitinsky 
coming, but all the indications point to December being much better than 
September. 

As to the possibility of our getting a really significant group of people in as 
short a time as three months, I believe that we can certainly get as good a person- 
nel from the Pacific Area for a September Conference as we got for the Atlantic 
Area at Prout’s Neck last year, but I think we all want to attempt an even 
higher level for the IPR than we had for the Atlantic Conference. (I except, 
of course, Canada, because we could not think of a better group for the IPR 
than that you mobilized for Prout’s Neck.) 

Last week in Washington, Holland and I made some soundings with reference 
to Wallace and Milo Perkins. Right now both of them have to watch their step 
because of the very delicate relations between the Board of Economic Warfare 
and the State Department. The Department is known by the public to be a little 
exercised about the activities of the BEW, and I read between the lines that 
neither Wallace nor Perkins wants in the next few weeks to do anything that 
would aggravate this situation. 

And here is one of the critical problems faced by the American Council. 
Many thoughtful Americans believe that there is more constructive thinking 
on postwar reconstruction in the BEW than in the State Department. Many 
would hope that the lead in the proposed Conference, from the American point 
of view, could be taken by Wallace and Perkins and some of their very able 
staff members. Certain foreign office people from other countries might be 
more eager to meet Wallace and Perkins than some of the more routine people 
in the State Department. We can undoubtedly secure the presence of some 
State Department people if that seems wise to the officers of the Pacific Council, 
but it would be difficult to manage at the moment. 

Wallace is known to be grieved at the rivalry that the public talks about 
and is leaning over backwards to liquidate it. It may be that the whole 
matter will be cleared up in another two months, but until it is Wallace may 
be very reluctant to commit himself, Mr. Perkins, or any of the other members 
of his staff to attendance. If we can get Wallace’s consent to attend within 
the next fortnight I think we can get good personnel from other countries. 
If it is impossible this month to get a decision from Wallace, then I am inclined 
to think that for the reasons you give December might be very much more 
preferable. 

The actual mechanical work I feel sure Holland, Austern, Parsons, Lilienthal, 
and I can handle. 

Jessup, Holland, Lockwood and IT will meet vou in Montreal or N. Y. for the 
19th and 20th, or receive you here, as you prefer. Please wire your preference 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


Exnrpit No. 1253 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION or Soviet Socratist Repusrics, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1942. 


Dr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Secretary General, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 Fast 52nd Street, New York, New York. 


Dear Mr. Carter: Thank you for your kind invitation to attend the next 
international study conference of the Institute of Pacifie Relations. 
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It would be possible for me to attend the conference only on permission and 
instructions of the Soviet Government. I regret to have to decline your invi- 
tation, which I am doing, because I do not have the above instructions. 

It is also impossible for me to separate myself from the official diplomatic 
rank, which I am holding at the Embassy, and come as a private person. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anth. Fedotov, 
ANTHONY N. Fepotrov, Third Secretary. 





Exuipit No, 1254 


120 East 52ND STREET, 
New York City, July 11, 1942. 
Epwarp C. Dyason, Esq. 
Arroyo 845, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Dear Dyason: It was delightful to get your letter of May 11 and your ex- 
traordinarily interesting letter to Spalding which I am forwarding to him at this 
time. 

Though truncated by the war, activity of the IPR is in many areas greater, 
more important and more publicly recognized than ever before. For fifteen 
years the IPR has been trying to advance the thesis that the Pacific must be 
considered as well as the Atlantic. Pearl Harbor in a single day did perhaps 
more to substantiate the IPR’s thesis than we have been able to do in the 
past decade and a half of careful scholarly and educational work. For example, 
here in the United States, departments of the government which reluctantly 
ordered but a single copy of our publications, are now ordering them by the 
dozen and in the case of the pamphlet series by the tens of thousands. Under 
separate cover I am sending you a copy of the latest catalog and supplement. 

Some months ago there was a suggestion that Pactric AFFAIRS, the Far 
EASTERN SURVEY, and AMERASIA consolidated into a single publication. This 
proposal broke down in part because the editors of AMeRASIA wish to continue 
the magazine on an entirely independent basis, free of all institutional impedi- 
ments. The negotiations were most friendly but were not successful. 

The Canadian Institute and the American Council are broadening out very 
substantially in the field of popular or semipopular education. The pamphlet 
series of both organizations have reached very large circulation figures. The 
American Council is on the air regularly once a week over the Columbia Broad- 
easting System. Under separate cover I am sending you a pamphlet. “Spotlight 
on Asia” which though out of date, shows you the type of popular presentation 
which the American Council has adopted in cooperation with the CBS. 

A considerable number of the staffs of the various Institutes have been drafted 
into governmental service. Enclosed is an extract (brought up to date) of a 
letter I wrote some time ago reporting on some of these. In spite of these 
wartime changes in personnel it has been possible to maintain the secretariats of 
the American and Pacific Councils intact, as many of the governments, though 
eager to employ every member of the staff have recognized that it is in the 
interests of all the United Nations governments and the various departments 
within the governments to have the IPR retain a balanced, competent, expert 
staff that could look at the whole Pacific as a unit and be freer for writing and 
publication than if all were in government service. 

I was very interested in the December-January issue of the Austral-Asiatic 
Bulletin. 

On the financial side there have been some losses and some gains. Support 
from Japan, France and Holland has faded; that from the Philippines has 
deceased. The China IPR has, however, increased its allocation to the Pacific 
Council from $1,000 to 09,000, which is exceptionally generous and inspiring 
at this particular moment in China’s struggle against the invaders. 

I think the best plan with reference to Spalding’s book is for you to keep it 
and return it to me when you next come to New York, which I hope will not 
be any one of your dollar accounts. 

I am a little discouraged by what you say of the cultural efforts in your 
neighborhood. International intercultural efforts has many pluses and minuses. 

In the light of your letter and your letter to Spalding I am of course intrigued 
as always with the development of your own thought. As you will have guessed 
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from our last conversation the world into which you are moving is one which 
I myself have not traversed. That does not mean that I shall not be profoundly 
interested in the results of your study. My hope is that I may be sufficiently 
intelligent to profit by your unique pioneering. 

Mrs. Carter joins me in sending you our warmest greetings. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. Carter. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER REPORTING ON IPR PERSONNEL Now IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE (REVISED JULY 11, 1942) 


Owen Lattimore, on the nomination of President Roosevelt is acting as 
Chiang Kai-shek’s personal political adviser. He is at present back in Washing- 
ton temporarily, but may soon be returning to Chungking. 

Ch’ao-ting Chi is serving in Chungking as Secretary General of the Currency 
Stabilization Board. 

Irving S. Friedman is serving in the Division of Monetary Research in the 
U. S. Treasury. 

Dr. Russell G. Shiman has gone to the Tariff Commission in Washington. 

Ellen van Zyll de Jong is working on the Netherlands East Indies problems 
in the Intelligence Section of the War Department. 

Virginia Thompson is with the Tariff Commission in Washington. 

Information supplied by Miss Harriet Moore of the American Russian Insti- 
tute and Edward C. Carter to the British authorities in Washington was said to 
have been useful in clearing the way for a coordination of British and Russian 
appeals for American material. 

Jack Shepherd was attached to the Ministry of Information in Singapore 
and is now with the Ministry of Information in India. 

W. L. Holland and W. W. Lockwood have served in a consultative capacity 
to several Washington agencies but have not entered government service. 

Andrew Grajdanzev has compiled urgently needed information for the Library 
of Congress, the War Department, and the Coordinator of Information. 

Percy E. Corbett, while serving on the International Secretariat of the IPR 
has advised the Ottawa government on Latin American problems as a result 
of his observation at the Havana Conference and his subsequent studies of 
hemispheric problems. 

John Leaning is in charge of the British Press Service for the American 
Pacific Coast. 

Frank M. Tamagna is dividing his time between the Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York and the Board of Economic Warfare in Washington. 


ExHIsit No. 1256 


129 East 52ND STREET, 
New York Citu, August 3, 1942. 
Dr. PHrILre C. JESSUP, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Dear PHIL: I was glad to see your circular on International Administration. 
It is most interesting. 
As for the people in the YMCA and YWCA who might be interested, here are 
a few names to start on: 
YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
E. E. Barnett 
S. M. Keeny 
Jay Urice 
F. V. Slack 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Miss Talitha Gerlach 
Miss Sarah Lyon 
Miss Rhoda McCulloch 
Sincerely yours, 


{t] EpwaArp C. CARTER. 
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Exnipir No. 1257 
(Handwritten :) 
PIERSON COLLEGE—YALE UNIVERSITY, 
Master’s House, 231 Park Street, September 7, 1942. 

DEAR Nep: I had better send this to you while I have it, but with the reserva- 
tion that $50 is to be credited to the account of the Foreign Affairs Council 
for purchase of IPR publications. Would you have the Treasurer write a 
letter to me in Cleveland to this effect? 

The Ted White letter is most interesting. Have a few extra copies which 
I might send to members of the Cleveland delegation who participated in the 
Conference. 

As soon as Winifred can get a line on her own complicated tax situation she 
will send a contribution toIPR. We are both up against it! 

She sends warmest regards with the hope of seeing you very soon. You 
might be interested to know that I am now appointed to the Department of 
State for the duration “on a part time basis.” My function is still considered 
“secret and confidential’, but between you and me I am very grateful over the 
whole affair. There is much I want to talk to you about. 

Warlnest regards. 

liver yours, 
Brooks EMEN’ 

P. S—I am here until Thursday of this week then on to Washington for two 
days and then to New Hampshire for a week before returning to Cleveland 
the 21st. Am in Washington at least every Friday and can always be reached 
at the Metropolitan Club or the Department of State. The former is probably 
better given the confusion of government departments. 





ExHiptt No. 1258 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1942 
G. E. Vorttnsky, Esq., 
Pacific Institute, 20 Razin Street, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

DeAR VOITINSKY: This is to acknowledge with thanks your cable informing 
us that Soviet participation in the IPR December Conference is doubtful. 

During these months of titanic struggle between your heroic army and people 
and the Nazi hordes we realize how tremendous the pressure is on you and all 
Soviet citizens. The whole world is inspired by the epie character of the 
gigantic war that the U. S. 8. R. is waging. Your countrymen are bearing the 
brunt of Hitler’s onslaught. All of the rest of the world is in debt to the 
Soviet Union. 

Many of us in the Institute of Pacific Relations believe that we must do all 
in our power to make certain that the war develop not as a series of national 
wars but in fact as well as theory as a real United Nations effort. We believe 
that the December Conference of the IPR can aid at least in a small way in 
facing the problems of a United Nations war. If it were not for this we would 
not dream of asking a single Soviet citizen to leave the Soviet Union at this 
critical moment. 

Enclosed is a copy of the revised Conference announcement, agenda and 
provisional document list. We do hope that you will be able to reconsider the 
matter and come if possible yourself, or at least arrange for one or two equally 
competent scholars to come to the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD ©. CARTER. 





Exurbit No, 1259 


129 East 52p STREET, 
New York City, October 1, 1942. 


Mr. W. W. LANCASTER, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 
DEAR LANCASTER: I would be glad to give your friend letters of introduction 
to any or all of the following: 
Edgar J. Tarr, President of the Monarch Life Assurance Company, Director 
of the Bank of Canada, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the IPR. 
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H. L. Keenleyside, Department of External Affairs, for several years in Tokyo. 

L. B. Pierson, Minister-Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Washington. 

Brooke Claxton, Member of Parliament from Montreal. 

W. A. Mackintosh, Special Economic Adviser, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 

M. J. Coldwell, Member of Parliament from Ottawa, Member of the CCF. 

J. B. Coyne, K. C., Chairman of the Winnipeg Branch of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. 

Howard Greene, Member of Parliament from British Columbia. 

Louis Rasminsky, Member of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
formerly in the Economic Section of the League Secretariat. 

Captain R. G. Cavell, Businessman, Toronto, former army officer in India. 
(He has a very different attitude from that which might be expected from a 
former Indian army officer.) 

James M. Macdonnell, National Trust Company, Toronto. 

John W. Holmes, Secretary of the Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Norman A. M. MacKenzie, President, University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, N. B. 

Is this the kind of list that you think would be helpful? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExuHIBit No. 1260 
Wa. W. LANCASTER 
55 WALL STREET, 
New York, October 14, 1942 

Personal 

Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 

129 East Fifty-second Street, 
New York, New York. 
DeaR Mr. CARTER: Referring to your letter of October first, I would like very 
much letters of introduction to the following: 
Mr. Edgar J. Tarr 
Mr. H. L. Keenleyside 
Mr. Brooke Claxton 
Mr. W. A. Mackintosh 
Mr. M. J. Coldwell 
Mr. J. B. Coyne 
Mr. Louis Rasminsky 
Mr. James M. Macdonnell 
Mr. John W. Holmes 
Mr. Norman A. M. MacKenzie. 

The person in whose favor the letters are to be written is Ivan Krotov, Com- 
mercial Attaché to the Legation of the U. 8S. S. R., at Ottawa. The letters can 
be sent to me, and I will endeavor to get them into the hands of Mr. Krotov, 
who has already left for Ottawa where he is living in a hotel. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ww. W. LANCASTER. 

WWL/rp. 


Exuisit No. 1261 
OcToserR 21, 1942. 
WWL to ECC: 

Despres suggests that we consider bringing Rajchmann to the conference in 
some capacity. Despres has a high respect of Rajcehmann’s insight into funda- 
mental issues and for his finesse in conference discussion—this particularly on 
matters which don’t directly concern China, and on which he therefore has 
fewer official inhibitions. 


Exnurtnit No. 1262 


129 EAst 52ND STREET, 
New York, Oct. 23, 1942. 
Dear Mr. Carter: Thanks for the increase in my pay check and the extension 
of my appointment, as informed by Miss Hilda Austern. 
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I have been working under Mr. Holland’s direction. I am sure he has kept 
vou informed. I just like to mention that the work has been interesting, and 
as I have just finished translating Mao Tsetung’s two books on war the coming 
weeks will be devoted to clippings sent by Dr. Chi. Two summaries on these 
have been written and a copy of each has been presented to you through 
Miss Ruth. 

Best wishes to you and Mrs. Carter. 


Sincerely yours 


Exuipsit No. 1263 


~~. 


129 EAst 52ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 23rd October, 1942. 
JoHN F. HoL_MeEs, Esq. 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
8 Willcocks Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Dear JOHN: It gives me the greatest pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Ivan 
Krotov, Commercial Attaché to the Legation of the U. 8S. 8S. R. at Ottawa. Mr. 
Krotov has long been connected with the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
‘Trade and has visited the United States several times on special missions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CarrTer. 


ExHisit No. 1264 


129 EAst 52ND STREEFT, 
New York, N. Y., 17th November 1942. 
JEROME D. GREENE, Esq., 
04 A Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

DEAR JEROME: As you know, Tarr and Jessup have been asked to revise the 
IPR constitution to bring it in line with present realities and necessities, 
In this connection, Jessup has recently written Tarr and I enclose a copy. 
The object of my sending this to you is to inquire whether you think Jessup is 
right that the quorum provision in the original constitution was inserted to 
give the United States a control over the expenditure of funds. 

I never sat in on the work of drafting, but this is the first time I have ever 
heard of the point which Jessup raises. 

Can you enlighten me? 

I question a little whether Jessup’s proposal would ever be necessary. Won't 
you write me frankly? 

Sincerely yours, 


Exuipir NO. 1265 
129 East 52np Street, 
New York, N. Y., 25th November 1942. 
Dr. J. W. DAPOrR, 
Winnepeg Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada. 

DEAR DaroE: Thank you for your letter of the 6th. Lattimore is due any 
moment. We are hoping to persuade him to go to Mont Tremblant. That 
gathering, as Tarr will have told you, seems to loom very large in the thoughts 
of people in many parts of the world. They are coming in larger numbers than 
any of us had anticipated. Apparently the more complicated the world gets, the 
more people look to the Institute for light. I only wish our record as a light- 
house had been better. 

There is great depression among many of my friends regarding Darlanism 
and over Otto von Hapsburg. The arrest of Valtin is one bright speck, however, 
on the political horizon. We certainly are a nation of suckers. 

Have you by any chance heard of the scheme for world order worked out 
hy Ely Culbertson, the Bridge expert! I have not mastered it yet, but it has 
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been endorsed by a number of fairly thoughtful Americans as “THE ANSWER” 
to world order. We will see what we will see. 
I am glad there is a prospect of your coming to New York, but don’t come until 
after we return from Mont Tremblant. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©. Carrer. 


Exursir No. 1266 
129 East 52Np STREET, 
New York City, March 27, 1948 
MicHAEL GREENBERG, Esq., 
S14 17 St. NW., Washington, D.C. 

Drar MicHAEL: In a rash moment I agreed to participate in the Constitution 
Hall diseussion on Monday, March 29th, on Russia and the United Nations. 
The topic I was assigned was Russia’s Role in Asia. Here is the first draft 
of my proposed remarks. I would be immensely grateful to you if you would 
do me the great service of reading this critically and letting me know whether 
you can detect any inaccuracies or politically unwise assertions or emphasis. 

I will telephone you Monday forenoon in the hope of getting your suggestions. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C, Carrer. 


Exninir No. 1267 


THe Wuilte House, 
Washington, October 1, 1942. 
Mr. Epwarp CARTER, 
Institute of Publie Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 
DeaR CARTER: Would you drop in and see me the next time you are in Wash- 
ington? There are one or two things 1 would like to discuss with you. 
Yours, 

Lauchlin Currie. 
LAUCHLIN CURRIE. 


Exuisir No. 1268 
NAtional 3428 
PACIFIC COUNCIL, 
INSTITUTE OF PactrIc RELATIONS, 
T00 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C., 
September 12, 1942. 
Mr: Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Carrer: I hope that you will be able to attend all four of our round 
table discussions on Chinese Post War Reconstruction. Alger Hiss congratu- 
lated me on securing you as the wind-up chairman calling you a “whiz-bang” at 
that fine art. 

Enclosed is an outline containing a statement of our procedure, our guest list 
(acceptances to date checked), and a draft agenda. Should you wish to offer 
it, I would welcome your comment. 

Thus far the quality of our participants is quite unusual even by Washington 
standards—and reflects, I believe, a confidence in IPR achieved in the last two 
decades. 

Sincerely yours, 
BR, WB: 
Rosert W. BARNETT. 


Exnisit No. 1269 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 


I have examined the documents described in the list annexed hereto as 


Exhibit A. While I have a present recollection of only a few of them, I am 
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satisfied that these documents, subject to the comments noted below, are letters 
or memoranda received by me or photostatie copies thereof, or copies of letters 
or memoranda sent by me to others or photostatic copies of such copies: 


Document Comment 


”. M. Gerbode ECC File No. 100.382 . Date is illegible. 
5. S. Welles ECC File No. 191.272_-__-_._._. Date should be 11/7/46 

‘These items are respectively an 
original copy of a letter to Mrs 
McLaughlin and a photostat of 
such original cops - 1 do not know 
whether the letter or any copy 
thereof was ever sent to Mrs 
MeLaughilir 


Mrs. McLaughlin ECC 3/11/47, File 
No 133.6 

Mrs. McLaughlin ECC 3/11/47, File 
No. 105.194 


Progress Report Wash. office, File No. 
119.42 _-. The date should be 5/1-6/12 
12. ECC, C. Lane, WLH 11/4/48, File No. The source of this document is 
191.67 KRCG. 


Dated: May 9th, 1952 
Sworn to before me this 9th day of May 1952. 
[ SEAL] IRENE. R. DONOHUE, 
Votary Public, State of New York 
Qualified in Queens County. No. 41-6061300. Certs. filed with Queens, Kings, 
New York, and Bronx County Clerks and Regs. Offices, Westchester & Nassau Co 
Clerks Offices. 


Commission expires March 30, 1954 
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Exurpit No. 1270 











! 
| Wis 
| er | Typeof | File Exhibit 
ro— | From— Date Document | Number | Number 
ECC | ob... 4/11/46 | 100.349 12704 
M. Gerbode | ECC | 4/16/46 .-| 100.382 1271 
V. Kazaniev ECC | 4/4/46 | } 100.383 272 
R. Guthman | ECC | 9/20/46 | 100.345 1273 
S, Welles | ECC 11/7.46 191. 272 1274 
B, Emeny | ECC... 12/27/46... aoe ‘ | 191. 251 1275 
WLH & MAS OO 4/18/46__ ..) 191.271 1276 
O. P. Swift | ECC | 4/11/46 | 104.70 | 1277 
B. Emeny | ECC 12/27/46 | 112.45 | 1278 
M.A. Stewart | ECC 11/4/46 1131B.33 | 1279 
ECC | R. A, Millikan 3/22/46 | 122. 43 1280 
C. Lamont | ECC 5/15/46 ..| 100.353 1281 
ECC: R. A. Millikan_.-....| R. A. MilMkan; ECC.| 3/22/46; 3/27/46__-| } 133.5 1282 
ECC | J. Barnes 5/30/46. | ‘ 100. 352 1283 
F. Myers fT RCo. 9/26/46 | | 107.34 1284 
R. Guthman | ECC 10/22/46 | 105, 252 | 1285 
M. Graves | ECC. 11/1/46 | 105.250 | 1286 
ECC | S. Welles 11/9/46 | 191.273 | 1287 
R. Guthman | ECC 12/24/46 -.| 100.346 | 1288 
WLH | ECC | 1/10/47... | cal 218 1289 
MAS ECC 3/3/47. 1131B.34 1290 
Mrs. McLaughlin |} ECC 3/11/47__. | ssc SRS 1291 
Mrs. McLaughlin | ECC 3/11/47 | | 105.194 | 1292 
ECC | T. Gerlach 6/11/47 | 105.295 | 1293 
ECC | G, G, Davidson 6/9/47 | ; 119.49 | 1294 
G. G. Davidson | ECC : 6/12/47 119.49 | 1295 
ECC ; R. D. Carter 1/9/47 119. 20 1206 
Ask Beecroft | 1/9/47 ey 1207 
Memo for: J. F. Byrnes | 2/20/46 a 1298 
R. P. Patterson | - ‘ wk Sei Bias 
1. Forrestal | | etd 
C, L. Chapman__} | i | ae 
ECC | R. Guthman | 6/12/47 | |} 119.52 1299 
Progress Report Wash. Office | 5/1-6/12/47 “ 1300 
Luncheon 5/28/47 } oo 1301 
Memo of ECC’s talk with | 7/18/47_. _.| 191.103 1302 
I! urrie 

; interview wit? 3/18/48__....- 119.43 | 1303 

t to ECC from W., | 

} 

| 
tria] Training for out OMB... | — = } 1304 

1 Survey by 
bank for ECC, } 

i | ECC... ..| 3/25/48 oka 191. 250 1305 
J. B. Powell.-. 5/4/45... | = 100. 351 1306 
Bele 8/7/48 See = 100. 400 1307 
ECC 9/15/48 cess 101.32 | 1308 
ECC 9/29/38 : si dic eine 100. 227 | 1309 
ECC ------| 11/4/48 ince <bnaad| SCM 1310 
ine, WLH | 11/4/48 vs 1311 
s to Hiss quoting ee 12/7/48 | 191.102 1312 
. ECC MI as = Ee 500. 37 1314 








ExHIBit No. 1270-A 


THE WALTER HINES PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Maryland, April 11, 1946. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 Rast 54th St., New York City. 

DeAR CarTeR: Replying to your letter of April 8 on the subject of William 
Henry Chamberlain’s allegation that I received a letter from the Soviet Council 
stating that it would withdraw from membership in the IPR if Chamberlain 
wrote on any subject whatever in Pacific Affairs, it is difficult to rely on memory 
after the lapse of somany years. I am almost sure that there was a letter, though 
whether I showed it to Chamberlain or merely quoted it to him I cannot remem- 
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ber. I doubt—but not having the letter cannot state positively—that Motylev 
threatened to withdraw. My recollection is that the wording was negative 
rather than positive; i. e., that instead of saying “would withdraw” he said 
“could not be expected to participate,” or “could not be expected to contribute,” 
or something like that. 

You will remember perhaps that when you and I talked with Motvlev, it 
developed that there had been gaps in the correspondence. At least one and 
perhaps two letters which I had written had never been received by Motylev 
These gaps had of course given him the impression that I had not written, and 
therefore instead of discussing problems was presenting to the Soviet Council 
a blank and stony face. It is worth adding that I wrote the unreceived letter 
or letters not from Peiping but from the inland Province of Shansi, which was 
under the rule of Yen Hsi-shan, who had a tendency to manifest autonomy in 
the matters of politics and censorship as in other matters. The letter or letters 
might therefore have disappeared into a censor’s pigeonhole either in Shansi 
Province, in the process of clearing through the Chinese. National Post Office, 
or in Russia. 

Sincerely, 
Owen, 
OwEN LATTIMORE. 


Iexnistr No. 1271 


APRIL 194. 
Mrs. FRANK CARBODE, 
2560 Divisedero Street, 
San Francisco 15, California. 

DeAR MarTHA: Thank you for yours of the 14th. By this time Ray will have 
arrived. 

If I go out at all I do not expect it will be before the 10th or 15th of May 
Enclosed are letters to the new Soviet Consul-General and to one of his col- 
leagues. oth men were attached to the Soviet Consulate in New York for 
some months and were most friendly and cooperative while here. They did 
a lot for Russian War Relief. 

If I go to San Francisco Mrs. Carter will not be accompanying me. Thank 
you for your concern about accommodations. A relative has offered me a cot 
for a few nights but if collapses I may ask you to be on the look-out. Sut don’t 
bother to do anything about it now as I do not yet know whether I can go out 
at all. 

If the Soviet authorities have thus far, presumably for strategic reasons, 
been reluctant to show their head regarding war with Japan it may be that 
they will be reluctant at the moment to identify themselves with I. P. R. ac- 
tivities. This, of course, will not be a permanent phenomena. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter. 





Exuibpir No. 1272 
irH APRIL, 1946 
The Honorable V. KAZANIEV, 
Consul-General of the U. S. 8S. R., 
7 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 

DraR Mr. KazAntev: At last I seem to have so caught up with out of town 
engagements that I am free to have our long-postponed talk. 

This is to inquire whether you could do me the honor of coming to this office 
for a light lunch at, say, one o’clock on either Monday, April 8, or Tuesda) 
April 9. 

I do hope that you will be free on one of these dates as I am very eager to 
have a long talk with you regarding the Institute of Pacifie Relations and othe 
common interests. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


LpWARD C, CARTER 
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ExuHrpit No. 127: 
SEPTEMBER %), 1946. 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN, 
1710 G Street. NW., Washington 5, D. C. . 


DEAR RENEE: For a fair sized lunch or a meeting in the small hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Cosmos Club, you may wish to consider inviting 
L. L. Lorwin and E. C. Ropes, who recently went to Moscow for the Department 
of Commerce to discuss trade possibilities. It may be that you will find that 
they are not allowed to talk or it may be that they were and now the muzzle 
on Wallace will be applied to them but as Russia, whether good or bad, is 
very much in the people’s minds at the present time I am sure a talk would 
draw a good crowd and both men are tempered, informed and know Russia. 
Both of them are familiar with the work of IPR. Lorwin attended either the 
Kyoto Conference in 1929 or the Shanghai Conference in 1931. He was also 
at Banff. ‘ 

Yesterday, Charles Gamble came in to see me on another matter and as he 
was leaving asked for you. I told him you had been promoted to a new and 
bigger job and he was very pleased. He has a high regard for you and was 
glad to be reassured that you had done a swell job while here in New York. 

Sincerely vours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 
Ce to Mrs. Stewart 


ExnHinir No. 1274 
71H NOVEMBER, 1946. 
SUMNER WELLES, EsqQ., 
P.O. Box 4669, Anacostia Station, Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WELLES: It was most encouraging to get your favorable reaction 
last week to the problems and plans of the IPR. 

After my talk with you I wrote immediately to Mortimer Graves to be sure 
to telephone you for an appointment on his return from the west so that he and 
you and Miss Guthman ean carry on from where I left off. I told him of your 
early departure for the South and the desirability of his getting as much help 
from you as possible before vou leave. 

Ever since I belatedly realized that Benjamin Welles was your son, I have 
been reading his New York Times dispatches with renewed interest. He cer- 
tainly observes competently and writes well. 

It has occurred to me that he might find useful for background reading a 
monograph prepared by Michael Lindsay on “The Military Prospects in a 
Chinese Civil War.” Lindsay, as you may remember is Oxford of Oxford, his 
father being the Master of Balliol. Lindsay served for a time in the British 
Embassy in China, taught for a period at Yenching University, and then when 
the Japanese approached, started for Chungking and Oxford. He had to pass 
through the Communist area and was so intrigued by what he found that he 
cancelled his passage to England and stayed in Communist China for several 
years. Then the British Government asked him to return to share his obser- 
vations with the Foreign Office. 

The Master of Balliol then wrote me suggesting that his son might visit Canada 
and the United States and we arranged with the Canadian Institute to have him 
visit a number of the Canadian cities and then we brought him back across the 
United States. He is now teaching at Harvard in the Department of Govern- 
ment. Last summer, just before returning to this country, the London Times 
published a series of his articles. He subsequently put part of them into a 
memorandum, a copy of which I am sending to you thinking that your son 
might like to read it. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp C. CARTER. 
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Exureit No. 1275 
27TH DECEMBER, 1946. 
BRooKS EMENY, BHsq,., 
Council on World Affairs, 
922 Society of Savings Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Dear Brooks: Thank you most sincerely for sending me this quotation from 
your anonymous friend’s letter. 

Rightly or wrongly, our Government during the war tried to woo Petain 
away from Hitler. Many Americans felt that this partially successful tactic 
saved great numbers of American and British lives. 

Personally, I see no reason why our Government and people should not seek 
by the same formula to woo the Chinese Commnists. I am not particularly 
anxious to have my sons, Bill and John, go through another war fighting the 
Russians on the plains of Manchuria. 

Perhaps Uncle Sam could have wooed the Chinese Communists nine months 
ago with a considerable degree of success. Informed Americans and Chinese 
who have recently come from China, tell me that this would be much more 
difficult today. But I still think nothing would be lost by such an effort. 

Of course Owen Lattimore is not always right. But I am not certain that his 
critics are any more accurate. They read extracts from his “Solution in Asia.” 
If they would only read without emotion the book from cover to cover I think 
they would take a little different attitude. It seems to me that what Lattimore 
is trying to say is this: If America and Britain go all out for democracy here 
and in Asia, we can still attract Asia’s restless millions into the democratic 
orbit. But if we go on backing up people like Chiang Kai-shek, then Moscow 
and not the British-American concept of democracy will win out. 

Thanking you for your thoughtfulness in sending me this quotation, and with 
best New Year’s greeting, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp CC, CARTER. 

(Hand written:) Ameo Correspondence, 1947 A-E. 

Brooks Emeny, 1947. 


ExHinit No, 1276 
APRIL 18, 1946 
WLM 
MAS from ECC: 
Have you any suggestions that I could send in reply to the following letter 
from Sumner Welles which arrived this morning? 


“When I had the pleasure of seeing you here the other day, I forgot to 
ask your advice with regard to a matter which is of much interest to me. 

“You may know that I am the editor-in-chief of the Harvard University 
Press Series which is now bringing out a considerable number of volumes 
written by individual authors and dealing with the relations between the 
United States and other countries and regions of the World. One of the 
projected volumes is to deal with Southeastern Asia, My associates and 
I have been unable as yet to find a suitable author for this volume, 
although we have tried to secure several competent authorities. I shall 
be deeply indebted to you if you will let me have your suggestions as to 
possible authors for this volume who in your judgment possess the personal 
experience and ability required. I should add that we are agreed that 
the authors of all of the prospective volumes must be United States citizens.” 


EXHIBIT No. 1277 
litn AprRIL 1946 


Oris PEABODY SWIFT, Esq., 
2600 Woodley Road, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Dear OTts: Your intriguing and handsome Sea-Air brochure arrived a few 
days ago. Many, many thanks, and all success to this venture. 
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The lanes across and over the seas and continents give one a renewed zest 
for travel. 

Today I received a call from a young Lieutenant who is about to be demo- 
bilized from the U. S. Navy who hopes to make a leisurely trip around the 
world, beginning in Europe, proceeding through the Middle East, India, South- 
eastern Asia, China and Japan, and back across the Pacific. The following 
papers and magazines have expressed an interest in his articles and most of them 
have already published his writings. They are: The Star Weekly (biggest 
circulation in Canada); the Australian Consolidated Press; Mademoiselle ; 
Colliers; Holiday ; the National Herald in India; the New Statesman in London ; 
and the Nation in New York. 

His name is Andrew Roth and his address is 266 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. Color is added to his writing by reason of the fact that he was one of 
the government servants who was rounded up at the time of the “Arrest of the 
Six.” As you know, the case against him was completely thrown out and 
discredited with due apologies to him. 

Now it has occurred to me that there is a possibility that you might like to 
retain him in some capacity to publicize the facilities of your principals. The 
fact that he already has the above-mentioned outlets would probably be more 
advantageous to you than if you had to market his material yourself. If you 
could not arrange compensation, you might help meet his financial needs by 
getting some of your principals to provide free passages. 

Turn it over in your mind, and if there is anything worth exploring, drop 
him a note and I know he will be glad to see you. 

The other day in the train you asked me to bring you up to date regarding 
the IPR. Perhaps one of the best ways of doing this briefly is for you to read 
this little folder “21 Years of IPR” and scan this list of our popular pamphlets. 
Possibly after reading these you may wish yourself to become a $50 member of 
the American Council or recommend that the National Federation of American 
Shipping become a corporate and supporting member. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


EXHIBIT No. 12758 
271TH DECEMBER 1946. 
Brooks EMENY, Esq., 
Council on World Affairs, 
$22 Society for Savings Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

DrAr Brooks: Here is a letter which, if you wish, you can pass on to your out- 
of-town friend. Naturally, I am glad that you have not lost faith in me. This 
means a lot. 

I am afraid dear Admiral Greenslade was very much worried by some of my 
remarks. And I am told that there was a story in last night’s New York Post 
by Edgar Mowrer in which, referring to the Cleveland Conference, he criticizes 
Lattimore, Teddy White, John Carter Vincent, and myself. Perhaps it was a 
mistake to invite him in to a single session without his having heard what went 
on before. He is very likeable, but he’s not nearly as objective as he was when 
he was stationed in Geneva. 

Reverting to my remarks in my formal letter of today’s date with reference to 
American wooing the Chinese Communists, I might add that the fact that 
General Marshall and Ambassador Leighton Stuart had some sympathy with my 
point of view is substantiated indirectly by a letter written from Shanghai on 
December 2nd (just before the Country Club meeting) by an American doctor 
reporting to the American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia on the 
cooperation of Marshall and Stuart in flying in to Yenan a medical team of six 
together with medical supplies. 

Because of the cordiality which many of the members of the Country Club 
Conference expressed to me personally, I sent letters to several immediately 
after the Conference inviting them to membership in the IPR. Two or three 
have accepted, This morning I received a letter from Cass of White Motors. 
I thought you would be interested in seeing a copy. Here it is. 

From the purely selfish, personal point of view, as well as from the point of 
view of the public interest, I hope history will prove that I was as right in my 
remarks at the recent Cleveland Conference as I was five years ago when one 
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of your Cleveland papers on the Saturday -preceding the Pearl Harbor Sunday 
quoted me as saying that war between the U. 8. and Japan was inevitable. 

If you can spare the time, would you write me as to your guess as to how Harry 
Luce got on the trail of my “misbehavior” at the Country Club? 

I don’t think Hurst, the Cleveland manager of TIME, was in the round table 
I attended. But at the plenary session, when by accident I was in the chair 
and you asked me to present the Iglauer resolution, he may have concluded that 
I had initiated it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER 
(Hand written:) Ameo Correspondence, 1947 A—-E. 
Brooks Emeny, 1947. 


Exurpir No. 1279 


(Handwritten:) RDC & MAS: Has this contribution come in yet‘ 


NOVEMBER 4, 1946. 
MAS from ECC: 

On October 24, I wrote Edith Field asking her to contribute $500 to the 
American Council. This afternoon she rang up and said that she had just got 
the letter on her return from California and would be glad to send a check; 
only she will be broke throughout this calendar year but plans to send her 
donation in January. While she didn’t say so specilically, I think she plans to 
send $500. 

On the train coming east, she met a Captain Leslie Anderson whose designa- 
tion on his uniform was United States War Artist. He is going to be around 
New York for six months. He is an ex-businessman who has made art his 
hobby. He has been attached to the engineers in the war, is about 43, and has a 
distinctly liberal outlook. I told her we would be delighted to meet him and 
maybe we could persuade him to give us some of his sketches. 


Eexnipir No. 1280 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, March 22, 1946. 
Mr. E. C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 Rast 54th Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Carrer: The present Russian situation poses a very bothersome 
question for the Institute of Pacitic Relations which I have felt keenly for some 
time and started once or twice to write you frankly about. Perhaps the follow- 
ing incident will bring to the fore the matter that has been disturbing me 
lately. 

You will agree that the Institute loses completely its usefulness if it gives 
the readers of the Far Eastern Survey the impression that the articles which 
it publishes therein are, wittingly or unwittingly, Russian Communist propa- 
ganda. Some time ago I read an article in the Far Eastern Survey entitled 
“Political Problems in Indonesia-—Independence the Issue” by Charles Bidien, 
and I mailed this article to one of the most prominent and informed supporters 
of the IT. P. R. with this request—‘“Take a look at this article of Bidien’s and 
then let me know whether the Institute of Pacific Relations is wise in promoting 
the interests of that type of man, as it is certainly doing herein.” I received 
the reply, “I have been disappointed in the general attitude of the Far Eastern 
Survey during the last year or two. VPresumably under the influence of a small 
group of men it has become biased, I think, in some of these Far Eastern matters, 
and I expect to withdraw my support.” From articles by Bisson, which have 
often appeared in the Survey, I myself have lost all confidence in his scientific 
quality or objectivity. 

Again, in a copy of the Far Eastern Survey just received I find the advertise- 
ment of the book called “The Challenge of Red China” by Gunther Stein, with 
the statement at the bottom that “orders may be sent to the American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York City.” I know 
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nothing about the content of this book, but in the mind of the public it would, 
I fear, tie the Institute of Pacific Relations in with Red China. That would 
certainly tend strongly to destroy its usefulness. From my own point of view, 
and I suspect from the point of view of all thoughtful people, this is about the 
worst time in the world for any American organization that wants to do a 
constructive job to get the reputation that the present Russian propaganda 
influences are capturing it. 

Having here at the California Institute some fifteen to twenty very fine 
Chinese advanced men, I have had some opportunity through them and the 
Chinese who come here through them to get an impression of what Red China is. 
I have asked at least a dozen men who know China well this question, “Are 
the Chinese Communists merely social reformers, as their friends say they are, 
or are they Marxian Communists?” The difference is the difference between 
day and night. If they are the last, then they are necessarily a world menace, 
for Marx was the most potent war monger that this world has yet seen. I have 
generally received the reply from men in whose Knowledge and objectivity I had 
come to have contidence, such as T. Z. Koo, Secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation, “I think it is correct to call them essentially Marxian 
Communists.” 

That answer is highly significant, for the organization that Lenin set up, 
following the Marx pattern, was specially designed to infiltrate other govern- 
ments the world over and stir up disturbances, unrest, and bring about by fair 
means or foul violent revolutions. This is the way it actually functioned and 
is still funetioning in Mexico and in many other parts of the world. Marx- 
Lenin policy is, I think, reliably reported to have caused the starvation of many 
millions in Russia until up to the time of the fight between Stalin and Trotsky. 
Then Stalin at least had the intelligence to see that in order to prevent com- 
plete starvation of the Russian people he had to desert Marx to an extent and to 
borrow the incentive wage principle from capitalism, and he thus began to improve 
a little the physical condition of the Russian people, although an American expert 
on Russia with whom I talked yesterday told me that the standard of living of 
the Russian people as a whole outside “the party” was not now a particle better 
than it was under the Czars. Churchill and Roosevelt both felt that at Yalta 
they had got Stalin to join with them in finding a modus vivendi by which 
Russian Communism and the free system of the Western world which has been 
successful in raising the standard of living of the common man to historically 
unparalleled heights, might exist side by side and a basis of real cooperation for 
the prevention of war established. Recent events have shown to the world that 
Roosevelt and Churchill failed completely at Yalta. The Lippmann editorials, 
the Byrnes and Churchill speeches, and official and private reports on the policies 
of the State Department leave no doubt whatever but that the forces of coopera- 
tion and enlightenment have been thrown out of the window in Russia by the 
small group of men who now hold Russia in their power, and so far as inter- 
national relations are concerned are Russia. The evidence is unmistakable, as 
Lippmann says, that Russia is now going to use all its energies, not to raise the 
standard of living of the Russian people, but to try to build the greatest system 
of military imperialism that the world has ever seen, and to keep its own people 
in complete ignorance by their secret police system and by the building up of 
military force of a system of buffer states all around Russia so as to hermetically 
seal Russia against the infiltration of all knowledge of the ideas and of the 
standard of living of Western peoples, while it indoctrinates them with the group 
of ideas which they must have to keep them submissive to the dictatorship of the 
central controlling group. 

Further, so as to weaken all the states of the world outside the Rolshevist 
core we find that they are continuing now their old methods of stirring up dis- 
satisfaction, strikes, riotings, rebellions, and the overthrow of erderly govern- 
ment all over the world in order to weaken countries so as to make them as 
impotent as possible to resist Russian attack. While you and I are doing what 
we can to raise funds for Russian relief for the staving off of Russian famine, 
the Russian autocracy while accepting our wheat is sending hundreds of 
thousands of bushels into France as the first and weakest country in which they 
can destroy what is left of a once free system. 

Informed men in this country now know that the UNO, under the leadership 
primarily of the United States and Britain, has got to quit its appeasement 
attitude and say “No” to the Russian attack. Manchuria and Northwest 
Communist China are merely two of these buffer states which in violation of 
all their agreements they are preposing to control. 
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With that kind of a world outlook, when I see the Institute of Pacific Relations 
joining with Anna Louise Strong, Bidian, Bisson, Edgar Snow, and other befud 
dled writers in Casting aspersions upon the patriotism of the only leader in China 
through whom there can be any hope for the building of a united and prosperous 
China, namely, the Chiang Kai-shek government, I begin to be greatly concerned. 

I took dinner just a little while ago with Dr. Mei, the Acting Chancellor 
of Yenching University, and said to him, “There is a group of American 
writers, some of them connected with the Institute of Pacific Relations, whom 
I find continually pouring out poison with respect to the patriotism and motives 
of the Chiang Kai-shek government. Would you be good enough to tell me, 
first, whether that distrust as to the patriotism of Chiang Kai-shek is generally 
prevalent in North China where you live, namely in Peiping? His reply was, 
“We Chinese as a group realize that the only hope for the unification and the 
building up of China is in Chiang Kai-shek. I can assure you that in Peiping 
if you took a poll, eighty percent would be behind Chiang Kai-shek as a great 
patriot and the hope of China.” I then put precisely the same question to 
Leighton Stuart whom you must know, a wise and objective man, telling him 
that I was disturbed by the writings of soime of the men who have become 
hipped by the Chinese Communist movement—a movement which I thought 
gave itself away as to its motives by its insistence upon maintaining an army, 
that this thing alone indicating that what it was after was military conquest 
corresponding to all Communist teachings but something which at the very 
start makes constitutional government impossible. I knew that the Chiang 
Kai-shek government had promised to China constitutional government which 
would give the Communist party the same right in elections to get across its 
ideas by nonviolence that they have in this country. Mr. Leighton Stuart's 
reply was, “I think I can assure you that you need not be worried about the 
attitude of the Chinese people. I would say that President Mei understated 
it in saying that eighty percent regard him as a patriot and were behind him. 
I should estimate that fraction at eighty-five or ninety percent.” 

I myself have been on Mr. Leighton Stuart's Advisory Board for years, and 
I know him well. I regard him as a very able and an exceedingly fine man 
I would trust one word of his farther than I would trust one hundred words 
of writers of the sort I have mentioned above, or even of Owen Lattimore’s 
who is better than the rest but who T heard speaking at Banff in a way which 
I thought tended to undermine the influence of Chiang Kai-shek. Everybody 
recognizes the terrible difficulties that confront him in a country in which the 
Whole atmosphere is permeated with graft, and if Mr. Lattimore was wise 
enough I thought he would have stated something of that sort instead of in 
effect by his words to begin to undermine the effectiveness and smear the 
character of the man whom I suppose is the only hope of China. 

Finally, in your own speech which you made here at the Biltmore before 
the Town Hall you first showed a complete misunderstanding of the fission prob 
lem and the kind of world benefits than can come from it. For this you were not 
to blame; you can lay this to the type of foolish reports which some scientists 
have made. But when you stated that the London conference broke down 
because of the attitude of Mr. Truman with respect to the bomb, I thoucht 
you exhibited a most uninformed mind with respect to the real significance of 
what Russia is doing and is likely to do at this stage of world history. In my 
own judgment, if the United Nations cannot say a powerful and emphatic “no” 
to Russia in her present machinations in playing every possible game to build 
a Russian imperialism at the expense of the well-being of the Russian people 
and of the world, we shall be in World War III with certainty inside of thirty 
years. The situation is identical with that existing at the time of the invasion of 
the Ruhr by Hitler. If all the powers had said “No” to Hitler at that time there 
probably would not have been World War II. If we have not the strength and 
the intelligence to say “No” to Russia now, when she is not prepared for war and 
is afraid of atomic bombs, too, then World War IIT is inevitable some time 

Iam writing this letter because the Institute of Pacific Relations is now trying 
to build a strong branch in Southern California, and I told the organizing persons, 
at their request, that I would write to you my doubts about the wisdom of 
trying to do too much right now, and that primarily because the recent record 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations has been such as to raise doubts about the 
kind of management which is behind it. 

Very cordially yours, 

(Signed) Ropsertr A. MILLIKAN. 

RAM: 1H 
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Exnursit No. 1281 


15TH May, 1946. 
Cortiss Lamont, Esq., 
450 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

DeEAR CORLISS: As you know, the IPR has done a modest task in interpreting 
the U.S, S. R. to this and other countries. The pamphlet ‘Land of the Soviets” 
was distributed to many thousand men and women in the armed forces. It 
is being used in over a thousand public school systems. 

In another of our pamphlet series we hope to publish before the year is over 
a pamphlet on American-Soviet Relations by Foster Rhee Dulles and a pamphlet 
on Soviet Asia by Marguerite Stewart of our staff. 

In our various publications we endeavor to make people realize that the 
U.S. S. R. is a Pacific as well as a European power and that her destiny and our 
own are intertwined in Asia. 

You are already familiar with Harriet Moore’s admirable book published 
jointly by the Princeton University Press and the IPR on Soviet Far Eastern 
Policy. 

Enclosed is a formal invitation to you to become a member of the American 
Council of the IPR. We hope that you will accept. You can, as you will see, 
become a member for $10. In that event the IPR financially would profit to 
the extent of about $1 a year. 

If, however, you should be so venturesome as to think of the IPR as a public 
institution like a university, art museum, or library, to which you would like 
to contribute so that the publie rather than you personally could benefit, then 
you might wish to become a Supporting Member at, say, $500 or $1,000 a year. 

Some of my friends have felt that I have neglected the IPR by giving so 
much of my attention in recent years to Russian Relief and the American Rus- 
sian Institute. Most of my intimate colleagues feel that I have been justified 
in doing this. But there is one thing that I have neglected, and that is to bring 
home to those who think as you do the important role of the IPR in the total 
picture. 

As you know, the international IPR is one of the very few private bodies that 
has an affiliate in Russia, namely, the U. S. S. R. Council cf the IPR. This is 
a present and a long-range asset in our common cause. 

If you would like further information before reaching a decision, I would 
be delighted to talk the matter over with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwaArp ©, CARTER. 





ExHIpir No. 1282 
27TH MArcH, 1946. 
Rorert A. MILLIKAN, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Cairf. 

Dear Dr. MILLIKAN: Thank you most sincerely for your letter of March 22nd. 
If only all our members wrote as frankly, the IPR would have even greater 
vitality, though happily I think it has reached a new high not only in number of 
members but in membership interest and participation and also in its inclusive- 
ness of people of many different points of view and background. 

This very diversity means an enrichment of the essential texture of the IPR. 
For example, you imply that readers of the Far Eastern Survey may be getting 
the idea that its articles are wittingly or unwittingly Russian-communist propa- 
ganda. You or others are entitled to that opinion, though personally I do not 
think it would be easy to substantiate that thesis. 

In contrast to your apparent view, for example, is that of Chancellor Ray 
Lyman Wibur of Stanford University who recently wrote an unsolicited letter to 
Mr. Salisbury, the Editor of the Far Eastern Survey, as follows: 


Dr. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Stanford University, California, March 18, 1946. 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 


Drar Mr. Sanisrury: This is just a line te tell you that I have noted a 
steady improvement in the FAR EASTERN SURVEY. I am particularly 
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struck with the March 138th issue. I trust that you will be able to keep the 
same kind of material constantly before as many people in the country as pos- 
sible. 
Congratulations and all good wishes. 
Faithfully, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 





With regard to the article in the Survey by Charles Bidien, I am convinced 
that the editors were attempting to follow an unbiased policy. They asked a 
Dutch official and an Indonesian each to write an article on the situation in the 
Netherlands Indies. Each was shown the article written by the other prior to 
publication. The Bidien article preceded the Dutch article in the issue for the 
reason that in the issue of the Survey of October 18, 1944, when pro and contra 
views had been published regarding Dutch policy in the Netherlands, the article 
expressing the pro views preceded the article expressing the contra views. The 
editors would have preferred to obtain an objective article by an American 
writer instead of publishing the Bidien and Vlekke articles. None was, however, 
available. And, believing that the Indonesian situation should be dealt with, 
the editors followed what they believed to be an unbiased course, namely, that 
of permitting each side, the official Dutch side and the Indonesian side, to present 
their views side by side. Bidien was recommended to the editors by a competent 
American scholar as a suitable man to present the Indonesian view. 

A comparable recent instance of this policy of the editors was the publishing 
of two articles on the situation in North China, one by Michael Lindsay (the 
son of the Master of Balliol) who was in the area from 1941 to 1945, and the 
second by Lin Yu-tang, outstanding protagonist of the Kuomintang. 

Concerning the attitude expressed in articles published in the Survey dealing 
with Chiang Kai-shek, the Kuomintang, and the Chinese Communists, articles 
which have dealt with those subjects during the past year and one-half have 
been written by the present Editor, Laurence Salisbury, except for the Michael 
Lindsay and Lin Yu-tang letters already referred to. Mr. Salisbury was a 
senior State Department officer in China for several years and, from Pearl 
Harbor until June 1944, served in the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the De- 
partment of State. In none of his articles has he advocated the overthrow of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, nor has he advocated rule by the Chinese 
Communists. He has expressed the view, held by many interested officials in 
our Government and in the Kuomintang, that the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek should be liberalized. A number of Chinese and American officials have 
privately assured Mr. Salisbury that his articles have been accurate and sound. 
Because of their official position, I cannot quote them. I am taking the liberty, 
however, of quoting in confidence a sentence or two from an unsolicited letter 
received by Mr. Salisbury from General Stilwell after the publication of Mr. 
Salisbury’s article in the Survey of April 25, 1945, perhaps his most significant 
article. General Stilwell, who certainly knew the situation existing then as 
thoroughly as any one, wrote in his letter of May 4, 1945: “Congratulations on 
your article, ‘Our China Policy’ in the Far Eastern Survey. We all read it with 
great interest and I believe you should print it in large gobs and give it wide- 
spread distribution. At least send a copy to every Member of Congress as a 
matter of education. I marveled at the restraint you showed and the complete- 
ness of the picture.” Mr. Salisbury also received an unsolicited and favorable 
letter from former Ambassador Gauss at the same time, but T have not secured 
Ambassador Gauss’ permission to quote it. However I can assure you it was 
most favorable. Neither General Stilwell nor Ambassador Gauss could be re- 
garded as having Communist tendencies, but both have first hand knowledge of 
the situation in China. 

With reference to Mr. Bisson, he has had no article on China in the Survey 
since the issue of July 14, 1948. He had no article in the Survey in 1944, and his 
three articles published in 1945 all dealt with Japan. In 1945 Mr. Bisson was 
invited by the United States Government to accompany Mr. Ed Pauley as a mem- 
ber of the American Reparations Commission to Japan. His work was _ so 
acceptable that he was recently invited by General MacArthur to return to 
Tokyo as a member of MacArthur's staff and he has already started for Janan 
for a second visit for the United States Government. 

Contrary to your impression of bias on the part of Mr. Bisson, his volume 
“America’s Far Eastern Policy,” published by the IPR in 1945 and distributed by 
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the Macmillan Company, has received universally high commendations, for its 
scholarly objectivity. 

In sending out advertisements of Gunther Stein's “The Challenge of Red 
China,” the American Council was following its policy of bringing to the atten- 
tion of its readers important books dealing with the Far East. Stein’s book had 
received almost without exception favorable reviews in leading newspapers and 
periodicals. As a competent reporter with long Far Eastern experience, Stein’s 
book contains material not available elsewhere in regard to Kuomintang-Chinese 
Communist relations. To those who have read the volume, it seems to be as 
impartial a presentation as one can expect in dealing with so controversial a 
situation. I have looked through the file of advertisements sent out in the 
Survey since last July and find that only one other book on China was advertised 
during that period, Lawrence K. Rosinger’s “China’s Crisis,” an advertisement 
of which was sent out in July. Since then the publications advertised have been 
William C. Johnstone’s “The Future of Japan,” William Herbert Hobbs’ “The 
Fortress Islands of the Pacific,’ John Embree’s “The Japanese Nation,” Harriet 
L. Moore’s “Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 1931-45,” and a pamphlet issued by 
Chatham House entitled “The Publications of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs.” To my mind this seems to be a varied group of advertisements 
which are not pressing a “line.” 

In addition to reviews and an occasional advertisement in the Far Eastern 
Survey, the American Council from time to time sends out bibliographies and 
reading lists. These are selective, but comprehensive and authoritative. For 
example, a great many of them have been distributed by the office of United 
China Relief because UCR is as eager as is the IPR to develop an informed 
publie. 

It is quite true that many Chinese, as well as many Americans, dislike and 
distrust Red China. But Red China is a political fact, whether we like it or 
not, and it is important for informed Americans to understand it. This does 
not imply that they necessarily approve of it. It is so important that the United 
States Government sent no one less than General George C. Marshall to bring 
about a modus operandi between Red China, the Kuomintang, and the Demo- 
cratic League. Certainly the IPR, which is obligated to face real situations, 
could hardly fulfill its task by ignoring the existence of Red China. I hold no 
personal brief for Gunther Stein, but I think you would be on safer ground if 
you read the book before passing judgment on it. 

For many years I have been a friend of both T. Z Koo and Leighton Stuart. I 
would agree with Koo that the leaders of Red China are essentially Marxian 
Communists, though their present program is in no sense Communist. Neverthe- 
less, Classifying them as Marxian Communists does not obliterate the fact that 
they are the leaders of millions of Chinese citizens. 

Your splendid group of nearly a score of fine Chinese advance scientists at 
Cal Tech are from all accounts men of great integrity and competence. I 
imagine that they have all come from Kuomintang China. It may be that many 
of them have been nominated by the Kuomintang Government for study with 
you. ITimagine that at least a half a dozen mature men might come to Pasadena 
from Yenan with as strong anti-Kuomintang feelings as your present group 
possesses pro-Kuomintang views. 

As to my remarks on the bomb at the Town Hall luncheon in Los Angeles to 
which you refer, I must confess that on the scientific aspects of the fission prob- 
lem I must bow to you as a scientist, for Iam a layman. What I did say at 
that meeting was that I believed Truman’s early handling of the problem did 
result in a sharp change in Molotov’s behavior at the London conference of 
Foreign Ministers. Warm supporters and appointees of Mr. Truman’s govern- 
ment have assured me that his early pronouncements were most unfortunate, not 
only in our relations with Russia, but with other countries as well. Mr. Byrnes’ 
later visit to Moscow, which was apparently prompted by Mr. Truman’s earlier 
treatment of the matter, was further evidence of Washington's recognition that 
the first statements by Mr. Truman were not ideal. And Mr. Acheson has only 
this week helped clarify the situation. 

My observations at the Town Hall luncheon are, I think, substantiated by the 
writings of Alexander Worth, for many years an accredited linglish correspondent 
in Russia for the Sunday Times (London) and other English newspapers. As 
you will remember, International Affairs is the journal of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, the Patron of which is His Majesty the King. In the 
January 1946 issue of International Affairs Mr. Worth wrote as follows: 
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“* * * When I was recently in Sweden, my friend Paul Winterton had 
the enviable publicity of being splashed over the front page of at least half 
the newspapers for saying that the atomic bomb had reduced Russia to a 
second-class Power overnight. Such things do not make for good relations 
with Russia, do they? And day after day the Swedish Press was featuring 
on its front pages new details about the atomie bomb, with always this impli- 
eation: ‘That'll teach the Russians.’ 

“My own private view is that the atomic bomb has a great deal to do with 
the breakdown of the recent Foreign Ministers’ Conference in London. ‘The 
Russians were in a very bad mood; sticky and obstructive, and reluctant to 
compromise. I do not think there was any fear that Great Britain and the 
United States would attack them with atomic bombs in a foreseeable future. 
I think the chief reason for their obstructiveness was to show the world that 
they were not a ‘second-class Power,’ and that they were not frightened, 
and that they could be a nuisance, despite the atomic bomb. 

“Against this idea that Russia can some day be threatened and bullied by 
the atomic bomb, there is a wave of popular, one might say, national re- 
sentment in Russia. As one Russian put it, with a touch of bitterness: ‘I 
suppose one day they will want to atomise the heroes of Stalingrad.’ There 
is a tricky question of national pride involved in all this, and a feeling of 
‘How can we trust anyone?’ It is a deplorable state of affairs, and it is 
my profound conviction that unless something is done to place the atomic 
bomb at the disposal of the Security Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization (without even necessarily giving away the technical secrets to any- 
one) the Russians will remain acutely distrustful and difficult. But I do 
not believe that they want to go into isolation.” 

But correspondence is, of course, a poor substitute for face-to-face discus- 
sion. I wonder whether there is any chance of your being in New York in the 
near future because I do want a long talk with you, for I know how deeply 
interested you have been in the IPR ever since your attendance at the Banff 
Conference in 19383. I remember, too, how pleased Allen Wardwell and I were 
when you were one of the very first Californians to affirm that you would be 
glad to be a sponsor of Russian Relief way back in the autumn of 1941. 

Few Americans have had more recent experience as to the perplexities of deal- 
ing with the Russians than our late Ambassador W. Averell Harriman. And 
yet with all his background, he recently affirmed at a great dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore that he did not think there was anything so important at the pres- 
ent time than for private American citizens to intensify their humanitarian 
gifts to the people of the Soviet Union through Russian Relief. 

The present effort to develop a branch of the IPR in Southern California 
derives principally from the luncheon at the University Club convened by Mr. 
Rosecrans in December which you attended when al! seemed to agree that South- 
ern California should be given an opportunity for a larger participation and 
when all further agreed that the appointment of a full-time executive officer was 
necessary in order Lo carry out the wishes of Southern California IPR members. 

I do hope that my letter has aided you a little in clarifying your mind, and 
that you will be able to give to Mr. Rosecrans, Mr. McKelvey, Professor Coons, 
Miss Dahl, Mrs. Heineman, and all the others that fine cooperation that you have 
given in the past. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


‘ 


Epwarp C. Carrer. 


EXHIBIT No. 1283 
European Edition: Published Daily and Sunday in Paris 


NEW YorK HERALD TRIBUNE, 

230 WEsT 41sT STREET, 

Vew York 18, May 30, 1946. 
Mr. Epwarp ©. Carrer, 
imerican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

DeaR Mr. Carter: I think you would be well within vour rights in declining 
to sign the final report of the Russian study group. At the last meeting, it was 
decided to submit the report to the Committee on Studies of the Council together 
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with a very strong minority report, so I doubt if any signatures will be included 
without express authorization. 

The final meeting was interesting. Of 20 men present, only four dissented 
sharply from the report, which is on the friendly side although not very danger- 
ously so. These four were led by Frank Altschul. Four more were prepared 
to sign with some reservations. ‘Twelve of us were ready to swallow our objec- 
tions and sign it as it was (they were very different objections)—we included 
Duggan, Gerry Robinson, John Hazard, and Bidwell himself, but I still think the 
vote is an interesting commentary on the increasingly common assumption thit 
nearly all business and banking leaders are openly hostile to Russia. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe 


JosepH Barnes, Foreign Editor. 


ExHIBIT No. 1284 
CC: MAS 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1946, 
Krep Myexs, Esq., 
tmerican Russian Institute, 
58 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Frep: Eleanor Lattimore, you know, is terribly keen on our Washington 
IPR program and recognized that our Pollard experiment did not work out 
presumably because his campaign would have been keyed on Sumner Welles and 
Welles didn’t come across. 

Mrs. Lattimore has just written Peggy Stewart as follows: 


“Here is some information about the. public relations outfit I spoke to you 
about. My friend Carl Green understood, and I am sure made clear to Mr. 
Flato, that I was not inquiring about it in any official capacity or represent- 
ing Mr. Carter in any way, but was asking only because of my personal 
concern about IPR finances. There is no point in my talking with Mr. Flato, 
but if you or ECC would like to talk with him when you come down, I’d be 
glad to arrange it.” 


Enclosed is a letter from someone named Car! Green, whom I do not identify. 
Will you return it with your comments? 
Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD C. CARTER. 
Enclosure 
Mrs. OWEN LATTIMORE 
ROLAND VIEW ROAD 


Ruxton 4, Mp., September 24, 1946. 
Dear Peacy: Here is some information about the public relations outfit I 
spoke to you about. My friend Carl Green understood, and I am sure made clear 
to Mr. Flato, that I was not inquiring about it in any official capacity or repre- 
senting Mr. Carter in any way, but was asking only because of my personal 
concern about IPR finances. There is no point in my talking with Mr. Flato, 
but if you or ECC would like to talk with him when you come down I'd be glad 
to arrange it. 
Mr. Carter's wire to Owen about the Kohlberg case being settled has just 
come. Whata relief! We are longing to know the details. 
Was my pamphlet ever found? [Handwritten:] What pam.? 
Yours, ELEANOR, 


Eexuipir No. 1285 
October 22, 1946. 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN, 
tmerican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1710 G. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Dear RENEE: Here is a copy of a letter I have just sent to Mortimer Graves. 
I don’t know whether you would consider J. Franklin Ray for some kind of a 
meeting. He is only two weeks back from China where he was acting head of 
UNRRA after Kizer’s resignation. He knows Japan—has long been connected 
With our Government's enterprises in China, first I think for Lauchlin Currie 
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and Lend-Lease, then FEA and, more recently, UNRRA. Mrs. Ray, as you know, 
was Miss Hilda Austern, for a long time a valued member of the IPR staff. 
Sincerely yours, 
LE pwArRD C, CARTER. 
Encl. 


EXHIBIT NO, 1256 
NovEMBER 1, 1946 
Mr. MortTiMeR GRAVES, 
1219 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

DreaR Mortimer: Yesterday I had an hour and a quarter with Welles at 
Oxon Hill Manor. He was in excellent form. First I told him of the fine 
reports I had had of his recent visit to Canada where he was immensely impressed 
with our Edgar Tarr. Then we discussed his earlier and his most recent book. 
He expressed great gratitude to the IPR for furnishing the map for his latest 


book showing the division between Kuomintang and Communist Chin: 

We then wandered around the world a bit and then came down to the IPR. 
I presented him with a copy of Olga Lang’s “Chinese Family and Society” and 
an advance copy of Dulles’ pamphlet on “Russia and America— Pacific Neighbors” 
us samples of our work at two levels, long-term reseurch and competitive popu- 


larization. He professed eagerness to read both. He clearly is aware of the 
existence of the Far Eastern Survey and Pacific Affairs. He had already seen 
“Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks” so that was a good prelin 
to presenting Miss Gutlhman’s report of the current program in Washington, and 
I told him of the way both a teachers’ institute and a regional conference would 
fit into the national and international picture. I showed him the list of 
present members prepared very carefully in the Washington oflice. He agreed 
that it was a mixed erill and that there were a great many obvious gaps. He 
noted particularly that there were not enough people from Baltimore and the 
“rich counties or Maryland.” He is going to see Isaiah Bowman next week 
and will try to get suggestions for additional Marylanders. I told him that most 
of the Washington members gave $10 a year but some gave $25, S50 and more, 
and that Mrs. Bolton had given $1,000 a year for several years and promised a 
larger gift in 1947. He has a very high regard for her. Somewhere in the 
conversation he mentioned that taxes had about broken him this year but would 
send a “generous check” in 1947. We will ail have to guess as to his interpre 
tation of the word “generous.” If he has a good memory, he will recall that 
several months ago I asked him for a gift of $1,500. 

Later I showed him the long list that Pollard and others compiled last summer 
and asked him to check the names of those whom he thought were membership 
prospects. He took that rather seriously and said that rather than do it hurriedly 
yesterday he would like to take more time and would mail the list back to me 
I think it contains the names of a number of people in his exclusive world 
I certainly hope so. 

At an appropriate time in the conversation I described adequately the real 
gifts of his two principal colleagues, yourself and Miss Guthman. I empl 
sized your travels, your broad knowledge of the Far East, your linguistic sery 
ices to the United States Government, not only in the matter of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian but also the innumerable “funny” languages. Then I spoke of 
your statesmanship in facilitating the building up of area faculties in scme 
of the larger universities. As Miss Guthman is in the room, I will not set down 
in this letter my description of her. 


hats 


a 


He asked me to be sure and request you to phone him immediately on your 
return to Washington next week from your present trip and make an appoint 
ment to go out and see him to discuss ways in which you and he can cooperate 
in activating the program. 

Hie has a copy of Miss Guthman’s one page report on the Washington office 
activities. He has seen the present membership list and by that time will have 
checked the long prospect list. There is one joker and that is that he goes 
to Florida, I presume for the rest of the winter, around the tenth of December 
so you will want to line him up for the maximum activity before he goes 

I am convinced that he is deeply interested in the IPR. He likes bouquets 
about his books. Benjamin Welles, the New York Times correspondent in 
Peiping, is his much admired son and this gives him an added interest in the 
har Eastern scene, 
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He had read enough of our circular letters to the Board of Trustees to have 
formed the impression that we had eliminated Kohlberg from the scene which 
he thought was a great blessing. I had to amplify that this was, alas, not the 
case but the amplification gave me a good opportunity to reinforce his own 
conviction that Kohlberg was a crackpot. 

With very best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp C. CARTER. 
ce Mrs. Steward, N. Y. 2 
ce Miss Guthman, Washington. 

ECC: sh 





IxuHisit No. 1287 
Handwritten :) Mortimer Graves: Note and return to ECC. 


SUMNER WELLES 
OXON HILL MANOR 


OXxoN HILL, MARYLAND, November 9, 1946. 
EpWwakrp C. CARTER, Esquire, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York, New York. 

My Dear Mr. Carter: I am very glad to have your letter of November 7 and> 
I am indebted to you for your kindness in sending me with it a copy of the mono- 
graph prepared by Michael Lindsay. I am sending this on to my son and I 
know he will be much interested in it. 

I have not yet heard from Mr. Graves, but I shall be glad to talk with him 
as soon as he notifies me that he is back from his trip to the west. 

With my kind regards, believe me, 


Sincerely yours, 
SuMNER WELLEs. 


(Handwritten:) Seeing him at Oxon Hill Noy. 22 at 5 p. m.—MG., 


ExuHisit No. 1288 
DeceEMBER 24, 1946. 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN, 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1710 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Renee: Professor Dorothy Douglas of Smith College will be sending, 
in a few days, to me in care of the Washington (Office a small bundle of books. 
These, she wants me to present to the Soviet Ambassador on the occasion of my 
next visit to Washington. Would you guard the package when it arrives and 
keep it until I eall for it? I am hoping to have a few hours for Washington 
some time within the next two or three weeks. Is there in this period any par- 
ticular date on which you would like to have me in Washington if I can manage 
it? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 


Eixnipir No. 1289 
10TH JANUARY 1947. 
WLH from ECC: 

Toward the end of my recent talk with Secretary Krug of the Department of 
the Interior, he asked whether we couldn't make a comparison of social, economic, 
and political results of civil government in the Virgin Islands and Naval govern- 
ment in American Samoa. He had in mind a comparison of such services as 
police, fire, roads, water, health, education, economic advance, costs to Uncle 


Sam, etc. 
Beecroft is going to help us in assembling material. 
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Doubtless Emerson at Harvard, Kennedy at Yale, Keesing at Stanford, would 
be among those who can comment helpfully on how to go at the study, including 
an outline for the study itself. Also Ralph Bunche at U. N. 

But before approaching others, I would like your general comment. 

(Handwritten:) Good idea, but include Guam also.—W. L. H. 

(The name Kennedy is circled and a line is drawn to the handwritten name 
L. Thompson. ) 





Exuisir No, 1290 
FEBRUARY 3, 1947. 
(Cross off with pencil:) CGM 
MAS from ECC: 
Here is a copy of Brooks Emeny’s letter and my acknowledgment. Have 
you any comments? 
(The following is handwritten in pencil :) 
Fer. 3, 1947. 
ECC fr. MAS: 

It is an advantage in many ways to have Brooks as a national officer. 
I wonder, however, whether it might not be preferable to have him serve 
as a Vice Chairman, rather than Treasurer. 

In these days of rising costs, and expanding budget and unusual difficulties 
in fund-raising, it seems to me there would be important advantages in 
having a Treasurer here in New York to advise and help you possible. As 
it is now, With Brooks in Cleveland, you’ve had to bear the brunt alone. 





Exursit No, 1291 
AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INc. 


Honolulu—Los Angeles—Milwaukee—New York—San Francisco— 
Seattle—Washington, D. C. 


1 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
ELdorado 5-1759 
MarcH 11, 1947. 
Mrs. ALFRED MCLAUGHLIN 
3575 Clay Street, San Francisco 18, California, 

Dear Mrs. McLAvuGHiIn: Thank you for your frank and helpful letter of 
February 25. I can well appreciate how the connection of Frederick Field 
and myself with the IPR have added to your difficulties in the Bay Region 

Without doubt an easy, though merely temporary, gain would result from a 
decision on his part and mine to withdraw from all official connection with 
the IPR. 

But, alas, we are up against a vastly complicated, abundantly financed move- 
ment which is employing the classical Nazi methods in attacking liberals, leftists, 
and middle-of-the-road conservatives. 

Mr. Kohlberg is one of the spearheads of this nation-wide intrigue. He 
has carefully planned his time table and is moving with great skill from ob- 
jective to objective. To the IPR he has added the FPA, and to that he has 
recently added an attack on Alger Hiss, the very able but by no means leftist 
successor to President Nicholas Murray Butler as the new President of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Reverting to the IPR, Kohlberg’s time table is roughly something like this: 
(1) the expulsion of Field, (2) the expulsion of Carter, (3) of Lattimore, (4) of 
Salisbury, (5) of Staley, (6) Mrs. Stewart, and so on. Now you may personally 
feel that Field, Carter, Lattimore and Salisbury should leave but I am sure 
you would regret as much as I would the loss of Staley. It is because of the 
end result rather than the fortunes of Field and myself that I am inclined to 
stand my ground in adhering to the invitation extended me by Sproul, Jessup, 
Calkins, and others late in 1945: that I accept a three-year appointment as 
Kxecutive Officer of the American IPR beginning in the early part of 1946, 


om 


88348—52—pt. 14——-25 
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You will remember the Bay Region Committee, when apprised of this invita- 
tion, suggested the appointment be for one year but its attitude changed to 
approval of the three-year appointment at a meeting of the Bay Region Com- 
mittee presided over by Admiral Greenslade and attended by Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. 
Gerbode, Julean Arnold and others. I think you will remember that Admiral 
Greenslade made himself the spokesman for the entire committee in saying that 
now that the whole picture was clear he fully supported the three-year 
appointment. 

I am fully aware that at one stage some of the members of your committee felt 
that all would be well if we could eliminate Field but, subsequently, some felt 
that both Field and I shou!d go. The reason why I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that I should stand my ground personally is because, as I have 
sketched above, I know the Nazi technique of killing off its opponents progres- 
sively one by one. I am aware also that you and a few others have had your 
fingers crossed on me for many years, long before my alleged redness entered the 
picture. I am pretty confident that these criticisms have aided the redbaiters in 
recommending my elimination. On all of these issues, I am quite willing to 
admit that I have made mistakes but I would also ask from your side that degree 
of live and let live that I have consistently granted to you personally. Further- 
more, I hope that some day you and I can sit down alone for a couple of hours, 
if you have the time to review all these matters which have worried you over the 
years such as: Mrs. Grady, the librarian, the Bell-Nugent textbook, our national 
secondary school program, ete. I do not want to defend myself or my colleagues 
in these matters, but I think you owe it to me to let me explain the reasons for 
the actions I took and, then, when you have given me your side of the picture, 
I know I will profit by your description of the ways in which you think I have 
been in error. 

With reference to our invitation to you to go to Coronado, I should inform you 
that invitations were automatically sent to all of the 1946 National Board of 
Trustees and all of the candidates for the 1947 Board. You were in the first 
category and thus the invitation went to you with no thought that it would 
jeopardize the freedom of the Bay Region committee in its choice of the Bay 
Region group at Coronado. We do hope that the Bay Region quota will be 
fully utilized and that the Bay Region committee will not feel that it must 
limit its selection to the quota because the 1946 and 1947 Trustees have been 
invited and we sincerely hope they will accept. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, CARTER. 





Exursit No. 1293 
Tel. 15212.213.214 Cable Address: “EMISSARIUS SHANGHAI” 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF CHINA 
133 YUEN MING YUEN ROAD 


SHANGHAI, June 11, 1947. 
Mr. EpwArp C. CARTER, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Carter: Thank you kindly for your acknowledgment of the cabled 
proxy which LPR members in Shanghai sent for the fateful April 22nd meeting 

We rejoice that the IPR was given the overwhelming vote of confidence which 
the quality of it’ work unquestionably merits. 

May I take th? opportunity to recommend a coworker of mine who I hope will 
be invited to become a member of the IPR? This person is Miss Edith Lerrigo 
who has served on the national staff of the YWCA in China for the past five 
years. Miss Lerrigo is returning to the States for furlough the end of June. 
She wishes to be in constant touch with up-to-date sources of dependable infor- 
mation about the Far East. She should be addressed as follows: 

Miss Edith M. Lerrizo, 
Foreign Division 
National Board YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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You will find her to be a staunch supporter of the democratic movement in China 
and the Far Bast. . 
We are happy to see Dorothy Berg from time to time. 
Sincerely, ; 
TaLITHA A. GERLACH. 
TAG/S 





Exursit No. 1294 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
UnItTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 9, 1947. 
Mr. Epwarp CARTER, 
President, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Carter: There has been quite a number of developments relating 
to the Pacific since our last conversation, which was prior to the trip that several 
of us took to the Pacific. I should like to discuss some of these developments 
with you at your convenience. 

If you expect to be down in Washington, I hope you will give me a ring. It 
may be that I will be in New York the latter part of this week, and if so I will 
try to get in touch with you at that time. 

With all kind regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Grrarp Davinson, 
Assistant Secretary 


Exntipit No. 1295 
Take to Washington. 
JUNE 12, 1947, 
Mr. C. GIRARD DAVIDSON, 
Assistant Secretary, United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davipson: Thank you for yours of June 9. I certainly will be de- 
lighted to see you in the near future. If you come to New York, let me know a 
little in advance so I may be sure to be here. 

If you don’t turn up here first, I will certainly make every effort to see you 
in Washington the next time I am there. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 
ECC: sk. 


Exu1biIt No. 1296 
JANUARY 9, 1947. 
ECC from RDC: 

In response to the various points I gave Beecroft over the phone, he remarked 
the following: 

1. He wondered whether we had anyone in mind for the Virgin Islands Study. 
He said he might send someone in to see you on this, i. e., Nelson Nichols, who was 
in the Virgin Islands representing the OPA, who is interested in making the kind 
of study you have in mind, 

2. He didn’t have time to mention it when he saw you, but he thought the IPR 
should approach the dependent areas division of the Department of State with 
any plans it has for research on the South Pacific and Pacifie Islands. Some 
other organizations are very active on this and a good deal of planning is going 
on for research activities in the Pacific. A good deal of pressure is being put on 
the State Department by the National Academy of Sciences, Douglas Oliver, 
Harold Coolidge, ete. He would like to talk with you about this some time soon. 


ExHIBiT No, 1297 


JANUARY 9, 1947. 
(Shorthand notes unreadable across top.) 


ASK BEECROFT: 


1. Spelling, initials, title & address of Davidson (penned) C. Garard. 


¢. That Davidson was the only additional person at the Krug-Carter interview 
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3. Davidson had never seen the Thompson study on Guam, so ECC is sending him 
a copy even though he knows there is a copy in Beecroft’s office. 

4. In talking to Krug, ECC didn’t mention Beecroft, but in talking with Davidson 
afterwards, ECC did mention Beecroft in his capacity as an expert on 
Hawaii apropos of the possibility of Krug visiting Hawaii and Davidson 
wanted ECC’s help in nominating people of different points of view to talk 
to Krug while in Hawaii. Davidson wants ECC to send him a list of people 
Krug should see in Hawaii. Would Beecroft send ECC such a list for him 
to pass on to Krug? (Venciled notation:) ECC will add few names. 

5. Krug suggested that the IPR make a small comparative study of the Virgin 
Islands and American Samoa. Would Beecroft be able to send ECC some 
material on this? (Penciled notation:) & a brief outline of how the com- 
parison could best be made in the proposed monograph. 

(Penciled notation:) With comments on them (not legible) and specialties 
e. g., pro Statehood anti-Statehood pro Civil Gov't for most of the Pacific 
islands or pro Navy gov’t. also whether (Bus?) men formalists, ete. 

(Shorthand notes unreadable.) 





UXH1BIT No. 1298 
FEBRUARY 20, 1946. 
Memorandum for Hon. James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State. 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War. 
Hon. James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon, Oscar L. Chapman, Acting Secretary of Interior. 

The following proposal of the Department of the Interior for administration 
of the Pacific islands is submitted in accordance with the resolution adopted 
on January 30 by the subcommittee of the committee of four Secretaries which 
was appointed by the President on October 20, 1945. 

1. It is proposed that military government should be replaced by civil govern- 
ment in all Pacific islands under the control of the armed services of the United 
States, with the exception of islands or parts of islands which may be designated 
as military reservations, subject to any future international agreement as to 
the status of these islands. The proposal will apply to Guam and American 
Samoa and to the other islands which are already under United States sover- 
eignty; to all of the Micronesian islands which were formerly under Japanese 
mandate, including the Marianas, the Palaus, the Carolines and the Marshalls; 
and to the Rvukyus, the Volcanos, the Izus and the Bonins. It will also apply 
to any additional Pacific islands which may from time to time be brought under 
United States administration. 

2. The administrative agency for the islands will be the Department of the 
Interior. Through its Division of Territories and Island Possessions, the De- 
partment of the Interior is already responsible for administration in nearly all 
overseas territories of the United States. For over 100 fears, the Dopartment 
has dealt with the problems of indigenous peoples, both on the mainland and 
overseas. Under its jurisdiction, the Philippine Commonwealth is preparing 
for indenendence; Hawaii and Alaska for statehood; Puerto Rico (under the bill 
supported by the President and the Department) for such status as its voters 
may choose; and the Virgin Islands for a rapidly increasing measure of self- 
government. By maintaining Navy rule in Guam and American Samoa for the 
past 45 vears, the United States has had the distinction of being the only power 
in the Pacific which treats an inhabited area as a mere appurtenance of a mili- 
tary base. This is not a distinction which the American people will justify at 
a time when enlightened opinion, at home and abroad, demands expert attention 
to the progress of dependent peoples. 

3. The Department of the Interior recommends that, even if some delay in 
transferring jurisdiction is anticipate, the decision to employ civil administration 
in islands under United States control should be made and announced at once. 
Such a decision would correct a belief which is prevalent, both at home and 
abroad, that our military interest in this area tends to ignore the civil rights 
and the economic welfare of the island inhabitants. The announced intention 
of this Government to employ civil administration in areas under its super- 
vision will strengthen, not prejudice, our claims for military or administrative 
responsibility in the Pacific, and it will place this Government in a sound posi- 
tion to insist upon the adoption and maintenance of proper standards of civil 
administration in areas under the control of other powers. 
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4, The decision and announcement concerning civil administration will permit 
immediate steps to be taken by the Department of the Interior to prepare the 
necessary plans. The transfer from military to civil administration should be 
made, as an interim arrangement, as soon as the necessary preparations can 
be completed. Such an arrangement would, of course, be subject to subsequent 
international agreements. Nothing done under an interim civil administra- 
tion would stand in the way of sound decisions concerning military use or con- 
cerning the future disposition of the Pacific Islands or concerning trusteeship or 
other terms under which the islands are to be governed. 

5. An immediate decision to replace military by civil government at an 
early date and to begin planning to that end will have the further advantage 
of easing the necessary final adjustment which will have to be made by the 
Departments and the personnel concerned. It would help to remove the im- 
pression that exists among civil affairs personnel and island peoples alike that 
the present island program is a temporary one. It would also help to give 
a sense of continuing responsibility to those concerned with carrying out the 
administration of island affairs. 

6. American experience in the Micronesian area already strongly suggests 
that any division of the islands for administrative purposes would multiply 
the difficulties in the way of economical and efficient government. If the tax- 
payers of the United States (or those of some other administering power) are 
to be relieved largely of cost in connection with island affairs and if the islanders 
are to have the benefit of an adequate control of conditions affecting their 
welfare, it would be essential to regard Micronesia, including Guam, as a single 
administrative unit, subdivided only for the purposes of local administration. 
Some of the islands have agricultural, mineral and fish resources which may 
be used for the maintenance of the population and as a source of taxable reve- 
nues. Other islands may be deficit areas which, if left to their own resources, 
might become a charge upon the budget of the administering power. ‘To treat 
the whole region as a single unit for the purpose of dealing with the practical 
and difficult problems of transportation, communication, food distribution, 
public health, and public finance will provide a sound basis for economical 
administration. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Military government should be replaced by civil government, with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as administering agency, in all Pacific islands under 
the control of the armed services, with the exception of islands or parts 
of islands which may be designated as military reservations. 

2. The decision to adopt civil government should be made and announced at 
once. The Department of the Interior should then proceed accordingly, 
with the assistance of other departments concerned, to prepare plans of 
administration. 

3. The transfer from military to civil administration should be made, as an 
interim arrangement, as soon as the necessary preparations can be com- 
pleted. Such an arrangement would, of course, be subject to subsequent 
international agreements. 

4, In the interest of economical and effective administration, the Micronesian 
area, including Guam, should be regarded as a single unit, subdivided 
only for purposes of local administration. 
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SUMNER WELLES, Chairman 
MORTIMER GRAVES, Vice Chairman 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 


New York—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Honolulu—Milwaukee—Seattle 
Telephone District 8665 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 1710 G Srreet N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 12, 1947. 


Dear Mr. Carter: There seems to an accumulation of items for this letter, 
General Marshall's home address is simply Leesburg, Virginia. 

Mac Fisher still will not give a yes or no answer on being a trustee. When 
I asked him last night he said he wanted to wait till Abbet Low Moffat returned 
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to talk it over with him. Moffat will not be back till next Monday. I explained 
that the trustees met on Tuesday and you would like to know before then. 
He said he would let me know Monday. I have a suspicion his answer will 
be no. However, I’m amazed and so is Shirley at the list Bill Holland suggested 
and which I am enclosing. Unless it were simply for prestige reasons Ropes 
and Hummel are too old. Ropes has taken no interest in this office at all— 
Hummel only a mild interest. Ed Martin and Stelle aren't even members 
and never attended anything even when asked personally. Gauss is a terribly 
busy person. Hoskins and Linebarger share opinions and Linebarger considers 
the IPR Communist. Beecroft is out of Interior and will be looking around 
for a job elsewhere. On the positive side what about Harry White or Bob 
Berkov or Nelson Johnson. Mortimer Graves will be at the meeting Tuesday 
of the trustees. He might have some other suggestions for a replacement then 
if Mac Fisher says no on Monday. 

Mortimer Graves will also be telling you about the meeting last night which 
I have reported on briefly in the enclosed report. As I mentioned to Celestine, 
Mr. Graves would like to make a report on the Washington office at the meeting. 
On the basis of the talk with Welles and the meeting last night various ideas 
and suggestions were put forth. Everyone is enthusiastic about having the 
program here continue. But there does seem to be some differences on what 
the aims of this office should be. Graves is planning to leave in September if 
OIC gets its budget. So we have until then to think of a possible successor. 
Perhaps you can get him to express some ideas on that too. 

I’m afraid the results of my financial efforts today were two very cold 
shoulders. But perhaps it was the heat! Anyway, Ill continue to try. 

Sincerely, 
Renfe GuTHMAN, 


P. S.—Had lunch with Erie Beecroft yesterday and Catherine Porter today. 
Catherine will be in New York next Wednesday as I guess you know. Eric 
Beecroft is out of a job and very anxious to talk to you and Bill Holland about 
various ideas and job possibilities. 





Exursit No. 1300 


ProGrREsSS REPORT, WASHINGTON Orrice, May 1-JuNE 12 


During the month of May two meetings were held—an office meeting for Mr. 
U Myat Tun, the Secretary of the Commerce Department of the Government of 
Burma on May Ist, and a luncheon meeting for Mr. John Caldwell on May 28 
(list attached). Mr. Caldwell was head of the U. S. Information Program in 
China until recently. The luncheon was held in the YWCA dining room and 
was one of the most successful meetings of the year. 

The present Washington membership totals 265. As of the first of November 
the membership was 205. This is an increase of 60 members in seven months 
even disregarding those who have moved away, resigned or allowed their member- 
ships to lapse. 

Much of the time covered by this report has been spent attempting to raise 
some money in the Washington area. Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. Lillian Coville 
and the Hon. Sumner Welles have all made suggestions of people to approach. 
To date the results of those approached have not been too encouraging, but there 
are still many contacts to pursue and the main efforts of the office during June 
are being devoted to this end. 

A final meeting of the season of the advisory committee and other interested 
and active Washington members was held Wednesday evening, June 11th. Pres- 
ent were: Mortimer Graves, William Carter, Isobel Ward, F. MacCracken Fisher, 
Cora DuBois, Robert Berkov, Robert Fearey, Frank Lorimer, John Barrow, Karl 
Pelzer, Shirley Jenkins and Renee Guthman. The program for the past year was 
reviewed and suggestions and comments made on the program for the coming 
year. The general feeling of the group was that the Washington office should 
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concentrate its effort on a program to aid and abet the national program rather 
than attempting to have a typical regional office program. For example, more 
effort should be made to “win friends and influence’ Congressmen and Senators} 
the Far Kastern experts which are concentrated in Washington should be utilized 
more than they are perhaps by a weekly broadcast over a local station from 
which records could be made and sent around the country ; efforts should be made 
to keep track of various national and international conferences eminating from 
Washington to see that the far East is given as much attention as possible; close 
contact should be established and maintained with the information officers of all 
i embassies; international relations secretaries of all national organizations with 
offices in Washington should be contacted and all help and information available 
through the IPR should be offered to them. There seemed to be some question 
in the minds of the Washington group as to just what course the National Office 
wanted the Washington Office to pursue, and it was hoped that perhaps a more 
clearly defined directive could be worked out through the mutual efforts of the 
Washington group and the National Office. 
A somewhat curtailed program is being planned for the summer months 
luncheon meetings a month to suffice- 
September. 


two 
With the full program to be resumed in 


ExHIsit No. 1301 


LUNCHEON May 28, 1947—12: 30 P. M.—Y. W. C. A 
Speaker: John Caldwell, O. I. C., State Department; Introduced by 
Robert Berkoy, O. I. C., State Department 


Drury Anderson, State Dept. 

Russell Andrus, State Dept. 

Pat Barnett, State 

John Barrow, U. S. Office of Educ. 

Dr. M. Bernardo, State 

Effie Browne, State 

Mr. Busuego, State 

Mrs. Busuego 

Stanley Caidin, formerly with Foreign 
Broadcast Intell., FE 

Wallace Cohen, attorney 

Mrs. Cohen 

Lillian Coville, member 

John DeFrances, Social Sci. Res Fellow 

Henry Douglas, Library of Congress 

Jim Elliot, State 

Katherine Erwin, Librarian, 
State Teachers College 

Mrs. Fairbank 

IF. M. Fisher, State 

George Ford, guest of Mr. Andrus 

Mr. Friedberg, Int. Monet. Fund 

Henry Galant, guest of Agnes Roman 

Mrs. Galant 

Jean Gates, Central Intell. Group 

Carl Green, WQQW 


Wilson 


. 


Engracio Guerzon, State 

Renee Guthman 

Sally Hawkins 

John Heideman, State 

Arthur Hummel, Library of Congress 
Mrs. Hummel 

Clarence Hendershot, State 


Robert Hummel, State 

Mr. Isikoff, UNRRA 

Shiriey Jenkins 

Eugene Karst, State 

Bessie Kibbey, member and guest 

Elleanor Lattimore 

Mildred Lau, State 

Mr. Liang, Int. Monet. Fund 

Wm McAfee, State 

General McCoy, FE Commiss. 

Lloyd Millegan, State 

Frances F. Miller, guest of Miss Roman 

Lorna Morley, State 

Raymond Moyer, Agric. 

Mrs. Moyer 

Carl Nelson, State 

Mrs. Nicholas, Miss Simester’s mother 

John Oldham, Australian Embassy 

Mrs. James Penfield and mother 

Hilda Ray (Mrs. Frank) and sister 

Charlotte Riznik, guest of E. Lattimore 

Agnes Roman 

Rodolfo Severino, State 

Edith Simester, former 
China 

Joseph Smith, Office Educ. 

Ted Tannenwald, attorney 

Mr. Ubaldo, State 

Freda Utley 

Henry F. Vicinus, State 

Mr. Villareal, State 

Isabel Ward, State 


teacher in 
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Exuisit No. 1302 
JuLy 18, 1947. 
MEMORANDUM OF CARTER’S TALK WITH LAUCHLIN CURRIE 


1. Can you be sure of saving Salisbury and the rest of the IPR if you let one 
member of the Executive Committee resign? 

Currie will contribute $25 now and another $25 at the end of the year if he 
can possibly do so. 

Harry Beyster of the Beyster Corporation in Detroit is an advisor to the 
Philippine Government with a 16-million-dollar project in the wind. 

Joe Swan of Haydon Stone handles the accounts of a great many Chinese. 

Bill Pauley (of Pauleyville) has the State of Travancore pretty well sewed up. 

A number of American corporations are angling in a big way for Japanese 
business. The IPR might begin by lining up the group mentioned in the 
attached New York Times column of July 18. 


to 


Hoe 





Exursit No. 1303 
PHILIPPINE RECONSTRUCTION ACT 


(Ecafe Training Study Report to ECC from W. Fairbank) 


Interview with Miss Catherine Porter, in charge of Philippine desk, Area Divi- 
sion, Far East, Office of Information and Educational Exchange, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Makcu 18, 1948. 


Miss Porter reported that under the Philippine Reconstruction Act it is 
planned to bring to the U. S. on American Government funds about 800 Fili- 
pinos for in-service training in U. S. Government department’s or bureaus 
between 1947 and 1950. Some of the trainees will be studying purely military 
subjects at West Point or with the Signal Corps, etc. but that others will get 
civilian training analogous to that now received by Latin Americans in U. 8. 
Government Bureaus under the U. S. Government program supervised by the 
Interdepartmental Committee for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. 

I was not able in my brief talk with her to get details of this program or of 
State Department information regarding any trainees from the Philippines 
in the U. S. under other auspices but will look into this further if ECC desires. 

Miss Porter suggested that if ECC should go to the Philippines in the course 
of his survey he might find it useful to discuss possible training programs or 
to get information on current programs from Bienvenido Gonzalez, President of 
the University of the Philippines. 
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UxHinIT No. 13804 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL From ECAFE Countries 


Survey by Mrs. Wilma Fairbank for Mr. Edward C. Carter, ECAFE Consultant, 
March 1948 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Table of 





Contents Index 
Numbers Numbers 
(Black Ink) (Red Ink) 
I. Introduction: 
1- A. Draft questionnaire followed in interviews . . i 1- 
II. Government Programs Financing Study and Training in the U. S, for Foreign 
Students: 
A. U.S. Government: 
2-3-4- 1. The Fulbright Act : 8-11-16- 
5-6-7- 2. The Smith-Mundt Act 5 7 6-17-31- 
8~ 3. The Philippine Reconstruction Act é Gad babele witidhakets 5- 
B. ECAFE Governments: 
9 1. Indian Government Program ‘ 19- 
11 2. Chinese Government Programs—Placement of Chinese in U. S. 
Industrics by FE. S. Taub cit 2- 
10- a. The National Resources Commission 4 . i 29- 
12 b. Plans (Extract from the A. Taub plan) a a 3- 
13- 3. Other ECAFE Countries : 9 
IlI. Agencies Placing and Supervising Foreign Trainees in the U. 8.: 
A. Government: 
14- 1. U. S. Government In-Service Training for Foreign Nationals 12- 
15- 2. International Trade Division of the Department of Commerce. - 14- 
3. State Department 
16-17-18- +. Administration . 6: 7 pissing 21-18- 
b. Hospitality d : pokes gaa Fons 30- 
B. Private: 
19- 1. International Training Administration (now defunct) - -- 20- 
20 2. China Institute In America s ere : 27- 
21-22-23-24- 3. Institute of International Education 4 28-5-7-10- 
IV. Agencies in the U.S. Providing Training for Foreign Trainees: 
A. Technical Institutions: 
25-26 1. Example: Mass. Institute of Technology 23-24- 
B. Industrial Firms 
27-28- 1. Example: Jnternational General Electric...............--..-- - 25-26- 
29 2. Example: Studebaker Export Corporation. ..............-.-.----- 34- 
C. Government Burears 
30 1, Example: Tennessee Valley Authority id son 22- 
V. Conclusions—Assessment of Value of Training, and Suggested Improvements: 
31- A. Development of Skilled Laborers and Foremen 32- 
32- B. Extract from ‘‘The Development and Operation of Programs to Train 
Foreign Technicians in U.S.” by E. S. Taub = 4- 
33- C. Comments on the Training of Chinese Trainees by Officials of the Bureau 
eI TIN his kil idl da Saree odin ada weaditbntion dats bite ctied 33- 
34- Ie reas: INE WRN hain oS cain ga ndan dea ditsecpeucwesidcccndtcden <a 13- 
NoTE,—Italicized phrases in the index refer to individual memoranda which constitute the body of the 
report, 





Exutisir No. 1305 
Straight Message. Marcu 25, 1948. 
JAMES K, PENFIELD, 
Far Eastern Division, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Hope see you nine fifteen Friday morning two minutes urgent matter. Re- 

turning for longer talk at ten. ; 

Epwarp C, CARTER. 
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JOHN B. POWELL 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, HARKNESS PAVILION 
180 Ft. Washington Avenue 


NEw YorkK 32, N. Y., May 4, 1945. 


Mr. EpwArp C, CARTER, 
Editor, Pacific Affairs, 
1 East 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 
DeaR M. Carter: After reading T. A. Bisson’s letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune, dealing with political changes in China, I am prompted to ask you 
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whether Bisson is the official spokesman of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
You may have noticed that he indicated such at the end of his article. 

I make the inquiry because his article more or less confirms charges which 
I have recently heard regarding the Red leanings of a considerable number of 
officials and employees of the Institute. Mr. Bisson’s charge against the Kuomin- 
tang may be quite correct, but why not say something about the totalitarian 
pro-Russian inclinations and connections of the Chinese Communist Party? 

It is quite true that the Kuomintang has not had an election, but what coun- 
try, aside from the United States, has had one? Also, how would China go about 
having a general election with the Japs and Reds holding about half of the 
country? 

Also, incidentally, why confine all the attacks to China when Russia seems 
to be the main disrupting force at the San Francisco meeting? I have read 
a great many publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations but I have never 
seen one single criticism of the dictatorial Communist Party in Russia. Accord- 
ing to Sun Fo, who has always been friendly toward the U. S. S. R., there isn’t 
the slightest chance of a democratic development in Russia within fifty years, 
and possibly it will take a hundred. Why do you ignore the situation in Russia 
while concentrating all of the Institute’s critcism on China and the Kuomintang? 

Since practically all of the attacks on the Kuomintang and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek can be traced back to Chinese Communist and Russian sources, 
it seems to me that the whole thing is a build-up for a further grab of Chinese 
territory, this time by the U. S. 8S. R. All through World War I we appeased 
Japan; now we seem to be following a similar policy with respect to the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) J. B. Powell 
J. B. Powe Lt. 
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CatHay Horer, Shanghai, China, 7 August 1948. 
ARTHUR H. DEAN, Esquire, 
18 Wall Street, New York City. 

Dear ARTHUR: The enclosed was delayed. Since writing it I have received 
a clipping from the New York Herald Tribune reporting on Mr. Cromwell's 
bequests. I was particularly interested in his gift of $450,000 to the Russian 
War Relief and his $300,000 gift to United China Relief. As you can well 
imagine, as an IPR person, I wish it could be established that Mr. Cromwell 
made this gift to the Russian War Relief because I was its president: In such 
an event you might persuade the executives that the money should be paid 
over to the American IPR because it was the IPR that enabled me to serve 
as president of the Russian War Relief !! 

Doubtless my colleagues Bill Lancaster and Peter Grimm are in touch with 
the executers as to the pros and cons of asking that the $450,000 be made avail- 
able for relief to war sufferers in the Soviet Union. I am wondering whether 
the Un-American Committee will wish to have Mr. Cromwell's remains examined 
in order to discover whether he was a Moscow agent. 

I hope to see you the end of August or early September. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 





Exnrsit No. 1308 


9/15/48 Jerome Cohen 
Ellen Hammer 
AGENDA For E. C. C. 


I. FINANCE 


1. Follow up September 13 memo—KRCG from BECO 
2. Contact: Devereux Josephs 

Dollard 

Shepardson 

Joseph E. Davies 

$100 and over 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine 








3. 
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Check all $50 and up for 1947 and 1948, starring any who have not paid yet 
in 1948. 


Detroit 
4. Arrange to see Ford Foundation at the same time as Economie Club engage- 


5. 


6. 


© 


ment. If this does not take place, see Craig anyhow. (Handwritten:) 
See or write with Compton before seeing Craig. 


Make sure that as many as possible of the following are invited to one or 
more of the appropriate small dinners: 
Willits Mr. and Mrs. Stein 
Fahs Wilbur Forrest 
Shepardson Beatrice Auerbach 
Dollard Mr. and Mrs. Michael Straight 
Josephs Henry Allen Moe 
Mrs. James W. A. M. Burden 
Mrs. Schoellkopf Nelson Rockefeller 
Mrs. Lilienthal William S. Paley 
The Rossbachs John Hay Whitney 
Joe Barnes Mr. & Mrs. Maurice T. Moore 
Louis Weiss David H. McAlpin 
Marshall Field John Cranes 


Dr. and Mrs. David M. Levy 


Consider a meeting for such people as: 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Stewart F. P. A. Barber 
Henry Collins Mrs. W. W. L. Tuckman 
Fred Myers The Coffs 
The Gelfans W. W. Lancasters 
The Lauterbachs Andrew Grad 
Mrs. Jaffe Mr. and Mrs. Cune 
Mrs. Hale Rosamond Lee 
Rose Rubin Tiedemann 
The Jenkins Weems 
The Conants John Stewart 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hazard Mrs. P. E. L. Norees 
Mrs. Brownell Larule Davis 


E. C. Roper 


II, ASIA: REPORT AND FOLLOW UP 


. Read, edit and revise all ECC’S letters from Asia. 


Decide to what use they can best be put. 


. Place in chronological or other order all miscellaneous memos, clippings, 


bibliographical material, ete., collected during or since the Asia visit. 
Revise speech for Pakistan Institute or write fresh article. 


. Consider revising the three instalments of material on Ooty for Lilienthal. 
. Prepare outlines for two or three talks in case FPA or others ask for formal 


engagements. 
Write appropriate letters to those in each country who facilitated visits and 
asked for some action here. 


. Review with Holland, Healy, Lilienthal, Greene, Rosinger, Ruth Carter various 


suggestions, e. g. 
A. A follow up of key Asians in this country, particularly Siamese, Bur- 
mese, Filipinos, Javanese. 
B. Consider possibility of Southeast Asia graduate student conference. 
C. Consider ways and means for more effective cultivation of Chinese in 
the United States. 
Go to bottom of reasons for failure to get visa for Japan and decide whether 
to make an issue of it. 


Ill. OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS 


In advance of Lane's arrival, about September 26, evacuate all personal material 
from present office, allocating some to the new office, here, some to 72nd Street, 
and some to Lee. 
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IV. EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


1. Clear with Holland, Shahn, Greene adjustment of Asia expense account. 
2. Finish and submit AIPR expense account for period prior to March 30. 
(Handwritten:) (done) (out $70) 


Vv. WHAT TO DO AFTER JANUARY FIRST 


1. Get advice from Holland, Greene, Lilienthal, Willits, Dollard, Dean, Cham- 
berlain, Vera Dean, Mitrany, Bolton, Davies, Lattimore, Fairbank. 

2. Review from time to time the 14 alternatives outlined at Lee. 

3. Consider seriously taking three months for study and writing before fulfiill- 
ing any engagements either in North America or Asia. One object of this 
might be to supplement present sketchy knowledge of Eastern situations by 
thorough study, possibly at Andover-cum-Cambridge so as to be able to deal 
more authoritatively on Eastern topics, whether in America or Asia. A 
last trip to Asia could be far more productive if it was preceded by such a 
period of study. 

VI. PACIFIC COUNCIL 


Review with Holland and Shahn Pacific Council financial situation and con- 
sider what letters Carter or others should write to India, Pakistan, ete. 
VII. WASHINGTON VISIT 
See among others: Joe Davies 
Keiser (middle east) 
Johnstene 
Boll ~ 
Sumner Welles 
Margaret Carter 
Whoever in State Dept. is in charge of ECAFE both with 
reference to Ooty and the November meeting in Austrialia 
Catherine Porter 
Oneal—U. S. Ambassador to the Phil. 
Burmese Ambassador 
Siamese Ambassador 
Indian Ambassador 
Pakistan Ambassador 
Philippine Ambassador 
Ask Holland and Greene whether one of them could persuade Arthur Dean to 
write separately to Davies and Welles suggesting that each arrange a small 
dinner at Which ECC could report. (It might be better to ask Dean to write 
but one of the men and get someone else to write the other.) 
(Handwritten :) 
? Canadian Visit (See ECC to WLH of 15 Sept. & his reply.) 
? Cleveland Visit (See ECC’s corresp. with Mrs. Bolton & Cleveland Council.) 
? F. P. A. Visits (See ECC’s corresp. with Frances Pratt.) If Pittsburgh is 
visited see that Paul Mellon & his Foundation are invited to small luncheon 
or dinner, 
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129 East 52Np Srreet, New York City, 
September 29, 1938. 
CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY, Esq., 
Embassy of the U.S. 8. R. 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR OUMANSKY: My colleague, Owen Lattimore—Editor of Pacirric AFFAIRS— 
has just written his interpretation of the meaning of recent events in Japanese- 
Soviet relations. He has done this in an article entitled “Siberia Seals Japan’s 
Fate.” 

It will probably be published in an early issue of AmeErastra, but I thought 
that you would like to see it immediately. If you have any personal comments 
to make on this analysis, I would be very glad to have them. 
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You may be interested to know that Owen Lattimore has now come to the 
Atlantic seaboard and, while continuing on the I. P. R. staff as editor of Paciric 
AFFaliks, he will be on the faculty of Johns Hopkins University in charge of what 
is called the Walter Hines Page School of International Affairs. 

When are you coming to New York next? Are you visiting Moscow in the 
near future? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 


ExHrBIT No. 1310 
NOVEMBER 4, 1948. 
WLH (cc. to KRCG 
CL from ECC: PEI 
LKR) 
(KRCG) 

Holland will remember that I wrote to New York from Southeastern Asia last 
summer of the desire of the Burmese, Siamese and Filipinos that either the 
American IPR or the International Secretariat undertake the task of educating 
their abler graduate students and engineers in North America in the lore of the 
IPR. I suggested that one way of doing this might be for one or other of the 
IPRs to organize a Southeast Asia student conference. 

Last week in the State Department in Washington I asked Miss Cora DuBois 
what she thought of the proposal of a student conference. She reacted highly 
favorably and said that she thought the time was ripe for it and that much 
could be accomplished. Her section of Research and Analysis covers all of 
Southeast Asia with the exception, I think, of Pakistan and India, but she feels 
that the inclusion of Pakistanis and Indians in such a conference would be of 
great value. Her tentative recommendation was that it be a southern Asia 
affair and that greater reality would be achieved if we didn’t bother to include 
Chinese students. 

On the basis of her reaction I tried the idea out on Bill Johnstone and found 
him wholly favorable. 

Of course both of them recognize that the best results would accrue if it was 
entirely non-official and that the State Department did not appeal—though each 
of them would be glad to help with names and in any other way that the IPR 
desired. They both were under the impression that the majority of the students 
from southern Asia are in the East and thus that a conference on the eastern 
seaboard would be indicated—though Miss DuBois wished that funds could be 
secured so that it could be a national conference, bringing a few of the best from 
the Pacific Coast. But she added that a successful eastern seaboard gathering 
might pave the way for a similar conference later on the West Coast. 

If you and your colleagues think that the matter should be further explored, I 
think we should talk it over with Miss Nuvart Parseghian, the head of the Asiatic 
and African Division of the Institute of International Education. She, accord- 
ing to Wilma Fairbank, is a most unusual person, as we all discovered when we 
got her views on the ECAFE study of technical training. Perhaps it would be 
advantageous to have the conference under the joint auspices of the IPR and 
the IIE. Until we have all discussed the matter further, I am not certain whether 
it would be best to have the American IPR or the International Secretariat take 
the lead. 

I should assume that the more student participation in the affair, the better. 
To this end a consultative meeting of some of the best leaders among the students 
in the east might be desirable so that they could feel a stake in the show from 
the start. 

As to possible topics, several ideas were mentioned, including the following: 


THE ROLE oF SOUTHERN ASIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

INTELLECTUAL AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN SOUTHERN ASIA 

THE SECURITY AND DEFENSE NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES OF SOUTHERN ASIA 
Wuat Has AMERICA TO LEARN FROM SOUTHERN ASIA AND VICE VERSA? 


At the moment I cannot think of any special source to which we might appeal 
for the necessary financing. In the case of Government students, we would 
probably discover that they mi ht draw on their expense accounts for travel 
and hotel bills, but probably some of the best students would have no funds on 
Which to draw. Further, there would be expense of organization and for paying 
the expenses of the few adult leaders—IPR and non-IPR—whose presence would 
be important. 
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From one angle it could be said that the project falls within the scope of 
the Secretariat because one of the aims would be to develop IPR leadership in 
Asia. On the other hand, it could be affirmed that it is equally in the interests 
of the American IPR and the American people to have such leadership developed. 

Perhaps you can all be thinking of the pros and cons and ways and means 
and then in a few days we could get together and try and reach a consensus. 


OXHIBIT No. 1311 
4 Nov. 48. 
Memorandum to: E. C. Carter. 
C. Lane. 
W. L. Holland. 


Subject: Conference of Students from Southeast Asia. 


Isn't this a project in which we could get excellent cooperation from Alger 
Hiss and ihe Carnegie Endowment? As you know, the Endowment is reworking 
its whole student program, and particularly the organization and work of the 
International Relations Clubs in colleges throughout the States. Last April, 
these Clubs held their first national conference (at Endowment expense) in St. 
Louis. They planned, at that meeting, to hold annual, nation-wide meetings, 
with, I gather, the lively expectation that the Endowment would pay the costs. 
One of the theme songs of the student conference in St. Louis was that almost 
every college intl. rel. club was “using” the foreign students. 

It seems to me that, rather than a conference exclusively of Southeast Asian 
students (with, of course, a few experts from US faculties, etc.) it might be more 
interesting and more valuable for the students (most of whom, I assume, are 
graduate students (?)), to have an opportunity to meet with leading Americans 
in fields outside of their actual college and university contacts—social work 
leaders; heads of hospitals; heads of city and small town libraries; school 
teachers; public health officers; country agricultural agents, and so on and so 
forth, including business; newspapers; radio; etc. 

The danger of a conference exclusively, or very largely of Asian students 
would be (I should imagine) the danger of continuing “international house” 
relations—seeing too much of one’s fellow Asians and fellow foreigners gen- 
erally, and not enough of the plain, unvarnished U. S. picture. 

These are very random thoughts; the only one with any value (I hope) being 
that the Endowment might be called in for financial and organizing help. I 
confess to being slightly appalled at the thought of organizing any more con- 
ferences, when the AIPR’s own program is not yet started. 


Kroe. 





ExHIBIT No. 1312 


8 a. M.8:58 A. M. TuES. Dec. 7 48 HarvARD CLUB oF N. Y., PRESIDENT 
CONANT & ECC 


Conant—knows Hiss lawyer—-says nothing in it—JBC Do you know him—ECC 
Yes as inconceivable as the late Henry James. J. B.C. The press can break an 
innocent man without recourse in the present Am scene. ECC Brooks House 
Harvard Mission to India intercoll. pride not brick & mortar—strange alliance 
between Harvard and YMCA play grounds coop. cred. Student Hostels not 
bricks & mortar Yale in China Hence ECC a Bias on India since 1902. Self 
Govt. 400 yrs. Vast change today British prestige. Lord Louis—Rajago- 
pulachari Marion Dix-—-Strongest & most dem, Govt. in Asia Middle East 
Africa—(So. Africa exception) Within framework Truman Doct India im- 
mense asset to US. What increases confidence & coop, between UK & India 
is an asset to US. Now India no longer British Preserve. US & India 
setting together can aid UK Univ—Trade—tLibraries (reminded JBC Har- 
vard IPR Russia State War Navy) India Am. Conf, Dec. 1949 444 weeks De 
Kiewist—Allen (JBC knows him) ECC asks Conant should see—JBC likes 
traveling but never does his home work—Appalled at idea that being an 
expert in 5 weeks. If JBC asked ECC to become an atom scientist in 5 
weeks. ECC said if he was head of a great Univ. without a nuclear faculty 
% weeks might result in his establishing one. JBC would like to go would 
be difficult because Annual Report to Bd. Overseers Jan. 6. However, that 
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could be managed. sut it might be better for his Provost Buck went. He 
has established a precedent of taking December off. So if ECC asked JBC to 
designate an alternate in case he could go JBC would suggest Buck—ECC 
mentioned Don Ingalls came in Gen’l Ed on India (half course undergrad) 
JLC thot Clark had impossible task Sanskrit to present day—-Maybe Har- 
vard should get some other Univ. to take on India—two Universities should 
do India not more. Why not get revolutionized AAU to form a Committee 
of the best six and make it a joint project—Tressider started revolution 


} now Pres. Wriston of Brown is present president (one yr. rotation) He 
is always looking for new things—Let the Univ. part of this be Wriston 


baby. JBC said tried interest Carnegie in a master catalog of all Univ. 
courses in Int. affairs there should be far more coord. & coop. among ding 
univs. Harvard for eg. should loan or send Clark to whatever Univ. was 
doing a thorough job on India. Worried about financing when Carnegie 
700,000 to Harvard Russia Institute ends. Rather appealed to by Eisen- 
hower & Stassen. Delighted to hear of new India strength & attitude to 
British. Really something new & surprising like the election every one 
delighted at the fall of the Polsters?? Spoke proudly of Harvard—Yenching 
(ECC mentioned Faitbank JBC “please write me & I will give matter my 
best consideration”—-Prestige of Harvard should not mean Harvard should 
do everything—Again delighted to hear of new forces in India & pleased 
to be asked.” 

12.40 phoned Fairbank re above says Buck young first class liberal the key men 
at Harvard under JBC. He might not want to leave for 5 yrs. Warm sup- 
port of Fairbanks program. Fairbanks thinks Wriston’s committee well 
worth exploring. 

Paul Herman Buck 1899, A B OSU MA Phd Harvard Sheldon Fellow 
London, Paris, 25-26, Pulitzer Prize History, 9 Kirkland Place, 5 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge. 

Henry M. Wriston, 1889, 180 Hope St., Providence. 

James Bryant Conant, 1893, 1 Quincey St. 

3.10 PM ECC phoned Whitney Shepardson reporting on JBC—Shepardson was 
interested—also though Wriston good action man sometime second thots better 
than first. ECC mentioned Buck--WHS thot new AAU idea worth explor 
ing—WHS also said ECC should talk John Gardiner of Carnegie Corp. full of 
ideas—WHS says avoid Leslie Ames—owns Minneapolis & has largest library 
on India in U. S. Talks your head off & other peoples also has some good 
ideas but. 


Exntnir No. 1314 
May 8, 1941. 
ALGER Hiss, Esq, 
3415 Volta Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Dear HisS: Your private comments have so supported my own views that 
they have been most gratefully received! I think our final production will be 
better as a result of our accidental conversation, 

Sincerely yours, 


EpWARD C. CARTER 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SusBcoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11:30 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Arthur V. Watkins presiding. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, and Benjamin 
Mandel, research director. 

Senator Warkins. The committee will be in session. 

You may present such matters as you have. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there are certain documents and affi- 
davits which have come to the attention of the committee since the 
last hearing and I would like all of these to go into the public record 
today. 

Senator Watkins. All right. 

Mr. Morris. The first one is the sworn statement of Karl August 
Wittfogel, dated May 29, 1952, to Senator McCarran, with attached 
documents. 

Senator Warxins. They may be received. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit 1380, A, B, C, D, E,” 
and is as follows :) 


ExHIBIT No. 1380 
Tel. UNiversity 4—3200, Ext. 2657 


CHINESE HISTORY PROJECT 


Low MEMORIAL LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Sponsored by UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, in cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
May 29, 1952. 
Senator PAT McCARRAN, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Internal Security Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR: Mr. Lattimore devotes a section of the statement that he read 
before your Committee on February 26—28, 1952, to my testimony of August 7, 
1951. I beg permission to correct, insofar as they concern me, the most serious 
of his distortions and misrepresentations. 

(1) Mr. Lattimore claims that, in my testimony, I tried to create the impres- 
sion that “in the early years of our acquaintance we were friendly with each 
other on the basis of mutual Communist sympathies.” This is just not so. 
The basis of our relations was primarily scholarly interest. As I said in my 
testimony, I considered him a leading expert in the field of Inner Asiatic and 
Chinese relations (Hearings of the Committee on the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Part I: p. 328); and he on his part was very receptive to my ideas on 


rs 
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Chinese history and society. Although our relations became “less and less 
cordial” (p. 327), they were maintained in the academic field until 1947 (p. 331). 

(2) This leads up to Lattimore’s second misrepresentation. Allegedly I tried 
to create the impression that after I “finally stopped being a Communist in 1939” 
I broke off relations with him. I neither made such a claim, nor is it justified 
by my testimony, which documents in considerable detail the continuation of 
our relations until 1947. 

(3) Lattimore calls “the flimsy statements by which Wittfogel attempted to 
show that I knew he was a Communist * * * complete nonsense.” And to 
prove his point he invokes the very method which he so eagerly ascribes to his 
critics. First he disregards my many relevant remarks, and then he tries to 
create the impression that all I did to indicate that I was a Communist was to 
smile at him. As my testimony states, I had indicated my political past in dif- 
ferent ways to Lattimore. For instance, “all our talks about Chi the son and 
Chi the father made sense only in connection with the background of the Chis’ 
story when it was perfectly clear that we were dealing with a man who had 
this Communist background, and my relations were in the same set” (p. 301). 
How we!l Lattimore understood my position is shown by a letter that he wrote 
to Frederick V. Field immediately after a trip we had made together in the first 
week of September 1935. In this letter, dated September 27 and identified as 
Exhibit No. 492 in the Hearings of your Committee, Lattimore wrote: “I have 
just been traveling with Wittfogel who, as you probably know and I dimly sus- 
pect, is a bit of a heretic from either the Stalinist or Trotskyist point of view, 
when it comes to the bourgeois feudal controversy over the nature of Chinese 
society.” Thus, Lattimore related my position not to any conservative, liberal, 
or social democratic views, but to the views of the two most prominent protag- 
onists in the Communist movement of that day, Stalin and Trotsky; and he felt 
that my interpretation of Chinese society differed, but only ‘a bit,” from theirs. 
Lattimore’s description shows him not only “dimly,” but very clearly aware both 
of my ideological and political orientation. 

(4) Throughout his attack on me, Lattimore tries to prove that, contrary to 
my al'eged claims, he was no Communist. To quote him directly: “He [Witt- 
fogel] has attempted to show that at that time [in 1935 and 1986] I knew he was 
a Communist and must therefore have been one myself.” Lattimore’s assertion 
that I called him a Communist again misrepresents the facts. In my testimony 
I carefully distinguished between party membership and a pro-Soviet attitude. 
Senator Smith asked me, “Do you know whether or not he [Lattimore] was a 
full-fledged member of the party?”’, and I answered: “No, I do not know.” But 
in commenting on his political development, I did say that he showed “a con- 
sistent pro-Soviet pattern,” which in the earlier days was accompanied by a 
somewhat “easy-going” ideological attitude (p. 309 ff.). 

(5) As a scholar I am especially concerned with the analysis and interpre- 
tation of Asiatic society in general and of Chinese society in particular; and it 
was just in these matters that Lattimore’s views for years lagged behind per- 
tinent Soviet tenets. In his statement before the Committee and also in other 
recent writings, Lattimore has sought to obscure the political meaning of the 
very important political issue underlying this seemingly academic argument. 
In his statement, Lattimore wrote: “Wittfogel also made the ridiculous asser- 
tion that the fact that I used the terms ‘feudal’ and ‘feudal survival’ in de- 
scribing Asiatic societies showed that I was a Communist. His claim that 
these terms are nothing but litmus papers for telling Communists from non- 
Communists is ridiculous.” In his attempt to confuse the issue completely, 
Lattimore notes that Esther S. Goldfrank (Mrs. K. A. Wittfogel) speaks of 
the survival of “feudal elements” in Japan. But if Lattimore thought that the 
mention of feudaiism in Japan would make my position absurd, why did he 
bother with my wife’s passing remark? Why didn’t he cite from my writings 
directly on this subject? Wasn't he familiar with these writings of mine, which 
distinguish sharply between the great managerially bureaucratic Oriental so- 
cieties of the Asiatic mainland and feudal Japan? On the contrary. Lattimore 
knew these writings so well that he quoted from them at length and approvingly 
in his Inner Asian Frontiers of China, published in 1940 (pp. 572, 39, 395 passim). 
And more, in this same publication, while speaking of Japan’s “feudal” aris- 
tocracy (p. 147), Lattimore was at great pains to explain why, as the result of 
“the prime factors of evolution and growth, which have been authoritatively 
classified by Wittfogel” (p. 370), China’s early and not quite European type of 
feudalism (pp. 369 ff.) was superseded by a “bureaucratically administered 
empire” (p. 375; ef. also pp. 368, 369, 373, 376 ff.). 
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In March 1944, a few months before he went on his widely discussed trip to 
the USSR with our then vice president, Henry A. Wallace, Lattimore in a review 
of certain recent Russian writings on China still noted that Stalin’s concept of 
“feudal survivals’ was among the “paramount Communist theses” that “a 
Communist writerhas * * * to maintain” when dealing with China (Pacific 
Affairs, March 1944, p. 83). And in this same article, which otherwise highly 
praised the Soviet studies under review, he objected to the “emphasis on ‘feudal’ 
thought later than the Christian era” for China; and he noted that “the social 
data are somewhat obscured by loosely used terms like ‘semi-feudal’ and ‘feudal 
survivals’ ”’ (p. 86). 

I cannot enter into a full explanation here as to why the concept of ‘feudal 
survivals” is among the “paramount Communist theses” that “a Communist 
writer has * * * to maintain.” Suffice it to say that it obscures the true 
nature of Oriental despotism with its managerial functions and its bureaucracy 
as a ruling and exploiting class. The masters of the USSR were quick to see 
the devastating implications of such a historie precedent for their own despotic 
class rule and the appropriateness of a “feudal” ersatz formula that one-sidedly 
stresses the property issue and conveniently bides the dangers of a totalitarian 
apparatus state. But they were also extremely careful not to propagandize so 
explosive an arguinent. Thus it was that in 1935, when I began to familiarize 
Lattimore with the concept of Asiatic society, I myself was not yet fully aware 
of all its political implications. And Lattimore, despite his pro-Soviet leanings, 
upheld until 1944 a theory, which seemed cnly “a bit” heretic and which was 
scientifically so productive. 

(6) In the late 1940’s Lattimore shifted to the “feudal” position, which was 
being upheld with increasing rigidity by the Communist world outside the 
borders of the USSR. In his statement before your Committee, he defended his 
later use of the form “‘semifeudal” as accurate: and this he has evory right 
to do; but he failed to explain his changed position—and this poses a serious 
problem. 

Lattimore’s assertion that in my testimony I had described the terms “feudal” 
and “feudal survivals” as litmus papers for telling Communists from non-Com- 
munists is a complete distortion of what I said; and his quip: “I am sorry 
that I did not know the Communists had a patent on the term ‘semifeudal’” 
confuses the issue further. In a democracy, any student is free to employ what- 
ever interpretation or terminology he chooses; and a number of writers have 
used “feudal” designations naively and in good faith. In my testimony I 
warned expressly and strongly against “narrow word catching,” and against 
accusing those who applied the term “feudal” naively to agrarian Asia of having 
Communist leanings (Hearings I: p. 338 ff.). jsut Lattimore, who knew in 
the fall of 1935 that the “feudal” issue was part of the Communist controversy 
over the character of Chinese society, who upheld in his main scientific work 
(1940) the bureaucratic and not the feudal interpretation of imperial China, 
and who recognized up to the time of his 1944 trip to the USSR that the “feudal” 
interpretation of traditional China was Communist-promoted and scientifically 
harmful, did not live in what I, in my testimony, called “the innocence of 
paradise” (p. 239). Lattimore must justify his new position with convincing 
scientific arguments. If he fails to do so, it will certainly be viewed, as he him- 
self formerly viewed this position, as an acceptance of one of the “paramount 
Communist theses” in the field of Oriental studies. 

(7) Lattimore has placed with your Committee several of my letters, which 
were written in 1940, 1941, and 1945, and which give evidence of our friendly 
personal relations and my high regard for his major scientific work, Jnner 
{sian Frontiers of China. By referring to his book as the “Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft (economics and society) of the oases,” IT was p'aying on the title 
of my own book, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas (China’s Economics and 
Society). This is quite understandable, for Lattimore had used my key con- 
cepts in his analysis of the oases of Inner Asia, and he had also discussed the 
development of Chinese society in terms of factors which, to quote him again, 
“have been authoritatively classified by Wittfogel.” Indeed, I had every reason 
to be satisfied with a book, which in its historical and institutional analysis 
so faithfully followed my ideas. 

To be sure, the fact that Lattimore, in the late 30’s and early 40’s and under 
my influence, was upholding the “bureaucratic” interpretation of Asiatic society 


against the Soviet-promoted “feudal” view does not mean that he was opposed 
politically to a crucial Communist position. When a prominent English Com- 
munist told Mr. Carter in 1934 that my disagreement with the Soviet interpreta- 
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tion of Asiatic society was purely “academic” (Hearings I: p. 340), be ex- 
pressed what many prominent Communists outside the Soviet Union thought, 
not only then but for years afterwards. Dr. Chi Ch’ao-ting in his Key Economic 
Areas occasionally applied the term “semifeudal” to China, but essentially he 
upheld the classical ‘Asiatic’ view. The leading theoretician of the English 
Communist Party, R. P. Dutt, in his introduction to a pamphlet entitled, Kart 
Mare: Articles on India, and published by the Indian Communist Party in 
Bombay in 1948, consistently upheld Marx’ version of the classicial non-feudal 
interpretation of Asiatic society. Thus it may be said that Lattimore’s later 
adjustment to the “feudal” and Soviet-promoted concept is politically significant, 
whereas his early adherence to the “Asiatic” interpretation, when viewed in 
the context of international Communist usage of the time, merely expressed 
preference for a less favored, but permissible ideological variant. 

(8) The intricacies of Lattimore’s ideological development explain in large 
degree, but not completely, my aftitude toward him over the years. Asa former 
Communist, I had decided to rebuild my life on an essentially scholarly basis; 
and while my evaluation of the ideas of Marx and Lenin underwent great and 
continuous change, I was happy in the middle 30’s to establish relations with 
such persons as Lattimore, who not only shared my professional interest in 
Chinese society, but who also accepted the key tenets of my interpretation. 

'The letters of mine which Lattimore put in the record were undoubtedly chosen 
to demonstrate my esteem for his writings; and in this respect they are extreme 
rather than typical. However, they indicate the essentially scientific and per- 
sonal quality of our conversations and correspondence. In our exchange of 
opinions, political argument played no great part. But there were times when 
it did. I attach herewith photostatic copies of four letters written me by Latti- 
more in 1942, 1944, 1946, and 1947, respectively, as well as photostatie copies of 
two letters that I wrote him in 1944 and 1947, respectively, all of which have a 
direct bearing on the statement he made before your Committee. 

(a) Lattimore’s letter of April 20, 1942, shows that our relations were by no 
means free of open political disagreement. (Some of our earlier arguments I 
have indicated in my testimony.) In this letter Lattimore answers my criticism 
of his stand on certain Communist problems. His argument is typical of the 
attitude he has maintained toward me throughout these years, the attitude of 
a man who knows little about Communism and who considers himself neither 
an anti-Communist nor a pro-Communist. Like his letter of September 27, 1935, 
this letter refutes his claim that he was unaware of my background: Lattimore 
distinguishes me from both Browder and Freda Utley; but these two (a then 
top-ranking Communist and a former Communist) are his only points of reference. 

(0) Lattimore has sought to characterize our relations in 1944 and 1945 on 
the basis of the letter I wrote him on March 4, 1945, while carefully omitting to 
mention the sharp political argument we had in the fall of 1944 concerning Joseph 
Barnes and the future of Korea (ef. Hearings: p. 327 ff.). Lattimore’s letter 
of October 3, 1944, mentions my “violent personal attack” on his “old friend” ; 
and it also supplies evidence that this initial clash was followed by such a “force- 
ful presentation of political opinions” on my part that he was “completely dazed.” 
In my letter of November 5, 1944, I criticized him for failing to answer questions 
raised in my previous letter (written, as he says, on September 24, but of which 
I have no copy at hand) ; and I felt there was no point in continuing the political 
argument since I encountered a “psychological situation, which it is probably 
wise to accept as definite, at least for the time being.” 

(c) However, since I still considered Lattimore the leading American authority 
in the Inner Asian field and since, in his book Solution in Asia, he, despite some 
compromise formulations, did not embrace the feudal interpretation of Chinese 
society, I endeavored to keep our political differences in the background. So on 
March 4, 1945, I wrote him the “nice” letter, which I referred to in my testimony 
(p. 328) and which Lattimore put into the record. 

I am not proud of this letter. However, such a phrase as “an expert to end 
all experts” was, if Lattimore cared to remember our previous conversations 
hardly the flattering epithet he wants others to believe it was. But aside from 
this, anyone who reads this letter of mine carefully, will see that I praised 
Lattimore essentially, if fulsomely, for the problems he raised and not for the 
solutions he offered. And while I did not elaborate on our political differences, 
1 expressly indicated, in the last sentence, that such differences did exist. Sig- 
nificantly, Lattimore’s statement neither quotes nor paraphrases this critical last 
sentence. 





$ 
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(ad) The three letters written in 1946 and 1947 clearly refute the description 
that Lattimore gave your Committee of our final break in the latter vear. Says 
Lattimore in his statement: “During 1947 we had a disagreement over bis invita- 
tion to me, at the end of 1946, to write an introduction to his History of Chinese 
Society: Liao. I asked him to be allowed to read the book before writing the 
introduction, and I am afraid that I indicated that I would not write an introduc- 
tion without being given a chance to form my own opinion about the work I was 
supposed to sponsor in this way” (Galley 78). 

Lattimore’s story is as specific as it is false. In the first place, and as our 
correspondence shows, I invited him to write the introduction not “at the end of 
1946” but in 1944. In the second place, it was Lattimore who, in his letter of 
December 18, 1946, reopened the subject by asking whether I still wanted his 
introduction; and in doing so, he did not mention the manuscript. Thus his 
statement that his entirely reasonable request for the manuscript “didn’t seem to 
suit Wittfogel” is a fairy tale behind which he has hidden the real reason for our 
break. 

In my letter of January 24, 1947, I said politely, but firmly, that we needed 
no introduction by him. Under these circumstances, I naturally made no refer- 
ence to the manuscript; and Lattimore’s letter of January 29, 1947, which once 
more reasserts his eagerness to write the introduction (“ * * * I should 
feel very much honored by such an association with such an important piece of 
work”), correctly states the reason for my not sending him the manuscript: “To 
be quite frank with you, I thought that since you had never sent me a copy of the 
manuscript, or of proofs, * * * that you were hinting that you no longer 
needed an introduction by me.” 

In my letter of January 24, 1947, which cancelled our previous arrangement 
about the introduction, I expressed the wish that our scientific relations be 
maintained. But at the same time I clearly emphasized the differences in our 
political attitudes. In his recent statement Lattimore falsely lays our break to 
my unwillingness to let him see the Liao manuscript. But in his letter of 
January 29, 1947, he showed that he was thoroughly aware of our political differ- 
ences, which were indeed the sole basis for my decision. 

Lattimore’s account of our break as given in his statement concludes as it 
began—with misrepresentation: “* * * after several letters I heard no more 
from him.’ The fact of the matter is that in my letter of March 19, 1947, I had 
refuted his mendacious political assertion with his own writings (pp. 330 ff.) ; 
and this letter Lattimore failed to answer—on paper. And when he remarked 
to me subsequently at a meeting in Princeton: “You were probably pleased that 
you caught me with the one about the Mikado” (p. 333), he terminated in a cheap 
and ugly way what had been originally, at least on my part, a genuine and pro- 
ductive friendship. 

(9) At least on my part. In making this qualification, I do not mean to say 
that in the middle 30’s Lattimore did not have a genuinely friendly attitude 
toward me. I have every reason to believe that he did. But the documents that 
have come to light recently show Lattimore, from the middle 30's on, intensifying 
his relations with Soviet representatives and pro-Communist Americans; and 
although Lattimore’s interest in—and sympathy for—the USSR was clear 
enough, he was careful not to express in conversations with me the blunt pro- 
Soviet attitude that emerges from letters such as the one he wrote to E. C. 
Carter on July 10, 1938. Lattimore’s way of handling political disagreements 
as evidenced by our correspondence permitted him to hide ideas even from so 
close a scientific friend as I was. Usually he listened attentively to all argu- 
ments; and when they were critical of the USSR, as indeed they were from the 
early days of our friendship on, he nodded thoughtfully, claimed lack of com- 
petence, and let it go at that. 

(10) These facts may make more understandable not only my own relations 
to Lattimore, but also the relations to him of many others, who, since they were 
probably less experienced politically than I, were even more easily misled as to 
his real political acts and intentions. If I had known the full extent of Latti- 
more’s relations with the representatives of the USSR and with their many 
foreign friends, I would surely have been more critical of him even before 1939; 
and our relations would certainly have deteriorated much faster after that date. 

I make this statement in order to explain rather than to excuse my own develop- 
ment. And I make it about facts that were dynamic and changing rather than 
static and set. Today I am not the political person I was in the 30's, although 
it was during that decade that I gradually disassociated myself from the Com- 
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munist orbit. And as far as I can judge, the Lattimore of 1952 is not the Latti- 
more of the 30’s either, although his behavior during that decade, as recent 
investigations have disclosed, show him already willing in the 30's to take the 
course that he has followed ruthlessly since. Realizing how Lattimore’s special 
and unusual talents were increasingly furthering the aims of total power, we 
should examine more than this single man, who without doubt did great harm to 
the free world. We should study the entire political nexus that encourages the 
Lattimores, for the world that admires the Lattimores is disastrously related 


to the world that breeds them. 
Kari A. WITTFOGEL. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of May 1952. 

[SEAL] MADELINE F. Scutty, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 

Commission expires March 30, 1953. 





Exursit 1380-A 


Tue JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Ruxton, Mp., April 20, 1952. 


Dear Kart Avaust: First, a piece of news which I know you will be glad to 
hear, if you have not heard of it already. T’ao Hsi-sheng escaped from Hong- 
kong and is now in Chungking. This news from Liu Yu-Wan, via Hu Shih. 

Second, a belated word of thanks to you and Esther for the visit with you, 
which refreshed me more than I ean say. I am only disappointed that Eleanor 
was again unable to meet Esther. 

I have just sent buck the General Introduction. As I said when I saw you, 
many of the marginalia are not to be taken too seriously. They are just things 
that occurred to me while reading your introductory remarks, without having 
the opportunity to see the main text. 

In reading your remarks, in your letter, about “watchmaker” problems—the 
delicate, specialized approach in contrast with the crude or amateur approach, I 
think I can fairly say that I appreciate many of your criticisms, without being 
able to share them. Like anybody who tries to study and understand China, I 
have in recent years heard a lot about Communism. And when you learn about 
Communism and China, it naturally overlaps to include, at least to a certain 
extent, Communism & Russia. 

Now the main point about Communism, so far-as I am concerned, is that I 
am no Marxist. I have never read Das Kapital, much less studied it. I have 
never read Lenin. Therefore when I hear Communists presenting Commu- 
nistic arguments, based on specialized “watchmaker” interpretations of Marx 
& Lenin, I cannot judge them as if I were a watchmaker myself. I can only 
form my own judgments on political problems and methods according to my 
own non-specialized, non-Marxist qualifications. 

But for the same reason, when I hear specialized anti-Communist arguments 
which are also based on a specialized knowledge of Marx and Lenin, I am equally 
compelled to continue following my own crude, general, non-specialized judg- 
ments. 

Thus, if I were to have an argument with Earl Browder, and disagree with 
him, I should not necessarily consider myself an anti-Communist. But in the 
same way, if I were to disagree with Freda Utley, I should not necessarily con- 
sider myself a pro-Communist. 

But, human nature being what it is, in the one case Browder would probably 
call me an anti-Communist, while in the other, Utley would probably call me a 
pro-Communist. 

You are in a different classification. You should, therefore, respect those 
intellectual responsibilities which are yours, because of their qualifications. But 
I must equally respect my own classification. 

These are very hurried thoughts while waiting to catch a train to Philadelphia. 

AS ever, 
OwEN. 





= 
+ 
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Exurisir No. 1380-B 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 
Washington, October 3, 1944. 
Dr. K. A. WITTFOGEL, 
Chinese History Project, Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia University, New York, New York, 

Dear Kart Avueust: Forgive my having taken so long to answer your letter 
of September 24. I have been working mostly at home without a secretary, so 
my correspondence has fallen behind. 

I am really eager to see your Liao manuscript as a whole, and the additional 
pages on Qara-Khitay will be especially interesting. I shall read it with 
envy as well as admiration. It seems an endless time since I have been able 
to do any new work or fresh thinking on these problems which once so en- 
grossed me. I sometimes get very despondent because in these years I have 
accumulated a certain number of books; but most of these I have not even 
been able to read. The Liao manuscript was so promising in its early stages 
that I am sure the finished work is going to be really important. 

About my contining myself to conventional phrases during your brief visit 
here, the fact is that I was completely dazed. I thought we were meeting as 
old friends for the first time in a long period and was at a loss as to what 
to say when you opened with a violent personal attack on another old friend 
for whom I have as much respect as I do for you. You followed that up by 
a very forceful presentation of political opinions on which I, myself, have 
either no opinion or only an unformed or half-formed opinion. In such cases 
I find it very difficult to be expected to endorse somebody else’s strongly held 
opinions, even if I know that his opinion is based on experience and knowledge. 
I still cling to the privilege of what I believe is known legally as the “Scotch 
Verdict”—that is, the right to say that I don’t know. 

With the best regards and hoping to see you when I come up to New York. 

Very sincerely, 
Owen 
OWEN LATTIMORE. 


NOVEMBER 5, 44 

DeaR Owen: Your last letter did not answer the questions raised in my 
letter. Please, permit me therefore not to answer your letter either. The pat 
tern of our correspondence evidently reflects a psychological situation, which 
it is probably wise to accept as definite, at least for the time being, 

Of course, I am glad to notice your continued interest in my work. Yes, 
the Liao manuscript is completed: half of if went to Philadelphia the other 
day. Although work on the Ch’ing, T’ang, Chin, and Ch'in and Han periods 
may still require much effort and time, Liao ought to be out in the spring or 
summer of 1945. 

You remember my dream of having Professor Tawney and you write fore- 
words. Tawney, who twice agreed to do so, came finally to the conclusion that 
he ought to spend a couple of weeks studying the manuscript before formulating 
a preface or foreword. He will not be able to devote himself so long to this 
job, so we shall have to do without him—for Liao. 

I think that there is something in his attitude which is right, but I am 
equally sure that your case is different. You are much closer to our prob- 
lems; you will get an over-all picture much faster. It would be fine if you 
could come to New York, as you once suggested, to look the matter over, I 
am aware how busy you are, but having just reread your Inner Asian Frontiers 
(which are required reading in my Columbia class), I feel most vividly how 
close Liao is to your life work. It would be fine if we could discuss the question 
soon, here, or wherever you wish. 

Yours cordially, 
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ExHipBit 1380-C 
Tue JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


WALTER HINES PAGE SCHOOL OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
DecEMBER 18, 1946. 
Dr. Kart AuGUsT WITTFOGEL, 
Chinese History Project, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

DeAR Kart Avueust: This is just an interim note to tell you both how much 
I am impressed with your Liao Introduction and how warmly I appreciate 
your very generous remarks about me personally. I look forward to a careful 
and detailed study of the Introduction, and still more to the eventual publication 
of the entire work. 

In view of your own very careful and complete introduction, and in view 
of the fact that the work of printing and publication is now so far advanced, 
I assume that you do not wish me to write a special introduction. It would 
look very thin and unsubstantial in comparison with your terrific assemblage 
of documentation! 

With warm regards for the Christmas season. 

Sincerely, 
Owen 
OweEN LATTIMORE. 
OL/m 





Exutisir No. 1380—-D 
JANUARY 24, 1947. 
Professor OWEN LATTIMORE, 
Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland, 

DEAR OWEN: Please forgive me for not answering your good letter of December 
18th before this. George was here between the two holidays and I was busy 
with conferences. Immediately afterwards I went to Seattle with him to con- 
tribute whatever small experience I have to the crystallization and development 
of his research group. He is building a very fine Far Eastern Institute. 

I am giad that you like the General Introduction to our Liao volume. The 
question of whether, in view of my “very careful and complete introduction,” a 
special introduction by you is still needed took me by surprise. Indeed your 
feeling that another introduction would suffer by comparison certainly seems 
a Chinese way of being polite. However, it is true that I tried to incorporate 
as many of your relevant ideas as possible, and it is good to know that you are 
so well satisfied with the results. If it weren't for this, I should be even more 
reluctant to accept your implied suggestion not to insist upon another intro- 
duction to the General Introduction. 

As you well know, you have had little time for scientific contacts with me 
since your trip to the U. S. 8S. R. with Henry Wallace. This I regret, for I feel 
that different political attitudes should not interfere with scholarly relations. 
In fact, I have a great many scientific friends whose political opinions differ 
strongly from mine. Surely it should be possible for us also to meet on these 
terms. 

Good wishes to you and Eleanor for the New Year, 

Sincerely Yours, 


Kari A, WITTFOGEL, 
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ExHIBIT No. 1380-E 


THE JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


WALTER HINES PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
JANUARY 29, 1947. 
Dr. Kart A, WITTFOGEL, 
Chinese History Project, Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR KARL AUGUST: Many thanks for your letter of January 24. 

I should not only be very glad to write an introduction for your Liao volume; 
I should feel very much honored by such an association with such an important 
piece of work. To be quite frank with you, I thought that since you had never 
sent me a copy of the manuscript, or of the proofs, from which I could draw the 
material for framing the ideas which would need to be expressed in an intro- 
duction, that you were hinting that you no longer needed an introduction by 
me. So I thought the graceful thing to do would be to offer, with as much 
Chinese politeness as possible, not to write an introduction. 

As far as concerns any difference between us in political attitudes, the adjust- 
ment of the relations between us depends more on you than it does on me, 
Your political opinions are much stronger than mine, and much more vehemently 
expressed. I am not conscious of any awkwardness except on occasions when 
you devote a great deal of energy, and some very vivid language, to trying to 
convert me from opinions which I do not hold. 

With all good wishes to you and Esther for 1947, 

Sincerely as ever, 
Owen 
OwEN LATTIMORE. 


Mr. Morris. Next is the sworn statement of Eugene Staley dated 
May 27, 1952. 

Senator Watkins. It may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit 1381” and is as 
follows:) 


Exutpit No. 1381 


STATE OF New YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 
LUGENE STALey, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 
My name is Alvah Eugene Staley, but my customary practice is to call myself 
simply “‘Eugene Staley.” 
I am an economist. I am referred to in “Who’s Who in America”, Vol. 27 
(1952-19538), as follows: 

“STALEY (Alvah), Eugene, economist: b. Friend, Neb., July 3, 1906; s. 
Alvah H. and Helen Teresa (Browne) 8.; A. B., magna cum laude, Hastings 
Coll., Hastings, Neb., 1925; Ph. D., U. of Chicago, 1928; study and research 
(fellowship of Social Science Research Council) in Geneva, Paris, Berlin, 
Kiel, London and the Balkans, 1929-31; m. Phyllis Eugenia Parker, Dec. 
19, 19386; children—Pamela Myrick, Thomas Eugene, Asst. prof. economics, 
U. of Chicago, 1931-37; asst. prof. (on leave from U. of Chicago), Grad. 
Inst. Internat. Studies, Geneva, Switzerland, 1934-35; asso. prof., later 
prof. internat. economic relations, Fletcher Sch. of Law and Diplomacy, 
1937-44, on leave for govt. service, 1943-44; prof. internat. economic rela- 
tions Sch. of Advanced Internat. Studies and Foreign Service Training 
Center, Washington, D. C., 1944-45; director Bay Region Div. of Am, 
Council, Inst. Pacific Relations, 1945; teaching Grad. Sch. of Business, 
Stanford U., 1945-46; executive dir. World Affairs Council of Northern 
Calif., 1947-49; research associate, Hoover Inst. and Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford U., also cons. Stanford Research Institute, 
1948-50; economist Stanford Research Institute since 1950. Government 
work as economist with Administrator of Export Control, Bur. of Budget, 
Dept. of State, UNRRA: mem. UNRRA mission to China, 1944; mem. 
Secretariat U. N. charter conf., 1945; cons. econ. affair United Nations; 
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senior economist Cuban Mission of International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development, 1950. Mem. Am. Economic Assn., American Political 
Science Association, Council on Foreign Relations, American Institute of 
Pacilic Relations, Foreign Policy Assn, Author or coauthor books relating 
to field since 1930. Home: 455 Seale Av., Palo Alto, Calif. Office: Stan- 
ford Research Inst., Stanford, Calif.” 

At the hearing on September 25, 1951, conducted by the Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate To Investigate The Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws, Mr. 
Kenneth Colegrove mentioned ny name in the following extract from the testi- 
mony (p. 920, Printed Record of the Hearings of the Subcommittee Investigat- 
ing The Institute of Pacific Relations, Part 3): 

“Tne CHAIRMAN. You have named certain people who were present at 
that meeting as belonging to that particular group that favored Communist 
China and the Kremlin. Have you named all of them that you can recall 
who belonged to that group’ 

“Mr. CoL_ecrove. I see one other name I should have thought of, Mr. 
Benjamin H. K:zer, who is very decidedly of that group; sometimes Eugene 
Staley, Professor Staley.” 

I have never belonged to any such group and the imputation that at any 
time I was actuated by anything except a strong concern for the national inter- 
est of the American people, and in a manner to defeat the aims of the Kremlin 
and its Communist leadership, is completely false. I have never been a Com- 
munist, or a member of the Communist Party, or a fellow-traveler, and any 
implication or suggestion that I have been is completely untrue and does me 
irreparable damage. 

Mr. Colegrove testified that in an advisory conference of Far Eastern specialists 
held by the State Department on October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, “one group was very 
obviously pro-American in its thinking, put America first, that is, foreign policy 
must serve the national interest of the American people,” while another group 
“tended to be sympathetic to Communistic China and very, very considerate of 
the Kremlin.” In answer to a question by Senator Ferguson whether this latter 
group “were favoring, in your opinion, the Communist line rather than the good 
interests of the United States of America?’ Mr. Colegrove replied, “That was 
my impression.” The testimony continued: 

“Senator Fercuson. From what was said? 

“Mr. CoLecrove. Yes. 

“Senator EastLanp. Did they advocate economic aid to Communist China? 

“Mr. CoLeGRovE. Yes, very, very strongly. 

“Senator Ferauson. And recognition of Communist China? 

“Mr. CoLeEGROVE. Immediate recognition of Communist China, and were very 
much opposed to a Pacific pact.” 

Mr. Colegrove named a number of participants who, in his opinion, comprised 
this group and, in answer to the Chairman’s question, “Have you named all of 
them that you can recall who belonged to that group?” he added: 

“Mr. CoLeGROvE. * * * sometimes Eugene Staley, Professor Staley.” (Printed 
record of the Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, Part 3, pp. 919, 920, 
921.) 

I desire to make two points, the first with reference to my part in the con- 
ference itself, the second on my general attitude toward Communism, 

First, my remarks in the conference were based on a very strong concern for 
the national interest of the American people and were distinctly directed toward 
finding ways to defeat the aims of the Kremlin and its Communist leadership in 
China and all over the world. This is plainly shown by the stenographic tran- 
script published subsequent to Mr. Colegrove’s testimony. Mr. Colegrove himself 
apparently recognized this fact when he had an opportunity to read the tran- 
script, for he testified again on October 12, 1951, and this time omitted to men- 
tion my name, though he claimed that his original testimony with respect to 
various other people was supported by the transcript. 

Permit me to cite the following pages of the transcript, which report my 
main statements in the conference. References are to the subcommittee’s printed 
Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, Part 5, Appendix. 

(P. 1562.) I asked a question of Mr. George Kennan, prefacing it with a state- 
ment that Marxist doctrine had predicted proletarian revolutions in the most 
advanced capitalist countries and that this had been “a great failure as a fore- 
cast,” but that now apparently the Russians had shifted the emphasis in their 
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strategic thinking and planning to the so-called backward countries like China 
and the rest of Asia. 

(P. 1576.) 1 proposed that we analyze “what are the interests of the United 
States in relation to China?” After stating a number of possible fornrulations, 
I said, “expressing my own view” our “dominant concern” should be the interest 
which I had described as “whether or not China's regime is tied to the apron 
strings of Russia,’ and I added that “what we are mainly interested in is (that) 
the power of the Soviet Union should not be augmented by having subservient 
regimes in China and all through Asia. * * *” 

(P. 1595.) I referred to Mr. Stassen’s proposal for a greatly stepped-up posi- 
tive program of American economic aid to strengthen non-Communist Asia 
against Communism as “a broad and constructive concept.” (The rest of the 
first sentence or two is mixed up in the reporting, but this much is clear, and this 
was my meaning.) Then I asked him whether “maybe we haven’t more to gain 
from the standpoint of American interests” by using United Nations agencies 
whenever we can for this sort of effort, thus lessening the charges of “imperial- 
ism” against us and “setting up as against a Marxist internationalism the United 
Nations type of more voluntary intemationalism and doing everything we can 
to boost that * * *?” 

(Pp. 1620-21.) I suggested measures to improve the preparation of the per 
sonnel we send to Asia on Point Four operations, urging that in this way we 
could “derive very great political values for the United States.” Specifically, I 
recommended that Point Four personnel should be briefed on political matters, 
“the kind of attitudes they will find towards the United States as they get to 
talking with people, the kind of attitudes they will find toward Russia, whut the 
Russian propaganda has been in the urea * * * At least so they will be 
informed so that in a cafe one day if it is thrown up to them that the United 
States has consistently tried to dominate the country and a lot of misinforma- 
tion is involved in it at least they know some of the elementary answers to it.” 

(P. 1641.) I opposed economic aid to Communist China, recommending instead 
a policy of “judicious disinterestedness.” I concluded: “In other words, help 
the countries more that are more friendly to us.” 

(Pp. 1666-7). On the question of recognition of the Communist regime in 
China, my statement was: “In general, the view that Mr. Herod first expressed, 
and expressed very ably, seems right to me, so I am not going to discuss that 
any more.” Mr. William R. Herod, President of the International General Elec 
tric Company, had not favored immediate recognition, but had advised recogniz- 
ing if and when the Communists attained the positions of having complete 
control of the machinery of state, “unless in the meantime there has been some 
other factor” (p. 1659). I went on to consider public opinion in relation to 
possible recognition and quoted in that connection four points made by Mr. 
Roger Lapham on his return to San Francisco from his ECA mission in China. 
I quoted these points from a resolution that had just been formally adopted by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. The fourth of these points advised 
“aeceptance of the fact that we may soon have to recognize, in such areas as 
they control, the Communist government as the de facto government, and be pre- 
pared to recognize it whether we like it or not,” just as we had found it expedi- 
ent to recognize the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and other countries whose regimes 
we do not particularly admire. 

My own view at the time on the recognition problem was based principally 
on two thoughts: (1) that nonrecognition is not a very effective weapon, and 
at the same time has the effect of cutting us off from possibly useful sources of 
information and means of action on behalf of American citizens, and (2) that 
recognition might have some value in holding open the possibility of an eventual 
defection of the Chinese Communist regime from the Kremlin, as had hap- 
pened with Tito in Yugoslavia. The merits of these tactical views are, of 
course, debatable; but to suggest, as Mr. Colegrove seemed to do, that persons 
willing to contemplate recognition of Communist China under the conditions of 
the autumn of 1949 (before the Communist aggression in Korea) were there- 
fore “sympathetic” to Communist China and the Kremlin and not “pro-Ameri- 
can” is quite unwarranted. Imputations of this kind definitely weaken our 
side, because they tend to prevent full consideration of any tactics except those 
dictated by the most simple emotional responses. 

Second, as to my general attitude, I believe deeply and honestly in the prin- 
ciples of freedom on which the American government and the American eco- 
nomie and social system are founded, and I am decidedly opposed to the phil- 
osophy, aims, and practices of Communism and Communist regimes. The Com- 
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munist world movement is in my view the greatest menace in the world today, 
both to America and to the broad interests of humanity. It seems superfluous 
to add, though I am glad to do so for the record, that I have never been a 
member of the Communist Party and have never sought to advance the Com- 
munist cause of propaganda through “front” activities or in other ways. Far 
from looking to the Communist “line’’ for guidance in my conclusions as a 
social scientist or in my efforts to assist in public education on world affairs, 
I have consistently opposed key Communist doctrines and have on numerous 
crucial issues advocated policies such as no one “considerate of the Kremlin” 
could possibly advocate. This is true not only lately but over the years. Spe- 
cifically : 

a. My book War and the Private Investor: A Study in the Interrelations of 
Diplomacy and International Private Investment, published in 1935, reaches 
conclusions directly contrary to the Marxist-Leninist dogma on issues very im- 
portant to Communists. 

b. In 1940-41, before Germany had attacked the Soviet Union, the Communist 
line was that the war in Europe was an “imperialist war,’ and American Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers were urging,America to stay neutral. I was pub- 
licly urging that American interests would be gravely jeopardized by a Hitler 
victory and that we should intervene to any extent necessary to prevent it. 
(See my article, “The Myth of the Continents,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1941.) 

ec. I have strongly supported, by public speeches or writings, the Truman Doc- 
trine for containment of Communist aggression, the Marshall Plan, the United 
States proposals for international control of atomic energy, the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the military organization based on it, the United Nations resistance 
to Communist aggression in Korea, and the present rearmament program of 
the United States and its allies. All of these things are anathema to Commu- 
nists and those who follow the Communist line. 

EvGENE STALEY. 

Sworn to before me this 27th day of May, 1952. 

[SEAL] Tuomas P. Dunn, 

Notary Public, State of New York. 

Commission Expires March 30, 1954. 


Mr. Morris. I would now like to introduce a sworn statement by 
Edward C. Carter, dated June 10, 1952, entitled “A personal view of 
the IPR 1925-1952 by E. C. Carter.” 

Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1382” and is 
as follows :) 

Exutsit No. 1382 


A PersonaL VIEW OF THE INSTITUTE OF Paciric RELATIONS, 1925-1952 


(By Edward C. Carter) 
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FOREWORD 


Here recorded are some personal impressions of the important events in 
the story of the Institute of Pacific Relations over the past twenty-seven years. 
The IPR record is one of which thousands of citizens in this and other coun- 
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tries are proud. It is indeed the record of an unusual organization. It is a 
society which, by committing itself to painstaking and objective scholarship, has 
enlisted the enthusiasm of a great company of men and women from business, 
banking, academic, and professional life in an unfolding process of research, 
discussion, and publication. 

It is an organization that has attracted mature minds from many countries 
that were united in a common belief. They held that the process and power 
of adding painstakingly to the world store of knowledge about the Pacific area 
would gradually remove the misunderstanding and ignorance that has cur- 
tained off from the Western world that half of mankind which dwells in Asia. 

Although the record which follows contains many pages, it is actually a 
severely condensed account. I believe it to be an accurate one, however. If it 
were extended many times, it would be found to be rich in detail and grounded 
in fact. Nevertheless it would differ sharply from the muddled story unfolded 
in the proceedings of Senator McCarran’s Subcommittee. So replete have the 
hearings been with half truths and innuendo that those familiar with the actual 
work of the Institute are convinced that the Subcommittee’s lawyer has at- 
tempted to prove the IPR subversive, rather than objectively to provide Senator 
McCarran and his associates with the true facts concerning the organization 
and its real record and achievements. 

This may or may not have been deliberate. There is no doubt, however, that 
the attorney has concentrated on the Institute’s correspondence files rather than 
its publications—on letters and informal inter-staff memoranda which were a 
necessary and legitimate part of its efforts to present all sides of a given 
study, rather than the study itself. In short, he has put the spotlight on the 
machinery of the organization, while virtually ignoring the finished product. 

Here I shall endeavor to tell the story of the Institute—the story of the final 
product as well as the machinery. This is the record of events as I saw them as 
an IPR officer for many years. But it does not tell the whole story. It should 
be read in connection with the Institute’s periodical reports, its published output 
and the letters and statements presented to the Subcommittee by William L. 
Holland, John K. Fairbank, Gerard Swope, Owen Lattimore, Jerome D. Greene, 
William W. Lockwood, and the many letters from Americans of eminent scholar- 
ship and integrity who have a first-hand knowledge of Asia and a long-time 
acquaintance with the IPR and its publications. 

215 East 72Np STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., April 23, 1952. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
What It Is 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is a non-partisan, non-governmental organi- 
zation with member councils at present in ten countries which have an interest 
in Asia. Its purpose is to carry on research and educational activities designed 
to create an informed public opinion in all countries on the problems of develop- 
ment of the Far East and the Pacific area. 

How The Organization Started 

The Institute grew out of a dawning awareness after World War I of the need 
of an intelligent understanding of Far Eastern affairs. There were few non 
governmental agencies dedicated to this subject. Two—the Roval Institute of 
International Affairs in London and the Council of Foreign Relations in New 
York—had grown out of private discussions by members of the British and 
American delegations at the Paris Peace Conference. A third—the Foreign 
Policy Association—had begun to hold meetings in New York. 

It was already apparent, however, that these groups were going to concen- 
trate primarily on European issues. The League of Nations and the other offi- 
cial international bodies (all of which had their headquarters in Europe) like- 
wise were focussing major attention on Kuropean problems. Even when situa- 
tions in other parts of the world were considered, there was an almost inevitable 
tendency to look at them through European eyes. 

Naturally this was viewed with concern in Far Eastern countries. It was not 
long before a group of prominent business men, educators and YMCA leaders in 
Hawaii began to protest that the Pacific area was being overlooked. Keenly 
aware of the vast new forces upsurging in Asia, these men expressed a need for 
an organization which would concentrate on the needs and developments of the 
far-flung region washed by the Pacifie Ocean. 

By 1924 this group in Hawaii had associated with itself Chinese, Japanese, 
Canadians, mainland Americans and others. Out of their efforts, the IPR was 
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born. It was organized formally at an international conference held in Honolulu, 
in 1925. The Hawaiian group had been inspired by YMCA leaders and the con- 
ference had been originally organized by YMCA people from Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines and the United States. 
But before it convened, there had been a demand for a more representative 
membership, and the YMCA leaders had farseeingly relinquished their spon- 
sorship and agreed to cooperate in the development of the Institute on a broad 
and wholly secular basis. 


What Countries Were Invited To Join The Institute? 

The founders of the IPR in Honolulu and their later associates in the coun- 
tries around the Pacific not only insisted from the first on the Institute’s being 
nongovernmental; they also insisted that it should be completely non-partisan, 
providing a platform for the expression of the widest possible variety of view- 
points. For example, the Honolulu leaders urged that trade unionists be in- 
cluded among the conference members so that labor’s opinions might be heard 
during the deliberations. At the same time, efforts were made to get the at- 
tendance of bankers, journalists and scholars in China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Korea, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 

By 1927, leaders from these seven countries had joined with Americans in 
deciding to enlist scholars, business men and others from additional countries 
with interests in the Pacific, in the work of the Institute. At first, a few of the 
Americans had hesitated about inviting Europeans to join the Institute, on the 
ground that membership should be limited to groups in those countries whose 
shores were washed by the Pacific Ocean. Those who took a broader view main- 
tained that the problems of the Pacific could not be studied scientifically unless 
help were received from all countries which exercised sovereignty in the Pacific 
area. The latter concept prevailed and it was agreed to establish contacts with 
people and institutions in the United Kingdom, Holland, France and the U. 8. 8. R. 
Although Portugal exercised sovereignty in Macao and Timur, no effort was made 
to enlist any of its citizens in the Institute’s effort. 

The Institute’s leaders, recognizing that Soviet Russia’s shores were also 
washed by the Pacific and that its influence in Asia and the Pacific area might 
have great potentiality, considered it desirable to seek collaboration of Oriental 
research scholars in Russia. Thus it was that the first General Secretary, Mr. 
J. Merle Davis (formerly a YMCA secretary in Japan), in connection with visits 
to England, France, and Holland was sent to Moscow in the winter of 1927-1928, 
in the hope of securing scholarly cooperation in Russia, and the formation of a 
Soviet IPR. This visit was followed by sending the Institute’s Conference Sec- 
retary, Charles F. Loomis, to Moscow in the summer of 1928, and a little later, 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe, the International Research Secretary (at that time a New 
Zealand citizen). 

The leaders of the IPR, not only those in Hawaii, but eminent Americans on 
the mainl.nd, like Ray Lyman Wilbur, Jerome D. Greene, Roland W. Boyden, 
Chester H. Rowell, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Carl L. Alsberg, and Norman F., 
Coleman, maintained that it was of the utmost importance to have the fullest 
possible Soviet collaboration. This was generally the position held by the rep- 
resentatives of all of the other countries participating inthe IPR. It was because 
of this that, following the visits to Russia by Mr. Davis, Mr. Loomis, and Dr. 
Condliffe, I made my visits to Russia and stimulated others in the IPR to do so. 
My first visit to Moscow was to accompany Mr. Jerome I). Greene (then a partner 
ot Lee, Higginson & Co.) whe was then chairman of the American IPR. We were 
seeking Soviet scholarly cooperation in the IPR while en route to the Kyoto 
Conference in 1929, Among those who accompanied us were Mr. Boyden, for- 
merly United States Observer with the Reparations Commission, and Joseph 
P. Chamberlain of Columbia University. 

In 1948, IPR Councils were formed in India and Pakistan. 

A menth before Pearl Harbor, the Japanese IPR ceased contact with the 
Institute and ordered the immediate return of the Japanese member of the 
International Secretariat. After the war, the Japanese IPR was reorganized 
and in 1949 permitted to renew its membership. 

Although contacts were established in 1927-1928 with Soviet Oriental scholars, 
an active Soviet IPR was not formed until the winter of 1934-1935. This 
Council contributed to the support of the Pacific Council in the years 1935, 1936, 
1937, 19388 and 1°39. Its leadership suffered greatly during World War II and 
the Secretariat's last contact with the Soviet IPR was in 1945, 
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The Role of the IPR’s International Conferences 

Between 1925 and 1950, the IPR sponsored ten international conferences, 
usually of a fortnight’s duration, as follows: Honolulu, 1927: Kyoto, Japan, 1920; 
Hangchow and Shanghai, 1931; Banff, Canada, 1988; Yosemite National Park, 
1936; Virginia Beach, Va., 1939; Mt. Tremblant, Canada, 1942; Hot Springs, Va., 
1945; Stratford-at-Avon, England, 1947; Lucknow, India, 1950. 

Here outstanding Far Eastern authorities and men and women of different 
professions from many countries gathered to discuss the problems of the Pacific 
area, freely and informally. To insure a frank give-and-take and the widest 
possible expression of views, newspaper reporters acting as reporters were 
excluded from the discussions. No delegate need hesitate to speak lest his 
remarks conflict with some official policy of his native land. Not the least 
among the values of IPR conferences was the fact that they were nonofficial 
private meetings where experts could exchange opinions without any fear of 
press misinterpretation. 

Months of preparation preceded each conference. Research monographs were 
prepared on each question on the agenda. The conference discussions were care- 
fully recorded and a final report published. 

The position of the national groups at the conferences Was unusual, as it 
was also in the membership of the national councils in each country. The public 
had become accustomed to conferences of bankers, Chambers of Commerce cot 
ferences, newspaper gatherings, trade-union conventions and a great number of 
assemblies of college and university professors. The IPR, in its membership and 
in the groups attending its conferences, attempted to cross these lines. Its 
goal was unique. It aimed to draw in to distinctive academie discussions and 
research the practical experience of members of all the foregoing groups. The 
conference personnel consisted of academic leaders, businessmen, bankers, 
editors, trade-unionists, women’s organizations. Here was something new, 
stimulating and highly productive. Concrete evidence of this important innova- 
tion will be found in the following lists of those who served as chairmen of the 
national council groups at the international conferences and in a sample list of 
the personnel of a single binational conference at Delhi in India. 

Conference Chairmen of National Member Groups 

it should be emphasized that the lists that immediately follow are simply the 
chairmen of the national groups. The total attendance at these conferences 
from all the national councils ranged from 150 to 250 members. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 1927 


Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Australia. Formerly Attorney General and Minister of 
Railways, State of Victoria, and subsequently Australian Ambassador in China 
und the United Stares. (Australian group) 

General Sir Arthur Currie, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., principal and vice chancellor, 
M-Gill University, Montreal. Formerly general officer commanding the Cana 
dian Corps in France during the First World War. (Canadian group) 

David Z. T. Yui, general secretary of the National Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of China, Shanghai. (Chinese group) 

Sir Frederick Whyte, K. C., 8. I., formerly president of the National Indian Legis 
lative Assembly. (British group) 

Frank C. Atherton, vice president and manager, Castle & Cooke Ltd., chairman 
Central Advisory Committee, Honolulu. (Hawaii group) 

Hon. Masataro Sawayanagi, member of the House of Peers; president of the 
Imperial Educational Association, Tokyo, (Japanese group) 

Uck Kym Yu, dean and professor of Law, Chosen Christian College, Seoul. 
(Korean group) 

Walter Nash, secretary of the New Zealand Labor Party, Wellington. (New 
Zealand group) 

Francisco Benitez, dean of the College of Education, University of the Philippines, 
Manila. (Philippine group) 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University, California. (U.S. group) 


KYOTO, JAPAN—1929 


Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Australia. (See above.) (Australian group) 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham, formerly Lord Chancellor. (British group) 

Hon. Newton W. Rowell, K. C., President of the Privy Council of the Government 
of Canada and subsequently Chief Justice of Canada. (Canadian group) 
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Dr. David Z. T. Yui. (See above.) (Chinese group) 

Inazo Nitobe, Member of House of Peers, formerly Under Secretary General of 
League of Nations. (Japanese group) 

W. B. Matheson, Government Representative at International Agricultural Con- 
ference at Rome. (New Zealand group) 

Conrado Benitez, Dean, School of Business Administration, University of the 
Philippines. (Philippine group) 

Jerome D. Greene, Lee, Higginson & Co., New York. Subsequently, Secretary of 
the Harvard University Corporation. (U.S. group) 

HANGCHOW AND SHANGHAI, CHINA—1931 

Tristan Buesst, Writer, Melbourne. (Australian group) 

J. Mackintosh Bell, Mining Engineer, Almonte, Ontario. (Canadian group) 

Chang Poling, President, Nankai University, Tientsin. (Chinese group) 

W. G. S. Adams, Professor of Politics, Oxford. (British group) 

Jerome D. Greene, Lee, Higginson & Co., New York. (U.S. group) 

Inazo Nitobe, Member, House of Peers, Tokyo. (Japanese group) 

J. E. Strachan, Headmaster, Rangiora High School. (New Zealand group) 

Rafael Palma, President, University of the Philippines, Manila. (Philippines 
group) 

2 BANFF, CANADA—1933 

Ernest Scott, Professor of History, University of Melbourne. (Australian group) 

Edgar J. Tarr, K. C., Attorney, Winnepeg. Later, President of Monarch Life 
Assurance Company, and Director of the Bank of Canada. (Canadian group) 

Hu Shih, Professor of Philosophy, National Peking University. Later, President 
of Peking University, and Chinese Ambassador in Washington. (Chinese 
group) 

Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, G. C. B., G. B. E., M, P., later Lord Samuel. 
(British group) 

Inazo Nitobe, Member, House of Peers, Tokyo. (Japanese group) 

J. H. Boeke, Professor of Fastern Economics, University of Leyden. The 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies group) 

Hon. Walter Nash, M. P. Later, Finance Minister of the Government of New 
Zealand. (New Zealand group) 

Judge Manuel Camus, Member, Philippine Senate. (Philippine group) 

Hon. Newton D. Baker, former Socretary of War. (U.S. group) 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, U. S.—1936 

Hon. W. F. Eggleston. (See above.) Australian groun 

Hon. Newton W. Rowell, K. C., Member, Imperial War Cabinet, 1918. (See 
above.) Canadian group 

Hu Shih. (See above.) Chinese group 

Albert Sarraut. Former Governor-General of Indo-China; Former Prime Min- 
ister of France. (French group) 

Tadao Yamakawa, Member of House of Peers. (Japanese group) 

G. A. Dunlop, Managing Director, Netherlandsch Indische Handelsbank. (Nether- 
lands-Netherlands-Indies group) 

Horace Belshaw, Professor of Economics, Auckland University College. (New 
Zealand group) 

Conrado Benitez. (See above.) Philippine group 

The Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander, M. P. Formerly and subsequently First Lord of 
the Admiralty. (British group) 

Carl L. Alsberg. Director, Food Research Institute, Stanford University. (U.S. 
grouy) 

V. E. Motylev. Director, Institute of the Great Soviet World Atlas; Professor, 
Institute of National Economy, Moscow. (U.S. S. R. group) - 

VIRGINIA BEACH, U. S.—1939 

Jack Shepard. Formerly, Hon. Secretary, Australian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1936-388. (Australian group) 

J. W. Dafoe, Editor in Chief, Winnipeg Free Press; Chancellor of University of 
Manitoba. (Canadian group) 

we 


te 
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W. W. Yen. Formerly Prime Minister:and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Ambassador to the United States, 19381; Ambassador to the U. S. S. R., 1933-36. 
(Chinese group) 

J. B. Condliffe. Formerly Professor of Commerce, London School of Economics, 
and a member of the Economic staff of the League of Nations. (New Zealand 
group) 

Camilo Osias. Former Resident Commissioner of the Philippines in Washing- 
ton; Chairman of the Philippine Educational Commission Abroad. (Philip- 
pine group) 

George H. Blakeslee. Formerly special assistant to the American Legation, 
Peiping, and Counselor to American Member of Lytton Commission ; Professor 
of History and International Relations at Clark University and at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. (U.S. group) 


MONT TREMBLANT, CANADA-——1942 


R. J. F. Boyer. Member of the Australian Broadcasting Commission since Jan 
uary, 1940. President, Graziers’ Federal Council of Australia. (Australian 
group) 

Edgar J. Tarr. (See above.) Canadian group 

Sao-Ke Alfred Sze. Acting Chairman, China Defense Supplies, Inc., Washington. 
Former Ambassador to London and Washington. Head of the Chinese Delega 
tion to the Washington Conference, 1921-22. Chief Delegate to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, 1931. (Chinese group) 

Paul Rivet. Formerly Professor at the Paris Museum and Head of the Musee de 
l'Homme, Paris, 1928-40. (Fighting France group) 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S.1. Indian Delegate, Nine Power Conference, 
Brussels, 1987. Member, Imperial Economic Committee, London, 1936-89. 
Commerce Member, Government of India, 1982-42. Member, British War 
Cabinet and Pacific War Council, London, 1942, (Indian group) 

Younghill Kang. Economic Analyst, Board of Economic Warfare. (Korean 
group) 

Raden Loekman Djajadiningrat. Director of the Department of Education and 
Public Worship. (Netherlands-Netherlands Indies group) 

Walter Nash. New Zealand Iinister to the United States and New Zealand 
Member of the Pacific War Council, Washington. New Zealand Minister of 
Finance since December, 1935. Deput Prime Minister sjnce 1940. (New 
Zealand group) 

Joaquin M. Elizalde. Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the U. S. 
Member, Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs, 1937. Philippin« 
Delegate to the International Sugar Conference, London, 1938-42. (Philippine 
group) 

M. R. Seni Pramoj. Free Thai Minister of the United States. (Thailand). 

The Lord Hailey, G. C. 8S. 1.,G. C. M. G. C. I. E. Member of the Indian Council 
Service, 1895-1035. Governor of the Punjab, 1924-28, and of the United Prov 
inces, 1928-30 and 1981-34. Director of the African Research Survey. (British 
sfroup) 

Philip C. Jessup. Chairman, Pacifie Council, IPR; Professor of Internationa 
Law, Columbia University. Assistant Solicitor, U. S. Department of State, 
1924-25. Leval Adviser to American Ambassador to Cuba, 1930. Later, U. S 
Ambassador-at-Large. (U. S. group) 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., U. S. A. 1945 


Boyer, R. J. F. (See above.) Australian group 

Wallace, Malcolm. Principal Emeritus of University College, University of 
Toronto. (Canadian group) , 

Chiang, Mon-Lin. Formerly Minister of Education, Chancellor, National Peking 
University. Now, Member, Executive Council, National Southwest Associated 
University ; President, Chinese Red Cross. (Chinese group) 

Naggiar, Paul Emile. Ambassadeur de France. Formerly Ambassador in Mos 
cow and previously Ambassador in Nanking and Hankow. (French group) 

Pandit, Mrs. V. L. Ex-Minister for Public Health, Local Self-Government, 
United Provinces. Later, Indian Ambassador to the U. S. (Indian group) 

DeYoung, Henry C. Member, Korean Delegation to Disarmament Conference, 
1921. Member, Korean Commission, Washington, D.C. (Korean group) 


27 
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Visman, Frans H. Member of the Board for the Netherlands Indies, Surinam 
and Curacao in New York since 1943. Netherlands Indies Civil Service, 
1910-32; Governor of Menado (Celebes), Netherlands Indies, 1932-35: Com- 
missioner for Reforms in the internal administration of the Netherlands Indies, 
Batavia, 1955; Member of the Council for the Netherlands Indies, Batavia, 
1936-41. (Netherlands-Netherlands Indies group) 

Belshaw, Horace. (See above.) New Zealand group. 

Zafra, Urbano A. Economic Adviser to the President of the Philippines; Mem- 
ber, War Cabinet; Member, Filipino Rehabilitation Commission; Chairman, 
Technical Committee of the President of the Philippines; Alternate Member, 
Council of UNRRA; United Nations Food and Agriculture Interim Commis- 
sion. (Philippine group) 

Pramoj, M. R. Seni. (See above.) Thailand group 

MclFadyean, Sir Andrew. His Majesty’s Treasury, 1910-19. Director of the 
British North Borneo (Chartered) Company. Secretary of the British Delega- 
tion, Reparation Commission, 1920-22. General Secretary to the Reparation 
Commission, 1922-24 and to the Dawes Committee 1923-24. Commissioner of 
Controlled Revenne, Berlin, 1924-30. (British group) 

Jessup, Philip C. (See above.) U.S. group 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, ENGLAND—1947 


Ross, Ian Clunies. Executive Officer, Australian Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. (Australian group) 

McInnis, Edgar, Associate Professor of History, University of Toronto. (Ca- 
nadian group) 

Chiang, Monlin. (See above.) Chinese group 

Gourou, Pierre. Professor of Geography, College de France, Paris. (French 
froup) 

Belshaw, Cyril. Formerly Administrative Officer, British Solomon Islands. 
(New Zealand group) 

McFadyvean, Sir Andrew. (See above.) British group 

Gilchrist, Huntington. Executive, American Cynamid Co., New York; con- 
sultant on Trusteeship to United Nations; League of Nations Secretariat, 1919— 
2s. (U.S. group) 

LUCKNOW, INDIA 1950 

Edgar McInnis. (See above.) Canadian group 

Hriday Nath Kunzru. President, Indian Council of World Affairs; President, 
Servants of India Society; Member of Parliament. (Indian group) 

Komakichi Matsuoka. Member, Nippon House of Representatives; President, 
Japanese Federation of Trade Unions. (Japanese group) 

A.B. A. Haleem. Vice Chancellor, Sind University, Karachi; Chairman of Coun- 
cil of Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. (Pakistani group) 

Quirino G. Gregorio. Executive Secretary, Philippine IPR. (Philippine group) 

Sir George Sansom Professor of Japanese Studies and Director, East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University ; Chairman, International Research Committee, 
IVR. (British group) 

Harold H. Fisher. Chairman, Hoover Institute and Library; Professor of His 
tory, Stanford University, California; Representative of Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York. (U.S. group) 

Hadji Agoes Salim. Adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Djakarta; former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. (Indonesian group) 


Observers at Conferences 


In addition to members from the national councils, a number of people from 
othe r orgal izations were invite d “as observers. Frequently these included people 
from the International Labor Organization, the League of Nations, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Rockefeller Foundation. Later, observers attended from the 
United Nations Secretariat and the following United Nations agencies: United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 


Binational Conferences 


Binational conferences attended by businessmen, journalists and scholars, from 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon, have been held almost every year, 
alternating between Canada and the U. S. A significant binational conference 
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(India-America) was held in Delhi in December 149. Among the 37 members 

of the Indian group were: 

Kunzru, H. N. President of the Savants of India Society, and member of the 
Constituent Assembly since 1947 

Aiyer, Sir C. P. Ramaswami. Former Dewan (Prime Minister) Travancore 
State 

Durga Das. Joint Editor, Hindustan Times, New Delhi 

Gadgil, D. R. Economist; Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
Poona 

Kabir, Huamyun. Educationist; Joint Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India. Educated at Calcutta and Oxford. Secretary, Oxford Union Society 
and Indian representative on the International Students Union 

Lokanathan, P. S.. Economist, Member, Executive Committee, Indian Council of 
World Affairs. Professor of Economics, University of Madras and E‘litor, 
Eastern Economist. At present, Executive Secretary, Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, Bangkok 

Pattani, A. P. Formerly Dewan (Prime Minister) of Bhavnagar State 

Prasad, P. S. N. Economist. Director, Balance of Payments Division, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay 

Ranga, N.G. Principal, Indian Peasants Institute, Nidubrolu 

Rao, V. K. R. V. Economist. Director, Delhi School of Economics, Delhi 
University 

Setalvad, M. C. Lawyer. Former Advocate-General to the Government of India 
Leader, Indian Delegation to the United Nations General Assembly, 1949 

Shri Ram, Sir. Industrialist 

Srinivasan, C. R. Journalist. President, All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con 
ference, 1949-1950 

Tara Chand. Educationist 

Trivedi, H. M. Deputy Manager, Scindia Steam Navigation Company Limited, 
Bombay 

Vakil, C. N. Director, University School of Economics and Sociology, Bombay 
and University Professor of Economics, Bombay University 

Yodh Raj. Banker 
The members of the American group were: 

Atherton, J. B. Vice President, Mutual Telephone Company, Honolulu 

Ames, C.L. Ames Library of South Asia, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Baker, I. F Director, Vice Pres'dent and Treasurer, Westinghouse Elect 
International Company, New York 

Carter, E. C. Provost, New Schoo! for Social Research, New York Member 
Executive Committee, American Institute of Pacific Relations 

Compton, A. H. Chancellor, Washington University, St. Louis 

Darden, C. W. Jr. President, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va 

Elliston, H. Editor, the Washington Post 

Fisher, H. H. Chairman, Hoover Institute and Library 

Fosque, J. D. Caltex (India) Limited 

Hancher, V. M President State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

James, F. C. Principal and Vice Chancellor, McGill University, Montreal 
Canada 

Johnson, C. 8S. President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 

Kizer, B. H Lawyer. Graves, Kiser & Graves, Spokane and Seattle, Washing 
ton 

Lamb, Beatrice P. Editor, The United Nations Neirs 

Lattimore, O. Director, Walter Hines Page School of International Relations. 
The Johns Hopkins Universit) 

Lewis, Vinita V. Child Welfare Officer, International Refuge Organization. 
U.S. Zone, Germany, since 1948 

Lindeman, E. C. Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, New York 

Maleott, DW.) Chancellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

fandelhaum, D. G ! fessor of Anthopology, University of California 

Murphy, J. M. Assistnnt Vice President and Chief, Far Eastern Section, Fy 
eign Division, Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Opler, M. E Professor ot Anthropol: gv, Cornell Univers Ly, Ithaca, New Yor 

Parton, Margaret. Correspondent for India and Pakistan, New ork Herald 
Tribune 

Potter, P. B Dean, Graduate Division, School of Social Sciences 
Affairs, The American University, Washington, D. C 
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Rivers, W. F. Manager, New Delhi branch of the Standard Vaccum Oil Company 

Shaw, G E. Manager, Overseas Industrial Relations Department, Standard Oil 
Company 

Straus, D. B. Vice President, Management-Employee Relations, Inc, 

Talbot, P. Senior Associate, Institute of Current World Affairs 

Trone, S. Adviser to the Government of India on Industrial Planning 

Turner, R. E. Professor of History, Yale University 

Valentine, A. President, University of Rochester 


The reports of these conferences were submitted many months ago to the 
Senate Subcommittee for its study. In the Senators’ questions and remarks, 
there was little evidence that they had noted the significance of these conferences, 
however, either from the point of view of the high quality of the discussion, the 
monograph submitted, or the importance of the personnel and the long-term 
results. 

Instead of noting these, the Subcommittee and its counsel have put their 
fingers on minor matters of trivial import. Instead of: appraising the high sig- 
nificance of the participation of scholars, businessmen and journalists from 
many countries interested in the Pacific, attention has been called to the presence 
at two or three of these conferences of men and women who served in minor 
secretarial positions, 

Senator McCarran’s insinuation in his opening statement at the tirst hearing 
that, though there were many “eminent pevople of great respectability and of 
preeminence in capitalistic achievement,” the real work of the IPR wa: done 
by Communists, operating shrewdly behind the scenes, is completely false. The 
men and women of respectability and those who had attained preeminence in 
capitalistic achievement did not travel thousands of miles to attend these con- 
ferences as a “joy ride” or to be “taken for a ride’; instead they took the 
work of the conferences most seriously. They did not absent themselves from 
the discussions. 

Summaries or reports of the discussions of each conference were published 
and distributed widely. The volumes contain the gist of the discussions, they 
list all of the data papers submitted, they provide a brief “who's who” of all 
who attended from national groups, and the observers. They list those who 
attended in clerical and administrative positions. The volumes are on the shelves 
of many of the principal libraries of the world. They speak for themselves. I 
cannot remember a single case when a member of a conference called in question 
the accuracy of these books of standard reference. 

If the Senators could even now take the time merely to scan the names of 
those who attended the conferences, they might revise their estimate of the 
paramount importance of these gatherings. Members spent a full twelve to 
fourteen days living, usually, in a small compact area or under the same roof, 
eating together in the same dining room, conferring together on the conference 
agenda between the sessions, and observing the work of the recorders, rappor- 
teurs, and the conference staff. 

Toward the end of nearly every conference, one or two full sessions were given 
to appraising the work of the conference, its staff, and its permanent secretariat. 
The chairmen urged the members for criticisms, rather than bouquets; there 
was great frankness. There was, too, the fact that groups from the various 
countries were always asked to contribute financially to the Institute’s support 
Thus, they had a very direct stake in the IPR, because they had to make up 
their minds whether it was worth their continued support. If any of the 
national groups had seen signs of Communistie control, the Senators may be 
assured that capitalistic financial support of the Institute would have been 
withdrawn. 

Among the hundreds of delegates who participated in IPR international con- 
ferences, and aside from the four Soviet citizens (two at Kyoto, 1929, and two 
at Yosemite, 1936) whom we assumed, of course, were Communists, the MeCarran 
Committee has cited and given major attention to the name of a member of the 
Japanese delegation at Yosemite in 1936, Hotsumi Ozaki. It is quite clear that 
the group of eminent Japanese attending that conference would not have in 
cluded him in their group if they had suspected that he was a Comimunist.* 

No member of the Senate Subcommittee, or its staff, has ever accused any of 
the following of being Communists: Ray Lyman Wilbur, Jerome D. Greene, 
Newton D. Baker, J. W. Dafoe, Edgar J. Tarr, Philip C. Jessup, Perey E. Corbett, 


*There is certainly no evidence that he was one at that time. 
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and Huntington Gilchrist. Yet all of these men, as chairmen of the Institute’s 
international governing body—the Pacific Council—were very active rather than 
tigurehead chairmen. They attended, participated in, and guided the inter- 
national conferences. Between conferences, they gave an enormous amount of 
time to the work of the Institute. As is well known, they were all anti- 
Communist. 

The members of the international conferences were not only men and women 
of stature in their own countries, many of them were of international eminence. 
1 cannot remember a single instance where an IPR member in any of the 
national groups declined to attend an international conference, because he 
suspected that the Institute was infiltrated by Communists. 

One of the fundamental principles of the IPR was its nonofficial and non 
governmental character. It not only did not seek governmental officials for 
membership in its international conferences, it definitely and strongly discour 
aged such proposals. There were notable exceptions during the second World 
War when, in every country, business men, bankers, journalists and university 
personnel were drafted into government service in large numbers. This wartime 
situation robbed the national councils of a high proportion of nongovernmental 
personnel interested in Pacific problems. The officers of the Pacific Council, 
therefore, made an exception in the case of the conference membership at Mt. 
Tremblant, in 1942, and at Hot Springs, in 1945. In most delegations there was 
a minority of wartime government officials, but even here every effort was made 
to insure that the number of permanent ofticials of foreign offices and state 
departments was kept at a minimum. The officials who did attend came prin 
cipally as observers, not as active participants in the round-table discussions 

In a few instances exceptions were made at other times. At one or two of the 
earliest conferences the American delegation, which would have stoutly opposed 
the membership in its group of a state, war or navy official, did include an 
agriculture economist from the Department of Agriculture. He was an expe! 
on Asia’s agricultural and rural problems. 

The atmosphere at all the conferences was that of a group of private citizens 
The importance of this was emphasized repeatedly by Pacific Council Chairman, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, who said that at an official international conference free 
discussion could not be carried beyond the point where the official’s instructions 
from his home government began and ended. He asserted that the great 
advantage of the IPR conferences was that thinking was sought in areas that 
were difficult for government representatives to discuss. Every effort was made 
to provide a setting in which the members of the conferences could examine the 
most controversial questions—questions which, in the days before the United 
Nations Was organized, government officials rarely discussed on a broad 
With representatives from other governments. 

The IPR conferences progressively worked out what might be described as 
1 cooperative technique for dealing with conflict. The “hottest” and most 
highly controversial questions were, by design, placed on the agenda. There was 
a consistent invitation for the utmost frankness, because a premium was put on 
the most candid expression of the most diverse points of view. An atmosphere 
of cooperation and a respect for the views of others developed. After a fortnight 
of intense discussions, members were not expected to depart to their countries 
and homes with precisely the same point of view with which they arrived. The 

scussions were aimed at widening the members’ points of view in the light 
of fresh data and the deeper knowledge of the psychology and interests of those 
with whom they disagreed. 

It was because of the importance of the foregoing that the IPR developed 
its public relations policy as it concerned members of the press. Round-table 
discussions were closed to reporters. Many eminent newspaper men attended 
the conferences, but their role was not that of reporters, but that of informed 
citizens who could make a contribution to the discussions. The presence of 
reporters would have prevented most of the members from giving any appearance 
of having learned anything in the discussions. If, for example, an American, 
a Japanese, a Chinese, or an Englishman, said on a Monday: “This is my point 
of view” or “This is the point of view of my country,” his position might be cabled 
to the country from which he came. Then, if by Friday his point of view had 
widened and changed, he would still have to adhere to what he had said on 
Monday, even though by Friday he realized that he had spoken earlier without 
full knowledge. The conferences were not “secret” in the sense that its members 
were conspirators. It was rather a private gathering where the members sought 
to widen their outlook and to grow. 


basis 
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Because the Institute recognized the enormous importance of the press, at 
most conferences a member of the Institute from one of the national delegations 
was appointed as press officer. He would report to the newspaper men each day 
on the general trend of the discussion, the subject matter of the round-tables, the 
different points of view expressed, but withheld the individual names of those 
who made this or that statement. This did not, of course, of course, completely 
satisfy all the reporters but, in the main, their cooperation was invaluable in 
bringing the Institute’s discussion te a wider public. Among those who served 
as conference press officers were Chester H. Rowell of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, Victor Sifton of the Winnipeg Free Press, and W. W. Waymack of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune.* 

The results of the international conferences are difficult to describe. They 
may be listed as follows: 

1. From 150 to 250 people, during the fortnight’s discussions, met many 
people from other countries, whom they would not have met otherwise. 
They must have learned much at the discussions because, for the most 
part, these were intensely interesting and exciting. A high proportion 
of the members read the substantial data papers either before, during, 
or soon after the conference and they kept them for reference in future 
years. 

Most of the members took to their own constituencies on their return not 
only the publications of the Institute, but oral reports of its proceedings. 
Some of them spoke to small and large audiences in their countries on 
the results. 

Copies of the data papers and the proceedings were distributed widely 
to the press of many countries. 

4. Full documentation of each conference was filed in the national libraries 
of each member country and also with the foreign offices. Many li- 
braries have standing orders, not only for all the publications of the 
Institute, but for the proceedings of each conference 

5. In spite of the limitations imposed on newspaper reporters, the press of 
several countries was aided in making the problems of the Pacific vivid 
to their great audiences. ‘ 

6. Although the aim of the conferences was to add to the body of knowledge 
on the part of the members, the members of the delegations in their 
individual capacities were so influential that, on their return, in many 
instances, they discussed the conference topics with members of their 
own governments, 


Research, a Primary Function of the TPR From The Beginning 

In addition to its conferences, research is a major function of the IVR in all 
the countries where the organization has member councils. This has been true 
from the beginning. At the first conference at Honolulu in 1925, the various 
roundtables discovered that while there was a great measure of good will, and 
a deep eagerness to solve the problems of the Vacific, the conferees, coming as 
they did from many professions and many countries, were without a broad and 
deep factual basis for their discussions. It was then and there that the IPR’s 
most Momentous step was taken, namely, its commitment to long-term funda- 
mental research. Idealistic speeches, pleasant social intercourse, lofty gen- 
eralities were to be set aside in favor of fact finding. 

At the start, to be sure, there was a minority who were irked by this com- 
mitment to research, who wanted to “get things done’, to pass resolutions, to 
memorialize governments, to use the Institute as a crusading organization. But 
the majority ruled otherwise. The Institute was never to become an action 
organization. It would continue its efforts to conferences, research, publications, 
and education, on a factual, non-partisan basis. 

This research program has done much to raise the level of public information 
on Far Eastern questions. It has given people in all parts of the world a factual 
base on which to judge developments in Asia. It has provided material for 
journalists and commentators. It has been of practical value to economists, 
importers, exporters, scholars, and others with interest in the Pacific area. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has recently made a quantitative com- 
pilation of the materials published by the Institute and its national councils 
during the past quarter century, as follows: 





*Also Christopher Chancellor of Reuters, 
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The Institute’s chief executive, Mr. W. L. Holland, has, I believe, presented 
a list of the titles of these publications. As of today neither the members of 
the Subcommittee nor its counsel have given any substantial evidence that they 
have appraised the value of this considerable and carefully prepared material. 

In the early days, the founders of the IPR were particularly mindful in plan- 
ning the research program of the necessity of a deeper understanding of the 
emerging nationalisms in Asia and the uncertain implications of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Although a measure of attention was given to Australia and New 
Zealand, the Phitippines, Korea, and the Far Eastern interests of Canada, Great 
Britain, Holland and France, the IPR leaders, especially those in the U. S., 

garded Japan, China and Russia as presenting the most baffling problems 
During the early period there was but little concern with the Asian areas under 
the sovereignty of Britain, Holland and France. These were to emerge as 

hot spots” later. In the 1920’s, many considered Japan as a danger only in 
the event of the U. 8. failing to adjust some of her discriminative policies which 
irked the Japanese—the Oriental-exclusion policy, and the discrimination 
legal and social—against resident Orientals, particularly in the Pacific Coast 
tates. Toward the study of these, the American IPR undertook several major 
tudies such as The Legal Status of Aliens in Pacific Countries, Oriental Ex- 

usion, The Status of Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast 

Meanwhile, studies to which the National Councils and the International 
Secretariat devoted themselves were, among others: Land Utilization in Japan 
Land Utilization in China, Trade and Tariff Barriers , Problems of Japanese 
Shipping, Mandated Territories, The Position of Japan and China in Manchuria, 
Foreign Merchant Ships in Chinese Rivers, Commodity Contr ] | 

1 China, The State of Asia, American Policy and the Chinese Revolution 1925 
IN28, Economie Survey of The Pacific Area, The Government and Politics of 
China, Manchuria Since 1931, Old China Hands and the Foreign Office, China: 
The Land and the People, Symposium on Chinese Culture, The Occupation of 
Japan: Second Phase, Korea Today, The Western World and Japan, Japan’s 
Eeonomy in War and Reconstruction, The Chinese in Southeast Asia, Malay 
Fishermen, The Economic Development of French Indochina, The Structure of 
Netherlands Indian Economy, Thailand: The New Siam, Land Utilization in 
Australia, Guam and Its People, The South Seas in The Modern World, Ameri- 

ns of Japanese Ancestry, China Enters the Machine Age, China’s Post-War 
Markets, The Chinese Family and Society, Earthbound China, The Economic 
Development of French Indo China, Gateway to Asia: Sinkiang, The Governing 

Men, Industrial Development of The Netherlands Indies, Japan’s Prospect 
Japan’s War Economy, Life and Labour in Shanghai, Modern Korea, Pioneer 
Settlement in The Asiatie Tropics 


The Inquiry Series 
Shortly after the Japanese ae ion « if No China, in 1957, the officers of the 
Pacific Council decided to undert an inquiry into the problems arising from 
conflict in the Far Bast. his was call d the IPR INQUIRY. During 1958 
the Inquiry was carried on under * the general direction of Dr. J. W Diaifor , Chair- 
man of the Pacifie Council, and in 1989, under his successor, es <b ilip C. Jessup 
Dr. Dafoe, up to the time of his ah. was Editor of the Wi eg Free Press 
Dr. Jessup was Professor of International Law at (iohatitila V niversity. The 
officers of the Council had the benefit of the counsel of the following advisors: 
Professor H. fF. Angust of the University of British Columbia 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe of the London School of Economics 
Mr. Etienne Dennery of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques in Paris 
In addition to the foregoing, the Secretariat secured the expert help of several 
dozen authorities in the U. S. and abroad, to whom, according to their specialized 
fields, copies of early drafts of /nquiry manuscripts were sent for comment and 
criticism 
Vhe Inquiry was financed by a grant of $90,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The purpose of the project was > provide members of the Institute and the publie 
with an account of the economic and political conditions which had produced the 
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situation existing in July 1937, with respect to China, Japan and other foreign 
powers concerned, and a constructive analysis of the major issues which must be 
considered in any future adjustment of international relations in the Pacifie area. 

The project comprised twenty-seven published volumes. It turned out to be 
one of the most important Far Eastern research enterprises undertaken by a 
private agency. Manuscripts were sent to experts in various fields and in various 
countries for criticism. Their comments were then sent to the authors, with the 
request that they be seriously considered in the final draft. 

The Japanese Council of the IPR feared that the Inquiry would prove to be an 
anti-Japanese project. On two occasions, it sent emissaries to the United States te 
discuss the project with officers of the Pacifie Council. Several changes were made 
in the plans for the study in an effort to meet the Japanese objections without 
interfering with the integrity of the research. But despite these concessions, the 
Japanese IPR refused to participate. The foreword of each volume in the series 
carried the following: ‘ 

“The statements of fact or of opinion appearing herein do not represent the 
views of the Institute of Pacific Relations or of the Pacific Council or of any 
of the National Councils. Such statements are made on the sole responsi- 
bility of the author. The Japanese Council has not found it possible to partici- 
pate in the Inquiry, and assumes, therefore, no responsibility either for its 
results or for its organization.” 

* * * * + * . 


“Attention may also be drawn to a series of studies on topics bearing on the 
Far Eastern situation which is being prepared by the Japanese Council. That 
series is being undertaken entirely independently of this Jnquiry, and for its 
organization and publication the Japanese Council alone is responsible.” 

Scholars from Australia, Canada, England, France, New Zealand and the 
United States contributed volumes to the Jnquiry series. Several Chinese ad- 
vised the Institute in the development of the project. A notable example was 
Dr. H. D. Fong. As indicated elsewhere, Dr. Chi was invited to write one of 
the volumes but his duties in the American-British-Chinese Government Currency 
Stabilization Board prevented this. He did contribute a partial study which 
was printed in a small edition of merely 100 copies in mimeographed form for 
limited circulation. Presumably for lack of time, it did not measure up to the 
standards of the regular printed volumes in the Jnquiry series. China’s most 
modern and most able banker, and Minister of Finance, the Honorable T. V. 
Soong, wrote an important and laudatory preface for the book by Frank M. 
Tamagna on Banking and Finance in China. His closing paragraph reads as 
follows: 

“Until now there has been no single book to which a Western reader could 
turn for an account of this development. Dr, Tamagna’s comprehensive and 
up-to-date survey is therefore especially timely. It is the result of careful 
work, extending over several years. This volume may stand for a number of 
years, therefore, as the standard work in its field.” 

Soviet scholars did not cooperate in the project because they said that the 
Soviet Union wished them to concentrate all their efforts on defeating Hitler. 
(It was generally believed that both Churchill and Roosevelt believed that Russia 
should direct all its efforts to crushing the Nazis before taking on any other 
enemy.) In this situation the Soviet leaders did not wish to give the Japanese 
imperialists any occasion, however slight, for thinking that Russia was planning 
war with Japan. 


The Institute Publishes Magazines in Several Countries 


The Pacifie Council (the Institute’s international governing body) and several 
of the National Councils have, at various times, published nine different maga- 
zines. The Pacific Council’s quarterly magazine, Pacitric Arratrs, holds a 
unique position amongst the most thoughtful persons, academic and government 
leaders in many countries. Its International Secretariat publishes monthly in 
mimeograph form the Far East Digest. This consists of summaries on current 
periodical material on the Far East, India, Pakistan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

The American IPR’s research fortnightly, the Far EASTERN Survey which, like 
PactFic AFFAIRS, concentrates on Asia and the Pacific and circulates principally 
in the United States. 

Periodicals have been also put out by several of the other National Councils. 
These have included the AusTRAL-ASIATIC BULLETIN ; the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
published by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs; Tatneryo Monpal 
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Suiryo, published prior to the war by the Japanese Institute of Pacific Relations ; 
MEDEDEELINGEN (Bulletin of the Royal Colonial Institute in cooperation with the 
Pacific Institute) published before the war by the Netherlands-Netherlands Indies 
IPR (no longer in circulation) ; PoLririgquE ETRANGERE, published by the French 
Council; PAKISTAN Horizon published by the Pakistan Council of International 
Affairs ; the INDIA QUARTERLY published by the Indian Council of World Affairs; 
and INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS published by the Royal Institute. of International 
Affairs in London. Some of these magazines covered more than the Pacific. 

At first, PActFic AFFarrRs was edited and published in Honolulu as a monthly. 
Later, when it was edited on the mainland, it became a quarterly. It enlisted 
the cooperation of as wide a cirele of writers from different countries as could 
be secured, 

The IPR, as is well known, has sought consistently the expression of diverse 
points of view on controversial questions, both in its books and its magazines. 
If at this time, in retrospect, an attempt should be made to classify the place in 
the political spectrum of the Institute’s scores of writers, I think it would be 
an almost impossible task for the following reasons: 

(1) It would involve subjective judgments. In any group of competent 
scholars unanimity of appraisal is difficult to achieve. 

(2) What in one decade is regarded as right, center, or left, is often quite 
different from that of a later decade. 

Paciric AFFAIRS’ first editor was Miss Elizabeth Green in Honolulu. Her suc- 
cessors were Owen Lattimore, 1934 to June 1941; Edward C. Carter, 1942; W. 
L. Holland, 1943; Edward C. Carter, 1944-1945; P. E. Lilienthal, 1946-1952. 

The first of the fortnightly research bulletins of the American IPR was pub- 
lished on March 8, 1932. It was first called the IPR MemMorANDA, and was issued 
in mimeographed form. It was for the most part staff written. It gradually 
became so highly regarded because of its coverage and objectivity that after, I 
believe, a couple of years, it was published in printed form, and called the Far 
KASTERN Survey. It has had a succession of able editors, including Russell 
Shiman, 1935-1941: Catherine Porter, 1941-1944; Laurence Salisbury, 1944-1948 ; 
Miriam Farley, 1948-1952. 

The Soviet IPR leaders criticized a few articles in the quarterly Paciric 
Arrarrs, but so far as I can remember in twenty years, with about 500 issues 
of the Far EASTERN SurRvEY and about twice as many major articles, only a 
single article stirred up a measure of public controversy. This article appeared 
in July 1948, and was entitled China’s Role in a Coalition War by T. A. Bisson 
It caused more criticism on the part of a self-appointed American critic than it 
did among the Chinese in China. The author spoke in high terms of the accom- 
plishments of the Generalissimo and the Chinese people in the war, passed on to 
some of the prevailing Chinese criticisms of the Nationalist regime, and then 
moved on to a description of Chinese Communist contributions to the war against 
Japan. The article probably would have avoided controversy if the author had 
not used one or two debatable phrases. He described the Kuomintang regime 
as ‘feudal’ and the Chinese Communists as “democratic.” This was perhaps a 
tactical error rather than a factual one. It is true that subsequently the Gen- 
eralissimo himself and many non-Communist writers described China as feudal 
or semifeudal. It is also true that at that period China’s communism was 
developing a peasant base that was more democratic than the Kuomintang. 
However, “feudal” and “democratic” were fighting words among pro-Kuomintang 
Americans and some of the Chinese in the United States. 

The flurry that followed the publication of that article was accentuated be- 
cause just previously two other articles had appeared in New York which 
were very critical of China, one by Hanson Baldwin in the New York Times, 
and the other by Pearl Buck in Lire magazine. When the editor of Far EASTERN 
Survey learned that the article was challenged by Chinese Nationalists in 
New York, she asked Dr. C. L. Hsia to write a rebuttal which was printed in 
full in a subsequent issue of the magazine. 

It so happened that, at the invitation of the Generalissimo, Mr. W. L. Holland 
and I arrived in Chungking just about the time that incomplete quotations 
from these three articles were cabled to China. The Chungking newspaper 
printed in English published an editorial under the title of “The Three Busy 
Bees.” These were identified as Baldwin, Buck, and Bisson. On the basis: of 
these inadequate and misleading cables from America, the editor felt himself 
justified in writing as he did. 

The matter ended in an amicable fashion. One morning, Dr. Chiang Monlin, 
Chancellor of the National University and Chairman of the China IPR, came to 
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see us at our hotel and told us that at a dinner the previous evening, attended 
by several of the top people in the Government, criticisn of the IPR had been 
made. However, General Wu Teh-chen, the Secretary General of the Kuomin- 
tang, had remarked that the Chinese in the long view should be grateful to the 
IPR instead of being critical. He asked them to remember the twenty years 
in which the I?R had served China, that it had called attention to China’s needs 
when hardly any other research group in the U. S. had done so. It had made 
China favorably known throughout the world. The IPR, he declared, had 
been one of the staunchest and most influential friends that China had ever 
possessed, and even this one critical article was the work of a long-time friend 
of China. 

A Variety of Educational Projects Developed 

In addition to its program of research and conferences at the expert level, 
the IPR saw the need for educational activities designed to inform the public 
at large on developments in various countries of Asia. 

As time went on, some of the National Councils of the IPR—particularly the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (United Kingdom) and the AIPR—pub- 
lished popular pamphlets, bibliographies and other materials designed for the 
nonspecialist in kar Eastern affairs. In addition, the AIPR undertook a 
number of special projects which were designed to improve teaching, library 
and museum services in the Far Eastern field, and increase the number of 
specialists and trained personnel. 

(1) It was noted, for example, that the Far East was generally neglected in 
universities so a study was made by the IPR and published in a volume entitled 
CHINA AND JAPAN IN OuR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA with the results that scores of 
colleges added Far Eastern courses to their curricula. 

(2) It soon became apparent that almost all of the fetlowships for post-grad- 
uate study abroad were being awarded to American students for research in 
Europe. An examination of this situation resulted in a volume which called at- 
tention to the need of more opportunities for graduate study in the Far East. 

(3) It was observed that the language requirement for American college 
entrance was such as to discourage the children of American businessmen, edu- 
cators and missionaries in China and Japan, from capitalizing on their early 
knowledge of these difficult languages. A study of this resulted in the alteration 
of the lunguage requirements in over 500 American colleges and universities.* 
This was achieved just in time to provide for the United States Government, 
both civil and military, a larger company of American linguists in the Second 
World War than would otherwise have been available. 

(+) A book was published on Czrreers for Americans in China and Japan. 

(5) Considerable attention was paid to the problem of providing secondary and 
elementary school teachers with factual information on the geography, history 
and way of life of Far Exstern peoples. As one educator wrote, “the fact is that 
the average American school child learns more about the tiny country of Holland 
than about the whole continent of Asia, which includes more than one-third of 
the land surface and is inhabited by nearly one-half of the population of the 
earth.” 

So the AIPR initiated a series of discussions with high-school authorities, city 
Boards of Education, and State Superintendents of Schools, on the preparation 
of study outlines, bibliographies, and finaliy of a series of textbeoks for high- 
school use, 

In 1945, the AIPR in cooperation with the American Council of Education 
appointed a committee of educators to appraise the treatment of Asia in 108 
widely used junior and senior high school textbooks for history, geography, civies 
and modern problems. 

The results of this study were published by AIPR and the American Council 
on Education in a pamphlet entitled Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks. 
This report showed the lamentable neglect of all the countries of the Far East 
in books used in American schools. It was widely read by educators and text- 
book publishers, and several of the latter sent their authors to the IPR to get 
advice as to how to include adequate material on Asia in new editions. - 


The Role of Edward C. Carter in the IPR 


My principal initial contact with the organization was attendance at an all-day 
meeting held at the Yale Club in New York, in 1925, where some forty Americans 


*This, in turn, had enabled many American students with an early knowledge of Chinese 
or Japanese to continue their language study in American institutions. 
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met to consider the pros and cons of holding the conference at Honolulu at which 
the IPR was born. 

Although I was consulted both before and after the Yale Club meeting, I did 
not attend the 1925 conference, but I did attend those held in 1927 (Honolulu), 
1929 (Kyoto), 1931 (Shanghai), 1933 (Banff), 1936 (Yosemite), 1989 (Virginia 
Beach), 1942 (Mont Tremblant), 1945 (Hot Springs), and 1947 (Stratford on 
Avon). I became honorary Secretary of the American IPR in, I think, 1926, and 
a year or two later, became the salaried Secretary of the American IPR, which 
I served until 1933 when I became Secretary General of the Pacific Council, 
serving through 1946, when I reverted to the American IPR as Executive Vice 
Chairman, continuing in that position until the end of 1948. 

When I became Secretary General of the Pacific Council in 1933, among my 
special responsibilities was the strengthening of the National Councils; helping 
them to secure their income; bringing about general liaison between the National 
Councils, the Pacific Council and the International Secretariat: encouraging 
liaison between the IPR and scholars, publicists and businessmen in coun 
tries having a stake in the Pacific, who were not members of the Institute; 
stepping up the preparation of each National Council for and participation in 
the international conferences; and, above all, extending their research and pub 
lication programs. 
raining Personnel 

Along with the organization of international conferences and cooperation with 
my colleagues in the research and publication program, I was expected, in most 
of the countries, to be a sort of talent-scout to find young people of promise 
who might join the staffs of the National Councils or the Pacific Council, for 
periods of training and service. Most of those who were recruited, whether 
for the National Councils or the International Secretariat, were paid modest 
salaries, But over the years quite a number of highly competent young men 
and women were trained, thus adding to the intellectual output of the Institut 
ina Way that was not recorded in the annual financial statements. The number 
of volunteers from various countries who participated with little or no salary 
in the administration of the International Conferences was considerable and 
established a tradition of high-level voluntary participation which had per 
nent value. The spirit of spontaneous service was a great asset 


As Secretary General I was charged with the responsibility not only of help 
ing to strengthen all of the National Councils, but also of increasing their 
number. A continuous effort was made to strengthen the existing Councils an 


to form new ones. This activity was undertaken through the following methods 
(a) correspondence; (b) inviting leaders from organized and unorganized coun 
tries to attend the periodic international conferences; (¢) getting scholars, in 


} 


their regular travels, to talk with leaders in other countries with reference to 
possible organization; (d) personal visits to other countries by my staff colleagues 
and myself. 

In view of statements made before the McCarran Committee and in the press, 
casting suspicion on my relations with a few Russians, I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the far greater volume of correspondence, personal interviews, and 
conferences that I also had with important Chinese leaders in) Kuomintang 
China; with people in many professions in Japan, the Philippines, Australia 
New Zealand, Canada, Great Britain, France, Holland, and with similar people 
in India, Pakistan, Burma, and Siam. The correspondence and personal con 
tacts with people interested in the Pacific in the U. S. S. R. were only a small 
fraction of those which I had with people in the countries just named. 

In fact, the proper fulfillment of my obligation to the IPR as a whole called 
for many more contacts with Russians than I am able to make either in the 
U.S. S. R. or in other countries. Apart from diplomats and a few newspaper- 
men, there were scarcely any Russians abroad whom one could see except during 
the War, When Lend-Lease brought scores to the United States. But few of 
these knew Asia. 

Formality or red tape or something else, meant that I could see fewer Rus 
Sians in a day in Moscow than interested people in any other capital. Russians, 
Whether officials or scholars, were or purported to be busier than those in other 
countries. Further, only in prewar Japan was it necessary to spend as much 
time in “sightseeing” and in being “entertained” as in the U. S. S. R. The 
social hospitality in both countries was lavish and warm. In a fortnight in 
Moscow I would be taken gratis to more plays and performances at the Opera 
than I could afford in New York in a whole season In Tokyo that “No” plays 
were a “must” and deeply impressive. Russia and Japan were still in the 
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propaganda stage. In all other countries it was assumed that I knew and 
enjoyed their cultures. I need not be “educated.” 

My efforts to stimulate the formation of IPR Councils in the Pacific Ocean 
countries of Latin American—Mexico and Chile—were a complete failure. I did 
not visit Chile, but a Chinese and a Canadian diplomat, serving in Chile and 
knowing the value of the Institute to their own countries, sought in vain to 
persuade thoughtful Chileans to organize. I made two visits to Mexico with- 
out result. Private citizens there as in Chile maintained that the authorities 
wou'd not favor the formation of a private society for the study of international 
problems independent of government control. Further, they affirmed that their 
people were not interested in the lands across the Pacific. They concentrated 
their foreign concern on Europe and the Americas. 

My visits to the principal National Councils were frequent (eleven or twelve 
times to each). They were always personally rewarding. The warmth and 
volume of the hospitality that was extended to me in every country and especially 
in China, Japan, the Philippines, and later in India and Pakistan was informa- 
tive and inspiring. All of this added greatly to the value of the Institute's 
work. In all countries my visits seemed to be cordially welcomed. *Every 
facility was accorded to me. *Engagements were made to acquaint me with 
every possible person and institution that might assist in the work of the 
Institute. Invitations to speak before various groups were received in volume. 
Great candor and mutual “give and take” in academic circles were charac- 
teristic during the few years of active Soviet IPR membership. A very small 
company of Soviet scholars appeared to be nearly as eager for cooperation as 
the much larger number in all the other countries, but after 1945, personal 
contacts with the Soviet IPR leaders ceased. I felt that I had failed signally 
in achieving what the leaders of the IPR in all countries expected of me. 

In the other member countries the IPR was welcome because it was unofficial, 
scholarly, and provided a platform for the expression of widely differing and 
conflicting points of view. This, of course, was one of the many reasons for 
the Institute’s great strength in the earlier years, as it is still today. 


How The Institute Is Financed 

Much of my time was spent in obtaining financial support for the Institute— 
not only for the Pacific Council, but for the American IPR and some of the other 
Councils as well. 

For the American IPR the principal sources of income are: 

(1) regular annual dues from members; 

(2) individual donations from $100 a year and upward: 

(3) industrial and business corporations, and banks (from $200 to $2,500 
annually). 

(4) Foundations. 

The Pacific Council is financed by annual contributions from the National 
Councils and by Foundation grants. Of all the National Councils, the American 
IPR was able to raise larger funds for Pacific area study than any of the others. 
The AIPR and certain American Foundations were therefore the largest con- 
tributors to the Pacific Council budget. Neither the American nor the Pacific 
Council has a penny of endowment. Grants from the Foundations were rarely 
for more than a three-year period. Contributions from banks and industrial 
corporations, as well as from individual members, were on an annual basis. 

All of the national Councils of the IPR incurred large expenditures over and 
above their money contributions to the Pacific Council budget. The Pacific 
Council did not pay the very heavy expenses of the National Council representa- 
tives attending the international conferences and the meetings of the Pacific 
Council that were held between the international conferences. The National 
Councils met the bill for the hundreds of data papers presented at the conferences. 
They also met the travelling and living expenses of some of their members who 
attended the international conferences. Many members paid their own expenses, 
thus, in effect, the National Councils’ total financial contribution to the work of 
the Institute was very much higher than the grand total that would be shown 
by combining the budgets of all the National Councils and the Pacific Council. 
Between and during the conferences the amount of highly intelligent volunteer 
work of hundreds of people in the different countries was ,substantial. 

The same phenomena characterized my own secretariat. Except during 
the war, Mrs. Carter accompanied me on most trips aiding greatly in my staff 


*Except in the U. S. 8. R. There social hospitality was bountiful, but intellectual 
contacts severely limited. 
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work. The staff included at various times young people from Great Britain, 
China, Japan, and the United States. Seventeen young men and women served 
as volunteer members of my travelling staff without cost to the Pacific Council 
for either salary or traveling expenses. 

Of even greater significance have been the travels of the unpaid and senior 
ofticers of the Institute. Most of them frequently gave as much as two or three 
months in a single year in advancing the Institute’s program. They travelled 
thousands of miles at their own expense to distant countries for conference, and 
for the international conferences. The large cost, both in time and money, to 
the Institute’s officers cannot be estimated. Among others who travelled exten 
sively in the interest of the IPR were: Ray Lyman Wilbur, Jerome D. Greene, 
Newton D. Baker, J. W. Dafoe, Edgar J. Tarr, Sir George Sansom, Philip C. 
Jessup, Percy E. Corbett, Huntington Gilchrist, Carl L. Alsberg. 

The foregoing list includes only men from the United Kingdom and North 
America. It would be greatly increased by adding to the record many eminent 
leaders from China, Japan, the Philippines, and later from India and Pakistan 
Vany eminent people were active in the IPR 

As already noted, a significant feature of the IPR was the opportunity it 
afforded people of various countries to know each other. Notable were the 
personal contacts established during the international conferences when any 
where from 150 to 250 people from several Pacific countries met for periods of 


twelve to fourteen days. As I indicated earlier, they were usually housed under 
the same roof or in the same small area, They discussed and ate their meals 
and took such limited recreation as the program permitted together. Many of 


these contacts were kept up for years and persist today. After each conference 
a good many of the members remained in the country where the conference was 
held and visited quite widely under the auspices of the host Council. 

Further personal contacts came in the intervals between conferences when 
members of the Institute and its staff travelled widely in countries other than 
their own. Members, when travelling, were invited by the National Councils to 
address meetings at their headquarters or at their branches. The International 
Secretariat took the initiative in facilitating such contacts so that the confer- 
ence discussions might continue informally and not be limited to the arbitrary 
times of the conferences themselves. 

Many scores of visits and discussions have taken place over the years. With 
out access to the files but simply from memory, I could give many dozen illustra 
tions of this sort. Often when former members of the Institute became govern- 
ment officials stationed in countries other than their own, these contacts were 
informally continued. For example, one of the founders of the IPR was F. W. 
Eggleston of Australia, who many years later became Australian ambussador 
to China in Chungking. He was allowed by the Chinese government a limited, 
but fairly substantial luggage allowance “over the hump.” This he used in 
large measure to have flown in his entire library of IPR books. As a result, 
his embassy provided for scholars and government servants in Chungking the 
largest library of books on the Pacific that existed in that part of war-torn 
China. Later, Mr. Eggleston became Australian ambassador in Washingt 
where he continued his interests and contacts with the Institute 

The Hon. Vincent Massey, who has just become Governor-General of Canada, 
attended the Shanghai conference in 1931 and made a real contribution through 
the Canadian Institute in which he was a leader. 

There were many Chinese IPR leaders whose lectures and discussions in other 
countries added much to the development of knowledge of the Far East. These 
included W. W. Yen, Hn Shih, Chiang Mon-lin, Y. C. .James Yen, P. C. Chi 
Liu Yu-wan, Franklin Ho, K. P. Chen and Chang Po-ling. 

Similarly, Japanese IPR leaders who advanced the Institute’s program wh 
abroad were Dr. I. Nitobe, Professor Y. Takaki, K. Yozizawa, M. Matsuo, Ino 
Dan, S. Saito, Y. Iwanaga, M. Anesaki, T. Mayeda, S. Matsukata, S. Urumatsu 
and S. Matsumoto. 

Canadians other than Vincent Massey were Newton W. Rowell, Edgar J. Tarr, 
J. W. Dafoe, Edgar McInnis, Norman MacKenzie, F. H. Soward, Escott Reid, 
G. R. Parkin and R. G. Cavell 

From France there were Paul Pelliott (now deceased), the greatest French 
Sinologist; Emile Nagginur, formerly French Minister in China: E. Dennery, now 

the French diplomatie service; H. Bonnet, now French Ambassador in Wash- 
ngton; Roger Levy, author and Secretary of the French IPR; Father Robert 
Society of Jesus) ; Pierre Gourou; Charles Robequain 


le 
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From Holland there were H. J. van Mook, formerly Lieutenant Governor- 
General of the Netherlands Indies; G. A. Dunlop, Amsterdam banker; Baron 
F. M. van Asbeck; J. J. L. Duyvendak; T. Moll. 

From England there were Lord Hailsham, Lord Hailey, Lord Samuel, Arnold 
J. Toynbee, Sir Frederick Whyte, Miss Eileen Power, Sir Andrew McFadyean, 
Ivison S. Macadam, Captain L. D. Gammans, Sir John Pratt, Lord Snell, G. F. 
Hudson, A. V. Alexander, Sir Charles Webster, Margaret Cleeve, Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, W. W. Astor, Miss Barbara Ward, Archibald Rose and A. Creech Jones. 

I remember, for example, that on Miss Ward’s first visit to the United States 
(she was then foreign editor of the London Economist), the American IPR 
arranged for her to meet influential audiences in Seattle, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton and New York. A large luncheon was given for her at the Mayflower in 
Washington and a large dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria here. The IPR had 
the honor of introducing to influential Americans on their first visits to North 
America Mrs. Pandit, lately Indian ambassador in Washington; Zafrulla Khan, 
foreign minister of Pakistan; and many other Indians and Pakistanis. The 
same can be said of Herbert Gepp of Australia, Walter Nash of New Zealand, 
Francisco Benitez and Rafael Palma of the Philippines. 

Reference should also be made at this time to the names of many others men- 
tioned in the statement for the McCarran Subcommittee prepared by William 
L.. Holland, the Institute’s present Secretary General. In the Institute’s pub- 
lished proceedings of the international conferences and in the printed and 
mimeographed periodical reports of the American IPR, the names of a very large 
number of participants in IPR activities have been regularly made ava. -ble to 
a wide public. I cannot remember a case in the entire history of the Institute 
when an effort was made to suppress the name of any person. In fact, it would 
have been completely contrary to the whole philosophy of the IPR so to do. 
Nevertheless, at the very first session of the McCarran Subcommittee (July 25, 
1951) counsel Robert Morris said he was going to read to me a list of names 
“which names turn up with great frequency in the files. This list has been 
compiled by the staff here as a condensation of many people, of many names 
who are interested in the Institute.” Reading the list of some SO names Mr. 
Morris did not find time to mention a single one of the foregoing who had been 
really active in IPR affairs in one capacity or another. Nor did Mr. Morris call 
attention to many of the names which Mr. Holland has submitted. 

The following afternoon Mr. Morris went to great pains to blow up out of all 
proportion the role that I played in introducing to Washington peple interested in 
\sia, a ‘l'ass representative, Viadimir Rogov, whom I had met several times in 
my IPR travels. The number of Soviet citizens with a knowledge of the Far Kast 
who visited the United States, was much more limited than those from China, 
Japan, Great Britain or France, and I took the opportunity of letting a number 
of people in Washington know of his presence in this country. If more Soviet 
citizens of his background had come to my attention in this country, IT would 
have sought as the Secretary General of the Pacific Council to give them the 
opportunity of meeting thoughtful Americans. I considered it a part of mv job 
as an officer of the international IPR. 1 did not think and still do not think for 
a moment that hardheaded Congressmen like Judd and Fulbright would be poi- 
soned by such contact. Nor did I have any misgivings as to any deleterious effect 
from talks between a convinced Russian Communist like Rogov, and such coimpe- 
tent, democratic-minded Americans as Stanley Hornbeck and John Carter Vin- 
cent. According to State Department protocol, my inquiry to Hornbeck was 
through his right-hand man, Alger Hiss, of whose loyalty at that time there was 
no question whatever in the American mind. Rogoyv had a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances in several countries, The list included representatives of Reuters, 
Havas, A. P., U. P., correspondents of metropolitan newspapers and American 
business men in Shanghai. I feel sure that all of these knew him as a convinced 
Communist. Rogov was, of course, not the only foreigner whom I introduced 
to people in Washington. There were a great many and they were non- 
Communists. 

The foregoing instance is but one illustration of Anne O’Hare McCormick's 
charge in the New York Times (October 3, 1951) that the Senate Subcommittee 
is “carrying on its investigation in the context of today instead of in the state 
of mind of yesterday when such events occurred.” 


1 Tribute 
To the late Frank C. Atherton (one of Hawaii’s “Big Five”) and Charles F. 
Loomis (Secretary of the Honolulu YMCA) should go a major tribute as the 
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two most decisive initiators of the IPR. With Atherton’s backing, Loomis 
travelled abroad studying official and unofficial international organizations. He 
consulted leaders from the Orient and the Occident. 

Atherton and Loomis enlisted the interest in these formative years of David 
Z. T. Yui and 8S. Saito, the National Secretaries of the YMCA in China and 
Japan; secured the commanding interest of the late Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stan- 
ford University, the late Wallace M. Alexander (Alexander and Baldwin Ltd., 
San Francisco), Carl L. Alsberg, of the Food Research Institute (aided much 
by Herbert Hoover), Chester H. Rowell of the San Francisco Chronicle: John 
Nelson (Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, Montreal). This group, of 
course, were all volunteers. The administrative work in Honolulu and exp!o- 
ratory work abroad was undertaken by Charles F. Loomis, who was loaned for 
the purpose by the Hawaiian YMCA. But a little later, the steadily growing 
group from several countries required a larger staff and a nucleus international! 
secretariat was appointed consisting of J. Merle Davis as General Secretary, 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe as International Research Secretary, and Miss Elizabeth 
Green, a very competent hewspaper woman with Far Eastern experience, as 
Kditor. Loomis himself became Associate and Conference Secretary. Under 
the inspiring Dr. Ray Lman Wilbur, these four staff members made a remark- 
able team. They envisaged the potentialities of the developing organization, 
they overcame great obstacles, they enlisted the active participation of many 
others, including Dr. Nitobe of Japan; Dr. Hu Shih of China; Newton W. Rowell 
and General Sir Arthur Currie of Canada; Jerome D. Greene, Stanley K. Horn- 
heck (then at Harvard) and George H. Blakeslee of Clark University. <All of 
these whom they secured were active in building up national councils in their 
own countries, 

The imagination and competence of Davis, Loomis, Condliffe and Miss Green 
contributed in a distinct way to building the Institute on sound foundations 
A few years after the founding of the Institute, Dr. Condliffe secured as his 
research colleague a fellow-New Zealander, William L. Holland, whose unique 
abilities led to his succeeding Condlitfe when the latter joined the Economic 
Staff of the League of Nations in Geneva; and, in 1946, he succeeded me as the 
Secretary General of the Pacifie Council Under his creative leadership, the 


Institute has advanced to a position of world re 





envisaged by the first founders His capacity ng and 
ending researchers, and in skillfully editing the first drafts of their manus ts 


has been outstanding. No Secretary General of any international « 1 tiol 
official or unofficial, has approached Holland in a rare combination of inte 
ectual fertility combined with administrative skill. The Pacific, the American, 





and all the other National Councils are counting on him for eminent leadership 
formany years tocome. Such talented and self-effacing leaders are indispensable 
Without the tinancial contributions of business men, bankers, indust1 sts 
and the officers of steamship companies, both in California and Hawai he 
early efforts of IPR leaders would have been limited. Later, bankers and ind 


rialists on the eastern seaboard and in other countries followed the ¢ 
those far-sighted men in San Francisco and Honolulu 


\t an early stage also substantial support came first from the Laura Spe n 
Rockefeller Memorial; later from the Rockefeller Foundation itself: and later 
still from the Carnegie Corporation ‘he smaller gifts from high school teache 
college professors, journalists, librarians and government servant ere create! 
in number, and not less generous proportionate to their come These donot 


were invaluable, too, in the Institute’s discussions, and in their criticism of and 
use of IPR publications. 

The contributions to the international budget from the National Cour 
large and sinall, were significant in the Institute’s support. They were creative 
building a living, working solidarity of scholars, journalists and busine 
men By their own standards, national councils’ contributions were all gen 
erous. When compared in terms of national income, the contributions from the 

councils in Nationalist China and in Canada were the most substantia 


} 
I 


CONCLUSION 
Let the Record Testify 
In my personal view the foregoing are characteristic of the activities that have 
occupied the IPR over the past quarter century. These have been the muscle and 
sinew of its tireless effort to realize the ait its on al of aequiring and 


making available an accurate fund of knowledge regarding conditions in Asia. 


That this has been a sole objective of the organization over the years is plain 
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to any fair-minded observer who will take the trouble to look into the record 
of the Institute’s work as it was actually carried on, not as the counsel of the 
Senate subcommittee has endeavored to portray it to Senator McCarran and his 
associates, so as to conform with a preconceived bias. 

In addition to this personal statement (A Personal View of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations), I shall soon submit to the Senate Subcommittee another 
memorandum, This will be entitled “Amplification, Correction and Clarification 
of Edward C. Carter's Testimony Before the McCarran Subcommittee.” Those 
who read the present statement will, I believe, find it useful to read also this 
Amplification. In it I will attempt to correct errors I made in answering some 
of the questions at the hearings. I will try to amplify and clarify my testimony, 
too, in order that Senator McCarran and his associates may have a clearer 
picture of my personal views of the Institute, and my considered reactions to 
several of the questions put to me by members of the Subcommittee and its 
counsel. 

I cannot close this statement without affirming that something far more im- 
portant than the institutional fortunes of the IPR is at stake in the attacks 
during the bearings of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on scholars 
concerned with teaching and studying the Far East. A whole generation of 
American scholars in the Far Eastern field is being threatened. Even more 
important than this is the menace to the American people of a movement which 
might rob them of the services of those who, through long study of and great 
experience in Asia, are highly qualified in aiding the citizens of this country 
to reach their own conclusions regarding American Far Eastern policy. This 
situation has been emphasized in a short letter pub'ished April 23, 1952, on the 
editorial page of the New York Times, and signed by the following from 
universities which specialize on Far Eastern issues. They are as follows: 


cen temnenconeetocne _... University of Pennsylvania. 
Delmer Brown a a oes University of California. 
George B. Cressey a ....-----... Syracuse University. 
Rupert Emerson is cwinis ccteciedconnwns SEREWRI Cee PeLeILy, 

I.. C. Goodrich ee siabanacoemiadecee aagxuteiiiie Puna Columbia University. 

K. S. Latourette_____-- sie Socagniguaicasto ; Yale University. 

Shannon McCune : : - a. . Colgate University. 
Lauriston Sharp__-- beteeeeneerse ninsronmamna, UOEnell University. 

C. Martin Wilbur das actin aie Pe a ~ Columbia University. 


The letter says that the attacks “do violence to the principle of academic free- 
dom inherent in our democratic heritage, and tend to deprive the Nation of 
the views of trained specialists regarding an area which is today of critical 
national concern.” 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, 8s: 

Edward C. Carter, being duly sworn, says: That he has read the foregoing 
document and knows the contents thereof; that the same is true to his own 
knowledge, except as to the matters therein indicated to have been communicated 
to him by other persons and except as to the matters therein which are matters 
of opinion, and that as to the matters indicated to have been communicated to 
him by others, he believes it to be true and as to matters of opinion, that the 
opinion expressed is his own and that is his true opinion. 

Sworn to before me this 10th day of June 1952. 

[SEAL] IRENE R. DoNONUE, 

Notary Public, State of New York. 


Mr. Morris. I have here, Mr. Chairman, a sworn statement again 
by Mr. Edward C. Carter, dated June 10, 1952, entitled “Amplifica- 
tion, Correction, and Clarification of Testimony Before the Committee 
by E. C. Carter.” 

Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1383” and is 
as follows:) 
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EXHIBIT No. 1383 


AMPLIFICATION, CORRECTION, AND CLARIFICATION OF TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SENATI . 
SUBCOM MITTE! 


™ 


(By Epwarp C. Carrer) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


l Relationship of Frederick V. Field to the Institute of Pacific Relations 

2. The letter of July 10, 1938, from Owen Lattimor 

>. Asiaticus, Chen Han-seng and Chao-ting Ch 

t. Did the IPR ever place pe ple in government department 

+. The illegal seizure of the Institute's files by an agent of Senator MeCarran’s Sub 
committee ; 

6. Has the Board of the IPR ever conducted an inquiry into the operations of the IPR 


to determine whether it is under Communist influence or dé m. ation 
7. People who were and were n t actively associated \ith the IPR 
8. The role of the IPR in making it possible for persons in various 
people ef Opposing Far Eastern backgrou s and unpalatable iewpo 
9. How did I bappen t) suggest that a pro-Communis ok be sent to certain Ameri 


Officia's and Senators? 
10. The Institute explored many controversial issues 


11. Facts about IPR methods and purposes of which the McCarran Subcommittee h 
shown little understanding 
2. Further amplifications, correction, addition, and clarificatior 
(a) The Sube mmittee procedures contrasted with those propos a 
Kefauver and O'Conor . 
(b) Senator Ferguson's irritation at my implication that the IPR files / 


tampered with 
(c) Correction of my testimony regarding Alger Hiss 
(d) The Committee on Militarism in Education 


(e) “Death does not r ba man of his place in history.” 
(f) James S. Allen’s appeal for a financial subsidy was not grant 
(g) Miss Smedley asked the IPR’s help in getting two Chinese (prisoners of t! 


Japanese in Hong Kong) placed on an exchange lis 
(h) Challenge to Mrs. Massing’s testimony by Miss Harriet Moore 
(i) Invitation list to a conterence at Surset Farm—Oct ber 18-21, 1935 
(j) Mrs. Massing’s attack on Corliss Lamont 
(k) William S. White's significant article in the New Yerk Times 
Appendix A. Copy of a letter from Carter to Lattimore, dated July 19, 1938 
Appendix B, Letter to members of tl American IPR from seven pr minent members f 
the IPR Board, dated March 17, 1947 
Appendix C. Copy of letter from Dr. James L. McConaughy, President of United ¢ 
Relief, to Alfred Kohlberg, dated August 13, 1946 


ERRATA 


Hearings, page 11, line 42: For Roland Boyd read Roland Boyden. 

Hearings, page 12, line 23: Dr. Chao-ting Chi, a Chinese Communist, should read DD? 
Chao-ting Chi, a Chinese economist 

Hearings, page 16, line 14: For UNESCO read ECOSOC (The Economic and §$ ( 
cil of the U. N.). 

Hearings, page 29, line 46: Stone was in the AIPR should read Stone was in the FPA 





(Foreign Policy Association ) 
Hearings, page 38, line Comintern should be corrected t read Kuomintang 
He page 141, line 32: For Mr, Lewis read Mr. Luce 





I would like to clarify and amend my testimony before the Senate Subcom 
tee on Internal Security on the following points: 


RELATIONSHIP OF FREDERICK VY. FIELD TO THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


At the Senate Subcommittee’s first public hearing on July 25, 1951, questions 
were asked of me regarding Mr. Field’s relationship to the Vew Masses and the 
Daily Worker, Senator Eastland and the Subcommittee’s counsel, Mr. Robert 
Morris, appeared to be endeavoring to prove that while Field was Secretary of th 
\merican IPR, he was also connected with the New Masses and the Daily Worker 
I realized that the question of dates was important. I endeavored, therefore, at 
our different times to get the Subcommittee’s assistance, but completely in 

in. I spoke as follows: 

“I would like to, if I may, ask counsel, Mr. Morris, who must have al 
these dates at his fingertips, whether Mr. Field was an executive officer ot 
the IPR coneurrently with being on the editorial board (New Masses 01 
Daily Worker).” 
Unable to get a precise answer the first time, I asked Senator MceCarran’s pert 
again to help clarify the question of dates. My query was as follows 





1 Hearings of the Senate Subcommittee, page 10 
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“The point I wanted to clear up was whether the committee’s records show 
that Mr. Field wrote for the New Masses or the Daily Worker before 1940 
and the date he went on the board of New Masses and the relationship of 
the date of his withdrawal from the secretaryship of the institute.” ? 
Again, the matter of dates came up as follows: 
“Senator EASTLAND. And you knew at that time that Mr. Field was on the 
editorial board of either New Masses or the Daily Worker, did you not? 
“Mr. Carrer. One reason that I wanted to get these dates straightened 
out—— 
“The CHAIRMAN. Answer the question, if you can. There was a direct 
question put to you, Mr. Carter.” * 
Still again, I beseeched and begged Mr. Morris for the dates: 
“Senator EASTLAND. He was on the board of editors (New Masses or Daily 
Worker) before 1940, was he not? 
“Mr. Carrer. That was the question that I challenge and beseech and beg 
Mr. Morris to produce for me.” * 

That Mr. Morris did have the dates at his command at that time when I was 
pressing for them is clear from Exhibit No. 15, Hearings, pages 125-126. These 
Exhibits were not shown to me, although Mr. Morris had them filed in the record 
at the end of Mr. Field’s testimony the following day, July 26, 1951. I had no 
opportunity of seeing them until many weeks later when they were printed in 
Part I of the Subcommittee’s hearings. 

From the foregoing, it is Clear to me that Senator Eastland and Mr. Morris 
were evading questions that I put on four separate occasions. It seemed as 
though they were trying to prove that Field was identified with the New Masses 
and the Daily Worker while he was still Secretary of the American IPR. 

It would be noted that after the first of my four consecutive attempts to clarify 
the question of dates, the Institute’s lawyer, Mr. Crossman, saw immediately 
that this matter of dates was crucial. As Mr. Crossman was sitting at my 
side at the Subcommittee’s table, he attempted to help me, but Chairman Mce- 
Carran rules against this. A little later, Senator McCarran threatened to remove 
Mr. Crossman from the table to the audience and to “do it very fast.”° Senator 
McCarran thus identified himself with the efforts of Senator Kastland and Mr. 
Morris to frustrate the sincere efforts of Mr. Crossman and myself to get the facts. 
These facts, as it now appears from the printed record, were in total disagree- 
ment with the false thesis that two members of the Committee and its counsel 
were seeking to establish. 

Now, the facts are these: Mr. Field, the then Secretary of the American IPR, 
asked in June, 1940, to be relieved of the administrative and financial routine of 
his office.” With regret the IPR deferred to his wishes. He was appointed staff 
advisor, to be on leave without salary for the ensuing six months. Furthermore, 
three months later, namely, on September 1, 1940, he resigned as Secretary of 
the IPR and his resignation was accepted by the IPR on September 18, 1940. 

Turning now to the Subcommittee’s Exhibit No. 15, it appears that the earliest 
date on which Field had any connection with either the New Masses or the 
Daily Worker was on December 16, 1941, when the New Masses published an 
article by him entitled “How Strong is Japan?’*' (This immediately followed 
Pearl Harbor and I have been informed, was cleared by Military Intelligence.) 
Thus, eighteen months elapsed between the time Field first asked to be relieved 
of administrative responsibility and the appearance of his first article in either 
of these periodicals. According to Exhibit No. 15, Field was not listed as an 
editor of the New Masses until December 15, 1943. 

According to the same Exhibit, Field’s first article in the Daily Worker was 
not until April 25, 1944—three years and seven months after he had resigned 
as Secretary of the American IPR. Exhibit No. 15 further shows that Field's 
first article in the Communist, later known as Political Affairs, did not appear 
until September 1944—four years after he had resigned as Secretary of the 
American IPR. 

During the six years Field served as Executive Secretary of the American 
IPR (1984-1940), he maintained a very high standard of objectivity, factual 


2Tbid., page 17. 

*Thid., page 21 

*Thid., page 22. 

5 Tbid., page 18 
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accuracy and nonpartisanship. The same is true of his attitude on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board (1940-1947). In 1946, as a matter of fact, when he 
offered his resignation to the Board of Trustees, it was decided at a largely 
attended meeting, with but one dissenting vote, that he be urged to withdraw 
it so obvious was it to those who had ovserved him in action that he had fol- 
lowed only the most exemplary, nonpartisan standards in his work for the 
IPR and had always been scrupulous in keeping his political views out of IPR 
affairs. 

The Committee’s counsel appeared to take exception to my having written 
a letter recommending Mr. Field for a commission in Army Intelligence. I 
testified that I had done so on the basis of his record of objective, nonpartisan 
scholarship and factual accuracy while at the IPR, and his background on 
Japan. I was certain that Mr. Field would perform an outstanding service for 
his country if granted a commission. For this reason I was glad to recommend 
him. 

The Committee made much of my letter to the War Department. J have neve? 
been shown a copy of that letter, although it was made the basis of extensive 
questioning. At the hearing on July 25th I did not remember fully the details of 
this incident but, on the following day, when Mr. Field himself appeared as 
Witness, the Subcommittee asked him many questions about his negotiations in 
the matter of a commission in Army Intelligence Here Field, under onth, 
brought out that he did not initiate the proposal. On page 106 and following of 
Part 1, Mr. Field stated clearly that the origin was the other way around His 
words were: “I was asked if I could accept a commission.” Field subsequently 
was asked to visit officers in Washington, where the matter was fully discussed 

Mr. Field in his testimony ~ made it clear that, in his discussions in Washing 
ton, the question of his political views was discussed frankly and that finally he 
was definitely offered a Commission In response to further questioning on this 
same point by Senators Ferguson and ©O’Conor, Field testified again that he 
revealed his views fully to Army Intelligence. Senator O'Conor asked what was 
the problem on which Army Intelligence wanted Mr. Field’s help. He replied that 
it was the strategic bombing of Japan. 

From a perusal of all of Field’s testimony, it is apparent that Field was first 
approached by an ofiicer of United States Army Intelligen 
Field accept a commission in that unit to work on the problem 
bombing of Japan. Subsequently, Army Intelliger 
could to eliminate objections which had been made to his appointment by 
one outside of the United States Army. Without tl 
at what stage I wrote my letter commending Field. Field, I remember, ap 
proached me and I volunteered to write a letter to the Army recommending him 

This I did in good faith, for the following reasons: (a) I knew that from 


Sovlrie 


© TPR files 1 cannot remember 


Japan’s illegal occupation of Manehuria in 1931 and onward, Field had beet 


onstant and intense opponent of Japanese aggression; (b) I knew that Field 
had a good knowledge of the Japanese economy, its industrial centers, railway 
assembly yards, ship building facilities, communication centers, which, if dam- 


aged, could deprive Japan of much of her economic power; (¢c) I knew that Field 
had extensive knowledge and facilities for bringing to the attention of highes 
Army authorities those locations and installations overseas which, if the Army 
planned a large bombing program, would substantially weaken Japan’s strength 
ind her war potential; (d) I was convineed that Field would throw himself 
' to weaken 
ind ultimately destroy Japanese aggression; (e) I was aware, too, that Field 
had an excellent general knowledge not only of Japan, but of the Philippines 
ind’ China; (f) as I stated in my testimony, I was confident that if the security 

encies had derogatory data regarding Field that I did not possess, his appoint- 
ment would not be approved. Under no circumstances could I conceive of 


vith complete abandon into the United States Government's attempt 


a 
etter from me taking precedence over the recommendations of a security service 
bijection. 


So far as I could see Army Intelligence wanted Field and wished that he could 


overcome the objections to his serving. In view of the foregoing, I not only 
had no hesitation about recommending him, I felt it was my patriotie duty 
because, like him, I had seen on the spot, step by step, Japan’s massive attempt 


to become master of as much of China as possible. With Professor Chamber 


* Thid., page 11. 
* Ibid., page 106 
10 Tbhid., page 107. 
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lain and others I had traveled across Europe and Siberia, arriving in Manchuria 
on the eve of the Mukden “incident.” Our party traveled from the border to 
Harbin and through no man’s land to Changchung and Mukden where we were 
joined by Field, who had traveled through Japan and Korea, arriving in Muk- 
den the night of the “incident.” We saw concrete instances of the ever-ex- 
panding plans of the Japanese militarists. As Japan’s aggression increased, I 
had noted that Field became more deeply concerned. Many of his studies were 
calculated to aid our people and our Government in recognizing the danger of 
Japan’s march both to the vital interests of China and those of the United 
States. His early isolationism toward Europe did not apply to the Far East. 

Now I will revert to a part of the testimony which I will quote as follows from 
pages 21 and 22 of Part L: 

“Senator EASTLANp. You do not remember, then, whether or not you at- 
tempted to get a commission in Army Air Force Intelligence for a member 
of the Editorial Board of either the Daily Worker or the New Masses? 

“Mr. Carter. I don’t remember.” 

I did not remember because, at this time, Field had no editorial connection 
with either of these publications (as shown above, Hearings, Exhibit No. 15, 
pages 125-126). 

Mr. Morris asked whether I recalled that Field took a position with ithe 
American Peace Mobilization and had I known that that organization was Com- 
munist controlied.“ I replied that I knew that it was cited as that and that I 
had come to the conclusion that the Communists took it over. 

A the time of Pearl Harbor, Field’s position (which had been isolationist 
with reference to Europe up to June 1941) changed radically. Here his position 
seemed similar to that of a great company of other Americans including many 
notable conservatives. The war had now developed away from the Chamberlain- 
Daladier concept of appeasement. The attack on Pearl Harbor compelled the 
United States to fight aggression. Here was a campaign to which all patriotic 
Americans could be expected to respond with complete devotion. I was con- 
vinced that to the war against Japan for which Field was so well fitted, he 
would commit his remarkable gifts and knowledge with utter devotion. I could 
not conceive then, nor can I conceive now, of his not having given everything 
he had. 

I wish to extend my remarks with reference to the autumn of 1940 when the 
American Peace Mobilization was forming at a time when Quakers, pacifists, 
Reds, and conservatives were trying to keep us out of the Chamberlain-Daladier 
war. I understood that the Chairman of the Peace Mobilization was a non- 
Communist clergyman—the Chaplain of the University of Chicago. He had 
associated with him not only Quakers, but other non-Communist American citi- 
zens who wanted to keep our country out of war if possible. (This movement 
synchronized and in many respects was parallel to the powerful America First 
movement. ) 

Under what I understood to be pressure from the Chaplain of the University 
of Chicago and others, Field responded to the invitation to become Executive 
Secretary. At what point in the American Peace Mobilization the Communists 
c: me to dominate, I never learned; but, by the time of the picketing of the White 
House, I surmised that they had attained large influence. When I said to the 
Subcommittee that at this time (i. e., the picketing of the White House) Field 
was behaving like a Communist, I did not mean to suggest that I knew him to be 
a Communist or that I considered him as even a fellow traveler. 

A little later, Senator O’Conor implied that I had been doing something detri- 
mental to the interests of my country.” I certainly did not and do not now think 
I was doing anything detrimental. Please remember that at that time all the 
Allies were concerned in stopping Japan and Germany. Field’s special compe- 
tence was such that I firmly believed his talents could be used in aiding in the 
stopping of Japan. 

Senator O’Conor then introduced a letter on the stationery of the periodical 
Amerasia. This I identified and noted that the editorial board included Professor 
Kenneth Colegrove of Northwestern University. 1 would now like to remark 
that Amerasia was never connected with the IPR. Its Board and its authors 
were a mixture of persons familiar with developments in Asia, but of widely 
differing political points of view. Professor Colegrove of Northwestern, Dr. 
Cyrus Peake of Columbia, and several others on its Board, could by no stretch 
of the imagination be labeled as pro-Communist. 





11 Thid., page 22. 
122 [bid., page 30. 
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2. THE LETTER FROM OWEN LATTIMORE OF JULY 10, 1938 


Mr. Morris read two paragraphs from a long letter from Owen Lattimore to 
me dated July 10, 1938." This letter became the subject of extensive question- 
ing by members of the Subcommittee and its counsel. I was asked what was the 
inquiry referred to in that letter. I replied that it was an inquiry into the 
issues of the Sino-Japanese War. I was in Peking in 1937 when the Japanese 
came in and took over Tientsin and Peking. The Japanese were clearly on the 
march, It seemed to me that here we had an opportunity while a major con 
flict was starting to get people of different points of view to analyze it. 

It is now clear that at one of the preliminary planning stages of the Inquiry, 
it had been proposed that Chi, Chen Han-seng and Asiaticus be asked to write 
books for the Inquiry. These proposals along with many others were con 
tained in a letter of mine to Dr. Carl Alsberg who had served for so many years 
as head of the Food Research Institute aided by Mr. Herbert Hoover at Stanford 
University. 

Sut later it was decided not to employ either Asiaticus or Chen Han-seng. 
For particulars with reference to the limited and non-Inquiry series assignment 
to Chi, please see page 23 of “A Personal View of the IPR”, recently submitted 
to the Subcommittee. The best evidence of the integrity of the IPR was not in 
inter-staff letters, but in what was actually published in the Inquiry series, in its 
many other published volumes and in its periodicals. 

However, Lattimore’s letter was attacked over and over again. When, at 
long last, he was allowed to testify on February 26, 1952, he explained in detail 
what he meant in the passages quoted from his letter. 

In the early autumn of 1951 and continuing to December, I wrote several 
times to Senator McCarran and Mr. Morris requesting copies of my corre- 
spondence with Lattimore just prior to and following the letter to me of July 
10, 1988, Although, last year, Mr. Morris told a Herald Tribune representative 
that he was sending me the material, and although Mr. Mandel confirmed last 
vear that there was such material in the files, nothing was sent to me until 
March 1952, when I received from Morris a copy of my letter to Lattimore of 
July 19, 1938. This letter reveals so clearly the impartial position which the 
IPR has endeavored to maintain throughout its history that I respectfully re 
quest that it be published in the Subcommittee’s printed record. It is submitted 
herewith and marked “Appendix A” to this statement. 


DID I REGARD ASIATICUS, CHEN HAN-SENG AND CHAO-TING CHI AS COMMUNISTS 


The purpose of the introduction of the Lattimore letter was apparently in 
tended to prove that Asiaticus, Chi and Chen Han-seng were known to be 
Communists 

My testimony regarding the three men was and is that I did not regard either 
Chen Han-seng or Dr. Chi as Communists when they were writing for the 
Institute. Today I do not know whether Chen Han-seng is a Party member or 
not; he left the United States last vear, I believe. I do not know whether Chi 
is a Party member or not. I was not aware of the fact that he wrote for China 
Today under a pseudonym. I do know that for a long time he was an official in 
the Kuomintang government of China, assisting Dr. H. H. Kung. The pre 
sumption now is that he is a Communist Party member because he is employed 
in a high position by the Chinese Communist Government. Regarding Asi 
aticus, who never wrote a book in the IPR Inquiry series, I do know that he did 
some writing for the IPR, but at the time I was not informed that he was a 
Communist. 


4. DID THE IPR EVER ATTEMPT TO PLACE PEOPLE IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS? 


In response to Mr. Morris’ question as to whether I was instrumental in hav- 
ing Dr. Philip C. Jessup go into the State Department, I replied that I was not, 
although we regarded him as a competent man. Senator Eastland apparently 
ignored my denial of putting Jessup into the State Department when he asked 
that I tell “who else they placed in the State Department.” ™ 

The implication of Senator Eastland’s questions I believe to be completely 
without foundation. The Senator here revealed a basic lack of knowledge, both 


3 Thid., page 36. 
4 Tbid., page 32. 
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of the Institute’s policy and its history. From its beginning, the Institute has 
maintained itself as a private and non-governmental society. It has refused 
as strongly to bow before government pressure as it has refrained from putting 
pressure on the government. Its raison d’etre from 1925 to the present time has 
been the important and distinctive role which it could play in public understand- 
ing by remaining private and unofficial. There is ample justification for this in 
terms of the American way of life. This was the accepted view of the national 
units of the IPR in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, China, France, Holland, and in Japan. During the few years of activity 
on the part of the Soviet Russian IPR, even its leaders made the best attempts 
they could to disassociate their organization from foreign office control. Just 
before Pearl Harbor the Japanese IPR was compelled to bow before government 
pressure. The Chinese IPR throughout its history courageously resisted govern- 
ment pressure. 

To revert to the American IPR, I want to make it clear that what actually 
happened was precisely the reverse of Senator Eastland’s implication. Both the 
American Institute and the International Secretariat had one major concern— 
how could the IPR resources in research and personnel make the maximum con- 
tribution to the war effort. The case of each individual was studied carefully 
with this objective in view. When some of the civilian agencies of the govern- 
ment made inquiries regarding this or that person, I discussed the case with 
the government representative in the light of the foregoing principle and usually 
succeeded in establishing the fact that the person concerned could help the 
Allies most by continuing his or her study of a problem which bore directly on 
Allied suecess. My attitude toward those of my associates who were of mili- 
tary age was, of course, different. 

I remember that at one time, late in the war, when the IPR personnel consisted 
only of older people, I had been invited to the Pentagon for conference with 
Major General Frederick Osborn and some of his colleagues. A Colonel on the 
staff of General Osborn proposed that practically the entire American staff of 
the IPR should enter the service of General Osborn’s program. Flattering though 
this was, I took the position that my associates and I could render the United 
States a greater service by’ remaining at our posts. The deal was never con- 
summated. 

To the best of my knowledge, the IPR or its officers made no move whatsoever 
in the matter of Jessup’s entering the State Department. Over the years he 
had acquired experience, Stature and contacts which were even more imposing 
than his invaluable service to the IPR. So far as I am informed, the initiative 
came from the State Department, based on Jessup’s long record as a scholar, in- 
ternational lawyer and public servant. 

Senator Eastland asked whether the Institute or whether I, as an official of 
the Institute, recommended people to the State Department for employment. To 
this I replied that several times we had had requests from several agencies of 
the government for a man for this or that job. Senator Eastland reminded me 
that he had asked about the State Department. I replied that a number of our 
people, more of our junior staff, were employed in the State Department during 
the war. Senator Eastland then asked who they were. I said that I thought 
more of the people went into the Army, that Robert W. Barnett is in the State 
Department at present. My testimony regarding Barnett was incomplete. He 
did not go from the IPR into the State Department. He went from the IPR to, 
I think, an OSS training course and thence to General Chennault’s staff in 
Kunming. Later, he was attached to the staff of the Far Eastern Commission 
in Washington under General Frank R. McCoy. Whether that was a State De- 
partment or an independent appointment, I do not remember. It was made 
several years after he had resigned from the IPR staff. However, he has now 
for some years been a State Department employee. 


5. THE ILLEGAL SEIZURE OF THE INSTITUTE’S FILES BY AN AGENT OF SENATOR 
M’CARRAN’S SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Sourwine asked if I thought the seizure of the files was illegal, why wasn’t 
there a contention to that effect made in February or March rather than in July 
in connection with the hearings. I replied that that question should be ad- 


dressed to a responsible officer of the Institute.” 





4 Ibid., page 43. 
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At the close of the hearing, Mr. Holland reminded me that Mr. Sourwine was 
completely wrong in his intimation that the Institute had made no previous 
challenges to the legality of the Subcommittee’s taking possession of the files. 
He handed me a press release, dated February 16, 1951, which had been issued 
by Mr. Gerard Swope, the Chairman of the AIPR, and which included a tele- 
gram that the IPR had sent to Senator McCarran and other members of the Sub 
committee, calling to their attention the fact that the Insitute’s files had been 
seized illegally. 

Here is the text of the telegram sent to Senator McCarran and other members 
of the Subcommittee: 

“We respectfully call your attention to the recent publication in several 
newspapers of materials obviously taken from the files of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations which your Subcommittee has seized without any subpoena 
being served either on Mr. Carter or on any officer of the Institute. As pre 
viously stated, we have no objection to these files being examined in an or 
derly manner by any properly accredited U. 8S. agency or to their being made 
publie through appropriate procedures. 

“But we again appeal to you, in common decency and for the protection 
of hundreds of persons named in the files, to see that such unauthorized and 
partial leakages of private correspondence are stopped and that the ma 
terials are used fairly and not taken out of context. May we have your 
public assurance on this?” 

So far as I have been informed, Mr. Gerard Swope never received a reply 
from Senator McCarran, or from any of the other members of the subcommittee, 
or its staff. 

6. HAS THE ROARD OF THE IPR FEVER CONDUCTED AN INQUIRY INTO THE OPERATIONS O}| 

THE IPR TO DETERMINE WHETHER IT IS UNDER COMMUNIST INFLUENCE OR DOMINA 

TION ? 


Senator Ferguson asked a question about investigations within the IPR itse] 
He said that I had indicated that prior to the Amerasia exposure there had berm 
an investigation on the so-called Kohlberg charges. A little later, Ferguson read 
what he described asa line or two of testimony, not giving the name of the perso) 
who testified to it. The anonymous writer asserted that the IPR investiga 
the Kohlberg charges was prepared by a staff member and then accepted by the 
Executive Committee. 

That description is not quite adequate. The Kohlberg charges were studied b) 
the Executive Committee, and very carefully analyzed by a subcommittee of three 
Board members. The two committees were aided in this by a staff committee 
designated for the purpose. A member of the staff, Mrs. Stewart, was asked 
edit the written reports of all those who worked on the Kohlberg charges. This 
she did. Her summary was then approved by the Executive Committee and issued 
in mimeographed form. 

There was a good and compelling reason why the officers and trustees of the IPR 
had never been impressed by charges that the organization was serving 
Communist front, or even influenced by Communists or any other partisan group 
The IRP trustees and especially the Executive Committee knew from first-hand 
observation that such charges were completely groundless because they kept ii 
close personal touch with the organization and its publications. It would have 
been impossible to pull the wool over the eyes of this group of representative 
business, academic, and professional leaders. They were genuinely interested in 
the IPR and felt a keen sense of responsibility regarding its successful operation 
They were all kept fully advised on the nature of Mr. Kohlberg’s charges. 

The Executive Committee met frequently, giving scrupulous attention to all 
aspects of its program and functioning. They were familiar with its publications 
so they were not taken in by a few paragraphs taken out of context by an irre 
sponsible or dishonest critic. They were present at its conferences and observed 
for themselves the high degree of nonpartisanship that characterized those meet 
ings. In short, they did not require an independent outside investigation to prove 
that the Institute was not a front for Communism. They knew it was not. 

Senator Ferguson wanted to know whether or not it would be reasonable when 
charges were made against an organization as large as the Institute that it was 
acting as a front for Communism that someone would not have ordered another 
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detailed investigation after the papers were seized, and whether or not they did, 
and whether or not they made a report.” 

I replied that the charges made in recent months were in large part the same 
baseless and irresponsible charges that had been made by Mr. Kohlberg in 
1944, that these had been investigated by the IPR and were not substantiated. 
The recent charges were so similar, in some cases so identical, that the Institute 
trustees felt that there was no use in going through them again. Senator Fer- 
guson asked whether any officer, or group of officers, of the IPR had made an 
independent check to ascertain whether there were any reasonable grounds for 
the charges that the IPR was serving as a Communist front. 

I replied that from the time of the Senate Subcommittee’s illegal seizure of the 
IPR files in early 1951, the officers and Executive Committee of the American IPR 
have followed the proceedings in Washington. It has kept its members through- 
out the United States informed regarding the procedures of the Senate Sub- 
committee. Further, it employed the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & 
Kiendl to watch its interests. Inasmuch as the charges have so faithfully fol- 
lowed the lines established and developed by Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, the officers 
and the Executive Committee have felt that the investigation which the IPR made 
of those charges in the 1945-1947 period was still valid. Mr. Holland, the In- 
stitute’s present chief executive, has, I believe, already submitted a copy of a 
circular letter which was sent to all the members on March 17, 1947. This I 
regard as valid today as it was then. It was signed by: Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
Professor of Public Law, Columbia University; Arthur H. Dean, attorney, 
Sullivan & Cromwell, New York; Walter F. Dillingham, Oahu Railway & Land 
Company, Honolulu; Brooks Emeny, formerly President of Cleveland Council of 
World Affairs, now President of Foreign Policy Association, New York ; Hunting- 
ton Gilchrist, American Cyanimid Company (now in Europe with MSA); W. R. 
Herod, President, International General Electric; Philip C. Jessup, then Professor 
of International Law, Columbia University. 

For purposes of emphasis, I enclose a copy of the letter of March 17, 1947, 
I request that it be reproduced in the published record of the Subcommittee in 
photostat form as “Appendix B” to this statement. 

Reference has already been made to my service to the Chinese Mass Education 
Movement and to Nankai University. As mentioned elsewhere, during the war I 
was Chairman of the Program and Disbursements Committee of United China 
Relief at the request of Henry R. Luce, W. R. Herod and B. A. Garside. (At the 
same time, I was President of Russian War Relief.) 

My services in United China Relief were impaired by an attack on me and on 
UCR’s Field Director in China, Mr. Dwight Edwards, by an importer of Chinese 
textiles, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg. Mr. Kolilberg had been splendidly active in one 
of UCR’s constituent societies, the American Bureau for Medical Aid to China. 
Although UCR contributed more to ABMAC than to any of the other societies, 
Mr. Kohlberg came to the conclusion that we should give more to his society, and 
thus less to the others. He launched an attack on Mr. Edwards and myself in a 
long document which he submitted to the officers of the UCR. Charles A. Edison, 
ex-Governor of New Jersey, was then President of UCR. He appointed a special 
committee to listen to Mr. Kohlherg’s charges. The committee consisted of Paul 
G. Hoffman, Henry R. Luce and James G. Blaine, President of the Marine-Mid- 
land Trust Company. These three men listened for some hours to Mr. Kohlberg. 
Subsequently, they submitted to the UCR Board a report dismissing Mr. Kohl- 
berg’s charges. In addition, they recommended that Mr. Edwards’ salary be in- 
creased and that he be promoted to a vice presidency of UCR. 

They exonerated me and, sometime later, a group of eminent Chinese in China 
sent me an elaborate and handsomely illuminated Chinese scroll testifying to 
what they regarded as my distinguished service to the Chinese people. 

The signers of this seroll included Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Director General of 
CNRRA (Chinese Nationalist Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) ; Dr. 
Chiang Mon-lin, Secretary General of the Executive Yuan: Dr. Han Lih-wu, 
Vice Minister of Education: Bishop Paul Yu Pin, Catholic Bishop of Nanking; 
Dr. Rebert K. S. Lim, Surgeon General of the Chinese Army; Dr. Y. T. Tsur, 
Minister of Agriculture: Dr. King Chu, Vice Minister of Education: Dr. P. Z. 
King, Director of the National Health Administration: Dr. C. K. Chu, Director 
of the National Health Institute: Mrs. William CC. Wang, Chairman of the 
Women's Advisory Committee of the New Life Movement: Mrs. Nora T. H. Chu, 
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Director of the National Association for Refugee Children; Dr. Chang Fu-liang, 
General Secretary of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives; Dr. Y. 8S. Djang, 
Treasurer of the International Relief Committee; Dr. H. C. Chang, Chief of the 
Welfare Division of the Ministry of Social Affairs; and Dr. A. Pan-tung Sah, 
of the Academica Sinica. 

A translation of part of the text in typically flowery Chinese was sent to me 
by Dr. James L. McConaughy, at that time President of the UCR. Subsequently, 
Dr. McConaughy became Governor of Connecticut. The translation was also 
conveyed by Dr. MeConaughy to Mr. Alfred Kohlberg in a letter dated August 
13, 1946. <A copy of this letter is attached as “Appendix C” to this statement. 

Mr. Kohlberg, having been refuted, resigned from ABMAC and all connection 
with United China Relief. Some months later, however, he came up with a 
violent attack on the Institute of Pacific Relations and on me personally. The 
IPR made a thorough investigation of Mr. Kohlberg’s charges and then, after 
an effort to take his case to the courts, he was allowed to send his massive 
attack to all of the members of the Institute throughout the United States, 
appealing for proxies which would enable him to have the IPR investigated and 
presumably re-organized to his liking. 

Mr. Kohlberg’s immense propaganda against the IPR did not pay off. He lost 
his proxy battle decisively—66 members voted in his favor; 1,163 members voted 
against him, thus affirming their confidence in the Institute and its adminis 
tration, 


7. PEOPLE WHO WERE AND WERE NOT ACTIVELY ASSOCIATED WITH THE IPR 


Counsel Morris announced that he was going to read a list of names that had 
turned up with great frequency in the files.” The list purported to be a con 
densation of names of many people who were active in the Institute. I was 
admonished to give a quick yes or no answer. 

Mr. Morris’ definition of “connection” was confusing because he described it 
in three different ways. First, he said “people who were interested in the Insti 
tute’; second, he said “names that were connected with the Institute in any 
way”; third and finally, he established his criteria as follows: “The standard 
is this, Mr. Carter: They are either members of the staff, they were contributors 
to IPR publications, they were members of the executive board of trustees, or 
they performed substantial services in addition to their membership in the 
ifn” 

Further, Mr. Morris’ method of query precluded advance notice so I could 
have investigated to see what, if any, connection these individuals had had with 
the IPR during the past 27 years. This, it seems to me, should have been done 
if the Subcommittee had really desired to fulfill its announced purpose of getting 
the facts. Mr. Morris’ list was, of course, what some people might call a “loaded” 
list. It was unfair because of the implication that the Subcommittee’s staff had 
assembled these names as though they were principal personalities in the Insti 
tute’s program and policies. 

I should like to remind the Subcommittee that my entire life has not been 
devoted to the Institute of Pacific Relations. That has been for a span of nearly 
a quarter of a century. ,Uve had a great many other contacts before and during 
my IPR relationship: Y. M. C. A., Columbia University, RWR, UCR, ARI, China 
Institute, Japan Society, the United Nations, and many others. After having 
had connections with so many people, I do not see how, when a very long list of 
names was suddenly presented to me, I could possibly have been expected to give 
completely adequate answers, as well as accurate ones. 

I now wish fully and frankly to declare that several of my answers were in- 
accurate or inadequate. Here I will set down the correction and amplification 
of my answers in the light of Mr. Morris’ final criteria. For ease of reference, 
I will put the names of those I refer to in capital letters. My replies to Mr. 
Morris at the hearing will be in italics. These will be followed by my current 
comments.” 

SOLOMON Apter. TI can't answer. 
My answer is that Adler met none of Morris’ criteria. 
JAMES S. ALLEN. / think he wrote one article. 

As a matter of fact, he wrote two articles for Pacific Affairs. 
Betty Barnes. Yes. 

This is incorrect—my reply is no. 

* Tbid., pages 69 through 73. 


271 These comments are based in part on data furnished to me by the Institute of Pacifie 
Relations. 
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ESTHER BRUNAUER. Yes. 

This is incorrect—my answer is no. 
Evans Carison. Lecturer. Yes. 

My reply is that he wrote a book in the Inquiry Series on the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army, and a few articles. He was a Brigadier General in the Marines 
and commanded “Carlson’s Raiders.” 
©. EpMUND CLuss. Yes. 

He wrote a single article for the Far Eastern Survey which was published in 
1950. 

FRANK V. Coe. Yes. 

This is incorrect—my answer is no. 
Joun Davies. Yes. 

‘This is incorrect—iny answer is no. 
Huon Deane. I don’t remember. 

It seems he wrote on article for the Far Eastern Survey. 
EMILE Despres. IJ don’t remember. 

The answer is no. 

LAWRENCE DUGGAN. Yes. 

his is incorrect—my answer is 70. 

Pireoporr Draper. Dromedary Dates, was he, or Federal Reserve? Yes, I had 
lunch with him one day. 

Mr. Morris then asked, “Was he connected with the IPR, Mr. Carter?’ I 
replied: J don’t think so. 

My answer is no. The Draper with the Federal Reserve System was another 
person (Ernest G. Draper). 

JULIAN FRIEDMAN. We had a Friedman whose name was Irving. I don’t place 
Julian. 

Julian Friedman wrote a supplement to a monograph by Epstein entitled 

Notes on Labor in Nationalist China.” 
Mark J. Gayn. Yes, slight. 

The answer is no. 

HALporRE Hanson, Yes, 

This is incorrect—my answer is no. 
Purp J. JAFFE. Yes. 

My answer is no. He met none of Mr. Morris’ criteria. He was a contributing 
member as were hundreds of others. 

SERGEL KOURNAKOFF. Don't remember. 

My answer is no. ‘To this day I have failed to identify him. 
{ ORLISS LAMON tr. Contributor. Zz, Ss. 

Actually, Mr. Lamont met one of Mr. Morris’ criteria. Mr. Morris avoided 
mentioning Mr. Thomas W. Lamont who contributed many times as much money 
is his son, and a great deal more of his time. 

DUNCAN C. LEE. Yes, sir. 
This is incorrect—my answer is no. 
MicHake. LEE. Attended a conference, yes. 

My answer is no. 

HozumMi Ozaki. FEa-mayor of Tokyo. Maybe, I don't know. 

Mr. Morris then asked “Was he not a delegate to your Yosemite Conference 
in 19367" To which I replied: Yes. 

There were two Ozakis. One had been the greatly venerated mayor of Tokyo. 
The one who attended the Yosemite Conference way back in 1936 was, at that 
time, attached to one of Japan’s greatest newspapers, The Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, 
He contributed a data paper for Yosemite on recent development in Sino- 
Japanese relations. 

FRED POLAND. Yes. 

This is incorrect—my answer is no, 
Miuprep Price, J don’t knove. 

The answer is that she met none of Morris’ criteria. 

Lupwic RAJCHMAN. J don’t remember. I remember him. I don’t remember his 

IPR connections. * * * 

The answer is no. Dr. Rajchman, a Polish citizen, was long a member of the 
International Health staff of the League of Nations. For many years, he was a 
close associate and assistant to the Honorable T. V. Seong, both in China and 
in Washington. Because of his knowledge of China he was proposed, I think, 
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by some influential Kuomintang person for membership in the international 
IPR conference at Mt. Tremblant in Canada in 1942. As a Pole, he could not be 
admitted as a regular conference member because no Polish organization 
was affiliated with the IPR. I remember that he was invited to attend as an 
observer, but for some reason he did not accept. 

HELEN SCHNEIDER. Don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris asked “Was she not a staff worker?’ To which I replied: J don’t 
remem ber. 

Subsequent inquiry reveals that she was employed as Business Manager of 
Pacific Affairs for about two years in the late 1940's. 

JOHN S. Service. Yes. 

The answer is no. Mr. Service met none of Morris’ criteria. 
AGNES SMEDLEY. Yes; she was a member for two years. 

The answer is no. Dues-paying members did not meet the criteria set 
Morris. 

MARY VAN KLEEK. J dont now IT know her, but I dowt remember her 

IPR connection. 

Mr. Morris asked “Did she not write for your publication?’ I replied: J 
don’t remember. 

My answer is that Miss Van Kleek contributed one article to Pacific Affairs in 
June 1938S 
HArry Dexter WHITE. Very limited: yes. 

The answer is no. Mr. White was not even a member of the IPR. He did not 
meet any of the Morris criteria 
KiLA WINTER. J don’t remember. 

Miss Winter contributed one article to Pacifie Affairs in 1935. 

Following the foregoing colloquy I endeavored to point out that the Morris list 
Was not at all representative. It could not be regarded as a balanced sample 
of people who influenced IPR publications and policies. I reminded the Chair- 
man that, at the outset, he wanted me to give the whole picture. If I had done 
this, | would have been able to mention the names of a far longer list than that 
of Morris’. These would have been people who rendered a much greuter s¢ Lee 
than the majority of those that Morris mentioned. 


IPR IN MAK IT POSSIBLE } 
NTRIES 0 


BLE VIEWPOINTS 


fr. Morris introduced ; ; 
periodical, “The War and the Working Class 

I asked that I be supplied with an extra 
hananextra copy would be made for me (‘This he faites 
ater it appeared in the published edition of the Hearings. ) 

Morris asked whether I took Rogov to introduce him to important G 
officials in Washington. I said yes, but this should be qualified. I did n 
him personally From New York I wrote letters suggesting that seve 
ington people might wish to meet him. This was a routine procedure 
IPR. I regarded it as part of my job to acquaint Americans and others 
officials and laymen—with visiting Europeans and Asians who were well inf 
on the Far East 

Mr. Morris made a great deal of the fact that I wrote to Mr. Alger 
inquire whether his chief, Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, would wish to see 
I replied stating that Hiss was Hornbeck’s secretary or assistant and a 
channel. TI should add that I was following correct State Department pro 
In the matter of high officials seeing a citizen of a foreign country whom they 
might not wish to see, the proper procedure was to approach them through a 
subordinate, so that the higher official might not have to be placed in the position 
of himself refusing to see a foreigner. 

It so happens that Rogov, in my view, had special credentials. These came 
from Kuomintang Chinese, American and British friends of mine who knew full 
well that he was a hundred percent Russian Communist. For example, Dr 
Hollington Tong, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s principal public relations 
adviser, told me that there was hardly one foreign correspondent in China 
who knew China as widely as Rogov. He mentioned Rogov’s mastery of the 


2 Thid., page 128. 
%Ibid., pages 130-131. 
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Chinese language and added that he had travelled more widely in China than 
almost any correspondent. 

‘This was also the view of Christopher Chancellor, of Reuters; Liu Yu-wan, then 
secretary of the China IPR; and several of the American correspondents. 

I conceived it as one of my duties to use every opportunity to promote occa- 
sions when people of different backgrounds and diverse points of view could meet 
informally to discuss problems of public importance. 

In 1940, for example, the then British Ambassador, Lord Lothian, whom I had 
known intimately for years, invited me to lunch at the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington to meet the late Sir Stafford Cripps, who had just returned from a visit to 
Asia. Lord Lothian believed that I would want to hear of Cripps’ impressions. 
His remarks at lunch were so illuminating that I arranged for him to meet a 
dozen or more people later at a private dinner in New York. 

Larlier, in the mid-1930's, when Prince Konoye was visiting this country, I 
gave a lunch in his honor in private rooms at the Century Club, so that a number 
of Americans might meet him. 

Later, in 1939, when I was visiting in Japan and China, I received word from 
Dr. S. K. Datta, principal of the Forman College in Lahore, urging that I visit 
India to discuss with him and with Pandit Nehru the organization of an IPR 
affiliate in India. 1 cabled that on my flight from China to Europe I would be 
glad to stop over for a few days, in order to meet Nehru and himself. The 
three of us spent twelve hours in intimate conversation about the problems of 
India, and about the ways and means for forming the India section of the IPR. 
Naturally, Nehru and Datta asked me my impressions of Japan and China. To- 
ward the end of the day, I told Nehru that I thought it was of the utmost im- 
portance that he should visit China himself. He retorted that he had never 
had an invitation. I replied that I was sure that the China IPR would invite 
him, if it thought that there was any chance of his accepting. 

So I cabled to Mr. Liu Yu-wan, the secretary of the China IPR, suggesting 
that he cable an inviation to Nehru to visit China. I then took the plane for 
Amsterdam. On arriving there, I received a cable from Nehru, saying that the 
China IPR, a number of other Chinese organizations, and the Generalissimo had 
all cabled him, inviting him to visit Chungking, and what should he do. I simply 
replied “accept.” 

This he did. He flew to Chungking as the guest of the Generalissimo and 
received an overwhelming reception. He had an exceptional opportunity for a 
long, intimate talk with the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang for, in the middle 
of a big state dinner in Nehru’s honor, there was a Japanese air raid on Chung- 
king. The Chiangs took Nehru alone to one of those deep shelters in the cliffs of 
wartime Chungking, where, for several hours, under rather dramatic cirecum- 
stances, the three of them were able quietly to discuss the common problems of 
the two most populated countries in the world—China and India. 

Upon my return to the United States, I called on the then Chief of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern Division, Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, and reported on 
what I thought were the significant features of the experiences on my journey. 
He was so impressed that he asked if he could turn me over to interested officers 
in the office of Naval Intelligence and G—2 in the War Department. As a result, 
I was invited to spend a long morning at one of the War Department's offices. 
Both the Army and Navy officers were interested in my impressions, especially 
with reference to Japan, China, Korea, and the Soviet Far East. I had been in 
Peiping and Tientsin when the Japanese took over at the time of Marco Polo 
Bridge in 1937. I had passed through the Japanese lines to Manchuria where, 
in the capital (Changchung), I was received by Lieutenant General Hoshino and 
members of his staff. Hoshino was the commanding General of the Japanese 
Army in Manchuria and had authority over all Japanese, whether civilian or 
military. 

Those who were present at the conference at the War Department mentioned 
above were: 


Captain W. L. Lind, U. S. N____-__--_________. Office of Naval Intelligence. 
Commander S. M. Creighton, U. S. N_____-__- Do. 

Captain W. L. Bales, U. 8. M. C......-..__-_-- Do. 

Colonel Geo. V. Strong, U. S. A-_-__---____._._-_. War Department, G-2. 
Lieut Col. P. E. Van Nostrand, U. S. A___-__--_- Do. 

Lieut. Col. R. S. Bratton, U. S. A See oa as Do. 


Major William Mayer, U. S. A_- ee Do. 
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In the summer of 1942, Mr. Henry R. Luce (publisher of Time, Life, and 
Fortune) told me that he was eager to have Mr. Wendell Willkie familiarize 
himself with the Far Eastern situation by visiting China. Because of Mr. 
Willkie’s relationship to President Roosevelt, Mr. Luce told me that he assumed 
that if Mr. Willkie could be persuaded to go to China, he would want to avoid 
a presidential veto. As Mr. Lauchlin Currie was the one of the President's 
six executive assistants who was dealing with Chinese affairs on behalf of Mr. 
Roosevelt, it was suggested that I might arrange for Mr. Willkie to meet with 
Mr. Luce, Mr. Currie and myself informally to talk the matter over. 

I then gave a small private dinner in New York at which my guests were Mr. 
Willkie, Mr. Luce, and Mr. Currie. During most of the dinner, the conversation 
stemmed from Mr. Willkie’s request that the three of us should tell him as much 
as we could about China. He did his best to get us to explain the Chinese 
situation and to get Mr. Luce and me to indicate why we thought a visit to 
China by him would be in the public interest. 

Toward the end of the evening the delicate question of Mr. Willkie’s relation 
ship to the President in the matter of a possible visit to China was discussed. 
If I remember rightly, Mr. Currie had not discussed the matter with Mr. Roose 
velt prior to the dinner. He indicated, however, that in his personal opinion 
such a visit by Mr. Willkie would be useful. Mr. Currie clearly thought that 
the more intelligent Americans made a first-hand study of China, the better. 
The dinner ended without any firm commitment on either side. It was, how- 
ever, a valuable and highly interesting affair. 

I have forgotten precisely what happened subsequently but, as is well known 
Mr. Willkie with Mr. Roosevelt’s blessing on his around-the-world journey did 
visit China and, on his return, gave the American public the benefit of his im- 
pressions of China and of the Chinese leaders. I was personally glad that Mr. 
Willkie had visited China because of what he brought back to the public, and 
also because I was at that time Chairman of the Disbursements and Program 
Committee of United China Relief. Mr. Willkie’s service to that organization 
in securing greater interest in China’s needs was of great value to UCR. 

In the winter of 1984-35, when Mrs. Carter and I were in England prior to 
proceeding to India, China, Japan, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, 
we were invited by an old friend, Mr. Philip Kerr, for a week end at Blickling 
Hall in Norfolk. Mr. Kerr was then head of the Cecil Rhodes Trust in Oxford 
Later he became. Lord Lothian and British Ambassador in Washington. 

Among the other guests were Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Admiral Standley, the 
Honorable Norman H,. Davis and Sir Archibald Sinclair, M. P., who later became 
Secretary for Air in Mr. Churchill’s War Cabinet. 

Because of my knowledge of Asia and Mr. Davis’ concern with the continui: 
repercussions of the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, our host led the disc 
sions again and again to the Far East, both during the meals and before and 
after. Mr. Chamberlain seemed to be so impressed with my general knowledge 
of the Far East that he subsequently invited me to lunch in London. Toward the 
end of our talk, the conversation swung around to India with which I had had 
considerable contact since 1902 when I first went to live and travel in that sub 
continent. After inquiring as to the purposes of my Indian visit (which were to 
inquire as to the possibilities of establishing an Indian affiliate of the IPR and 
to see Mr. Gandhi, in whom my friends in the Far East were immensely inter- 
ested), Mr. Chamberlain expressed his desire to have me talk with Lord Wil 
lingdon, then Viceroy of India. 

This he arranged presumably by cable for, on our arrival in Bombay, a mes 
senger from the Viceroy met our steamer with an invitation from Lord Willing 
don to proceed immediately to New Delhi as his guests. There we stayed for a 
few days at Viceroy’s House, where we had long talks with him and Lady 
Willingdon. We met members of his government and staff and attended the 
festivities in honor of the visiting Maharajah of Nepal. Lord Willingdon ex 
pressed the hope that after his term as Viceroy was over, he himself could visi 
the Far East. He questioned me extensively about conditions in that area 
wished me well on my impending visit to Gandhi in Central India. He add 
that I was fortunate to have this opportunity and added that he had made 
mistake in affirming that while he was Viceroy he would never meet Gandhi 

His official interest in the possibility of the eventual establishment of an 
Indian affiliate of the IPR luckily did not obstruct but aided indirectly in the 
eventual establishment of the Indian Council of World Affairs. This today 
one of the strongest members of the Institute. 
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This catalogue could continue to excessive length. It is included here only to 
point out that I made it my business as Secretary-General to inform both private 
citizens and government representatives of the developing work of the IPR and 
the IPR’s desire to secure authentic information from as many sources as 
possible. 


9. HOW DID I HAPPEN TO SUGGEST THAT A PRO-COMMUNIST BOOK BE SENT CERTAIN 
AMERICAN OFFICIALS AND SENATORS? 


I was asked several questions regarding a book published by Little Brown & Co., 
entitled The Unfinished Revolution in China by Israel Epstein.‘ In response 
to an inquiry by the publisher's publicity director, Miss Anne Ford, for sugges- 
tions as to whom she might send the book, I wrote Miss Ford making a number of 
suggestions. It was a frequent procedure for publishers to consult the IPR on 
such occasions But I want to point that this was not an IPR book it was 
published quite independently of the IPR by Little Brown & Co., a reputable pub- 
lishing firm 

In reply to Miss Ford’s inquiry for a list of names to whom she might mail 
copies, I indicated that I had read two-thirds of it and I thought it important 
for Little Brown to send copies of the Secretary of State, to Senators Vandenberg, 
Morse and Ives, and also to John Foster Dulles, John Carter Vincent, United 


States Ambassador Leighton Stuart and others in China. Knowing the com- 
petence of all of the foregoing, I did not think that the reading of a single book 
would sway them. This appeared to me to be the first major postwar book that 
had appeared on the Chinese Communist program in North China. The first 
part of the book contained a great amount of material that had not been available 
to the public 


In suggesting that it be sent to American officials and Senators, however, 
I did not expect any one of them to accept the book as anything more than the 
outlook of one person. To think that such wise Americans as those I men- 
tioned would be swayed by the book strikes me as ridiculous and childish. 
Those who are familiar with the ability and integrity of the late Senator 
Vandenberg, for example, could hardly picture him as being thrown off balance 
by one book from a little known author. 

Whether Miss Ford did actually send copies to any or all on the list, or whether 
any of them read the book, I have never learned. Today I am convinced that if a 
large number of thoughtful Americans and Chinese had more seriously studied 
the sort of problems which Epstein outlined, we would have been better prepared 
to meet the challenge of Chinese communism in subsequent years. 


10. THE INSTITUTE EXPLORED MANY CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


In its research stndies and at its conferences, the Institute unhesitatingly 
focussed attention on the “hot spots” of Far Eastern conditions. Listed below 
are a few examples of published studies of issues that were highly controversial 
at the time they were undertaken: 

Exrtra-territoriality in China, by James T. Shotwell (1929) 

Tariff Autonomy of China, by Mingchien Bau (1929) 

Phe Manchurian Dilemma-Force or Pacific Settlement? by Shuhsi Hsu (1931) 

Land and Labor in China, by R. H. Tawney (1982) 

Trade and Trade Rivalry Beticcen the United States and Japan, by W. W. 
Lockwood (1936) 

The Struggle for North China, by George E. Taylor (1940) 

Social and Industrial Problems of Shanghai, by Eleanor Hinder (1940) 

Japan and the Opium Menace, by Frederick T. Merill (1942) 

British Economic Interests in the Far East, by E. M. Gull (19438) 

Industrial Development of the Netherlands-Indies, by Peter Sitsen (1944) 

American Policy and the Chinese Revolution (1925-1928), by Dorothy Borg 
(1947) 

The Chinese in Malaya, by Victor Purcell (1948) 

Manchuria Since 1931, by F. C. Jones (1949) 

Korea Today, by George McCune (1950) 


* Ibid., pages 452-466. 
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11. FACTS ABOUT IPR METIIODS AND PURPOSES OF WHICH THE M’CARRAN SUBCOM 
MITTEE HAS SHOWN LITTLE UNDERSTANDING 


From the line of the questions put by members and counsel of the MeCarran 
Subcommittee, it would appear that they are so obsessed by the fairy tale which 
had been fabricated of the IPR as a Communist front and espionage agency that 
they could not examine the true purpose and achievements of the Institute 
throughout its history. 

They seem to have refused to acknowledge the plain fact that here is an organ- 
ization that has adopted the most nonpartisan, democratic of methods in an 
effort to add to the fund of human knowledge on the Pacific. Closing their eves 
to the preponderance of reliable evidence in the IPR record, the Subcommittee 
has become a prisoner of its own unethical procedure of taking isolated letters 
documents and sentences from published volumes completely out of context, both 
as to date and substance. Ignoring the full pattern of the organization’s woik, 
they have built their case on the flimsy basis of minor and unrelated threads 

Particularly startling is the fact that these Senators of the United States show 
so little understanding of the abysmal ignorance of the Far East on the part of 
the American people, and fail so utterly to appreciate the need for the very type 
of program the Institute has carried on this past quarter century. (I have 
found as yet no evidence that more than one of the Subcommittee has ever set 
foot in Asia.) 

Yet the founders of the IPR faced the problem of public inertia from the first 
In 1925, they saw clearly that if anything was to be done to increase American 
knowledge of the Pacific, many sectors of American life had to be aroused to a 
sense of the need of more information on the subject. This meant that fresh 
factual material had to be prepared. New research personnel must be recruited 
and trained, and litfguistic skills had to be developed. Funds for the new venture 
had to be raised. Media for testing and diffusing the new knowledge had to be 
devised, and a long-range plan developed for mobilizing scholars, teacl 
librarians, businessmen, publicists and others to our work. 

The founders realized, too, that the underlying approach of the new organiza- 
tion would be all-important. Committed to the task of studying the problems of 
many peoples whose outlook was different and whose viewpoint might fre- 
quently conflict, they saw that it would necessarily have to adopt a coldly 
scientific attitude in all its activities, and would have to be completely non 
partisan. It would have to assemble data from all countries concerned with 
each issue studied. It would have to show the same hospitality to the “unpalata- 
ble” as to the “palatable” point of view on controversial issues. 

Thus the standard was set up for the organization—a strict standard of 
accuracy, objectivity and nonpartisanship. For twenty-seven years this philoso 
phy has shaped the work of the IPR. It has been respected throughout the world 
The McCarran Subcommittee seems to have missed its significance. 

They have failed utterly to understand that here is an organization which has 
refused to be limited to safe issues and the viewpoints of a chosen few. 

This is an organization whose standards of scientific inquiry have been so 
strict and so generally respected, that for the past quarter century it has been 
able to focus the spotlight of study and discussion on the “hot spots” of Asia and 
East-West relations—on the most controversial issues of our time. It is obvious 
to anyone of unbiased mind that this has been an outstanding achievement 
It has made a unique contribution to the record of human knowledge. Only 
men of small minds would wish to see it changed either in approach or content. 
Bankers, industrialists, scholars and journalists in several countries, including 
the United States, do however desire one change. They urge that its program 
be enlarged. 

One eminent American who holds this view is Mr. Gerard Swope, the honorary 
president of the General Eléctric Company, and the active chairman of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. I would like to close this page by 
quoting a paragraph from a statement which Mr. Swope made at a press confer 
ence in New York on October 9, 1951, as follows: 


ers, 


“If the day ever comes when it will not be possible for a private non 
partisan society like the American Institute of Pacific Relations to seek and 
publish facts without fear of political reprisal, and to present to the public 
differing opinions on controversial issues, something essential to the Amer- 
ican way of life will have been lost.” 
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12. FURTHER AMPLIFICATION, CORRECTION AND CLARIFICATION 


(a) The Subcommittee’s procedures contrasted with those proposed by Scnators 
Kefauver and O’Conor 

The officers of the Institute of Pacific Relations are only a few of many Ameri- 
cans who believe that the time has come to establish a sound set of procedures for 
Senate investigatory committees. For example, Senator Estes Kefauver has 
shown his concern by introducing S. Con. Res. 44. This has not yet been referred 
out of the Committee on Rules and Administration. I understand that Senator 
Kefauver does not expect that there will be a revision of Senate committee pro- 
cedures until this resolution is adopted by the Senate. It should be noted that he is 
a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, although he is not a member of that 
body’s subcommittee on the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

I would like respectfully to call attention also to the admirable suggestions 
for Senate committees’ procedures which were put forward last year by Senator 
O’Conor, an eminent member of the Senate Judiciary Committee and also a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on the IPR. A few weeks after Senator McCarran’s Sub- 
committee began its public sessions, Senator O’Conor made a widely publicized 
statement in the course of an address before Chief Justices of the State Supreme 
Courts, New York, September 13, 1951. In this statement, like Senator Kefauver’s, 
he summarized the principles that should guide the procedures of Senate investi- 
gating committees. Nevertheless, in not one of the several sessions of the McCar- 
ran Committee which I had the privilege of attending in 1951, did I note evidence 
that the Subcommittee was following the admirable courses which two members of 
the Judiciary Committee had already advanced and advocated. 

Under these circumstances it was inevitable that many of our citizens, including 
officers of the IPR and its attorneys, were inclined to believe that the Senate Com- 
mittee was not keeping up-to-date with reference to the march of American 
thought. The Subcommittee’s sessions which I attended took on the atmosphere of 
an inquisition rather than that of a scientific inquiry. 

Perhaps this was not so much the fault of the Senators as that of the Subcom- 
mittee’s counsel, Mr. Robert Morris. Lllustrations of procedures and tactics which 
I personally challenge are as follows: 

(1) The Subcommittee’s counsel, Mr, Morris, made an effort to put words into 
my mouth by summarizing remarks which I had just made, but in a quite different 
sense, 

(2) From September 1951 to March 1952, Mr. Morris failed to keep his promises 
to provide me with copies of material from the IPR files which I requested in order 
that I might answer questions intelligently. 

(3) IT was asked to comment on Mr. Owen Lattimore’s long letter to me of July 
1938, before I had time to read it. In another case I was to read a part of a letter 
but ordered not to look at the rest of the contents. 

(4) Mr. Morris avoided answering my questions as to the dates when Mr. Field 
wrote for leftist publications, i. e., The New Masses and The Daily Worker, It 
now appears from the Subcommittee’s printed record, which was not published 
for several weeks after the session in which I interrogated Mr. Morris, that Field 
did not write for either of these two publications until a considerable time after he 
had ceased to be an executive officer of the Institute. 

(5) I am free to admit that even if a truly American procedure had been fol- 
fowed, I would still have been handicapped. The Institute’s Secretary General 
and also the Institute’s attorneys, Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl, 
requested that the Senate Subcommittee return to the IPR files which an agent 
of the Subcommittee had seized illegally from my barn at Lee, Massachusetts. The 
Subcommittee failed to reply to these requests, nor did they offer even limited ac- 
cess to those IPR files which were stored in the Senate Office Building until some 
thirteen months after the robbery took place. Without access to these records 
during the hearings, I could not answer many of Mr. Morris’ questions with satis- 
faction either to the Committee or to myself. 


(b) Senator Ferguson’s irritation at my implication that the IPR files had been 
tampered with 

(Pp. 44-45) Here Senator Ferguson was apparently annoyed at a remark of 
mine that had implied that I suspected that the old files stored by the IPR in my 
barn at Lee, Massachusetts, might have been tampered with. That my suspicion 
was justified, but in a quite different context, was clear from the following. 

At the time of the Subcommittee’s illegal seizure of the files, it became apparent 
that the files had been tampered with prior to the Subcommittee’s raid. It 
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is now a matter of public record that an agent of Senator McCarthy was party 
to robbing the barn on two occasions prior to the Subcommittee’s seizure. Sena- 
tor Mundt has been bold enough to make this sorry spectacle available to the 
public. The occasion of this was the appearance in The New York Post, on 
September 18, 1951, of one of a series of articles by Oliver Pilat and William V. 
Shannon. The pertinent excerpt is as follows: 

“Early in 1951, McCarthy was again poaching on Hoover’s (J. Edgar) 
preserves. Surine, his investigator, broke into a barn in Lee, Mass., and 
carried off some of the documents that had been stored there by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. The IPR had already offered to let any authorized 
government agency go through the papers. . In the summer of 1950, several 
FBI agents spent weeks poring over the material. Surine was unauthorized 
but eager to score a beat for McCarthy. 

“*Surine got the papers through one of the methods used by investigators 
generally, without the knowledge of the IPR, boasted Sen. Mundt (R— 
S. D.), a friend of MceCarthy’s who found the adventure a diversion from 
the weightier problems of his office. ‘I don’t think I'd better say just how 
he got them. It might get somebody into a lot of trouble,’ Mundt told this 
newspaper. 

“‘Surine brought some of the documents to MeCarthy. McCarthy brought 
the samples to me. I went through part of them and Joe went through the 
others. Surine said the FBI was watching the barn and he was afraid the 
IPR might find that out and move the papers. We decided something had 
to be done quickly. 

“*We finally decided that Joe should talk it over with Senator McCarran 
(D—Ney.), chairman of the new judicial subeommittee investigating Com 
munism. He did and the subcOmmittee decided to issue a subpena for the 
documents. I suggested that instead of serving the subpena on officials of 
the IPR it be served on the caretaker of the farm so there would be no 
possibility of the records being destroyed. That’s the way it was done.’ 

“That isn’t quite the whole story. Surine took thousands of letters from 
the farm in the course of two different trips. He brought them to the 
office of Matthews (J. B.) in Hearst headquarters at 8th Avenue and 57th 
Street, where some of the more interesting ones were photostated. The 
samples examined by Mundt came from his cache. The real purpose of the 
McCarran seizure was to cover up the earlier escapade. 

“The Mundt statement carried an implication that the FBI was not quite 
bright enough to protect the papers. The FBI may have noticed that, too. 

“The FBI does not discuss grievances against a Senator or a former FBI 
man for the public record. It issued no statement on the Surine-MeCarthy- 
Matthews-Mundt melodrama. It did, however, summon Surine and Matthews 
privately for extended questioning about the documents and the way they were 
acquired.” 

(c) Correction of my testimony regarding Alger Hiss 

(Pp. 135-136) Here either I, myself, or the stenotypist, was responsible for 
totally misleading statements. Senator McCarran asked whether Mr. Hiss was 
not an assistant to Dr. Hornbeck, although I had designated him as a secretary. 
The printed hearings record me as having stated twice that Mr. Hiss was not 
much more than a stenographer. I was then asked whether it was not true 
that Mr. Hiss had an office of his own, separate and apart from Dr. Hornbeck. 
My reply was: 

“You went in and there were two or three lady secretaries, and receptionists, 
and so on, and to the right was one of those old State Department lattice doors, 
and you went in to Hornbeck; and at the left you went in to Hiss, and it was 
a much smaller office, and as I remember it there was not a lattice door; and that 
was the geography of it.” 

I am sure I meant to say that Mr. Hiss clearly was much more than a ste- 
nographer. Of course, I knew at the time of my visits to Dr. Hornbeck’s office 
that Mr. Hiss was Dr. Hornbeck’s principal and highly valued assistant. 

(d) The Committee on Militarism in Education 

In the early summer of 1940, Mr, Field asked me for my opinion regarding 
invitations which both he and I had received from what was called the Committee 
on Militarism in Education to sign the Declaration Against Conscription. TI did 
not accept the invitation. I learned later that Mr. Field did not do so either. 
I now wish to quote for insertion in the Subcommittee’s printed record the 
following copy of my letter of July 2, 1940, to Field on this matter: 


88348—52—pt. 1429 
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“DEAR Frep: I did not respond to the invitation of the Committee on 
Militarism in Education to sign the Declaration Against Conscription be- 
cause I couldn't agree to sign it and I didn’t have the time to write an 
adequate letter explaining why I couldn’t sign it. 

“Some of my reasons for dissent are as follows: 

“1. The main body of the declaration seeks to prove that we are not in 
danger. I believe that American interests including American ways of life 
are greatly endangered by both Germany and Japan. 

“2. This declaration appears to make the point that because a thing has 
never been necessary in the past it will never be necessary in the future. 

“3. I think mass conscription of whatever forces are necessary whether 
it is five per cent or fifty per cent of our citizens is much healthier and 
democratic than the building up of an aristocratic professional army. 

“If, for example, Versailles had permitted Germany a democratic army 
the post-war history of Germany might have been different. By limiting 
Germany to 100 thousand, Versailles created an aristocratic army which was 
predominantly Prussian. In other words, it perpetuated the Prussian mili- 
tary caste, the destruction of which was one of the announced aims of 
the Allies in going to war with Germany. This Prussian military caste 
was even more influential in bringing Hitler to power than German big 
business. 

“With you, I would like to see a public authoritative study of our defense 
needs. I think such a study would prove the one sound point which I 
find in this declaration, namely, the last sentence—‘that comparatively 
small forces of highly trained soldier-mechanics, properly equipped, can 
defeat many times their number of partially trained civilian conscripts re- 
gardless of how courageous the latter may be.’ I want to see the government 
have the power to conscript highly trained soldier-mechanics to whatever 
extent necessary, but on a mass and democratic basis, not on the basis of 
aristocracy or poverty. 

“Most of the declaration makes me sick at its emotional ardor for the 
American tradition and its total blindness to the dangers that confront 
us. I know that Hitler didn’t pay for the drafting of this declaration, but 
he would get his money’s worth out of its publication if he had contributed 
a large sum to its drafting. Until we as a people are willing to back up 
our beliefs with force, I see nothing but the total eclipse of civilization 
ahead. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Epwarp C. CARTER.” 
(e) “Death does not rob a man of his place in history.” 

In opening the session of August 2, 1951, Senator McCarran spoke in part as 
follows: 

(P. 223) “Let me say before commencing the hearing of today I wou'd like 
to mention that the names of people now dead will figure in today’s testi- 
mony. I would like to say that the introduction of such names into the 
record is done with reluctance because we are aware that it is not for us to 
pass judgment on those who have passed beyond. But a congressional com- 
mittee, charged with a heavy duty, must present every possible fact to shed 
light on present-day conspiracy. Thus an association of 5 or 10 years back 
involving a man or woman now dead can well illuminate a relationship of 
today or aid in characterizing a living conspirator. Death does not rob a 
man of his place in history. It is in this spirit then that reference will be 
made to the dead today.” 

Here Senator McCarran was preparing the way for the next witness, Mrs. Hede 
Massing, to pass judgment on Mr. Laurence Duggan when he was no longer alive 
to answer Mrs. Massing’s charges. Senator MecCarran’s outlook could hardly 
have had a better illustration, for with the voice of one who was so deeply pained 
at the thought of mentioning the name of a deceased person, he said: “It is not for 
us to pass judgment on those who have passed beyond.” 

Mrs. Massing was given the opportunity of explaining her role as a Communist 
agent and then told of her success in recruiting Laurence Duggan into the Com- 
munist apparatus. 

Against Mrs. Massing’s boast regarding Duggan must be set the flatly contrary 
statements of Whittaker Chambers, Isaac Don Levine, Attorney General Tom 
Clark and Richard M. Nixon. These are to be found in the memorial volume 
published by the Overbrook Press of Stamford, Conn., entitled “Laurence Duggan, 
1905-1948.” For Whittaker Chambers, see page 11; for Attorney General Clark, 
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see page 60; for Isaac Don Levine, see pages 61-63; and for Richard M. Nixon, 
see pages 51-52. The text of the Attorney General’s statement is as follows: 


“DECEMBER 24, 1948. 


“The FBI investigation has produced no evidence of Mr. Duggan’s con- 
nection with the Communist Party or with any other espionage activity. 
On the contrary, the evidence discloses that Mr. Duggan was a loyal employe 
of the United States Government. 

“In answer to many inquiries concerning Laurence Duggan, the Attorney 
General stated that while it is the policy of the Department of Justice not 
to comment upon the evidence in the files or upon interviews made by its 
agents, he was deviating from this rule in order to prevent an injustice 
being done to the family of a former employe of the Government.” 


A few hours after Mr. Duggan’s death, Karl Mundt, then Acting Chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, called a meeting of the sub- 
committee of the General Committee which was attended by a minority of two 
members—Mundt himself and Richard M. Nixon. According to the press, these 
two members proceeded to inform a press gathering that the files of the Com- 
mittee showed that Duggan has passed on to Whittaker Chambers confidential 
information. The following day, Chambers denied this. The public reaction 
to Mundt's action was shown immediately in condemnatory newspaper edito- 
rials. These appeared in such reliable organs of public opinion as the New York 
Herald Tribune, The New York Times, the Christian Science Monitor, and by 
broadcasters such as Edward R. Murrow, Elmer Davis, Martin Agronsky and 
Drew Pearson. 

The testimony thus far presented to the McCarran Committee shows that Dug- 
gan’s contact with the Institute of Pacific Relations was of a most insignificant 
character due to the fact that his field was Latin America, and not the Far East. 

It is to be hoped that the McCarran Subcommittee will include in its printed 
record a copy of the memorial volume described above. This little book gives 
the record of Duggan’s life and, as previously mentioned, contains the state- 
ments by Whittaker Chambers, Isaac Don Levine and Attorney General Clark. 
It also contains Senator Mundt’s inexcusable attack and the text of the dissent 
from that attack by certain other members of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Here Mr. Morris introduced letters from the IPR files concerning Laurence 
Duggan. The first was from me to W. W. Lockwood, dated May 8, 1940." Mr. 
Morris asserted that in this letter I was discussing plans of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. This was not true. My letter to Lockwood was addressed to 
him, care of the American Committee for International Studies. This was not 
an IPR body; it was an entirely separate Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Edward M. Earle, of Princeton University. It was made up of prominent 
American scholars and men of affairs. It was aided by the Social Science 
Research Council. It included in its purview, not only the Pacific, but the whole 
world. My letter was written in response to a letter that I received from Mr. 
Lockwood in his capacity as secretary of that Committee. He had asked for 
suggestions in reference to the Committee’s programs. I made some fifteen 
suggestions for that Committee’s study. The only reference to Laurence Duggan 
was in Suggestion 12, as follows: 

(P. 239) “(12) Ask Henry Allen Moe, Laurence Duggan and others who 
are the one or two Latin Americans of great intellectual ability who look at 
Latin America for a continental and international point of view, who might 
establish contact with the appropriate groups in the leading countries and 
then come to New York to give the groups here the benefit of his study of 
such thinking as there is in Latin America on war aims and postwar 
organization.” 

Mr. Moe was at that time, and still is, the head of the Guggenheim Foundation 
and a man who, like Laprence Duggan, was exceptionally well-informed on 
Latin America. 

It should be pointed out that the purpose of the letter was to urge the American 
Committee for International Studies to adopt a broad and comprehensive plan 
for studying the problems of post-war organization in relationship to war aims. 


*% The full text of my letter to W. W. Lockwood of May 8, 1940, is printed on pages 
237-239 as Exhibit No. 41. Following this letter is a favorable comment on it by Dr. 
Perey E. Corbett (pages 239-240). Dr. Corbett has been Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
McGill University, a Guggenheim Fellow, Professor of Government and Jurisprudence at 
Yale, and is now a Professor at Princeton. 
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In the United States and other countries, unofficial organizations were beginning 
to study these questions. My suggestion was that Dr. Earle’s Committee could 
aid in giving these studies a global character in the hope that when the war was 
over, the peace could be won and not lost. 

(P. 241) Mr. Morris’ irresponsible method of establishing guilt by associa- 
tion without any fidelity to dates was illustrated by his introducing correspond- 
ence between Duggan and Frederick V. Field of November and December, 1935— 
long before Mr. Field had resigned as Secretary of the American IPR and an 
even longer period before Field had begun to write for The Daily Worker and 
The New Masses and when he was highly regarded by eminent scholars and 
bankers, who were familiar with his work. Duggan’s letter to Field was simply 
an invitation to Field to spend an evening in Washington with an informal group 
that was carrying on a series of discussions of international matters of interest. 

The attempt by Senator McCarran and Mr. Morris to discredit the IPR by 
bringing in the name of Laurence Duggan was in bad taste and irrelevant. 
Duggan was dead and could not comment. Duggan in fact did not meet any of 
the criteria of association with the IPR which Mr. Morris laid down. 


(f) James S. Allen’s appeal for a financial subsidy was not granted 

(Pp. 251-252) These pages give the correspondence I had with James S. Allen 
about his desire to get financial assistance from the IPR in furthering his 
studies of the Filipino economy. American knowledge of agrarian problems in 
the Philippines was severely limited. It seemed as though it was both in the 
American and in the Filipino interest to get several scholars to work on the 
problem. Because of the Institute’s limited financial resources, Mr. Allen’s 
request for monetary assistance for his project was never granted. 


(9) Miss Smedley asked the IPR’s help in getting two Chinese (prisoners of the 
Japanese in Hong Kong) placed on an exchange list 

(P. 259) The reference here is to the letter which the IPR received from 
Miss Agnes Smedley, asking the Institute’s good offices in getting two Chinese, 
who were prisoners of the Japanese in Hong Kong, placed on an exchange list. 
This couple was Dr. and Mrs. Chen Han-seng. Mrs. Chen was reported as 
seriously ill. This was a request for a humanitarian effort on the part of the 
IPR. 
(h) Challenge to Mrs. Massing’s testimony by Miss Harriet Moore 

(P. 260) The reference made is to Miss Harriet Moore by Mrs. Massing. 
She asserts that she met Miss Moore socially in Moscow and that Miss Moore 
stayed either at the International Hotel or the Hotel Lux. Miss Moore, now 
Mrs. Gelfan, wrote to William L. Holland on September 8, 1951, regarding Mrs. 
Massing’s testimony, that she had never been inside the Lux Hotel and doesn’t 
even recall the existence of the Hotel International. On her visits to Russia, 
Miss Moore traveled Intourist and the hotels at which she stayed in Moscow were 
the Metropole and the New Moscow. She adds that she never met Mrs. Massing 
or Mr. Gerhard Eisler. In fact, she never heard of them until their names 
came into prominence in the past year or two. She never met Agnes Smedley 
and never heard of Grace Maul. Mrs. Gelfan closed with a paragraph saying 
that Mrs. Massing’s testimony is false. 


(i) Invitation list to a conference at Sunset Farm—October 18-21, 1935 


(P. 268) Mr. Robert Morris introduced to the Committee a letter of mine 
dated Lee, Mass., August 31, 1935, to Frederick V. Field, inviting him to partici- 
pate in a staff conference at Sunset Farm, October 18-21. The letter stated 
that I was hoping that the following could be present: Escott Reid, Richard 
Pyke, Kate Mitchell, Leonard Wu, Kathleen Barnes, Elsie Fairfax-Cholmeley, 
Harriet Moore, W. L. Holland. May I comment on these as follows: 

Mr. Reid was at that time Secretary of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs and, later, for many years, has held high positions in the Canadian diplo- 
matic service. Richard Pyke (British) was, for sevegal years, on the staff of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in London, and had just accepted a 
position on the IPR’s Secretariat to handle the publication of IPR books in 
Shanghai. Miss Mitchell, at that time, was serving as my secretary. Mr. Wu 
was a scholar from Kuomintang China, highly regarded by his Chinese colleagues. 
Kathleen Barnes (American) was then aiding in the IFR’s studies of the Soviet 
Union. 

Miss Fairfax-Cholmeley had accompanied Mrs. Carter and me on our visits to 
India, China, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand in 1935. She came from a 
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well-known family in Yorkshire. Many years later she married Israel Epstein 
who, in the past years, has been accused by the Subcommittee as a supporter 
of the Chinese Communist cause. At the time of the Lee meeting in 19385, Miss 
Fairfax-Cholmeley showed no interest in Chinese Communists. I think she did 
not meet Mr. Epstein until they were fellow-prisoners of the Japanese in the 
Stanley Prison in Hong Kong in 1941. They and one or two Englishmen escaped 
from that prison and, together, traveled by sampan and on foot to Chungking. 

Mr. William L. Holland is well known to the Committee. 

Miss Moore, in her letter to Mr. Holland of September 8, 1951, pointed out 
that during the brief period when she was Acting Secretary of the American 
IPR in 1948-44, many of the staff members were called into military and other 
war service. Her appointment was simply to carry out existing projects until 
the staff returned and a new secretary could be found. As far as she was aware, 
there was not, at any time, any group in the IPR seeking to use it for propa- 
ganda espionage purposes. She believes that the record of that period, in regard 
to publications, research, and meetings, will confirm her view as to the variety 
of subjects dealt with and the diversity of views of the authors and subjects. 
Subsequent documents introduced by Mr. Robert Morris indicate some of Miss 
Moore’s routine duties in connection with the Mt. Tremblant Conference and the 
favorable comment which the American IPR made on Miss Moore’s services during 
the year that she served as Acting Secretary, following Mr. William Lock- 
wood’s departure for the China war theatre. (Mr. Lockwood was a Major on 
General Chennault’s staff in Kunming. He is now a professor at Princeton.) 
(j) Mrs. Massing’s attack on Corliss Lamont 

(P. 267) Mrs. Massing asserted that everybody knew Corliss Lamont was a 
Communist. This Mr. Lamont has denied in a communication to the Senate Sub 
committee. He has recently published a pamphlet entitled “Why I Am Not a 
Communist.” 

(k) William 8, White’s significant article in the New York Times 

Toward the end of the Subcommittee’s first public hearing (July 25, 1951), 
Senator McCarran called attention to the length of the period during which 
I had been on the witness stand and added, “You have been a ready witness, 
and the Committee is grateful for the information you have given us.” This 
was naturally reassuring to me personally, for this Subcommittee was the first 
Congressional Committee of which I had had personal knowledge. 

I knew, of course, that the procedures of some Communists had been increasing!) 
challenged in recent years. Indeed there were those who were saying that the 
procedures were such that a person being investigated could not hope to convince 
the general public, but he could at least reassure his friends. To this end and be- 
cause it was my duty as an American citizen, I resolved that I would do my best to 
answer all questions as fully and frankly as possible. I do not consciously evade 
any question. 

But, as the hearings continued, my skepticism of the current methods of the 
Subcommittee increased. It has grown as the months have rolled by. It was 
confirmed still further on March 28, 1952, when I read a significant article by 
William S. White in the Sunday Magazine Section of the New York Times. As 
is well known, Mr. White of the Times Washington staff, has covered many of 
the Congressional investigations since the end of the war. In this article, he 
has departed from straight reporting and expresses a personal opinion of what 
he considers a dangerous trend. He did not refer in his article to the Sub- 
committee's investigation of the IPR, but he did emphasize the evolution of 
Congressional investigation into what he thought, in all disinterest, must be 
called, all too often, a kind of pitiless inquisition in which, he put it plainly, 
the accused is licked before he starts. He added that such inquiries have now 
become, however, punitive rather than fact-finding. It is my personal opinion 
that what Mr. White said applied, for the most part, to the proceedings of the 
Subcommittee on the IPR. In fact, I am reminded that perhaps the best descrip- 
tion of the Subcommittee’s procedure is what they call in France The Com- 
munist Technique of Retroactive Defamation. The methods adopted by the 
Subcommittee’s counsel, presumably with the approval of the Subcommittee, are 
sadly reminiscent of previous and current attempts by Communist authorities 
in several governments to defame retroactively or posthumously destroy the 
reputations of those who block their evil purposes. 

215 East 72Np STREET, New York, N. Y., May 1 1952. 
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APPENDIX A 
Sunset Farm, 
Lec, Massachusetts, 19th July, 1938. 
OWEN LATTIMORE, Esq., 
C/o Allie Robinson’s Camp, Independence, California. 


Dear Owen: Thank you for your long and delightful letter of July 10 from 
Independence. What an intriguing name for editorial work in this particular 
age. 

In the strictest confidence I am sending you a copy of Paul Scheffer’s comment 
on Bloch’s original outline (I did not tell Scheffer who wrote the outline). 

With reference to Hu Shih, we had him here at Lee for a weekend confer- 
ence just before he sailed. Chen and Chi were also here. Though both these 
men differ with Hu Shih very strongly, they both believe in his integrity of char- 
acter. We are all trying to get him to write a major monograph to document the 
“temporizing policy” of Nanking in the last few years. He is convinced that the 
Jeneralissimo was preparing as fervently for ultimate resistance to Japan as 
were the Communists. We have asked him to go the whole way in making avail- 
able documents that would prove his thesis. Whether we agree with his thesis or 
not it is important to have the job well done. This is a round about way of an- 
swering your question as to the weight which Hu Shih exerts in American circles 
and the extent in which he molds or leads the opinions of the Chinese in America. 
With Americans who have never heard of Chu Teh, Hu Shih stands out as a 
really great Chinese patriot—a man of dignity and a mind with a spacious point 
of view. To those Americans who feel that the Chinese Communists are making 
an epic contribution to Chinese unification Hu Shih seems to be living in the 
Victorian Age, albeit in rather a distinguished fashion. The reaction of Chinese 
in America to Hu Shih is similar to that of Americans according to their own 
line up on the question of Chinese Communists. 

Thank you for the tip about Serene. I will write to Lasswell today. 

With reference to the question which you raise as to the role that you should 
play in view of Japanese attacks on the impartiality of members of the Amer- 
ican Council staff and the Pacific Council staff I am inclined to take the position 
that the American Council staff are in one category, the Chinese and Japanese 
members of the International Secretariat are in a second, and you, Bill Hol- 
land, and I in a third, though all three categories blur into each other. The 
American Council staff are responsible only to the American people. They thus 
should be among the freest people on earth. The Chinese and Japanese members 
of our own staff are chosen among other reasons because they are Chinese or 
Japanese and we want from them the fullest possible reflection of all that is most 
fundamental in the attitudes of their countries. You and Hollard and the other 
non-Oriental members of the International Secretariat and myself are the 
servants of all eleven Councils. Our role is an almost impossible one. It might 
be likened to the role of the Speaker in the House of Commons, namely to ensure 
that every responsible point of view in the Institute is given a full hearing. 
This means that we ought to convince all the National Councils that whatever 
are our own private views, the Secretariat, the research program, the confer- 
ences, and Pacific Affairs are administered with complete detachment so that 
every responsible point of view is represented in the most favorable possible 
light. 

If in our private capacities we take a line that is so conspicuous that any 
large element in our constituency feels that we cannot administer our inter- 
national responsibilities with impartiality then I think that our non-Secretariat 
activities should be reconsidered. Some weeks ago I came to the tentative 
conclusion that so far as I myself am concerned I should seriously consider 
declining all public invitations to speak on the Far Eastern situation. By public 
invitations I mean those which are reported by the press. In the past month 
I have declined to write for Amerasia. I did this because in Japan Amerasia 
is regarded as having been founded with a definite anti-Japanese bias. 

However unjust this feeling may be we have got to make some allowance for 
the exigencies of war psychology as it affects our Japanese friends. 

Saionji is one of the straightest thinking of young Japanese. He has stood 
apart and above the muddled-headed war philosophy during the past year in a 
most striking manner. The other day I learned privately that he had single- 
handed raised the money that was needed to carry on the Japanese I. P. R. 
this year, but that now the donors were hammering him because of the line 
taken both by members of the International Secretariat and the American 
Council staff. I understand that he feels that the American Council staff are 
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free. In other words to his friends he defends the right of the American 
Council staff to take any line they want. But he finds it difficult to explain 
what appears to be partisanship on the part of members of the Secretariat. 
I personally wish that it was possible for you to withdraw from the Amerasia 
board in the interests of the major task of integration which we have ahead 
of us for the next two years. I do not think any hasty action is called for but 
it is a matter I have long wanted to discuss with you and have never had the 
opportunity. 

I am exceedingly glad that you approve of the way Yasuo is functioning. If 
ever a2 man was in a hot spot he is it. 

Motylev is going to the Soviet Far East instead of coming here. I am urging 
him to send Voitinsky in his place. 

Dennery, Takayanagi, and Dafoe are all coming to Sunset Farm for ten days 
on August 10 to meet with the International Secretariat. Is there any chance 
of your coming east in time for this meeting or at least arriving by the 16th or 
17th? 

Would you let us know just how we should describe your Johns Hopkins 
appointment so that it can be announced in the next issue of IPR Nores. 

If you are able to come on while Dennery is here you will be able to find out 
who the French counterparts of Archie Rose and Barbara Wooton are. 

It is grand to hear that the family is all well and that you are making good 
progress on your book. If anything takes you to Seattle you may wish to look 
up John Alden Carter who is acting as an assistant to the president of Mc- 
Dougall Southwick Co. He is at present staying with Herb Little. Mrs. Carter 
and Ruth send their greetings to your whole household. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp C. CARTER. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 
HoONOLULU—LOS ANGELES—NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO—SEATTLE—WASEINGTON, D. C. 
1 EAST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
ELdorado 5-—1759 


MARCH 17, 1947. 

DeaR Fettow Member: For over two years, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, a former 
member of the American Institute of Pacific Relations and an importer with 
substantial business interests in China, has been carrying on a campaign charg- 
ing the Institute with bias in its treatment of the contemporary situation in 
the Far East, especially in China. 

In any country as wartorn as China, there may well develop honest differences 
as to the factors which underlie the current difficulties and, consequently, as 
to the course which will lead to a solution. Feelings naturally run high. But 
no reader can draw as severe criticisms of the Kuomintang Government from the 
publications of the IPR as those set forth in General Marshall's report to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

You will note in the enclosure entitled “An Attempt to Stifle IPR Scrutiny 
of the Chinese Situation” that as one of the many efforts to meet Mr. Kohlberg's 
demands, he has been offered the privilege of mailing his accusations on March 
20th to the entire membership of the American IPR. In this mailing, we under- 
stand, he will ask the members for proxies to be posted direct to him, authorizing 
him at a members’ meeting on April 22nd to introduce a resolution appointing 
a committee to investigate his charges. 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees has investigated Mr. Kohl- 
berg’s charges and found them inaccurate and irresponsible. 

We, the undersigned, have been connected with the IPR over a period of years. 
We have observed its research and educational program closely and have no 
hesitation in stating that the charges are false. We believe that you will agree 
with us that the IPR has an enviable record for unbiased and scholarly re- 
search. The enclosed excerpts of letters from recognized experts on the Far 
East are only some of the many that have been received emphasizing the high 
regard in which IPR publications are held by scholars. Some of the very pub- 
lications criticized by Mr. Kohlberg have been highly praised by Army, Navy, 
and State Department officials in a position to know the facts and were exten- 
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sively used by the armed services during the war. Indeed, so useful were IPR 
materials to the war effort that the American IPR was awarded the Navy “EB” 
in 1945. 

Please sign the enclosed proxy and return it by quickest mail if you wish to 
support the present administration of the American IPR under the direction 
of the recently elected Board of Trustees whose names you will find enclosed. 
We hope that you will be present to vote in person. But in any case we urge 
that you send in your proxy. If you attend in person, your proxy will not be 
used. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P, CHAMBERLAIN. 
ARTHUR H, DEAN. 
Wa tter F,, DILLINGHAM. 
Brooks EMENY. 
HUNTINGTON GILCHRIST. 
W. R. Heron. 
PHILIP C. JESSUP. 


Notice oF SpecrAL MEETING OF MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
Revations, Inc., To Be HELD aT Its Orrices, 1 East 541TH Srreet, New York 
Ciry at 4:30 Pp. M. ON TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1947 


PURPOSE OF THE MEETING 


Considering a resolution to be proposed by Alfred Kohlberg appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate certain charges of Alfred Kohlberg, and such other business 
as may properly come before the meeting 

MARGUERITE ANN STEWART, 
Secretary. 


Please cut along this line and sign and return the proxy to the offices of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 1 East 54th Street, New York 22 


PROXY 


The undersigned member of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
does hereby constitute and appoint ARTHUR H. DEAN and JOSEPH P, CHAMBERLAIN, 
or either of them, with full power of substitution, as my duly constituted proxies 
and attorneys to vote in my behalf against any and all proposals made by Alfred 
Kohlberg at a meeting of the members on Tuesday, April 22nd, 1947, or any 
adjournment thereof, and to vote in favor of sustaining the policies of the 
Board of Trustees, with all the power I would possess if personally present, 
hereby ratifying and confirming all my proxies and attorneys may do in my 
behalf. 

SN IO gh a tis es ea nae nae Ais lgchnese ie ex saoniwn ‘ 


APPENDIX C 


UNITED CHINA RELIEF, INC. 
1790 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Avcousr 13, 1946. 


Mr. ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
1 West 87th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Kowutserc: Because of your interest in the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, I believe the following may prove of interest to you. 
(I served on the Executive Committee of the Council for nearly three years. ) 

When United China Relief was organized one of the most difficult problems was 
the division of funds collected. A Program Committee was organized, an office 
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established in China, and an Advisory Committee of Chinese and Americans there 
was formed. 

Mr. Carter was elected Chairman of the Program Committee from its start. 
At great personal sacrifice, he so served, with remarkable tact and diplomacy, 
until late last year. 

The strongest test of the effectiveness of this Committee was in China itself. 
Accordingly, we were deeply impressed to receive, last month, for presentation 
to Mr. Carter a Chinese scroll expressing, from outstanding Chinese leaders, their 
gratitude for his leadership, devotion to China, and fairness. 

Phrased in typically flowery Chinese, it reads, in translation, in part as follows: 


America the glorious, 

Our friend and neighbor, 

Kindness in birth, 

Righteousness in spirit, 

Bright as the sun and stars, 

That recognizes no national boundary. 
Prominent among her people, 

Is Mr. E. C. Carter. 


We, the unworthy ones, 
Through close contacts 
And advisory capacity, 
Have come to know his work more intimately. 


So great is he 

That none can emulate him. 

His virtue is Christian 

And his fame is historic. 

Stronger he cemented national relations; 
Closer he promoted spirit of friendship. 


One person but two responsibilities, 

He undertook to shoulder, 

To bridge the Pacific. 

East and West, standing on either side 

Link hands through the clouds, 

United our spirit in the sky. 

With distance exceeding thousands of miles, 

Age lasting hundred of years 

This is to commemorate our everlasting gratitude, 


The signers include Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Director General of CNRRA, Dr. Chiang 
Mou-lin, Secretary General of the Executive Yuan, Dr. Han Lih-wu, Vice Minister 
of Education, Bishop Paul Yu Pin, Catholic Bishop of Nanking, Dr. Robert K. 
S. Lin, Surgeon General of the Chinese Army, Dr. Y. T. Tsur, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. King Chu, Vice Minister of Education, Dr. P. Z. King, Director of the 
National Health Administration, Dr. C. K. Chu, Director of the National Health 
Institute, Mrs. William C. Wang, Chairman of the Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the New Life Movement, Mrs. Nora T. H. Chu, Director of the National Asso- 
ciation for Refugee Children, Dr. Chang Fu-liang, General Secretary of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, Dr. Y. 8. Djang, Treasurer of the International 
Relief Committee, Dr. H. C. Chang, Chief of the Welfare Division of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, and Dr. A. Pan-tung Sah, of the Academica Sinica. 

I have always felt deep resentment at those who have criticized Mr. Carter as 
being “anti-Chinese”; I think, accordingly, this statement deserves special con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 
[s] James L. McConauauy, 
President. 


STATE OF NEw York, 
County of New York ss: 
Epwarp C, Carter, being duly sworn, says: That he has read the foregoing 
document and knows the contents thereof; that the same is true to his own 
knowledge, except as to the matters therein indicated to have been communicated 
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to him by other persons and except as to the matters therein which are matters 
of opinion, and that as to the matters indicated to have been communicated to 
him by others, he believes it to be true and as to matters of opinion, that the 
opinion expressed is his own and that it is his true opinion. 
Sworn to before me this 10th day of June 1952. 
[SEAL] IRENE R. DONOHUE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 


Mr. Morris. Next is the affidavit of Hilda Austern, dated May 5, 
1952, which I would like to introduce at this time. 
Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 
(The affidavit referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1384” and is 
as follows :) 
ExHibiT No. 1384 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
May 5, 1952. 
CONFEDERATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
City and Canton of Geneva, 
Consulate General of the United States of America, ss: 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, HILDA AUSTERN (Ray), being duly sworn, depose and say as follows: 

(1) I have just learned for the first time of the following testimony of Louis 
Francis Budenz before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Security 
in August 1951: 

“Mr. Morris. Mr. Budenz, did you know that Hilda Austern was a member 
of the Communist Party? 
“Mr. BupENz. From official reports.” 

(2) It is my intent and purpose by this affidavit to deny, under oath, the 
charges against me which seem to be intended by this vague and more or less 
unresponsive reply of which, I understand, there is no further elaboration of 
any kind in the rest of his testimony. 

(3) I am not now and never have been a member of the Communist Party nor 
of any other organization cited as subversive by the Attorney General of the 
United States. I do not hold and never have held any beliefs contrary to Amer- 
ican democracy or the principles for which the United States stands. I am and 
have always been completely loyal to my country, its government, and its form 
of government. 

Hilda Austern Ray, 
Hitpa AUSTERN (RAY). 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, Charles W. Thomas, Consul of the United 
States of America in and for the consular district of Geneva, Switzerland, duly 
commissioned and qualified, this 5th day of May 1952, A. D. 

[SEAL] CHARLES W. THOMAS, American Consul. 

Service No.: 2861. Fee: $2.00 equals SW Frs. 8.80. Tariff No. 24. 

American Foreign Service $2.00 Fee Stamp [affixed]. 

AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 5, 1952. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would next like to introduce excerpts 
from the executive-session testimony of Stanley K. Hornbeck of May 
21, 1952. 

Senator Watkins. They will be received into the record. 

(The excerpts referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1385” and are 
as follows :) 
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Exuisit No. 1385 


[EXECUTIVE SESSION ] 


UNITED Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL SECURITY LAWS, OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 21, 1952. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in Room 424—C Senate 
Office Building, Senator Arthur Watkins, presiding. 

President: Senator Watkins. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel. 

Senator WATKINS. The committee will be in session. 

Mr. Morris, you have a witness here this morning? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Senator, Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Senator WATKINS. Will you stand and be sworn, Doctor? 

Mr. Hornseck. Yes. 

Senator WATKINS. Do you solemnly swear that this testimony you shall give 
before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Hornseck. I do. 

* . & * » * ” 


Mr. Morris. Dr. Hornbeck, this committee has obtained from the Department 
of State an exchange of letters between Dean Rusk and yourself dated May 19 
and June 7, 1950. In your answer to Dean Rusk you state that: 

“* * * It was in the year 1945—and not before then—that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, first having taken action inconsistent with tradition 
and commitment in regard to China, embarked upon what became a course of 
intervention in regard to the civil conflict, the conflict between the National 
Government and the Communists, in China. It was then that words and 
action of the Government of the United States began to be expressive of an 
‘against’ and a ‘for’ attitude; then and thereafter that the Government of the 
United States brought to bear pressures, pressures upon the National Govern- 
ment, pressures which were not ‘against’ the Communists but were on their be- 
half, pressures not to the disadvantage of the Communists, but, in effect, to the 
disadvantage of the National Government.” 

Dr. Hornbeck, I offer you the full text of both of these letters which have be- 
come part of our record, and I ask, did you in fact write the reply of June 7, 
1950, to Dean Rusk? 

Mr. Hornpeck. The letter which appears as having been addressed by me to 
Dean Rusk under date of June 7, 1950, in reply to a letter addressed by Mr 
Rusk to me under date of May 19, 1950, is a copy, exact except for a few in 
consequential typographical errors, of a letter written by me at the time and 
under the circumstances indicated. 

Mr. Morris. Are the statements in that letter true statements? 

Mr. Horneeck. Everything that is said in that letter is to the best of my 
knowledge true. 

Mr. Morris. On what facts and what experience did you base the conclusions 
that appear therein? 

Mr. Hornseck. I have been studyiug the subjects of international relations, 
American foreign policy and Far Eastern affairs for nearly 50 years. I was 
closely associated with matters involving conduct of United States Far Eastern 
policy for more than 25 years. In the Department of State, I was especially 
concerned with Far Eastern affairs from 1928 to 1944. Since my retirement in 
1947, I have given and am giving most of my time to study of these subjects. 

The conclusions to which I gave expression in the paragraph which you have 
quoted were—and are—based in part on consideration of the facts set forth 
in the preceding paragraphs of the letter, in part on consideration of other facts 
known to me from study and from experience, and in part on consideration of 
still other facts, knowledge of which I had gained from study of contemporary 
evidence and from conversations and discussions with participants in the acts 
or events to which they relate. 

The paragraph in which I state that change of policy took place in the year 
1945 is expressive in terms of interpretation of a conclusion or group of con- 
clusions drawn from facts and stating what I believe to be absolutely true. 
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Mr. Morris. Next is an affidavit by Henry A. Wallace, dated June 
6, 1952. 

Senator Warxrys. It may be received and made a part of the 
record. 

(The affidavit referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1386” 
as follows:) 


and is 


ExHtsit No. 1386 


FARVUE, SoutH SALEM, N. Y., June 6, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarraAN: Thanks for the courtesy of your wire of June 6 
in reply to my letter of June 3. In conformity therewith I am hereby formally 
swearing before a notary public that the following statement is the truth: 

I am testifying with regard to the bottom 14 lines of page 1792, the top 16 
lines of page 1793, the bottom 14 lines of page 1993, the top 19 lines of page 
1994, the bottom 9 lines of page 2046, and the top 18 lines of page 2047—all 
from parts 6 and 7 of the hearings of the Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Senate with regard to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The first 4 pages referred to in the foregoing have to do with Counsel Sour- 
wine’s apparent belief that I had in my Mission to China recommended that the 
Communist armies receive a proportionate share of American supplies sent to 
China. On pages 1793 and 1994 Vincent makes clear his belief that I made no 
such recommendations. I am sure that I was not directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for initiating the July 7 telegram from Roosevelt referred to on page 
2073. 

With regard to pages 2046 and 2047 commenting on the statement made by 
Vincent in the white paper, ‘“‘Wallace referred to the patriotic attitude of the 
Communists in the United States—” I wish to call attention to my wire of June 
5, 1951, to Senator Knowland which he kindly inserted in the June 6, 1951, 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees. This 
wire was printed in its entirety on page 17 of the June 6, 1951, and again on 
page 14 of the June 7, 1951, issue of the New York Times. I hope therefore 
that your committee may extend me the same courtesy as the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees by at least publishing the reference to my letter 
to Senator Knowland as reproduced in the hearings of June 6, 1951, of the 
Senate committee. Exactly the same matter is up for discussion as on pages 
2046 and 2047 of your committee’s hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The prime purpose of this sworn statement is to say that I am in complete 
accord with Vincent and that I say independently that I made no recommenda- 
tion to Roosevelt that the Communist armies be sent a proportionate share of 
American arms. (Communist in the foregoing means Chinese Communist. ) 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. A. WALLACE. 


Sworn to this 5th day of June 1952, before notary public. 
Cyrus W. RUSSELL, 
Notary Public in the State of New York. 

Mr. Morris. I have here a sworn statement of W. L. Holland, dated 
June 10, 1952, which I would like to put in the record at this time. 

Senator Warkrns. It may be received and made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1387” and is 
as follows:) 

ExHIsir No. 1387 


MEMORANDUM ON RAYMOND DENNETT’S TESTIMONY 


I, William L. Holland, being duly sworn, depose and say as follows: 

In his testimony before the McCarran Subcommittee, September 26, 1951, 
(Hearings, part 4, pp. 987-1005), Raymond Dennett, who had been Secretary 
of the American IPR from March 1944 to December 1945, made a number of 
misleading and unsubstantiated allegations concerning the American IPR and 
members of its staff. Among other things he said that he did not think the 
Institute “was an objective research organization”; that he had “grave doubts” 
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of the staff’s objectivity ; that he “came not to trust” the staff (although he ex- 
plained that he had no reason to think any of them were Communists) ; that 
members of the staff tended to “favorably interpret” the Soviet Union (he 
explained that this was because the staff felt at that time that “if we had to 
live with the Soviet Union during the postwar period we had to explain why 
the Soviet Union acted this way”); that he thought certain members of the 
staff were biased against the Chinese Nationalist government and “probably 

sympathetic to the Chinese Communists; that the staff tried to “eontrol’”’ the 
organization ; and that when he took steps to reduce the staff's influence the staff 
attempted to use the union contract as an instrument for “getting rid of” him. 
He also said: “I was responsible for objective research. I do not feel there was 
objectivity and I resigned and got out.” ; 

It is incumbent on me as the present executive officer of the American IPR 
to point out how, in several important respects, Mr. Dennett’s testimony was 
(perhaps inadvertently) inaccurate or incomplete. I do this with reluctance 
and regret, since my own relations with Mr. Dennett during and after his 
period of work for the American IPR were always cordial. Moreover, I ad- 
mired his insistence in his testimony that he was convinced that Dr. Philip 
Cc. Jessup was not a Communist sympathizer. However, for the sake of cor- 
recting the record, I feel it necessary to submit the following remarks, which 
are based on my own knowledge, on a careful study of the relevant documents, 
and on corroboration by other persons directly acquainted with the period of 
Mr. Dennett’s employment by the American IPR. 

Much of Mr. Dennett's testimony must be judged in the light of the cireum 
stances attending his departure from the IPR. His testimony creates the 
impression that he resigned his position with the IPR because he was dis 
satistied with the state of affairs in the office. The fact is that the Executive 
Committee of the American IPR decided and made clear to Mr. Dennett that 
it would not be in the best interests of the organization for him to continue as 
Executive Secretary. This decision did not reflect unfavorably in any way 
upon Mr. Dennett's character. 

When he became the administrative head of the American IPR, Mr. Den 
nett was a young man of limited experience. The job in which he found 
himself was one that required a high order of tact, judgment, and adminis 
trative and fund-raising skill. After a considerable period of observation, the 
Executive Committee regretfully concluded that Mr. Dennett did not fully meas- 
ure up to all these requirements, especially the first and the last. Eventually 
the Committee decided that in the interests of the organization a change in 
the administrative direction was imperative, and made this known to Mr. 
Dennett. The matter was handled in such a way as to cause Mr. Dennett as 
little embarrassment as possible. For this reason, the full details of the 
story were never put in the official record. Nevertheless, its main outlines are 
sufficiently clear from a careful reading of the minutes of the Executive Com 
mittee at this period. These show: 

(1) That the Executive Committee, at its meeting on June 18, 1945, adopted a 
resolution instructing the Secretary (Mr. Dennett) to devote the major portion 
of his time to fund raising. 

(2) That the Executive Committee held two meetings, on October 11 and 
November 13, 1945, at Midston House, at which Mr. Dennett was not present. 
Customarily, the Executive Committee met in the IPR office, and the Secretary, 
a member of the Committee, attended its meetings. 

(3) That at its meeting on October 11 the Executive Committee engaged in 
general consideration of the purposes and program of the American Council 
and of the problems confronting it."’ There were present the following mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Robert D. Calkins, Chairman: Eugene E. 
Barnett, Frederick V. Field, Huntington Gilchrist, G. Ellsworth Huggins, James 
L. McConaughy, Lawrence Morris, and Mrs. Ada Comstock Notestein: also the 
following guests: Joseph P. Chamberlain, Philip C. Jessup, Grayson Kirk, and 
Owen Lattimore. At this meeting the Executive Committee appointed a special 
committee consisting of Messrs. Calkins, Jessup, and McConaughy “to carry on 
discussions and negotiations with any officers or branches of the American Coun- 
cil and with any outside organizations with a view to making proposals con 
cerning the solution of the problems facing the Council, including recommenda- 
tions concerning the location of the various activities of the Council.” (This 
referred in part to certain proposals which had been made by Mr. Dennett.) 

(4) That at the Executive Committee meeting on November 13, the same per 
sons being present with the exception of Messrs. Gilchrist and Lattimore. the 
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special committee presented its recommendations. The Executive Committee 
thereupon voted to accept Mr. Dennett’s resignation as Secretary, and to ap- 
point Edward C. Carter as Executive Vice Chairman of the American IPR. 
The resolution accepting Mr. Dennett’s resignation referred to the difficulties 
confronting the American IPR at the time when he became Secretary, and to 
subsequent unforeseen problems of great magnitude; it expressed appreciation 
of Mr. Dennett’s services, mentioning his energy and devotion, but omitting 
any reference to his ability or accomplishments. It requested Mr. Dennett, 
if he found it possible, to continue on the staff until March 1946, performing 
such duties as might be assigned to him by the Executive Vice Chairman. The 
resolution appointing Mr. Carter as Executive Vice Chairman stated that 
“efficient management of the affairs of the American Council of the IPR re- 
quires an expansion of its executive direction at the top levels and the services 
of a man of great public prestige and broad experience in the work of the IPR.” 
Mr. Carter was therefore “charged with the general management and control 
of the general activities and business affairs of the American Council.” 

It is worth noting that Philip C. Jessup, who had originally recommended 
Mr. Dennett for the position of Secretary, was a member of the special committee 
mentioned above. 

In the light of this history it was perhaps natural for Mr. Dennett to feel 
that he had a grievance against the IPR. Unfortunately this feeling seems to 
have influenced his recollections to the point where parts of his testimony 
cannot be regarded as fully reliable, although it is certainly not suggested that 
he deliberately falsified. 

Many of Mr. Dennett’s administrative weaknesses at this period were those 
of inexperience, In fairness to him, it should be noted that he had the difficult 
task of dealing with an experienced senior staff, most of whom were older than 
he and had more knowledge than be of the Far East and of the IPR, and some 
of whom possessed strong personalities. Toward the end of his tenure in 
office, considerable friction developed between Mr. Dennett and some members 
of his staff. Hence he undoubtedly took away with him some personal grudges. 
His testimony concerning staff members must be interpreted in this light. 

It should be added that the differences between Mr. Dennett and members 
of the senior staff arose partly from factors of temperament, partly from differ- 
ences of opinion on administrative questions, and partly from the fact that the 
senior staff eventually lost confidence in his ability to administer the affairs 
of the American IPR in an effective manner. These differences were in no 
sense political. 

As Executive Secretary, Mr. Dennett had full authority to protest or block 
any actions or publications of the staff if he felt they were not in keeping with 
the purposes and policies of the Institute and he could depend on full support 
from the Executive Committee. In fact, there is no evidence that he did make 
any such protests while he was Executive Secretary on any matters concerning 
the politics of staff members or the objectivity of the work and publications of 
the Institute. 

A few specific points in Mr. Dennett’s testimony are worth comment: 

(1) His statement that the staff “began to rely on the union contract as a 
method for, shall we say, getting rid of me.” Mr. Dennett may have believed 
this to be true, but it was not true. Neither the Book and Magazine Union, 
UOPWA, with which the American IPR had a contract, nor the shop unit (i. e., 
the group of union members in the office) made any attempt whatever to “get 
rid of” Mr. Dennett. (A fuller notarized statement on the Union has been 
submitted by Miss Miriam S. Farley to the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Internal Security.) 

(2) His statement that there was no “thorough investigation” of Alfred 
Kohlberg’s charges against the IPR, but only an “answer” prepared by Mrs. 
Marguerite A. Stewart. Mrs. Stewart has stated that this “answer” was not 
prepared by her but by a committee of the American IPR staff under her editor- 
ship. Mr. Kohlberg’s principal charges were contained in a lengthy document 
which alleged, with what purported to be supporting documentation, that IPR 
publications during a certain period had followed the Communist Party line. 
The staff, at the request of the Executive Committee, prepared a detailed analysis 
of Mr. Kohlberg’s document, concluding that the evidence did not support his 
allegations. This was the analysis edited by Mrs. Stewart. Certain other in- 
quiries were conducted, and some members of the Executive Committee, notably 
Mr. Arthur H. Dean (then a vice chairman) did a considerable amount of research 

.on their own. In general, however, Mr. Kohlberg’s charges were regarded as 
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so irresponsible, and so obviously motivated by political partisanship, that they 
commanded little credence among officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who concluded that there was no necessity for the additional full-dress 
investigation demanded by Mr. Kohlberg. It will be recalled that in 1947 Mr. 
Kohlberg’s demand for an investigation by an outside committee was rejected 
by a vote of the American IPR membership, 1,163 to 66, after the members 
had received through the mails materials from Mr. Kohlberg and from officers 
of the organization. In other words, the investigation conducted at that time 
was sufficient, in the judgment of the organization’s officers and Executive 
Committee, to establish that there was no valid foundation for Mr. Kohlberg’s 
charges, and this decision was upheld by an overwhelming vote of the membership. 
W. L. HOLLAND. 
STATE OF NEW YorK, 
County of New York, ss: 
William L. Helland, being duly sworn, declares that every statement in the 
above letter is true to the best of his knowledge. 
Sworn to before me this 10th day of June 1952. 
DAvip ADLER, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 


Mr. Morris. Next is the sworn statement of Michael Lindsay, dated 
June 3, 1952. 
Senator Watkins. It may be received. 
(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1388,” and is as 
follows :) 
ExHIBIT No, 1388 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, STATE OF NEW SOUTH WALES, City OF SYDNEY, 
Consulate General of the United States of America, ss: 

I, Lord Lindsay of Birker hereby declare under oath: 

It has been brought to my attention that, in the hearings on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations before the Senate Committee on Internal Security, my name 
has been mentioned as a Communist or fellow traveller connected with the I. P. R. 
I would, therefore, like to make the following statement, firstly about my 
political standpoint and, secondly about my connections with the I. P. R. 

Since I began to take a serious interest in politics I have consistently supported 
democratic government—defining democracy in the same general sense as ex- 
pounded in my father’s writings.’ That is, I have believed that democracy im- 
plied free discussion, human fellowship, and a preference for the use of per- 
suasion rather than force. Asa corollary I have consistently opposed militarism 
and authoritarian and police state regimes. 

On more general issues my thinking was greatly influenced by such books as 
J. M. Keynes’ Treatise on Probability and Felix Kaufmann’s Methodenlehre der 
Sozialwissenschaften. I have believed that the truth or falsehold of any state- 
ment about the real world could only be tested by comparison of its implications 
with the evidence of observation and experiment and that, in consequence, any 
generalisation was subject to possible modification as new evidence became 
available; that, while economic or racial factors might influence the questions 
in which men were interested or incline them to illogical thinking on some sub- 
jects, the truth or falsity of the answer to any question was normally objective 
or interpersonally invariant. As a corollary I have opposed the claims of all 
groups who have believed that the absolute certainty of their knowledge entitled 
them to impose their views by force or deception and I have opposed all theories 
which claimed that truth or falsehood should not be judged by interpersonally 
invariant standards but according to expediency for the interests of some par- 
ticular group. 

The application of these principles has implied agreement at various times 
with parts of the orthodox Communist position and cooperation for a consider- 
able period with the Chinese Communist Party, but it has also implied a con- 
sistently critical attitude towards the Soviet Union under Stalin’s leadership 
and disagreement with parts of the Communist position even during the period 
when I was working in the Chinese Communist organization. I would accept 


‘Such as The Essentials of Democracy, O. U. P., 1929. 
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the standard suggested in the following quotation from Freda Utley, “If one ap- 
preciates the fundamental difference between fortuitous similarity of views at 
a given moment, and consistent changes of attitude paralleling those of the 
Communists, there can be no danger of ‘guilt by association’ trapping the inno- 
cent.” * Judged by this standard I have never been either a Communist or a 
fellow traveller. 

Before leaving England for China at the end of 1987 I was engaged in adult 
education and economic research work in South Wales. I was extremely critical 
of the failure of the British Government to take any effective action on the 
problems of unemployment and the depressed areas and this implied a certain 
amount of sympathy for Communist criticisms of the existing economic system. 
I was also extremely critical of the failure of the British Government to support 
collective security and resist the development of aggressive militarism and this 
implied approval of the Soviet policies associated with Mr, Litvinov. On the 
other hand, a study of the history of the Weimar Republic, on which I gave a 
course of lectures, convinced me that Hitler’s rise to power had been greatly 
assisted by the policies which the German Communist Party had followed under 
Comintern leadership, The evidence available about the Soviet Union seemed to 
show that, while it might have overcome some of the evils of the capitalist 
system, such as unemployment, it had even more serious though different de- 
fects of its own. In arguments with Communist friends I consistently criticized 
what I called their “fairy story” attitude—the belief that once they had the 
revolution “everyone would live happily ever after” so that meanwhile they could 
indulge in completely irresponsible criticism and sabotage with a clear conscience. 

I arrived at Peiping in January 19388 to take up the position of Tutor in 
Economics at Yenching University. The evidence I saw of Japanese behaviour 
in North China soon convinced me that Japanese militarism was an evil which 
it was a duty to resist. 

My first contacts with the Chinese Communist organisation came largely by 
chance. In April 1938 I was invited by some American friends at Yenching to 
go on a trip in the Easter vacation to have a look at the guerilla organisation 
that was starting in Central Hopei. I made a more extended trip in the summer 
vacation of 1938 with Mr. George Taylor to Central Hopei and the Wut’ai 
area and, in the summer vacation of 1939, I made a journey with Mr. Ralph 
Lapwood and Chinese friends from Peiping to Sian, mainly through Eighth 
Route Army territory, returning via Chungking and Hongkong. On these trips 
I met generals Lu Cheng-ts’ao, Nieh Jung-chen, Chu Te and P’eng Te-huai and 
both in 1988 and 19389 I stayed some days with Dr. Norman Bethune whom I 
had first met on the boad from Vancouver to Yokohama. 

Assistance to these guerilla organisations was an obvious way of taking part 
in opposition to Japanese militarism and, owing to the existence of extraterri- 
toriality, a foreigner could give considerable assistance. By the summer of 
19388 I had become fairly active in groups that were engaged in purchasing 
medical supplies in Peiping and later became involved in the purchase of radio 
and communications equipment, technical books, ete., and in delivering supplies 
to Chinese units outside the city. 

I knew that the main Chinese resistance groups that I was working with were 
under Communist leadership but the Chinese communists whom I met on my 
trips into the countryside seemed to me a very different type of person from 
the Communists I had known in England. Instead of irresponsible destructive 
activity the Chinese Communists were engaged in responsible constructive work 
and seemed to be doing a very effective job both in organising resisting to 
Japanese militarism and in mass education and social and economic reform. 
Instead of the unreasoning dogmatism that had characterized most of the 
Communists I had known in England, the Chinese Communists mostly seemed to 
be reasonable sensible people who could argue without losing their tempers, 
who seemed ready to modify their theories to fit the facts and who were capable 
of cooperating with people who did not share their beliefs. 

I contributed a number of articles to the London Times based in my observa- 
tions during my trips into the Eighth Route Army areas. The account given of 
the Chinese Communist organisation was strongly favourable and I would still 
maintain that the facts of the situation at that time entirely justified such 
favourable reports. But even then I was critical of some of the Stalinist aspects 
of the organisation. A report I wrote after my trip in 1939 is strongly critical 
of the tendency of education to concentrate on indoctrination and discourage 


2 The China Story tv Freda Utley, Chicago; Henry Regnery Co., 1951, page 196, 
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critical thought. I argue, “For the development of democratic government it is 
essential to have people who are able to think scientifically and who can see 
through any attempts to deceive and exploit them through plausible propaganda. 
There is little point in fighting Japanese militarism by means which make the 
Chinese people equally liable to fall a prey to militarism. So long as the people 
believe whatever the government tells them democracy rests on a very insecure 
foundation and the people can be exploited by any group which can gain 
temporary control of the government.” 

I never felt any incompatibility between cooperation with the Chinese Com- 
munist organisation and loyalty to my own country or cooperation with other 
governments working for democratic objectives. The information obtained on 
my trips in the Chinese countryside was made available not only to the British 
but also to the American authorities in Peiping. While Kuomintang resistance 
groups Were operating near Peiping I was equally ready to assist them. I helped 
in the collection of money to buy winter clothing for Chao T’ung’s troops in the 
winter of 1938 and tried to establish radio communication with Chungking on 
behalf of another Kuomintang organisation. (The attempt failed because the 
frequency fixed was, as I afterwards found, unsuitable.) Towards the end of 
i041 I had managed to obtain permission from General Nieh Jung-chen for a 
British intelligence unit to operate in his area and maintain radio contacts with 
Hongkong or Singapore though unfortunately the scheme fell through because 
of delays in London. 

Also my cooperation with the Chinese Communist organisation did uot imply 
any agreement with the international Communist line. In the winter of 1988-9, 
Yenching University tried the experiment of a formal debate in the British or 
American college debating society style and in this I proposed the motion that 
“There is nothing to choose between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia.” (The 
experiment was not repeated as we found that the Japanese Gendarmerie had 
taken the greatest interest in the proceedings.) In my course on Logic and Sci- 
entific Method I introduced my students to a certain amount of Marxian writing 
but used a good deal of it as illustration of logical and scientific fallacies. 

1 was entirely opposed to the official Communist line on international affairs 
between 1989 and 1941. Though I was strongly critical of the Chamberlain gov 
ernment I had no doubts that it was right to go to war over the German invasion 
of Poland and that, whatever the defects of the British and French governments, 
the war was basically a war of democracy against totalitarianism. I criticised 
the Communist arguments about an imperialist war in which the Germans were 
slightly less to blame than the British as being dishonest nonsense. I argued 
that the Soviet Union was clearly playing a game of completely cynical power 
politics and that the invasion of Finland and annexation of the Baltic States 
were clear acts of aggression. 

In March 1950 I accepted an appointment as British Press Attaché at Chung- 
king and in this capacity I made a number of protests to the Chinese authori 
ties over the material appearing in the Communist New China Daily News which 
niade frequent and violently abusive attacks on the Allies and only occasionally 
expressed mild disapproval of the Germans, I returnea to Yenching University in 
September 1940 at the request of Dr. J. Leighton Stuart with the approval of the 
British Ambassador. 

In June 1941 I married Li Hsiao-li who had been one of my students at Yen- 
ching. Since many allegations have been made, and fairly widely believed, that 
my wife was connected with the Chinese Communist organisation I will set out 
briefly the facts about her. My father-in-law came from the leading landlord 
family of Lishih hsien in Shansi, studied at the Paoting Military Academy and 
served in the Shansi Provincial Army under Yen Hsi-shan. He held some mod- 
erately important positions but was too honest to be very successful in Yen 
Hsi-shan’s organisation and had retired some years before 1937 to live on his 
private income. When If first knew the family he was living in retirement near 
Peiping as he was afraid that he might be forced to serve in the Japanese pup 
pet organisation if he returned to Lishih and the family was supported by my 
brother-in-law, a graduate of Harvard Business School, who was working in the 
Bank of China at Chungking. Lady Lindsay went to Bridgeman Academy, an 
American missionary school in Peiping, and then to Yenching University. She 
had very little interest in politics apart from a natural patriotic dislike of the 
Japanese, She had refused invitations from her friends to join the Kuomin- 
tang Blue Shirt organisation and had no connections with the underground Com 
munist organisation at Yenching. Until December 1941 her knowledge of the 
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Chinese Communist Party and the Liberated Areas came almost entirely from 
what I had told her. 

On the morning of the attack on Pearl Harbour my wife and I escaped from 
Yenching to the Western Hills and made contact with local 18th Group Army 
units. Our original idea had been to go on to Chungking and India but, on 
finding that I knew a fair amount about radio, General Nieh Jung-chen invited 
me to stay and work for his organisation and this seemed likely to be quite as 
useful a piece of war service as I could do anywhere else. I therefore remained 
in the Shansi-Chahor-Hopei area for nearly two and a half years during which 
I gave classes in radio engineering to 18th Group Army technicians and trav- 
elled round rebuilding the army radio equipment. In 19438 I was officially ap- 
pointed Technical Adviser to the Communications Department of the Shansi- 
Chahar-Hopei Military District. 

During this period I was in a good position to confirm that the 18th group 
Army was doing an extremely good job in fighting the Japanese within the lim- 
itations imposed by the complete absence of outside supplies. I could also con- 
firm that the government, under Communist leadership, was doing an extremely 
good job in economic and social reform and had succeeded in winning strong 
support from the great majority of the population. In this respect Lady Lind- 
say’s observations were of great asistance. She had lived in the country as a 
child and found it easier to establish friendly relations with the peasants than 
many of the Communist Party organisers. She could also make the direct com- 
parison with the prewar countryside in North China. 

But while I was working in the Chinese Communist organisation and strongly 
approving of the greater part of their actual policies I still expressed disagree- 
ment with parts of the Communist position. I remember arguments in which 
I maintained that large parts of Marxian economics were fallacious; that the 
Chinese Communist Party was only successful because of its differences with 
other Communist parties; that the stupidities of Comintern policy were largely 
responsible for Hitler’s rise to power. On the basis of information from British 
and American broadcasts I publicly criticized the official Communist views about 
the second front in Europe. I still have the draft in Chinese romanisation of 
a reply to a questionnaire about my political views from a friend in the Com- 
munist Secret Service Organisation. I was writing to minimize rather than 
to emphasize our points of difference but even so T argue that Hitler would cer- 
tainly have won the war if the British workers had been silly enough to follow 
the leadership of the British Communist Party under Comintern direction. I 
admit that the Soviet Union might be very democratic in some respects but I 
argue that in other respects it was definitely inferior to British or American 
democracy, in particular I criticize the absence of free and informed discus- 
sion and the insecurity of the ordinary citizen against oppression by officials. 

The fact that people in the Chinese Communist organisation were prepared 
to work in full and friendly cooperation for common objectives with someone 
who disagreed with them to this extent is strong evidence that, at this period, 
the Chinese Communist Party was considerably different from orthodox Stalinist 
parties. 

By the beginning of 1944 I was becoming increasingly concerned at the com- 
plete lack of contact between the 18th Group Army and the British and Amer- 
ican organisations in China as I believed that cooperation between them could 
make a very valuable contribution to the Allied war effort against Japan. At- 
tempts to establish contacts from Shansi-Chahar-Hopei had failed and it seems 
that the best chances of making contacts were from Yenan. My main work in 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopei was also coming to an end as I had done almost all the 
rebuilding of apparatus possible with the material available and nearly all the 
technicians with sufficient mathematical background to profit by my courses on 
radio engineering had been through them. We therefore moved to Yenan in 
the spring of 1944. 

In fact contacts with the outside world were established very soon after our 
arrival at Yenan through the visit of foreign correspondents and the arrival 
of the U. S. Army Observers Section. 

I designed the radio transmitter and directional antenna which enabled the 
New China News Agency to transmit its service to America and India but I 
gradually withdrew from technical communications work largely because the 
head of the Yenan Communications Department was uncooperative and resent- 
ful of outside advice. I concentrated on helping the New China News Agency 
with their English language service and on trying to nromote cooperation with 
the U. S. Army Observers Section. (Colonel David Barrett and Colonel Ivan 
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Yeaton could give evidence of my work in this connection.) Unfortunately 
relations between the U. S. Army and the 18th Group Army gradually deterior- 
ated, largely owing to bad faith on the American side. The American personnel 
at Yenan saw the advantages of cooperation for the Allied War effort and tried 
to work for it but their efforts were often sabotaged by the higher U. S. Army 
authorities at Chungking. 

These American authorities in Chungking appeared to be opposed to coopera- 
tion with the British as well as to cooperate with the Communists. I heard 
that the head of British Military Intelligence at Chungking had wanted to visit 
Yenan but had been compelled to postpone his visit and I wrote to him to say 
that, in case he was not getting all the information he wanted from Yenan 
through the Americans, I had arranged with General Yeh Chien-ying for copies 
of all the 18th Group Army reports given to the U. 8. A. O. S. to be made avail- 
able for the British and that if he wanted any additional information I would 
ask General Yeh if it could be procured. On reaching Chungking in November 
1945 I found that my letter had been suppressed by the anti-British American 
authorities in Chungking and that none of the information obtained by the 
U. S. A. O. S. at Yenan had been shared with the British. I later learnt that 
General Hurley had issued orders that no British representatives was to be 
allowed to visit Yenan and had been grossly insulting to Colonel Harmon in 
the presence of the British Ambassador because he had heard a rumor that 
Colonel Harmon had managed to visit Yenan without his permission. 

The result of the policies of the American authorities was that in a number 
of projects the 18th Group Army authorities were led by assurances of Amer- 
ican cooperation into considerable expenditures of labour and scarce materials 
only to find that the Americans had backed out of their share of the proposed 
undertaking. For example, I worked with the U.S. A. O. S. on plans for a com- 
munications network. An appreciable part of the very limited communications 
equipment of the 18th Group Army became tied up in providing intelligence 
and weather reports for American use. Repeated assurances were given that 
this was only a temporary expedient and that American material would be 
provided for all radio stations working for the U. S. forces. But it was only 
after very long delays that any apparatus was delivered and then it was of 
types that the 18th Group Army had clearly and repeatedly stated to be use- 
less for the front line areas so that it could only be used to scrap for the com- 
ponents. 

This is not the place to discuss other instances but I would like to place it 
on record that the 18th Group Army was one of the few Allied forces that 
could almost certainly claim a balance due from the United States under any 
sort of Lend Lease arrangement. I would also like to record my opinion that 
the reluctance of the higher American military authorities in Chungking to co- 
operate in good faith for the common objective of defeating Japan played an 
appreciable part in stimulating the growth of anti-American feeling in China. 

In this situation I tried to advise the 18th Group Army authorities that the 
best policy was to make a frank statement of their grievances to Americans and 
to make it clear that they were ready to carry out fully their part of any 
scheme for cooperation provided the Americans did the same. Unfortunately 
this advice had only slight effect in preventing the 18th Group Army authorities 
from reacting to American bad faith and lack of cooperation by becoming dis- 
courteous and obstructive on their side, even towards those Americans who 
were working for cooperation. 

I was not directly concerned in the Kuomintang-Communist negotiations 
but I was in fairly close touch with developments and I would also like to 
place on record that General Hurley provided the Chinese Communist Party 
with a glaring instance of American bad faith. According to both Chinese 
and American eyewitnesses, General Hurley signed the Five Point Draft Agree- 
ment of 10th November 1944 saying that, though he could not commit his gov- 
ernment, he was signing to show that he personally fully approved the draft 
terms and pledged himself to support them. Within a few weeks he had 
repudiated his signature. (It is an indication of the cowardice of the State 
Department against its critics that the White Paper tries to cover up for Gen- 
eral Hurley by saying that he only signed the Draft Agreement as a witness 
(page 74) instead of revealing that, at one time, General Hurley had pledged 
himself to support the full Communist claims for a settlement with the Kuomin- 
tang with some additions proposed by himself, going even further than the 
original Communist draft). The point at issue is not General Hurley’s judg- 
ment in first supporting the Communist terms or in later opposing them, it is 
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the simple issue of elementary honesty. When people of any political view 
take the Stalinist position that any undertaking can be repudiated as soon as 
it is considered expedient to do so, any agreement based on mutual trust be- 
comes impossible. If every promise is liable to arbitrary repudiation, the only 
remaining guarantee of security is superior force. 

It is strong evidence of the desire of the Chinese Communist leaders for a 
peaceful settlement in China that they should again have accepted American 
mediation after this experience of the behaviour of a United States Ambassador. 
Their rather quixotic honesty in some respects was also shown by their refusal 
to publish the evidence of General Hurley’s bad faith because, during his visit 
to Yenan, they had agreed that the terms to which he had pledged his support 
should not be made public without his consent. 

In Yenan, as in Shansi-Chahar-Hopei, I was working with the Chinese Com- 
munist organisation because in most matters of practical policy they seemed 
to be in the right and to be doing a good job. <A large part of the criticism of 
the Chinese Communist Party and 18th Group Army that appeared in the 
Kuomintang or right-wing American press was based on statements that had 
almost no relation to the facts. But here again, my attitude was not one of 
uncritical support. Members of the U. S. A. O. S. could probably remember argu- 
ments I had with the 18th Group Army Liaison officers in which I maintained 
that some things that happened at Yenan would arouse violent public protests 
in democratic societies such as Britain or America. I also wrote a long report 
of 30,000 words entitled “What's wrong with Yenan,” which I circulated among 
friends in the higher ranks of the Communist organisation. In this I pointed 
out the instances of bureaucracy and incompetence in the Yenan organisation 
and that the general standards of work at Yenan were lower than in the front- 
line areas. I related these defects to the fact that organisations at Yenan 
were more purely Communist and less genuinely united front and suggested that 
the Communist theories about “democratic centralism” and about the nature 
of scientific judgments almost inevitably led to maladministration in any organi- 
sation that was predominantly controlled by Communist Party members. Al- 
though these criticisms attacked some of the basic principles of Communist 
organisation they were accepted by the people to whom I showed them as worthy 
of serious consideration and discussion. This again indicated an absence of 
dogmatism which was abnormal among Communists outside China. 

In November 1945 I left Yenan for England with my family. I had already 
been away from home for eight years and it seemed that if we did not return 
then the spread of a general civil war might prevent us leaving North China 
for a very long period. After a short time in England I went on a lecture 
tour in Canada and the United States at the invitation of the Canadian Insitute 
of International Affairs, the Institute of International Education and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. I was then invited to Harvard as a visiting 
lecturer and returned to the United States in September 1946 and worked 
at Harvard, mainly in the Far Eastern Area Programme, until June 1947. I 
was the only Westener who combined a knowledge of the Chinese Communist 
areas outside Yenan, some inside knowledge of the Chinese Communist organisa- 
tion through having worked in it and academic qualifications in social science, 
and these invitations were a natural result of this. 

I took part in the general controversy about China and U. S. policy in 
China, mostly in defence of the general position of the Chinese Communist 
Party, though I always based my support for the Chinese Communist Party 
on the fact that their policies were considerably different from those of normal 
Stalinist parties and on the hope that these differences might increase and 
become permanent. 

In an article which appeared in the London Times of 17th January 1946 I 
wrote, “To sum up, the Chinese Communist Party is definitely Communist in its 
basic principles and its party organisation, but its practical programme and 
its traditions differ considerably from those of other Communist parties.” And, 
by September 1946, I was writing to friends in the Chinese Communist 
organisation to the effect that the Russian form of Communism was showing 
itself to be similar in many ways to Japanese militarism and that it was only if 
Communisin followed some of the special features of the Chinese organisation 
that it could become democratic. (The relevant passages of one such letter are 
reproduced in Appendix I.) 

Looking back on the controversy about China it seems that there was a real 
problem about which people who accepted the assmuptions of scientific think- 
ing could honestly hold differing opinions on the evidence available at the time. 
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This problem was whether or not the Chinese Communist leadership was sin- 
cere in its proclaimed objective of serving the interests of the common people 
of China and whether or not it was eapable of acting rationally in pursuit of 
this objective. If the answer on both these points was affirmative the policies 
of the Chinese Communist Party were bound to diverge increasingly from those 
of orthodox Stalinist Communist Parties and a unification of theory with 
practice was bound to involve the Chinese Communist Party in condemnation of 
the monolithic police-state systems of the Soviet Union and the Soviet satellites. 
But there was evidence of conflicting tendencies within the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

On the one hand the success of the Chinese Communist Party and their ability 
to win very general popular support in the areas they controlled had depended 
on their readiness to adjust their policies to fit the facts and to give the 
ordinary peasant what he actually wanted and not just what Marx-Leninist 
theory said he ought to want. This had involved important departures from 
Stalinist orthodoxy. For example, the distinction between “good” and “bad” 
landlords corresponded to the obvious facts of experience but implied a rejec- 
tion of the rigid Marxian view of determination of thought by class position. 
The agrarian policy in force from 1987 to 1946 was a “reformist” one. It pro- 
duced strong economic pressures towards equalization of land holdings and 
transfer of capital from land or usury to productive industry or trade but it 
did not put any group in the community in a position where they either had to 
fight the regime or else passively accept “liquidation.” The result of this 
unorthodoxy was to make possible a government in which the reality of 
popular support was proved by the absence of secret police terrorism. In spite 
of wartime conditions which made it impossible to prevent the infiltration of 
enemy agents the respect for due process of law was, by Chinese standards, re- 
markably high. Though rejecting the name the Communist Party had in prac- 
tice accepted Sun Yat-sen’s theory of “political tutelage” and it is hard to see 
how, in the Chinese situation, anything else could have functioned effectively at 
the higher levels of government. But the element of tutelage was more real 
than with the Kuomintang. At the village level, where the ordinary citizen 
could understand the issues involved in spite of illiteracy and lack of political 
experience, the system was genuinely democratic and, in the more advanced 
areas, there was a considerable degree of effective discussion and popular 
participation at higher levels. (The whole subject is discussed at greater length 
in Chapter II, Political and Social Background, of my Notes on Educational 
Problems in Communist China, New York IPR 1950.) 

Besides this there were indications that the Chinese Communist leadership 
had begun to think about the question, “How can we know that the policies of 
the Communist Party do in fact represent the masses?” and were beginning to 
arrive at the obvious answer that this was only possible if the power of the 
JSommunist Party dependent on persuasion and if non-Communists had effec- 
tive powers of criticism and discussion. An editorial in the official Yenan paper 
went so far as to say, “Only when a party is functionally separate from the 
government can it be fitted into a system of democracy; * * *.” <Authoritari- 
anism was a defect that was strongly condemned by the Chinese Communists 
in the early 1940’s and the whole atmosphere of Yenan was felt to be very 
different from that of Russia by people who had experience of both. And the 
atmosphere of the front-line areas was freer than Yenan. In pure theory, Mao’s 
lectures on Dialectical Materialism gave an interpretation that was almost cer- 
tainly unorthodox. (By 1949 this book had, apparently, been completely sup- 
pressed.) If one considered these aspects of the Chinese Communist Party it 
seemed that it was likely to act reasonably in the interests of the Chinese people 
and to develop in an increasingly democratic and anti-Stalinist direction. 

On the other hand, while many Chinese Communists were sensible, reasonable 
people, the Party also contained many doctrinaire fanatics who were not likely 
to modify their Marx-Leninist dogmas or their blind faith in the Soviet Union. 
Although the leaders paid lip service to the importance of discussion and critical 
thought, the training of Party cadres always suffered from the tendency to in- 
culecate a blind uncritical respect for the authority of the Party. Even in the 
thinking of the sensible leaders there were elements of contradiction. For ex- 
ample, in an article entitled “The Reconstruction of our Studies’ Mao Tse-tung 
makes a strong argument for genuinely scientific thinking—‘seek the truth by 
referring to fact’—but ends by uncritical praise of the “History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union,” “* * * in the whole world, this is still 
the one perfect model.” Judged by everything that Mao has said before the 
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last two paragraphs he should have condemned his illustration as the perfect 
model of what to avoid, the distortion of the facts to fit a preconceived view. 
Finally, in all its official statements on the international situation and nearly 
all its high-level public statements on theory and policy the Chinese Communist 
2arty had followed the Stalinist line. This is not conclusive evidence that no 
anti-Stalinist tendencies existed as such public statements would be among the 
last things likely to change. The Yugolsay Communist Party continued official 
theoretical support of Stalin and the Soviet Union for a considerable period 
after the actual breach and it was not until 1950 that theoretical criticism of 
the Soviet Union appeared. The pre-Hitler German Social Democratic Party 
retained a revolutionary Marxian theoretical position for decades after it had 
become a predominantly Trade Union party working in an accepted capitalist 
system. But the failure of the Chinese Communist Party openly to dissociate 
itself from the Stalinist position indicated that the reasonable and democratic 
policies practiced after 1987 might be only a tactical move and that the Party 
might swing over to the orthodox doctrinaire, authoritarian and terrorist line 
as soon as it became strong enough to do so with impunity. 

There was a similar real problem about whether or not the Kuomintang was 
capable of developing toward democracy and the evidence also indicated con- 
flicting tendencies. 

But these real problems were largely obscured in the public controversy that 
raged in the United States and, to a lesser extent, in the United Kingdom. 
Anyone who defended the respect for objective standards, which has been a basic 
part of both the Christian and the scientific traditions in Western civilization, 
found themselves in conflict over Chinese questions with the extreme anti-Com- 
munist groups in America and Britain. The Kuomintang publicity organisa- 
tion and many Kuomintang supporters had, in practice, accepted the standards 
common to Stalinism and Hitlerism about what was legitimate in political con- 
troversy. Anyone who maintained that it was wrong to invent or suppress his- 
torical evidence to serve the interests of any cause inevitably became involved 
in defence of the Chinese Communist position, because such a large proportion 
of the attacks on the Chinese Communists were based on statements or assump- 
tions which were completely untrue. One continually met arguments based on 
the assumption that Communist land policy and methods of government were 
the same after 1937 as in the Chinese Soviet Republic before 1935. Other argu- 
ments assumed that the area round Yenan had remained the only important 
Communist area throughout the war. It was alleged that Communist-Japanese 
hostilities had practically ceased after 1989. The evidence of Kuomintang- 
Japanese collaboration and continuing Kuomintang secret-police terrorism was 
denied; and so on. Many of these completely false arguments, which only dis- 
eredit genuine criticism of Chinese Communism, have remained in circulation 
until the present. (See Appendix II.) 

Totalitarians of both sides have been united in denouncing people and insti- 
tutions who have tried to retain standards of objectivity. Left-wing totalitarian 
views have been less in evidence in America but it should be pointed out that 
institutions such as the Institute of Pacific Relations and individual experts 
such as Professor J. K. Fairbank have been denounced by the genuine Com- 
munists and fellow travellers as well as by the anti-Communists (e. g., article 
by I. Epstein in China Monthly Review of January 1952). For my part, I have 
attacked those who have tried to falsify the historical record whether from 
the Communist or the anti-Communist point of view. Appendix III gives the 
text of an article written in October 1951 for the Manchester Guardian, criti- 
cising an official history of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Looking back on events, I was too optimistic to begin with and underesti- 
mated the strength of the doctrinaire, extremist tendencies in the Chinese 
Communist Party. But as signs of extremism became more apparent, I more 
and more stressed that support for the Chinese Communist Party must be 
dependent on its differences from orthodox Stalinism and that the crucial test 
for popular support was the absence of secret police terrorism. I also argued 
that the only sensible policy for the West was to fight on the real issue between 
democracy and totalitarianism by challenging the good faith of the Chinese 
Communist Party over its proclaimed objectives of freedom and friendly rela- 
tions with non-Communist countries. In a memorandum written in 1948 and 
circulated to Members of Parliament and others interested in Far Eastern policy 
I urge that Britain should establish contacts with the Communiss and that 
British representatives in the CP areas should publish strictly factual material 
about Russian actions in Europe, from which everyone in North China or Man- 
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churia would draw the obvious conclusions about the similarities of the Soviet 
and Japanese systems, and that they should offer Chinese Communist repre- 
sentatives facilities for investigation in Germany if these reports were chal- 
lenged. In a letter to Liu Ning-I in May 1948, I say, “The point which | 
hope you can make clear to people in the Liberated Areas is that the great 
majority even of socialist opinion in this country is Anti-Russian simply because 
they hate secret policy terrorism.” I say that if the Chinese Communists really 
wished for popular support in England or America they should issue a statement 
“denouncing the Kuomintang secret police, pointing out that the Liberated Areas 
do not need an organisation like the Kuomintang secret police organisation 
because the governments really have popular support and then saying that 
no government could be called demecratic which had to use an organisation 
like the Kuomintang secret police or the old Japanese Kempetai to keep itself 
in power.” I made the same general points in a number of letters published in 
the British press and in the articles written after a visit to China in 1949. (The 
relevant passages are reproduced in Appendix IV.) 

On the outbreak of the Korean war I supported the U. N. action as being 
a defence of collective security and argued that if the U. N. had failed to act 
in Korea it would almost certainly have led to further acts of Stalinist aggres- 
sion which would have produced a general war. I have been strongly critical 
of the handling of the Korean situation and of American intervention in For- 
mosa and have maintained that Chinese intervention in Korea could probably 
have been avoided if earlier action had been taken to control General Mac- 
Arthur’s disloyalty and insubordination as U. N. cotimander but I have con- 
sistently attacked those who have tried to deny that the war was started by 
North Korean aggression and those who have tried to maintain that Chinese 
intervention was justified. (The persecution mania about the United States 
among the Chinese leaders was a fact of which U. N. policy should have taken 
account ; but while this persecution mania explains Chinese intervention it does 
not justify it.) Appendix V reproduces some of my letters on these points 
which have appeared in the British press. 

Since the degeneration of the Chinese regime towards terrorisin and police 
state methods after the middle of 1950 I have become steadily more critical of 
the Chinese Communist Party. In a broadcast (published in the Listener of 
Slst May 1951), I said, “If the Chinese take Russia as a model China may 
well develop something like the old Confucian system with the Communist 
Party in place of the scholar officials and Marxism instead of Confucianism 
as the official ideology * * *. One can even see the beginnings of a move 
ment in this direction,’ and, “If the enforcement of a new uniform ideology 
prevents people from thinking scientifically they will be unable to prevent the 
degeneration of Chinese society into what Milovan Djilas calls ‘bureaucratic 
centralism,’ because they will not be able to understand what is happening. <A 
static China will again face a progressing West.” In a letter to the New States- 
man on 27th May 1951 1 reply to Chinese critics of British policy and argue 
that the main obstacle to better Sino-British relations was the intransigence 
of the Chinese government. (See appendix VI.) In a controversy in the Man- 
chester Guardian I criticise Mr. Zilliacus’s defence of Chinese terrorism and 
say, “It is quite true that American action over Formosa and the advance to 
the Manchurian border played a large part in producing political hysteria in 
China, but this does not alter the fact that political hysteria is a mental disease 
with disgusting symptoms. * * * Mr. Zilliacus * * * is here asserting 
a principle that would equally well excuse Maidenek or Buchenwald because 
of the part which French intervention in the Ruhr and Rhineland played in 
the growth of Nazism. As against this Lord Vansittart is entirely right in 
asserting the principle that all terrorism and massacre should be condemned. 
One only regrets that he did not apply this principle some years ago by con- 
demning the Kuomintang with the same vigour that he now condemns the Com- 
munists.” (Letter written 11th May 1951.) In more recent lectures I have 
argued that the resort of the Chinese regime to terrorism is evidence that it 
can no longer command popular support. 

I have been strongly critical of United States policy in China, not because 
it opposed Stalinism and Soviet imperialism but because its actual result has 
been to assist the acceptance of Stalinist views in China, to discredit democracy, 
and to force China into reliance on the Soviet Union. After my return from a 
visit to China in 1949 I wrote, “The complete discrediting of America in Chinese 
eyes has been the work of the group who might be called the Kuomintang fellow 
travellers, whose attitude towards Chiang Kai-shek has been that of Com- 
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munist fellow-travellers towards Stalin. * * * This powerful group has made 
America appear in China as the consistent supporter of the most corrupt and 
reactionary forces in Chinese society,’ and, “If China ever becomes a Russian 
dependency, the best assistants of Russian imperialism will, as usual, have been 
the doctrinaire anti-Communists.”* In many publie speeches I have said that if 
General Hurley had accepted a commission from the Soviet government to 
discredit American influence in China there was scarcely one of his actions he 
would have needed to change.* 

[ have maintained that, during the period from 1945-49, the State Depart- 
ment was very much better informed about China than the British Foreign 
Office and that the basic weakness of American policy was the failure of the 
State Department to stick to its principles against its right-wing critics. A sum- 
mary of my views is given in an article on The Cold War in the East which 
appeared in the Political Quarterly for January-March 1951. (Appendix VII.) 
I have argued that if General Marshall and the State Department had had a 
free hand over China policy they could have very probably prevented the civil 
war in China and that a skilful handling of American policy could have put 
the Chinese Communists in a position in which they either had to break with 
the Soviet Union and repudiate the doctrinaire Stalinist elements in their posi- 
tion or else break with America and the democratic forces in China over issues 
on which they would have been violently opposed by all nationalist and demo- 
cratic Chinese publie opinion. I have argued that, in such circumstances, it is 
very probable that most of the Chinese Communist leaders would have broken 
with the Soviet Union. If they had not, their chances of success in the civil 
war would have been very much reduced if they had fought with the active 
opposition of the great majority of educated Chinese public opinion. 

The points on which I disagree with the right-wing critics of the State Depart- 
ment involve the fundamental issues of democracy versus totalitarianism. I 
have argued that these right-wing groups have in fact accepted the Stalinist 
assumptions about the nature of the world conflict and the correct forms of 
political strategy. (See letter reproduced in Appendix V (b) and letters repro- 
duced in Appendix VIII.) As against this I have argued that the most serious 
danger in the present world conflict is the practical cooperation between extrem- 
ists of both sides in strengthening each other’s influence and in working for a 
situation in which no disputes can be settled except by war. A short statement 
of my views was given in a series of broadcasts which I gave last year for the 
B. B.C. Far Eastern Service which are reproduced in Appendix IX. 

I have argued that, in psychological warfare, it is vital to fight on the right 
issues and that American policy in China failed because, under pressure from 
the groups in America who supported Stalinist strategy, it always fought on the 
wrong issues. It has seemed to me the height of folly for a democratic country 
to try to compete with Stalinism by using Stalinist strategies. In such competi- 
tion the highly organized and completely unscrupulous professionals are certain 
to defeat the disunited and slightly half-hearted amateurs. On the other hand 
I have maintained that Stalinism could be defeated in psychological warfare if 
democratic countries insisted in fighting on democratic principles. 

In writing on American policy in China I have always criticized the failure 
to stand for democratic principles and the failure to carry out the declared 
objectives of American policy. As early as January 1946 I wrote that a settle 
ment was only possible if the Americans insisted on the conditions set out in 
President Truman’s statement of 15th December 1945. (See appendix X (a).) 
In an analysis of American policy written in May 1947 I wrote, “Judged in terms 
of American objectives the basic mistake in American policy was failure to sup- 
port the groups that would have been America’s natural allies.” (The full 
analysis is given in Appendix X (b).) The Chinese Communists were never 
challenged on the real issues of their conflicting loyalties to China and to the 
Soviet Union or on their readiness to repudiate policies of secret-police terrorism 
and to allow freedom of information and discussion. On the contrary the United 





°>The New China: three views. London. Turnstile Press, 1950, pages 141 and 145. 

*In view of the controversy about military aid to the Kuomintang, it is worth pointing 
out that, in 1945, Generals Hurley and Wedemeyer and Commodore Miles told the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that, “They were all of the opinion that the rebellion in China could be 
put down hy comparatively small assistance to Chiang’s Central Government.” (Admiral 
Leahy, I Was There. London Gollancz, 1950, page 395.) An important part of General 
Hurley's assistance to the Soviet Union was his provision to the U. S. government of 
completely inaccurate information about both the political and the military situation and 
his efforts to prevent the transmission of more accurate reports. 
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States became involved in the support of a corrupt and incompetent police-state 
regime against a regime which was strikingly more honest and efficient and which, 
until 1950, could make out a strong case for claiming to be more democratic. 
Most non-Communist foreign observers in contact with Chinese opinion agree 
that these policies completely discredited America and made educated Chinese 
opinion inclined to accept Communism. (Derk Bodde’s “Peking Diary” is one 
example of such reporting.) The Formosan problem is, perhaps, the clearest 
illustration of the troubles caused by American failure to stand on the principles 
of American democracy. By every principle of American democracy, going back 
to the Declaration of Independence, the United States should have supported the 
efforts of the Formosans to free themselves from intolerable misgovernment, 
especially since there was no question of Communism involved in the rising of 
February 1947. If America had then supported Formosan home rule there 
would now be a Formosan government, either independent or under U. N. 
trusteeship, which would have represented the great majority of Formosan 
opinion in asking for support against attack from any totalitarian government 
on the mainland.; Defence of Formosa would be an issue on which the United 
States could obtain support from democratic opinion throughout the world. 
Instead, the United States allowed the Kuomintang to suppress the rising by 
terrorism, including the regular Stalinist technique of killing off the educated 
natives who were likely to lead any opposition.’ As a result the defence of For- 
mosa is defensible only in terms of military strategy and has become an issue on 
which democratic opinion in the free countries is strongly and justifiably critical 
of American action, and which, therefore, causes disagreements between America 
and her allies. 

It is extremely improbable that the American advocates of totalitarian strat- 
egy could have prevented a Kuomintang defeat even if they had had a free 
hand in determining American policy in China, because they had lost the con- 
tact with objective reality which, as George Orwell showed in his brilliant 
analysis of totalitarianism, is an essential constituent of successful “double- 
think.” All the arguments that the outcome of the civil war could have been 
changed by a limited extension of military aid to the Kuomintang depend on 
completely unrealistic estimates of the relative military strength and general 
competence of the Kuomintang and the Communists. My estimates of the mili- 
tary prospects in 1946 and 1947 proved to be much more nearly correct than 
those which were generally accepted at the time. In an analysis written at the 
end of 1946, based on the experience of the Communist-Japanese fighting, I argued 
that, even with full-scale American assistance and the use of American treops, 
it would take the Kuomintang a minimum of four or five years to win the war; 
that with only limited American assistance the Kuomintang might win posi- 
tional battles to begin with but would probably end by being completely de- 
feated by the Communists, also in four or five years (Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, Vol. 28, No.2). By the middle of 1947 I was pointing out that the Kuomin- 
tang seemed to have weakened to the point where it could not even win posi- 
tional battles and suggested that while this might be altered by increased 
American intervention there was the possibility that full-scale American in- 
tervention on one side might produce Russian intervention on the other (Fabian 
Quarterly, June 1947). 

This is not the place for a full discussion of American policy but I would main- 
tain that there is strong evidence to support my general contention that the in- 
fluence on U. S. policy of such bodies as the China Policy Association and such 
personalities as Generals Hurley and Wedemeyer, Senators Knowland and Mce- 
Carthy, Congressman Judd and Mr. Henry Luce has been a major factor in 
bringing about the victory of Stalinism in China. I would also maintain that 
there is strong evidence to support my view that the present situation would be 
much better if U. S. policy had followed the views of those experienced China 
Service officers who have been denounced and in some cases dismissed for al- 
leged disloyalty. There was, at the least, a reasonable possibility that the poli- 
cies they advocated might have produced a Chinese government committed to 
democratic values and opposed to police-state methods and, therefore, aligned 
with the democracies against Stalinism, even though some of the leading fig 


5 By an irony of arrangement, Annexe 169 of the American White Paper, which describes 
the suppression of the Formosan rising by troops with American equipment and which 
reads rather like the accounts of the establishment of Soviet rule in the Baltic States, is 
followed immediately by an Annexe in which President Truman declares, “. . . it should be 
clearly understood that military assistance furnished by the United States would not be 
diverted for use in fratricidal warfare or to support undemocratic administration.” 
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ures in such a government would have been members of the Chinese Communist 

’arty. Even if such policies had failed to prevent the complete dominance of 
the Chinese Communist Party by the doctrinaire Stalinist and blindly pro-Rus- 
sian elements in it and the complete victory in China of such a Communist Party, 
the American position in the Far East would still be far stronger than it is now. 
Stalinist dominance in China would have depended far more directly on force 
and terrorism against a Chinese public opinion which would have been naturally 
pro-American; and American moral influence and trust in American good faith 
would be far stronger in other Asian countries. 

In conclusion, I would claim that the above account shows that my actions 
have always been based on a viewpoint completely different both from that of 
Stalinist Communists or fellow travellers and from that of the right-wing groups 
in America and Britain who accept the basic Stalinist assumptions on philosophy 
and political strategy. 

Appendix XI gives a short account of my membership of political associations. 


SECTION II 


I first became acquainted with the publications of the I. P. R. after reaching 
China in 1938 and, at Yenching University, I was a close friend of the late Mr. 
Norman Hanwell, an I. P. R. research scholar who was doing very interesting 
work (unfortunately uncompleted because of his illness and death). 

When in the United States in 1946 and 1947 I got to know a number of the 
staff of the American I. P. R. and gave a number of lectures under their auspices. 

After returning to England, I was one of the British delegates, chosen by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, to the World I. P. R. conference at 
Stratford-on-Avon. After the conference I was invited to become a member of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

I have been working on a book on the growth of the Chinese Communist areas 
and the history of Communist-Knomintang relations between 1937 and 1947. 
The book is sponsored by the I. P. R. and by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and, in 1949, the I. P. R. financed a visit to China on which I hoped to 
obtain more material for the book, 

I have done some writing for Pacific Affairs, and Far Eastern Survey, largely 
book reviews, and in 1950 the I. P. R. published a mimeographed edition of my 
“Notes on Educational Problems in Communist China” which was originally 
written as a report for an international organisation. 

In all my work on Chinese problems I have found publications by the I. P. R. 
to be among the most useful English-language sources. In the sample of I. P. R. 
publications, whose accuracy I have been in a position to check, the standards of 
objectivity and respect for the facts has been extremely high and, judging from 
the reports of other workers in the Far Eastern field, the work of the I. P. R. 
is very generally respected among serious scholars. 

In the political, social, and economic problems with which the I. P. R. has 
been concerned, the evidence available is normally insufficient to give a definite 
decision between a range of alternative hypotheses. This means that there is a 
range within which scholars genuinely trying to be objective can honestly and 
legitimately differ, and the material published by the I. P. R. has seemed to 
me to represent a variety of views within this range. But the standards of 
scholarship and objectivity which the I. P. R. has tried to preserve imply the 
rejection of views outside the range which can be supported by an honest exami- 
nation of the evidence. This has meant that the I. P. R. has been committed to 
a stand for one side in certain political controversies. To give an example that 
has now become comparatively uncontroversial, during the years before 1941 
the I. P. R. was definitely pro-Chinese in the Sino-Japanese conflict and highly 
critical of the viewpoint which supported Japan’s alleged “civilizing mission” 
and which advocated that the Western powers should accept the Japanese claims 
for a special position in China. But the pro-Japanese case was not one which 
could be supported by any honest examination of the record of Japanese be- 
haviour in Manchuria or China. The argument, used by some influential Ameri- 
eans, that Japan should be conciliated as being the best customer for American 
cotton ignored the frequent statements in Japanese publications that control of 
North China was vital to Japan because it would make Japan independent of 
American cotton supplies. Thus, a refusal to accept views which depended on 
deliberate distortion or falsification of evidence inevitably put the I. P. R. in a 
position strongly critical of Japanese policy. 
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In the present controversies, a good deal of the criticism of the I. P. R. from 
both the extreme right and the extreme left has been caused by the policy of 
the I, P. R. in publishing factual material. If the I. P. R. were compelled to 
change its present standards for standards which reject scholarship and objec- 
tivity it would be an important victery for totalitarianism over the traditions of 
Western civilization. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this third day of June, 1952. 

[SEAL] NortH Burn, 

Vice Consul of the United States of America. 

Service No. 7671, Item No, 24, Fee $2.00—18s 4d. 





APPENDIX I 


Extract From Letrer to Yu KuUANG-SHENG (OF New CiliNA News AGENCY IN 
YENAN), SEPTEMBER 13, 1946 


However, Hsin Hua Shih publicity is far better than the publicity of the British 
or American Communist parties and especially the Soviet Union. Soviet public- 
ity is almost incredibly incompetent. My impression in England was that 
Soviet publicity was a big factor in producing anti-Soviet feeling, and some of 
the Labour Party people who want to get Bevin out as Foreign Secretary feel 
that the attacks made on him by the Communists are one of the main factors 
keeping him in power. You could see the same sort of result very clearly in the 
Labour Party conference rejection of Communist affiliation. Even the South 
Wales Miners Federation, which had elected a Communist as their chairman, 
voted against affiliation by a large majority apparently because Communist 
publicity had been so subjective and so dogmatic that even very left-wing work- 
ers’ organisations distrusted it. 

The weaknesses seem to be dogmatism and an extreme subjectivism, which 
might be called Marxian idealism. They seem to have turned Marx upside down 
again and got back to a position like Hegel in ‘“Naturphilosophie” of supposing 
that truth and falsehood can be determined entirely from ideas without reference 
to the material world. 

As far as I could judge, Hsin Hua Shih was often guilty of serious omissions 
and was sometimes inaccurate through carelessness but it did not go in for deliber- 
ate invention or false statements. Soviet and Western Communist publicity, on 
the other hand, seems to have extremely little respect for facts. I’m carrying 
on a correspondence with “Soviet News” about an article they had on American 
intervention in China which was typical of the sort of stuff they put out. Among 
other things the author tries to make out that American policy was very good 
before the death of Roosevelt and very bad ever since, which of course means 
that he has to distort the whole history of the recall of Stilwell and Hurley’s press 
conference on April 5th. Even when the facts support his general case he does 
not bother to get them right. He argues that it would have been cheaper (sic) 
both for China and America for the “People’s Armies of Liberation” to receive 
the Japanese surrender rather than to send American and Kuomintang troops 
to disarm the Japanese. As he writes it, the reader would understand that the 
Japanese had been disarmed as soon as American and Kuomintang troops got to 
North China. In general, Soviet publicity makes so many statements that are 
clearly untrue that people often disbelieve even the true statements. 

People who have had to do with the Russians find their subjectivism quite 
fantastic. My brother had one story about a committee he was on in Berlin. 
The British had one set of proposals and the Russians quite a different set, and 
as they could not agree on a compromise the meeting was adjourned for three 
weeks. At the next meeting the Russians said, “We have a new set of proposals,” 
and produced almost word for word what had been the British proposals at the 
last meeting. They then said, “These are the Russian proposals and they always 
have been the Russian proposals.” Someone who had been at San Francisco told 


me a very similar story about the conference. The Russians wanted to change 
some resolution, which may have been quite a sensible thing to do, but instead of 
proposing that the original resolution should be changed they proposed that there 
should be a new resolution and that all mention of the original resolution should 
be removed from the records of the conference. ‘The man who told me said that 
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the Russians just did not seem able to understand it when other people said, “But 
the conference did pass the original resolution and that is a fact which you can- 
not alter by falsifying the records.” 

All the stories you hear from people who have been in Europe give you a fairly 
poor opinion of the Russians. In many ways the Russian army seems to be much 
more like the Japanese army than the Eighth Route army. All the British army 
people in Germany are struck by the fact that the difference in treatment between 
officers and men is much greater in the Russian army than it is in the British 
(and of course it is much greater in the British than in the Eighth Route). Also, 
for a long time there was a breakdown in discipline in many units with very wide- 
spread looting and raping. This was not just in enemy territory. A friend of 
mine was over in Denmark recently and he said that people had heard from 
friends or relations in Bornholm that the Russians had behaved very much worse 
than the Germans. (The people he was meeting were Danish workers or farm- 
ers.) Russian discipline was tightened up several months ago, apparently on 
orders from Moscow, though by rather brutal methods in which a lot of people 
were shot, and is now said to be rather better than American discipline. 

Another point where the Russians seem to be much more like the Japanese or 
Kuomintang than they are like the Eighth Route is in secret-police activities. 
My brother had a lot of stories about it. This is a typical case. A German Com- 
munist was arrested in the British zone of Berlin for black-market activities. A 
day or two later two Russians came to the house of the German policeman who 
had arrested him and when they found the policeman was not in they carried off 
his wife. The Russian HQ said they knew nothing about it, but British 
intelligence got news of where she was and a British patrol went into the Russian 
zone ard found her shut up ina cellar after having been raped and beaten. This 
is just the sort of thing which might have happened in Peiping if a Chinese police- 
man had arrested a criminal with Japanese connections. 

A lot of the Russian defects seem to have come from the development of an 
authoritarian tradition. At the moment that seems to be very strong. People 
who have to do with the Russians say that people on the spot are very much tied 
down by detailed orders from Moscow and have very little freedom of initiative 
and also there seems to be a general authoritarian outlook. For example, my 
bother said he had a long argument with one of the Russians when the Russians 
wanted to probihit private schools in Germany. The Russian attitude was that 
there was a correct education and that it was the business of the government 
to see that all children received this correct education and so all children should 
go to official government schools. My brother said to him, “Surely what you 
want is exactly the same as the Nazi policy of Gleichschaltung.” The Russian 
thought about this for a bit and finally said, “Well perhaps our methods are the 
same as the Nazis’, but we are using them for different ends.” 

I think that is the real point at issue between the Russians and British Social- 
ists—how far the methods the Russians use can produce a democratic Socialist 
society. For example, in the part of Europe under Russian influence there have 
been very important reforms. On the other hand, they have usually been put 
through by rather authoritarian methods and a considerable amount of terrorism 
by secret police. Once a government starts using secret-police terrorism it auto- 
matically produces an irreconcilable opposition and has to go on using secret- 
police methods against them, and unless it manages to wipe out the opposition 
without creating other opposition groups in the process it may be extremely 
difficult ever to get away from authoritarian methods. It seems to me that secret 
police and terrorism in government are like morphine in medicine. It may be 
necessary to use them occasionally, but if they are used too long it may be very 
difficult to stop and they will have a disastrous effect on the whole society. 

I think that one of the causes of misunderstanding between Russia and the 
West is that the Russians don’t seem to understand this objection to authoritarian 
methods and assume that everyone who disagrees with them must do so because 
they are reactionaries who disagree with their aims. This comes from different 
theories about democracy. My father wrote a very good article, pointing out that 
to a very large extent the Russians and the West were talking at cross-purposes 
when they talked about democracy. The Russians asked, “Whose interest does 
the government represent?’ The Russians would define a democracy as a country 
in which the government represents the interests of the masses while people in 
the West would define a democracy as a country in which government was carried 
on by free discussion and compromise. On the Russian definition America and, 
until recently, England are not very democratic, while on the Western definition 
Russia and other eastern European countries are not very democratic. 
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It seems to me that democracy should really include both definitions. The weak- 
ness of a lot of Western argument about democracy, especially in America, is that 
it ignores the class struggle. It refuses to face the difficulty that free speech and 
free elections are not in fact sufficient to prevent control of the government by 
groups representing interests opposed to the mass of the people. You would 
probably agree with criticisms of Western democracy on these lines; so I need 
not expand the point. 

On the other hand the weakness of Communist theory is that it ignores the 
dangers of authoritarian organisation. It does not face the difficulty that unless 
there is effective free criticism and unless people can turn out a government 
they do not like there is no guarantee that the government will remain responsive 
to popular opinion. It seems to me that the Chinese party is the only one which 
has begun to face the question and that the Russian and European parties are 
still about at the stage of the Chinese party in 1935 or earlier. Lf you once start 
to ask, “How can we guarantee that the party will remain in touch with the 
masses and responsive to popular opinion?” it seems to me that you must be led 
to something like Mao Tse-tung’s views about the 3-3 system. That is, the 
party must be separate from the government and be in a position where it only 
has power in the government by providing leadership which can gain the sup- 
port of freely elected non-Communists. Where the system is working properly 
that automatically means that the Party has to adjust its program in response to 
popular opinion, has to know how to discuss its policy and to get along with non- 
Communists and has to face continual informed criticism and suggestions. My 
inain criticism was that the Chinese Party had not fully worked out the theore- 
tical implications of experiences for organisation within the party. I don’t 
know if Po Ku ever showed you the long manuscript I wrote called What's Wrong 
with Yenan. The point I tried to show was that general standards of efficiency 
in most Yenan organisations were very much lower than in similar organisations 
at the front largely because they were much more one-party organisation which, 
because of Communist theories on party organisation, meant that they did not 
face continuous and effective criticism. I think there is little doubt about the 
low standards at Yenan. Almost everyone I knew who came to Yenan from the 
front noticed it, but you may not agree with my diagnosis. My theory was that 
at the front most organisations were subject to continual criticism. In the 
government there were able non-Communists who were free to criticize and in 
army organisation there was the continual test of the military struggle which 
amounted to very effective criticism from the Japanese. When an organisation 
was not engaged in a competitive struggle and did not have important non-Com- 
munist participation it was not subject to any effective criticism because of the 
Communist rule about not criticising party decisions. It seemed to me that the 
results of this rule were that in a Communist organisation mistakes were never 
corrected until their bad effects had become obvious to the party leaders. In 
What’s Wrong with Yenan I gave examples of cases where most people recog- 
nised that things were wrong but no one did anything because the defects were 
connected with some party decision. Actually Yenan was never very bad be- 
cause there was the general anti-authoritarian tradition and non-Communist 
participation, though not very effective, in the government. Also the organisa- 
tion was so small that the leaders became aware of mistakes before they became 
really serious. ; 

It seems to me that the big drop in administrative efficiency between 3-3 or- 
ranisations and party organisations has important implications for party or- 
ganisation. It implies that the best form of party organisation is relative to the 
situation. Lenin’s views about the necessity for a centralised organisation 
which was authoritarian in the sense of not allowing discussion in the carrying 
out of policies which had been decided by the party are quite correct for a party 
carrying out a revolution. For dealing with this sort of situation an organisa- 
tion must be largely authoritarian because quickness and decisiveness in action 
are so important. On the other hand as soon as you get a situation in which 
quickness and decisiveness in action are less important, then the loss in efficiency 
caused by the limitation of discussion and criticism becomes serious. As a re- 
sult I don’t think you can generalize about the best form of organisation and the 
fact that all Communist parties have adopted the same form of organisation has 
had important consequences. Communist parties operating in the type of situ- 
ation for which the organisation was designed have been relatively successful 
while parties operating in Western democracies where the organisation is not 
suitable have been relatively unsuccessful. 
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To come back to Russia, my impression is that the Russian party has never 
even asked the question, “how can we guarantee that the party will remain in 
touch with the masses and responsive to popular opinion?” and that the same 
is true of most Western Parties. They seem to assume it as self-evident that 
the Party is the representative of the masses and that decisions of the Party 
are the only correct policy representing the interests of the masses. This has 
naturally made them authoritarian. If you believe that you certainly represent 
the people and that you knew with certainty what should be done in the interests 
of the people you are naturally impatient of criticism and discussion and think 
that the best form of organisation is one which enables you to put your policies 
into practice as quickly as possible. Of course there is a lot of disagreement 
about what the Russian organisation is like but it seems to me that there is fairly 
strong evidence that it is authoritarian in the sense that there is not general free- 
dom of criticism of government policies and that the government puts through 
the policies it thinks correct without very much concern for popular opinion, or 
perhaps you might say that the actions of the government are limited not by 
what the people would want if they knew and could discuss possible alternatives 
but by what the government can persuade them to want with a monopoly of pub- 
licity. I think you could confirm that judgement entirely from Communist 
sources. There are several good examples in the official Short History of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union. 

I feel that a lot of the trouble in Europe has come from this Communist 
authoritarianism. If the Russian army had maintained proper discipline and 
the Communist Parties in Eastern Europe tried to set up united-front govern- 
ments which were democratic in the Western sense as well as in the Russian 
sense there might have been quite a rapid political settlement which would 
have left the really reactionary opposition as a group too small to be dangerous. 
In fact the bad discipline of the Russian army produced a lot of anti-Communist 
feeling so that where there were fairly free elections in Hungary and Austria 
the biggest vote went to Catholic parties with strong reactionary elements. In 
countries like Poland or Yugoslavia there seems to be a vicious circle of Com- 
munist authoritarianism producing so much opposition that the government 
dare not allow free elections; this in turn makes more of the opposition side 
with the extreme reactionaries who want violent resistance to the government 
which in turn makes it necessary for the government to be still more authori- 
tarian. The only country which seems to be progressing is Czechoslovakia 
where there was a real tradition of democracy in the Western sense. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 





APPENDIX II 


SOME POPULAR FALLACIES ON CHINESE COMMUNISM 


The importance of continued publication of factually accurate accounts of 
recent Chinese history is shown by the recurrence in comparatively reputable 
publications of arguments based on simple and definite errors of fact. This 
appendix gives only a few of the simpler examples. 

A whole series of arguments have been based on the assumption that the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia area around Yenan was the most important Communist 
base area throughout the war. E. g., “undoubtedly, the organization of the 
Communists was good, but their forces were concentrated into a specific area 
[sic] which made matters easy for them. The Central Government suffered 
from the drawbacks of geography, with their forces sprawling awkwardly over 
vast areas both unmanaged and unmanageable with transport problems that 
were insoluble. (General Carton de Wiart, “Happy Odessey,” London 1950, 
page 268.) “Americans on conducted tours also failed to take into account that 
‘land reform’ was comparatively easy in the sparsely populated Northwest left 
practically unmolested by Japan [sic]. Only a few perspicacious correspondents 
realized that the National Government, whose armies had to bear the main brunt 
of the Japanese attack, could not, even if it had wished, have instituted ‘agrarian 
reform’ in the midst of war and blockade.” (Freda Utley, The China Story, 
Chicago, 1951, page 140.) G. F. Winfield uses a slightly similar argument about 
Communist land reform being easy because the Northwest was one of the few 
areas in China where there was some good uncultivated land. (China: The 
Land and the People, New York, 1948.) 
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In fact, the population of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia area was never over 
two million and, even by the summer of 1938, some of the Communist base areas 
in Shansi and Hopei had much larger populations. By 1940 Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia had become one of the smallest of the Communist areas which extended 
to Shantung in the East and the Yangtze valley in the South and by the end 
of the war the total population under Communist control had risen to about 
one hundred million. (The first map in Appendix B of the Bolton Report 
shows the position at VJ-Day.) 

Thus the arguments that the Kuomintang suffered from greater transport 
difficulties than the Communists and that Communist agrarian reform depended 
on the specially favourable conditions of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia area are 
based on assumptions which are the exact reverse of the truth. Kuomintang 
communications may have been poor but they were almost all through territory 
under continuous Kuomintang control; while the Communist areas were cut up 
by strips of Japanese-held territory, in some cases 20 or 30 miles wide and 
strongly fortified, which could only be crossed by fairly dangerous night marches. 
Large parts of the Kuomintang area, including the whole of Szechuan, saw 
no fighting throughout the war, except for air raids on the cities, while all the 
Communist areas except Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia were overrun repeatedly in the 
course of Japanese mopping-up campaigns; but this did not prevent agrarian 
reforms being carried out in the front-line Communist areas. The reorganisa- 
tion of taxation and public finance was actually further advanced in the front- 
line Shansi-Chahar-Hopei base area than in Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia. 

It is also frequently alleged that Communist-Japanese hostilities practically 
ceased after 1939 (the allegation is made, for example, in the Bolton Report and 
in Freda Utley’s China Story). But the biggest Communist offensive which put 
some Japanese-held railways out of action for a period was in the summer of 
1940 and was reported by the National Government spokesman at news con- 
ferences in Chungking. The largest Japanese offensives against the Communist 
areas came in the period from 1941 to 1943 and evidence of widespread hostilities 
was seen by the various foreign observers who were in the front-line areas from 
1941 on. 

Another fallacy which occurs in the Bolton Report is the argument that 
Communist land policy was always simply redistribution of land (pp. 19-20) 
while, in fact, the agrarian reform policy between 1938 and 1946 was based 
on the reform measures which had been passed but never enforced by the 
National Government at Nanking. 

These examples have been chosen because the errors of fact involved are 
simple and obvious, but the list could be greatly extended. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 





APPENDIX III 
1921 ANp ALL THAT 


Review, written for Manchester Guardian, of an official history of the Chinese 
Communist Party that appeared in 1951 in “People’s Cihna” 


The official Chinese-English language magazine People’s China has been com- 
memorating the 80th anniversary of the Chinese Communist Party with a series 
of articles on the history of the Party by Hu Chiao-mu, Vice Director of the 
Party’s Propaganda Department. These articles give very little information 
that has not already been published in English but they do give a very revealing 
picture of the mental climate of present day China. 

It is interesting to compare these articles with the history of the Party that 
was given to Anna Louise Strong at Yenan in 1946-7. The description of Com- 
munist relations with the leaders of the Fukien revolt in 1933 provides a good 
illustration of the difference. The 1947 version is short enough to quote in full. 
“The leadership of the dogmatists cost us heavily,” said Lu Ting-yi, giving the 


present Communist view. “When we were in Kiangsi we were offered an 
alliance with the Fukien general Ts’ai Ting-kai, the hero of Shanghai’s 1932 
resistance to Japan. The opposed Chiang’s appeasement of Japan and was will- 
ing to cooperate with us. Our dogmatists were too orthodox to have a united 
front with ‘that bourgeoise’ and thus we lost the chance of victory.” (Dawn Out 
of China, by Anna Louise Strong, People’s Publishing House, Bombay, 1948, page 
18). In the 1951 version given by Hu Chiao-mu we are told that the Fukien 
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leaders “sought to unite with the Communists”; that the Communists had made 
a declaration in favour of an anti-Japanese united front; and that ‘the leader- 
ship of the Party, between 1931 and 1934 committed new, serious ‘left’ mistakes” 
(People’s China, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 15-16). but we are left to guess that one of 
these mistakes was a failure to reach an agreement for cooperation with the 
Fukien leaders. The readiness to face facts and to exercise critical judgment 
that still characterized Chinese Communist thinking in 1947 has been replaced by 
an apparent fear of making any definite statement that might prove unorthodox. 

The result is to produce a highly formalized version of history in which a 
decisive role is played by the ideological struggle between the invariably correct 
views of Mao Tse-tung and Stalin and the erroneous views of various deviation- 
ists. If this emphasis on the importance of the ideas of individual leaders 
represented a reaction from a rigidly determinist Marxism it would be a sign of 
progress. Unfortunately the assumption that ideas play an independent, and 
often decisive role in history is nowhere integrated or even reconciled with the 
rather doctrinaire Marxism which characterizes other parts of the narrative. 
The orthodox scheme in which the ideas of Mao Tse-tung and Stalin must be 
not only correct but also obviously correct makes it impossible to give any 
rational explanation of the views of their opponents. We are back in the old 
tashioned history where men just suy to themselves, “I am determined to prove 
a villain.” 

Events which do not fit into this highly conventionalized version of history are 
usually simply ignored and the gaps are especially noticeable in the period up 
to 1928 when a serious Communist set-back has to be explained away. For 
example, most authorities on this period attach considerable importance to the 
various Comintern advisers who were active in China. The Soviet sources 
who provided the information for Louis Fischer’s The Soviets in World Affairs 
describe Borodin as exercising an important influence on both Communist and 
Kuomintang policy and place a large part of the blame for the Communist 
defeat on the rival Comintern adviser who opposed his policy. Roy, in his 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China, claims that a number of important 
Communist decisions were the result of instructions which he gave as repre- 
sentative of the Comintern. Even short histories of the period usually connect 
the reorganisation of the Canton government under a Kuomintang-Communist 
united front with the Sun Yat-sen-Joffe declaration of January 1923. But in 
Hu Chiao-mu’s narrative all the Comintern representatives have vanished with- 
out trace. The only Russian influence which is admitted is wise advice from 
Stalin and responsibility for all Communist decisions is placed entirely on the 
Chinese leaders of the time. 

It is interesting that the other important authority who agrees with Hu Chiao- 
mu is Chiang Kai-shek. The chapters of China’s Destiny which describe the 
period from 1923-27 also make no mention of the Comintern advisers in the 
Kuomintang and Communist organizations. Unfortunately neither Hu Chiao- 
mu nor Chiang Kai-shek give any reasons to justify their assumption that the 
Comintern advisers were too unimportant to be worth mentioning. 

Again, Hu Chiao-mu describes Chiang Kai-shek as “the Right-wing KMT 
commander in chief of the National Revolutionary Army of the time who “had 
already organized an anti-Communist and anti-Soviet conspiracy on March 
20th, 1926 * * *” and who “at the end of 1926 * * * turned his head- 
quarters at Nanchang into a centre of opposition to the Left-wing of the KMT at 
Hankow” (People’s China. Vol. IV. No. 2. page 12). All this is quite correct but 
nothing is said about the line of the international Communist press which con- 
tinued to praise Chiang Kai-shek as the loyal revolutionary leader right up to 
the Shanghai coup of April 1927 and denounced all prophecies of an impending 
split as counter-revolutionary attempts to weaken the revolutionary forces. After 
the Communist defeat Stalin defended his policy by pointing out various passages 
in his speeches in which he had advised the Chinese CP to build up their organi- 
sation in the Chinese armed forces in preparation for a split with the KMT. If 
the Chinese CP had consisted of highly disciplined revolutionaries it might have 
been possible to make effective preparations to fight Chiang Kai-shek while 
publicly proclaiming completed trust in him as a loyal revolutionary leader. But 
the majority of the Chinese Communists were comparatively untrained enthu- 
siasts who tended to believe what they read in the Communist press so that 
effective preparations to resist Chiang Kai-shek were incompatible with accept- 
ance of the Comintern line on publicity. When the Chinese Communists faced 
a similar problem during the second united front period they acted quite differ- 
ently. In 1943, when the Communist leadership thought that there was a real 
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danger of a general Kuomintang offensive against the Communist areas, the 
Communist press at once started to attack Chiang Kai-shek and to expose his 
cooperation with the Japanese against the Communists. And his policy was 
defended as a lesson learnt from the mistakes of 1926-7. Thus, even if one 
accepts the explanations which Stalin gave after the event, it would seem that 
his propaganda policy in 1926-7 was mistaken and weakened his allies more 
effectively than it deceived his enemies. If, on the contrary, the Comintern 
press line up to April 1927 represented the real beliefs of the CPSU leaders than 
it is clear that their estimates of the Chinese situation were seriously mistaken. 

If history must teach the lesson that Stalin and the CPSU are always right, 
then the record of events must be distorted in the sort of way in which Hu 
Chiao-mu distorts it. If this orthodox version of history is to be secure against 
overthrow by anyone with a sufficiently critical and scientifie attitude to inves- 
tigate the original sources, then these original sources must be suppressed. So 
far the process may only have got to the stage where it would be unhealthy for 
any Chinese historian to point out the obvious gaps in this official version of 
history: but Hu Chiao-mu has committed the Propaganda Department of the 
Chinese Communist Party to a policy whose logical conclusion is the activities 
of George Orwell's Ministry of Truth. 

In dealing with later periods when the Chinese Communist Party was generally 
successful there are not such striking gaps in the record of events though a great 
deal of the narrative is still very controversial. One of the more interesting 
sections is that which deals with the negotiations in 1945-6. Tlere Hu Chiao-mu 
seems to be undecided between two objectives. On the one hand he wishes to 
show that the Chinese CP really wanted peace and, therefore, did its best to 
reach an agreement with the KMT which would have prevented the civil war. 
On the other hand he wishes te show that the Chinese CP knew from the start 
that both the KMT and the Americans were determined on war and, therefore, 
did not allow itself to be tricked into making any concessions that would weaken 
its military position. On the whole, it seems to be the latter objective which 
predominates, and as a result, Hu Chiao-mu leaves out some of the evidence 
which shows that the Chinese CP acted with more good faith than either the 
KMT or the Americans. The Chinese CP did, in fact. carry its effort to reach a 
peaceful settlement to the point of making Concessions which quite seriously 
wenkened its military position, Under the agreement of 10th October 1945, the 
Communists evacuated quite large areas south of the Yangtse in which they 
could almost certainly have maintained guerrilla bases and which they did not 
in fact recover until 1949. Again, while the demobilisation agreements were 
almost completely evaded by the Kuomintang, in some important Communist 
areas a third of the regular army had been demobilised by the end of March 1946 

Hu Chiao-mu spoils his case against America by exaggeration. The American 
attempts at mediation are represented as nothing but devices to gain time for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military preparations and the whole of the American govern 
ment organisation is represented as being united in a policy of supporting the 
Kuomintang in a civil war. By taking this line Hu Chine-mu precludes himself 
from making the criticism of American policy for which there really is strong 
evidence: that, while defeating Japan, America bad become infected with the 
disease that proved fatal to the Japanese political svstem. The more responsible 
and better informed Americans who really wished to mediate a peaceful settle- 
ment in China were unable to control the military leaders who followed their 
own line in Chinese polities and the equally ignorant and irresponsible extremists 
who supported them at home, just as the more responsible Japanese statesmen 
could never control the military hotheads or the ultrapatriotie political gangster 
organisations, 

Here again Hu Chiao-mu finds himself in strange company. He is revising the 
record of events in exactly the same way as it is being revised in America. Under 
pressure from Senator MeCarthy and the Kuomintang lobby, the American states- 
men whose words and actions in 1945-6 indicated a genuine desire to act as 
honest mediators in the Chinese dispute now try to show that they were always 
really in favour of supporting the Kuomintang in a civil war. 

No doubt Hu Chiao-mu has managed to persunde himself that his revision of 
history serves the cause of peace and the interests of the Chinese peonle. 3nt 
if he could discard the blinkers of Stalinist orthodoxy, he would see that he is 
actually fighting side by side with such men as Senator Knowland and Henry 
Luce. The version of history for whose acceptance they are all fighting is one in 
which no Communist can hope for peaceful agreement with an non-Communist 
American and in which no American can hope for peaceful agreement with any 
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Communist; in short, a version of history in which war is inevitable. The only 
Chinese interests which are served by such a revision of history are those of the 
Kuomintang regime in Formosa whose only hope of return to power in China 
lies in a new world war. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 


APPENDIx IV (A) 
LETTER PUBLISHED IN New STATESMAN 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
Oxford, 27/3/48. 

Str: The following analysis may explain why Communism under Russian 
influence has led to results which democratic socialists are compelled to re- 
pudiate. 

Firstly, Communists tend to believe that Marx-Leninism is an exact science 
from which they can deduce with absolute certainty the policies required by 
the interests of the masses. (The official “Short History of the Communist 
’arty in the Soviet Union” suggests that Marx-Leninism is as exact a science 
as biology). This inevitably produces a tendency to treat the ordinary workers 
Who are not Marx-Leninist scholars like children who do not know what is good 
for them and whose wishes must be overruled in their own interests. 

Secondly, Communists tend to be influenced by the Hegelian element in Marx- 
ism and to believe that abstract concepts such as classes or the socialist state 
are realities superior to the individuals who compose them. This leads to a 
readiness to sacrifice human beings to ideas (ef. Gorki’s remark that Lenin 
treated the Russian people as a scientist treats his experimental material). It 
leads to a belief that the Communist Party representing the masses is an 
a priori truth which does not need to be validated by regular testing against 
actual mass opinion. The theoretical simplicity of “liquidating a class” has 
made Communists ignore the vicious circle inherent in police-state methods— 
the people who form an opposition class cannot, in practice, be “liquidated” 
without making other people into a new opposition. 

The striking thing about East European Communist Parties is their contempt 
for the intelligence of the masses. Communists claim that the Communist-led 
governments of Eastern Europe enjoy general popular support. (If this were 
so then scrupulously fair elections could give irrefutable proof of popular sup- 
port for Communism.) But they also claim that it has been necessary to dis- 
solve or purge opposition parties and prevent the free expression of opposition 
views before holding elections. The two claims are only consistent on the 
assumption that the average worker or peasant in Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc., 
is so stupid that, if he is allowed to hear arguments against Communism as well 
as arguments for it, he will vote for parties which wish to enslave and exploit 
him instead of for a party that offers him freedom and prosperity. 

The Russians act on the assumption that nearly all Soviet citizens are so 
weak-minded that their belief in Communism and loyalty to their country would 
be corrupted by any first-hand contact with the non-Communist West. The size 
and powers of the Russian secret police would seem to show that a generation 
of Communist government and liquidating the opposition has left cleavages in 
Russian society more bitter than those in capitalist democracies. 

It is only in China that a Communist Party has shown a genuine respect for 
popular opinion and has tried to secure an objective correspondence between 
Communist policies and the desires of the masses. The wartime experience of 
the Chinese Liberated Areas is conclusive proof that New Democratie govern- 
ments which really have wholehearted Mass support can deal with enemy and 
fascist agents supported by a small opposition class without resorting to Russian 
style secret police terrorism. 

It is possible to agree with much of the Communist criticism of Social 
Democracy, but the striking practical defects of the alternative offered by 
Communism have been a major factor in making progressive opinion in the 
West tolerant of reaction as the lesser evil. Communist doctrinaires and the 
Russian secret police have been the most effective assistants of world reaction. 

Yours, etc., 


MicHaer LINDSAY. 
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APPENDIX IV (B) 
{From the Times of 25th January 1949] 
COMMUNISM IN CHINA 


Sik: Mr. Samson’s conclusion that the Chinese Communist leaders are in 
fayour of Communism is hardly new or surprising. Over three years ago (The 
Times of January 17, 1946) your own Special Correspondent lately in China 
wrote that “* * * the Chinese Communist Party is definitely Communist in its 
basic principles and its party organisation.” The real question is whether one 
objects to Communism even if it is based on popular support or whether one 
objects only to the use of terrorism and deceit by a minority to force through 
Communist policies regardless of human suffering or the wishes of the masses. 
Strong elements in the Chinese Communist Party have taken the line that 
Communist power should be based on popular support. In Mao Tse-tung’s re- 
port to the 1945 Party Congress one finds such statements as “Our starting point 
is to serve the Chinese people earnestly and wholeheartedly * * *” and “Au- 
thoritarianism is wrong in all kinds of work * * *” The economic policies of 
New Democracy fit into this pattern by providing a possible transition to Social- 
ism without a drastic reduction in the general standard of living. For a period 
in 1946 and 1947 the more extremist doctrinaire elements in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party seemed to be in the ascendant, But recent developments seem to 
show that the party has returned to the policy of basing its power on popular 
support through providing honest administration and respecting public opinion 
in the policies which are applied, 

It is unfortunate that British policy towards China, insofar as it has existed 
at all, has usually played the role assigned to it by Cominform propaganda. 
British, and still more American, policy towards China has given left-wing 
Chinese opinion quite reasonable grounds for accepting the Cominform analysis 
of world affairs. Cominform attacks on the Marshall plan must appear reason- 
able if it is judged by analogy with the workings of UNRRA in China. (See your 
own special correspondent’s comments in The Times of September 20, 1947.) 
The British reaction to elections with no opposition candidates and to secret 
police terrorism in Kuomintang China has been very different from the reaction 
to similar events in Eastern Europe. In spite of statements by the Chinese 
Communist leaders that they would welcome friendly relations with foreign 
countries besides Russia, no attempts have been made to penetrate the “iron 
curtain” in China imposed from the anti-Communist side. If present British 
policy continues, the leaders of the new regime in China will have had every 
reason to suppose that they face irreconcilable hostility from non-Communist 
countgies, regardless of whether or not they represent majority opinion in 
China and whether or not they allow greater freedom than the old regime. 
This would make dependence on Russia unavoidable. 

The only way in which this country can maintain British prestige in China 
and assist the new Chinese regime to genuine independence is by proving that 
the British people dislike government based on terrorism, either Communist or 
non-Communist, but that they would welcome friendly relations with any regime 
enjoying popular support, also either Communist or non-Communist. British 
policy should, therefore, make the experiment of assuming that the Chinese Com- 
munists are acting in good faith when they say that they would like friendly 
cooperation with other powers besides Russia and that they intend to maintain 
democratic liberties. British cultural and commercial contacts should at once 
be extended to the Communist areas and the possibilities of cooperation explored 
on the merits of the case in China. 

If cooperation on these lines proved possible it would greatly raise British 
prestige in China, would greatly help in securing Chinese independence, and 
might even have an important influence on the world situation. Even if the 
experiment failed through Communist bad faith it would still be better than 
present policy. If this country made a sincere attempt to establish friendly 
relations with the new regime and was rebuffed by Communist prejudice it 
would then be more difficult for the Communists to obtain popular support for a 
policy aligned solely towards Russia against the interests of the Chinese 
people. 

Yours, ete. 
MICHAEL LINDSAY. 


84, Sunny Bank, Hull. 
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APPENDIX IV (c) 


Extracts From New STATESMAN, ARTICLES 1949, From New CHINA: THREE 
VIEWS, PP. 147-150 


(P.147) * * * While the official British attitude toward Communism is one 
of unqualified opposition, every Communist is bound to treat the British au- 
thorities as declared enemies and accept the doctrinaire thesis of two irrecon- 
cilable factions in the world. But the position would be altered if the British 
authorities formulated the grounds of their opposition to Communism in a 
way which would command general support in England. Most people in England 
dislike Stalin's Communism because of its similarities to Hitler’s National 
Socialism and would have very different feelings about any form of Communism 
which did not share these similarities. The principles involved are simple: 
The techniques by which the Nazis seized and held power are those which enable 
an organized minority to control and exploit the rest of the population. If any 
Communist regime uses the Nazi techniques of government—secret-police ter- 
rorism against all organized opposition or criticism and isolation of the masses 
from all information except highly distorted propaganda—this shows that the 
claim of the Communist Party to represent the masses is no better than that 
of the Nazis to represent the German people. And, in such regimes, the dominant 
secret-police organizations have a strong vested interest in a continuing threat 
of war. 

Such a formulation of policy would involve an internal struggle against the 
extreme anti-Communists who have no objection to the Nazi techniques of 
government when used by anti-Communist regimes, by Chiang Kai-shek or Franco, 
and who would not accept a difference in principle between Communism based 
on terrorism and Communism based on mass support. But such a distinction 
would provide a rational basis for British foreign policy, with applications ex- 
tending far beyond China. It would be possible to give both recognition and 
approval to the Chinese regime, insofar as it applied Mao Tse-tung’s “scientific” 
interpretation of Communist principles, and quite consistently to oppose Com- 
munism in Malaya and Europe. 

Such principles would not, at present, command agreement within the Chinese 

Communist Party, though they might well do so among the non-Communist 
elements in the regime. They would, however, reduce the basic disgreement 
between Britain and China from a fundamental conflict of principle to a dispute 
about facts, the truth or falsity of the claims of various Communist parties to 
represent the masses. (Such a development would destroy the whole mental 
world of the real doctrinaires both in China and England and would, therefore, 
produce violent emotional reactions.) Furthermore, if this diagnosis of the 
Russian regime is correct, it is likely that increased contact with Russia*would 
lead the members of the Chinese Communist Party who really wished to serve 
the masses into agreement with the British position. * * * 
(P. 150) With much smaller responsibilities in China, the British authorities 
have avoided the spectacular blunders of the Americans, but British policy has 
been extremely ineffective. China faces a choice between two roads of develop- 
ment ; the one, bused on the “scientific” interpretation of Marxism, toward a form 
of Communism which would really serve the people and could become fully 
democratic; the other, based on the “doctrinaire” interpretation, along the Rus- 
sian road of degeneration toward “oligarchical collectivism” which could produce 
something like the traditional Chinese social structure but with Marxian instead 
of Confucian orthodoxy as the ideology of the ruling bureaucracy. Both tenden- 
cies exist and the British people have every reason for wishing the former to 
prevail. In fact, however, through lack of principles, lack of imagination, and 
lack of courage, perhaps all traceable to class prejudice, the British authorities 
have done almost nothing to encourage the democratic forces in China but, by 
both action and inaction, have done a good deal to strengthen the worst “doc- 
trinaire” tendencies in Chinese Communism. Great opportunities have already 
been lost but it is still true that the essentials for an effective British policy 
are the repudiation of the anti-Communist doctrinaires and the formulation 
of rational principles of democratic policy. 


LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 
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APPENDIX V (A) 


LETTERS TO THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


29TH SEPTEMBER 1950. 

Sirk; The North Korean peace proposals reported in your issue of September 
28th are likely to be repeated and developed and may form the basis of plaus 
ible arguments that any continuation of the fighting is proof that the U. N. 
forces are acting for American interests and not for collective security. It 
is, therefore, very important that the U. N. should announce conditions under 
which it would cease military action and should make absolutely clear the 
relation of such conditions to the basic principle of collective security, that 
rulers who resort to armed aggression as an instrument of policy cannot be 
allowed to benefit by it. 

A condition which would meet these requirements, and whose inclusion might 
render something like the North Korean proposals acceptable, is this: that 
the responsible leaders of the North Korean regime should put themselves and 
their archives at the disposal of a tribunal investigating the responsibility for 
the war. If the North Korean leaders could substantiate the claims of their 
own propaganda, they would have nothing to fear from such a tribunal. If, 
on the contrary, it could be substantiated beyond reasonable doubt that it was 
the unscrupulous ambition or fanaticism of the North Korean leaders, or their 
subservience to foreign advice, which has led to the devastation of their country 
and the sacrifice of thousands of lives, then it is important that they should 
not be allowed to retire unpunished and free to repeat their behaviour at the 
next opportunity. 

Yours, ete. 
MIcHAEL LINDSAY. 


APPENDIX V (B) 
LETTER TO LISTENER 


21/1/51. 

Str: While accusing the British press of failing to report the full story of 
the origins of the Korean war, Sir John Pratt states a case that depends on 
the omission of important evidence, in particular, the report of the U.N. Com- 
mission dated June 24th on their tour of the frontier. This stated that “South 
Korea army is organised entirely for defence and is in no condition to carry 
out attack on large scale against forces of North” (Annexe J. of British White 
Paper, Cmd, SOTS of 1950). Apart from this Sir John Pratt's case depends 
on equating South Korean words with North Korean deeds. The South Koreans 
mide threats which their forces were completely incapable of carrying out. 
Whatever happened on June 25th, the North Koreans had an army vastly supe- 
rior in offensive weapons and proceeded to use it in an attempt to conquer the 
whole of Korea, in which they nearly succeeded. 

There is strong evidence to support the charges that General MacArthur and 
his political associates would like to embroil the United States and, if possible, 
the United Nations in a war with China. But the ability of this group to 
influence policy has depended at every crucial point on Communist assistance, 
Suppose the North Korean army had remained on the 3Sth parallel where it 
could have repulsed with ease amy South Korean attack. And it is almost 
certain that the North Korean government, set up by the Russians and de- 
pendent on Russian military supplies, would have accepted Russian advice 
against taking the offensive. There would then have been nothing to justify 
U. N. military support for South Korea and no foreign forces would have 
supported any South Korean attack. Suppose that the Chinese government, 
instead of actively applauding the North Korean attempt to settle the Korean 
problem by war, had exerted its influence in favour of a peaceful settlement. 
There would then have been no pretext for U. S. intervention in Formosa and 
it is practically certain that China would by now have obtained both Formosa 
and the seat on the U. N. Suppose that, even now, the Communists were to 
indicate their desire for a peaceful settlement, as opposed to a settlement which 
would give them the fruits of victory without fighting. It is certain that the 
attempt to brand China as an aggressor would fail. 
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Sir John Pratt discredits his largely sound case against General MacArthur 
by his refusal to criticize the more fanatical, but equally unscrupulous and 
irresponsible men on the Communist side who combine professions of violent 
h: S‘ility against the extreme anti-Communists with practical collaboration in 
opposing every attempt to settle international disputes without resort to war. 

Yours, ete. 
MICHAEL LINDSAY. 





APPENDIX V (c) 
LETTER TO LISTENER 


84, Sunny BANK, Hott, 4/2/51. 

Sir: Sir John Pratt still says nothing about the most obvious fact of the 
Korean war—that the North Koreans had an army vastly superior to the South 
Koreans in equipment and preparation and used it in an attempt to conquer all 
Korea. In the ordinary use of words such an attempt at conquest is aggression. 
Even if he could substantiate his allegations that the South Koreans were crazy 
enou’ h to attack a far better armed opponent and that the members of the U. N. 
Commission faked their evidence to cover up this attack, Sir John Pratt would 
still net have proved his case. He would only have shown that the North 
Koreans could plead provocation as an extenuation for their aggression. He 
would not have shown that the U. N. decision to support South Korea against 
aggression Was wrong but only that it was taken before the evidence had be- 
come conclusive. His arguments are irrelevant to the main contention of my 
previous letter—that, whatever actually happened on or before June 25th, the 
involvement of U. N. forces in a Korean war and all that has followed from 
this could have been prevented by a North Korean decision to remain on the 
defensive along the 38th parallel. 

The question of principle involved is whether there is such a thing as a right 
of self-defence against anticipated attack? When the government of country A 
is convinced that some other country has aggressive intentions and that mili- 
tary intervention in country B is essential for defence against this anticipated 
aggression, has country A the right to resort to such military intervention with- 
out being condemned as an aggressor? Sir John Pratt seems to consider that 
North Korea and China had such a right; the Americans invoked the principle 
to justify their intervention in Formosa. In all these cases the evidence of 
aggressive intentions was by no means conclusive, but, quite apart from this, 
the principle itself is indefensible. In the present state of mutual suspicion in 
the world the assertion of a right of anticipatory self-defence is almost certain 
to produce a chain reaction in which the extremists of both sides cooperate in 
extending the scale of any conflict. The original North Korean offensive, the 
American intervention in Formosa and General MacArthur's advance to the 
Manchurian border, and the Chinese intervention in Korea are stages in such a 
chain reaction. If the principle of anticipatory self-defence is rejected as in- 
compatible with world peace, then all these stages should be condemned. 

I would suggest that a good definition of a warmonger is a man who claims 
the right of anticipatory self-defence for his own side but rejects it for the 
other. 

Yours etc. 
MICHAEL LINDSAY. 
LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 





APPENDIX VI 


LETTER TO NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


84 SuNNY BANK, HUtt, 27/5/51. 
Str: Some of the points raised by Mr. Tsou confirm Critic’s contentions rather 
than his own. The issue of the British consulate at T’aipei is one of the 
points which have led the British authorities to suspect that the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not want normal diplomatic relations. It has been the estabished 
precedent for a consulate to deal with the de facto authorities in its area with- 
out prejudice to relations with the recognised government. Foreign consulates 
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continued to operate in Manchukuo and foreign powers, including the Soviet 
Union, retained consulates in the Japanese occupied areas under the Wang 
K’e-min or Wang Ching-wei puppet governments. So far as I know, neither Chung- 
king nor Yenan ever protested that this showed unfriendliness towards China. 
The Chinese Government is now trying to establish a completely new precedent in 
international relations and is demanding British acceptance of its decision as a 
condition for accepting normal diplomatic relations. 

Again, Mr. Tsou deduces British unfriendliness from an incident in which a 
visa was refused to one member of a Chinese delegation against whom the 
British authorities alleged personal objections although the other members were 
given visas at a few days notice. What, then, should we deduce from the 
Chinese response to British applications for visas or exit permits? Over 90 
percent of official British requests for visas have been refused and the normal 
delay in granting a visa has been a matter of months. - 

One might also ask Mr. Tsou to imagine the Chinese reaction to British 
“friendship” delegation which modelled its conduct on that of the Chinese delega- 
tion which did visit this country. Suppose that a British “friendship” delega- 
tion were to allow its contacts with representatives of the Chinese Government 
or the party controlling that Government to be restricted to a single meeting 
which was made the occasion for reading a speech denouncing the Chinese 
leaders as puppets of Moscow. It is fairly certain that such behaviour would be 
taken as clear evidence of British ill will, and that no visas would be granted 
to any persons who wished to visit China under the same auspices. 

Mr. Dean Rusk’s recent assertions that the Chinese Government was a 
Russian colonial regime and that the Kuomintang really represented the Chinese 
people have been widely criticised as completely contrary to the evidence and as 
ruling out any possibility of any peaceful agreement with China. But numerous 
Chinese official statements have denounced the British Government as an Amer- 
ican colonial regime and claimed that the British Communist Party really 
represents the British people. Such statements are quite as contrary to the 
evidence as Mr. Rusk’s and create the same obstacles to any improvement in 
relations. 

Many people in this country would agree with Mr. Tsou in regretting the 
rather half hearted stand which the British Government has taken in support- 
ing Chinese claims which they believed to be just—the U. N. seat, Formosa and 
representation in settling the Japanese peace treaty. But the British authorities 
could take a much stronger stand in supporting Chinese claims if they had some 
reason to believe that a response from the Chinese side would enable them to 
refute their critics at home and abroad by reaching a fair negotiated settlement 
of Sino-British differences. In fact, Chinese statements have led the British 
authorities to suspect that nothing short of the subordination of British policy 
to Communist control would produce a response from the Chinese side. Given 
this complete lack of encouragement from China even the rather half hearted 
British actions indicate a very genuine desire for better relations. 

The real issue between Britain and China is that the British Government 
believes that Russian imperialism is a far more serious danger than American 
imperialism while the Chinese Government holds the opposite opinion. Both 
could produce some valid evidence in support of their views and in both coun- 
tries actions motivated by fear are taken by the other country as evidence of 
aggressive intentions. In this sort of situation the most urgent necessity is 
the development of mutual understanding based on a determination to find out 
the real facts and a desire to understand the position of the other side. What 
is alarming in the present Chinese position is the rejection of the frank discus- 
sion of differences which is the essential basis for anv such understanding. A 
few years ago the obstacles to Sino-British understanding came preponderantly 
from the British side. But more recently an increasing British reasonableness 
has coincided with a growing Chinese intransigence. The best assistance which 
Mr. Tsou or your correspondents from Tsinghua could give to those in the West 
who are opposing MacArthurism would be to denounce the Chinese exponents of 
the Communist equivalent of MacArthurism. 

Yours ete. 


MicHart LInpsay. 
LINDSAY OF DIRKER. 
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AprENDIXx VII 
Political Quarterly, vol. XXII, No. 1, January—March 1951] 
THE CoLp WAR IN THE EAs' 
By Michael Lindsay 


The most obvious feature of the cold war in the East is that it has been 
anything but cold. In Europe actual fighting has been confined to guerrilla 
warfare in Greece, but in the east there has been fighting of varying intensity 
and duration between communist and anticommunist forces in most countries, 
in some cases large-scale regular warfare. 

The chanacter of the opposing forces is also different from Europe. The anti- 
communist governments are not democracies of the west European or American 
type. (The countries nearest to western democratic government tend to have 
the weakest communist movements.) Communism in the east is opposed by 
colonial regimes or by independent governments run by comparatively small 
ruling cliques with low standards of administration. On the other side, com- 
munism in the east has been greatly influenced by developments in China and 
tends to base its power on the peasants rather than on the city workers and to 
use the methods of guerrilla warfare rather than insurrection or political 
action, 

Finally, the dependence of communism on direct Russian assistance has been 
much smaller in the east than in Europe. In the east it is only the Government 
of North Korea which was established under Russian military occupation and 
which contains former Soviet citizens in important positions. Elsewhere in the 
east, the successes of communism have owed little or nothing to direct Russian 
assistance. 

By far the most spectacular development of the cold war in the east has 
been the loss of China to the American sphere of influence. The Americans 
started with everything in their favour. American reputation in China stood 
very high, even among the communists. The predominant foreign influence in 
Chinese universities was American, and American returned students held many 
important positions. This moral influence Was backed by very great material 
power through the almost complete dependence of the Chinese Government 
on American military and economic assistance. The American Government 
attached enough importance to China to send General Marshall on a special 
mission. Several thousand million dollars were spent on military and economic 
assistance after VJ-Day. But within less than four years the forces supported 
by America had been driven from the Chinese mainland, and Chinese public 
opinion had become strongly anti-American. 

Many Americans realized that this might happen. In October 1944, one 
of the best-informed State Department officials wrote: “Unless the Kuomintang 
goes as far as the communists in political and economic reform, and otherwise 
proves itself able to contest this leadership of the people (none of which it yet 
shows signs of being willing or able to do), the communists will be the dominant 
force in China within a comparatively few vears.” And earlier: “If we come 
to the rescue of the Kuomintang on its own terms . . . both China and our- 
selves would only be its gaining a brief respite from the ultimate day of reckon- 
ing’ (U. 8. White Paper on China, pp. 572-3). The deductions from this analysis, 
which subsequent events very fully substantiated, were that the alternatives for 
American policy, not necessarily exclusive, were democratization of the Kuomin- 
tang or coming to terms with the communists, who, it was hoped, might be led 
to take an independent position friendly to America. 

This sort of view seems to have prevailed in the State Department and formed 
the official basis of American policy during the Marshall mission. It has been 
widely criticized on the grounds that no communist party can ever be trusted 
to cooperate with noncommunists, and that the Chinese communists, once ad- 
mitted to a coalition government, would have eliminated their associates like 


'This statement has heen disputed in the case of China toth right-wing propaganda, 
interested in justifving American assistance to the Kuomintang. and Chinese commnunist 
proparanda. interested in instifving the extreme pro-Russian policy adopted in 1949, have 
piaved up the importance of Russian action in Manchuria from August 1945 to April 1946, 
The subiecet is too larce to discuss here, but there is very strong evidenee for asserting 
thet anv Russian assistance to the communists in Manchuria was not on a scale whose 


bsence would have altered the outcome of the civil war. 
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the communist parties of Eastern Europe. In fact, however, it is probable that 
if this policy had ever been effectively implemented it would have completely 
altered the course of events, especially as the Americans could have benefited from 
serious Russian mistakes. 

The Chinese communists have been exceptionally successful because they have 
combined the normal discipline and enthusiasm of communism with a leader- 
ship sufficiently skilful and sufficiently independent to adjust policy to meet the 
demands of the Chinese people and the needs of the Chinese situation. On 
several important occasions Mao Tse-tung showed his readiness to reject bad 
advice from Moscow. This independence seems to have led the Russians to 
start with a serious underestimate of Chinese communism. According to Gen- 
eral Hurley, Molotov told him that he did not consider the Chinese communists 
to be communists at all (U. S. White Paper, p. 93). While General Hurley is a 
very unreliable witness, articles in Jzvestia and Mr. Byrnes’s account of Molo- 
tov’s remarks at the Moscow Conference indicate that the Russians were very 
badly informed about China, and Russian actions in Manchuria can very plaus- 
ibly be explained on the hypothesis that they hoped to weaken a hostile Kuo- 
mintang Government rather than to help a cOmmunist rise to power. 

Suppose that General Marshall had been able to implement official American 
policy; that a coalition government had been established; that the military 
reorganization agreements were in process of realization; that American influ- 
ence had been used to strengthen the natural supporters of American democratic 
ideas and to eliminate from power those whom General Marshall called the “ir- 
reconcilable groups within the Kuomintang, interested in the preservation of their 
feudal control of China.” Suppose, then, that America had expressed her readi- 
ness to support China in protests ageinst the Russian removal of Manchurian 
industrial equipment and the behaviour of Russian troops in Manchuria. The 
communists would have faced a clear choice between loyalty to China and loy- 
alty to Russia. If they had gone into opposition on this issue and resumed the 
civil war against a government rendered more democratic and efficient by the 
previous removal of the extreme right, their chances of success would have been 
very small. It is much more likely that the majority of the communists would 
have come out against Russia and that the break with Russia would have been 
followed as in the case of Yugoslavia, by increasing rejection of the Byzantine 
and Mongolian influences in Russian communism in favour of the liberal and 
scientific elements in the Marxian tradition. Such tendencies were already 
strong; “objective” was a term of abuse for Zhdanov, but a term of praise for 
Mao Tse-tung. 

In fact, the issue of Russian action in Manchuria was largely discredited 
through its use by the right-wing Kuomintang in their campaign against the 
implementation of the agreements renched in January and February 16. 

But what might be called the “State Department” policy was always in con- 
flict with a rival policy of unqualified support for the Kuomintang. Very influ- 
ential sections of American opinion were ready to back any opponent of com- 
munism, and managed to persuade themselves that Chiang Kai-shek was a great 
democratie leader, aided by publicity, Which was the only thing the Kuomintang 
did efficiently. General Marshall's efforts at mediation were nullified by Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer, who saw the Chinese problem simply as a question of how to 
help the Kuomintang defeat the communists. The official account of American 
policy leaves out the episodes in General Wedemeyer’s command hardest to 
reconcile with official American policy, such as his long delays in disarming the 
Japanese. But even so, it shows that the communists were given very good 
reasons to suspect the honesty of American mediation long before negotiations 
finally broke down. 

The dominant impression is of the helplessness of those Americans who under- 
stood the situation. Chiang Kai-shek, confident of American support so long as 
he fights communism and refusing to the end to admit the dangers of the situa- 
tion, drags both his party and American influence in Chmina towards disaster. 
The Americans who see where they are going can only plead with him with 
steadily diminishing hopes that their advice will be taken. 

If the American reactionaries had been anything like as intelligent and as 
unscrupulous as communist propaganda represents them, they would have organ 
ized a coup d’état to replace the right-wing Kuomintang by a government capable 
of reaching an essential minimum of efficiency. In fact, the dominant mental 
quality of reactionaries appears to be a vast power of self-deception. Chiang 
Kai-shek remained confident of vietory till the summer of 1948.) In face of over 
whelming evidence from American advisers and officials in China that the Kuo- 
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mintang defeat was caused by hopeless incompetence and corruption in both 
Army and Government, Senator Taft continues to maintain that “the proper 
kind of sincere aid to the Nationalist Government a few years ago could have 
stopped communism in China.” 

The case of China is an excellent illustration of the basic dilemma involved 
in the decision to support an inefficient and reactionary government because it 
is anti-communist. What is needed is immediate assistance combined with re- 
forms and democratization which can produce a government which can remain 
stable without outside assistance. But reforms touch on the vested interests of 
the ruling groups, and once the government has outside assistance the incentive 
to make reforms disappears. The strength of the communist forces depends on 
their ability to offer leadership in securing essential reforms which their op- 
ponents are unwilling or unable to make. The assisting power, therefore, finds 
itself committed to the support of a degenerating government against a growing 
communist movement. A simple policy of anti-communism, while it may seem 
effective in the short run, inevitably leads to this type of vicious circle. Positive 
support for democracy is much harder in the short run and involves fighting 
both the extreme right and the extreme left, but it is the only policy which can 
lead to permanent success. 

In Korea the element of pure confusion in American policy was much larger 
than in China. Oecupation started with no definite policy at all, and the normal 
prejudice of regular soldiers that “maintenance of order” is the supreme objective 
led to incidents in which Japanese police under American orders fired on Korean 
demonstrations to welcome the Americans. Subsequent policy was crippled by 
false economies. The occupation authorities never had the personnel to replace, 
or to train Koreans to replace, the Japanese who had held all responsible posi- 
tions in all branches of administration. The limitation of salaries to regular 
civil service scales produced a rapid turn-over of American officials, who were 
forced to rely on the small minority of English-speaking Koreans whose politics 
and social background were usually conservative. Improvements were made 
after a very slow start, and fairly effective measures of land reform were started 
before the American withdrawal. The level of competence in South Korean 
administration fell even lower after the American withdrawal, but the elections, 
despite many abuses, were free enough to allow many opposition candidates to be 
elected. 

The rival administration set up by the Russians in North Korea had the ad- 
vantage of being able to draw on trained personnel from the Korean population 
of Eastern Siberia, and was much more drastic in land reform and in elimina- 
tion of the Japanese. But it is not at all certain that it has an better claims to 
represent the Korean people. All the negotiations for the unification of Korea 
broke down because the Russians refused to accept any solution which would 
have forced the communists to compete with non-communist parties for popular 
support in free elections. The North Korean Government has always refused 
to allow its claims to enjoy popular support to be examined by the U. N. Com- 
mission or by other observers likely to diverge from the communist line. Even 
stronger evidence is provided by refugee movements. One quarter of the entire 
population of North Korea ran away to the South, while the reverse movement 
from the South was on a much smaller scale. Such movements indicate very 
strong preferences for one régime rather than the other. The unfortunate 
Koreans may quite possibly feel that they have only had the choice between King 
Log in the South and King Stork in the North. The resort of the North to long- 
prepared military action may well be an admission that the Soviet satellite type of 
communism cannot stand peaceful competition even with a government like that 
of South Korea. 

Indo-China is the other area of large-scale conflict. There are obvious 
similarities with the Chinese situation. Viet Minh has an administration func- 
tioning over large parts of the countryside, while their opponents hold the cities. 
Like the Chinese communists, Viet Minh has managed to win very general popu- 
lar support. Negotiations which might have settled the conflict in 1946 broke 
down, with Admiral d’Argenlieu playing the réle of Generals Hurley and Wede- 
meyer. The additional complication is the colonial relationship with France. 
French concessions to nationalist feeling have nearly always been made too late. 
On the one hand, there was a reluctance to admit how bad colonial rule in Indo- 
China had been and how unpopular it had become, and on the other there has 
been a desire for precise definition of the future status of Indo-China which has 
prevented such gestures as the British withdrawal from India. An agreement 
with Ho Chi Minh would have been perfectly possible for less than has now been 
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conceded to Bao Dai. The French now seem to have reached a settlement in 
Laos and Cambodia, where the local population are afraid of Annamite domina- 
tion, but there seems little prospect of a settlement elsewhere. The establish- 
ment of the Bao Dai Government was based on the sound principle that it is 
more effective to compete with a revolutionary movement than simply to fight it. 
But it is very doubtful whether such French-sponsored competition can prove 
effective after feelings have been embittered by several years of very brutal 
fighting. So long as Viet Minh can only draw on internal resources, the French 
army may be able to maintain their present holdings. But the position will re- 
main unstable, and at any time Chinese assistance to Viet Minh could cause a 
rapid collapse of the French position. 

The Malayan communists seem to have tried to repeat the strategy of the 
Chinese communist party without having the basis of mass support which would 
have made this possible. The continued resort to terrorist tactics has been made 
possible partly by the geography of Malaya and still more by the failure of the 
Government to conciliate the Chinese population, who, while not particularly 
pro-communist, have disliked the Government too much to assist it against the 
terrorists. The basic problem of the Government is how to implement policies 
which could win popular support while handicapped by an administration whose 
traditions include an authoritarian outlook, an anti-Chinese bias, and ideas of 
racial superiority. 

Communist forces have also been fighting in the Philippines and Burma, but 
the Huk movement does not seem to be strong enough to be a serious threat 
even to the weak Government at Manila, while Burmese communism seems to be 
part of the general struggle between armed factions rather than a normal com- 
munist movement. 

In India and Japan the cold war has been cold except for a few small guer- 
rilla areas in Hyderabad. In both countries communism might easily become 
strong if government by other parties became too incompetent or too oppressive. 
The recent Russian criticism of the Japanese communist leadership seems to be 
another instance of the tendency to sacrifice local communist strength in the in- 
terests of Russian international strategy. It is not likely that either the Japanese 
or the Indian communist parties will be able to win general mass support nnder 
present conditions until they are able to assert the right to independent judgment 
on the policies demanded by the Japanese and Indian people. 

To sum up: communism in the east has been successful where, and in so far as, 
it could take the leadership in popular demands which its opponents were un- 
willing or unable to meet. The west has been defeated and Russia has won at 
no cost where, and in so far as, the forces of the west have been committed, not 
to the support of democracy, but to a blind opposition to communism. 


LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 





APPENDIx VII (A) 


84 Sunny BANK, Hutt, 17/3/50. 
The Epiror, THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
; 3 Cross St., Manchester 2. 


Sir: Your report, on March 14, of Senator McCarthy’s activities in Washington 
provides a good illustration of the natural affinity between right- and left-wing 
extremists. 

Mr. Haldore Hanson of the State Department, who has been denounced by 
Senator McCarthy, was AP correspondent in Peking and made two visits to the 
new Communist areas in 1988. The factual basis of the charges against him is 
that he gave sympathy and assistance to the Chinese resistance against Japan, in 
which the Communists played an important part, at a time when many Americans 
of Senator McCarthy's views were advocating a policy of appeasement. But he 
did so as a believer in.the American tradition of democracy. I visited the Com- 
munist headquarters at Wutai in 1938 soon after Mr. Hanson had passed through 
and was told that relations had become rather strained because of several 
heated arguments in which Mr. Hanson had maintained that the American type 
of democracy was greatly superior to the Communist type. 

There is here a very obvious similarity with the distrust of the Czech Com- 
munists for their comrades who joined in resistance to Hitler before June 1941. 
Senator McCarthy apparently agrees with the Czech Communist leaders that 
consistent opposition to imperialist military aggression is a proof of political 
unreliability. 
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On a wider view, the right-wing extremist group to which Senator McCarthy 
belongs is a more serious threat to British and American security than any group 
under definite Communist control. Their campaign to eliminate from public life 
all people having any understanding or direct knowledge of Communism is, in 
effect, a campaign for the disarmament of America in the fields of psychological 
warfare and political intelligence. The Communists among the French dock 
workers are trying to deprive their country of the means to resist military 
aggression. Senator McCarthy and his supporters are trying to deprive their 
country of the means to prevent the outbreak of war, to leave their country 
powerless to counteract the deliberately produced ignorance and hysterical fear 
which may lead the masses under Communist rule to support the extremists of 
the Russian Communist Party in a policy of military aggression. 

There has been considerable comment in America on the laxity of the British 
authorities in the case of Dr. Fuchs. This would seem to give the British public 
some right to comment on the extraordinary laxity of the American authorities 
toward the equally dangerous activities of Senator McCarthy and _ his 
associates. 

Yours, etc. 
MiIcHAEL LINDSAY. 


APPENDIX VIII (3B) 
LETTER TO MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


84 SUNNY BANK, HULL, 2/st April 1951. 

Str: Your American correspondents who defend General MacArthur, and 
indeed the General himself, appear to accept the basic assumptions of Com- 
munist propaganda. They assume that there is a clear-cut struggle between the 
forces of good and the forces of evil in which all right-thinking persons must 
subordinate every other standard to securing a victory for the right side, and 
that this simple partisan motivation enables self-appointed leaders to provide 
infallible guidance on every question of policy. The case both against Russian 
Stalinism and this inverted American Stalinism can be stated in terms of the 
more realistic assumptions implicit in the practice of democracy and in scientific 
method; that any human cause is seldom wholely right or wholely wrong, that 
justice is not simply that which serves some particular interest but is something 
which makes cooperation between free men possible, and that our judgments 
can seldom be based on anything but the weight of more or less circumstantial 
ev dence. 

There is strong evidence to indicate that the continued loss of American, and 
allied, lives in Korea is a direct consequence of General MacArthur's refusal to 
take account of the well-founded warnings that an advance to the Manchurian 
border was almost certain to produce Chinese intervention. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that General MacArthur is equally mistaken in believing that 
further hostile measures against China could be taken without producing Russian 
intervention and a general world war. - 

Going further back, there is evidence that the extremist and blindly pro- 
Russian forces in China owe their dominance very largely to the continued and 
active assistance they have received from the forces in America who now support 
General MacArthur. By their blind support of the corrupt and incompetent 
Kuomintang police state, these groups in America discredited democracy in 
Chinese opinion and appeared to substantiate extremist Communist propaganda. 
Even conservative Chinese opinion was rendered anti-American through the 
bombing of Chinese cities by an air force based on Formosa with American 
planes and, as most people believed, with American or Japanese pilots. Further- 
more, it was these same groups in America who provided the Chinese armies 
now fighting the U. N. forces with a considerable part of: their equipment. The 
shipment of American arms to China was continued in the face of expert warn- 
ings that a high proportion of these supplies was likely to end in Communist 
hands, It is likely that the same would happen to any fresh supplies given to 
the Kuomintang army. 

The term “appeasement” was originally applied to policies which abandoned 
principles in the hope of appeasing aggressors. But in this case, British policy 
is upholding the principles of civilized justice against the totalitarian concept 
of justice. If the U. N. is maintaining any principle in condemning China on an 
issue where China is in the wrong it must also be ready to support China on issues 
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where China is in the right. And, on the merits of the case, the claims of the 
Chinese government both for recognition and the U. N. seat and for a free hand 
in Formosa are extremely strong. Those who argue that Chinese claims should 
not be judged according to the merits of the case but according to the political 
views of the Chinese government are rejecting civilized standards of justice 
in favour of the standards propounded by Himmler and Vyshinsky. Quite apart 
from any questions of principle, a policy which rejects even reasonable Chinese 
claims must destroy any hope of reaching a peaceful settlement in the lar 
East. 

sritish policy has often been confused and has been greatly weakened by a 
reluctance to think about principles. But the general trend of British opinion 
has been consistent in disliking totalitarian philosophy and methods in what- 
ever country they appear. One might have hoped that Americans who value 
their own democratic traditions would have approved these sentiments instead 
of denouncing them 

Yours, ete. 


MICHAEL, LINDSAY. 
LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 


APPENDIX IX 
{ Broadcasts for B, B. C. Far Eastern Service, 1951, P. 8S. 12] 


POLITICAL EXTREMISM 


In a broadcast I gave some months ago I referred to political extremism 
as probably the most serious problem in the modern world, and in these talks 
I would like to develop the view that the risk of war is directly related to the 
influence of extremism on governments. 

Perhaps the argument will be clearer if I begin by summarizing my main 
contention. Disputes between reasonable people should not lead to war. Resort 
to war in the modern world involves such great losses even for the victors that, 
even when there is a real conflict of interests, both sides can gain by compromis 
ing rather than by fighting it out. Sut compromise demands a certain degree 
of objectivity. Compromise is impossible when either party insists on terms 
quite disproportionate to its actual bargaining strength or refuses to give reason 
able assurances that a bargain once made will be observed. When lack of 
objectivity rules out compromise, a conflict of interest can only be settled by 
force. Objectivity is even more important in the large class of disputes which 
can be settled by agreement and not merely by compromise. If people accept 
the basic assumption of rational thought, that there is some sort of objective real 
world about which human minds can obtain some sort of true knowledge by 
thinking, observation, and experiment, then it follows that those who are gen- 
uinely trying to get at the truth will ultimately agree on the answer to any 
question, because they will all reach the right answer. The parties to any 
controversy who accept this assumption of objectivity can agree to differ and to 
respect each others opinions in the expectation that continued discussion and the 
accumulation of evidence will ultimately lead to agreement. Even when possible 
agreement lies in the indefinite future reasonable people will realise that a con- 
troversy about facts or principles cannot be settled by fighting. 

The trouble with extremists is that they maintain opinions which cannot be 
modified either by evidence or logic and may be determined to impose these 
opinions regardless of the cost. The extremist is always really making a demand 
for submission. He demands that others should accept his opinions even though 
he cannot give conclusive evidence to support them or, more simply, he demands 
that others should submit to his arbitrary personal will. When faced with a 
demand for submission one must either surrender or fight. To give an obvious 
example, what can one do when faced by people with an unshakable conviction 
that they have a right to rule the world and are justified in using any means to 
conquer it? This was roughly the challenge from the Nazi leaders and Japanese 
militarists. Given that these people had effective control of Germany and Japan 
the only alternative to the last war was submission to slavery. War could only 
have been avoided by policies which might have prevented these extremists from 
obtaining full control of their countries. The problem of preventing another 
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world war is the same problem of reducing extremist influence and there is not 
much to choose between the different varieties of extremism. And to reduce 
extremist influence one must understand extremism. 

One of the best concise descriptions of extremism was given nearly 200 years 
ago by Hume. He describes two types of persons with whom reasonable dis- 
cussion is impossible, ‘‘men pertinaciously obstinate in their principles” and, 
“persons . . . who really do not believe the opinions they defend .. .”. 
Hume then goes on, “The same blind adherence to their own arguments is 
to be expected in both; the same contempt of their antagonists; and the same 
passionate vehemence in enforcing sophistry and falsehood. And, as reason- 
ing is not the source whence either disputant derives his tenets, it is vain to 
expect that any logic, which speaks not to the affections, will ever engage him 
to embrace sounder principles.”’ The appositeness of Hume’s description can 
be illustrated today from almost any extremist statement, either of the right or 
of the left, and anyone who argues with extremists can contirm Hume’s diag- 
nosis that their tenents are based on emotion and not on reason. 

The case of “persons . . . Who really do not believe the opinion they de- 
fend . . .” had been very widely discussed, especially by the Marxists. Most 
people are familiar with the argument that certain views are maintained only 
from motives of class interest. And this Marxian analysis does explain a great 
deal. When one finds people refusing to admit certain evidence into their 
thinking or refusing to accept conclusions which follow logically from their own 
arguments one can very often relate these emotionally charged irrationalities 
to class interest. If you have read some of the better Marxian writings you will 
easily be able to supply examples. What is not so often realised is that this 
Marxian analysis can be applied to Communist organisations just as much 
as to Capitalist ones. One need only ask the question, ““How would the interests 
of the secret-police organisations in Communist countries be affected if the 
risk of war became small or the internal class struggle really diminished?” 
Here are closely organised groups of men enjoying great powers and a con- 
siderable degree of economic privilege. The only justification for society giv- 
ing them these powers is the existence of violent international tension and bit- 
ter internal class struggle. Their special skills, such as the interrogation of 
suspects, would be socially valueless in a peaceful and stable society. It fol- 
lows that powerful elements in most Communist parties have a strong interest 
in maintaining the internal class conflict, for example, by economic policies 
which will antagonise large sections of the population, and an equally strong 
interest in preventing any international reconciliation or understanding. The 
vested interest of Communist secret-police agents in a continuing risk of war is 
at least as strong as that of capitalistic armament manufacturers. One can ex- 
tend this line of argument and explain a good deal of Stalinist doctrine as a 
rationalisation by which Communist ruling groups try to maintain their power. 

But this simple Marxian analysis does not give anything like a complete ex- 
planation of extremism, largely because its psychology is so inadequate. One 
can find many examples of people who use “passionate vehemence in enforcing 
sophistry and falsehood” as a means to gain power or privilege for themselves 
or their group. But very few people can convincingly defend an opinion of whose 
falsity they are fully conscious. The really dangerous political extremists are 
dangerous because they manage to combine sincerity with dishonesty. A bril- 
liant analysis of this type of extremist was given by George Orwell in his 
“1984”, Orwell defines a concept he calls doublethink which makes it possible 
“to use conscious deception while retaining the firmness of purpose that goes 
with complete honesty. * * *” Though Orwell is obviously describing the 
unchecked development of tendencies in left-wing extremism, most of his analysis 
applies equally well to the extreme right. The Japanese militarists in China 
often combined completely criminal behaviour with an apparently sincere 
belief in the superiority of their moral values over what they called the material- 
ism of the West. One of the best examples of present-day doublethink is a com- 
bination one finds among some Western politicians who combine an apparently 
sincere belief in freedom and democracy with support for some of the most 
corrupt and oppressive regimes in Asia and Europe. 

Luckily for the world, very few extremists manage to preserve the delicate 
balance of successful doublethink. What usually seems to happen is that people 
gradually come to believe in their own propaganda and lose the ability to take 
account of the objective reality which they deny in public. There is no sharp 
dividing line between the pure political gangster type that Orwell describes, who 
is to some extent conscious that he is defending false opinions from ulterior 
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motives and the genuine fanatic “pertinaciously obstinate in his principles’, who 
may be completely altruistic but who operates in a world of fantasy and myth. 
The typical fanatic starts with the conviction that some policy or some doctrine 
is of such supreme importance that he is justified in using any means to impose 
his convictions on his fellow men. There is always an element of fantasy about 
the future in the fanatic’s thinking. His certainty about the results which 
would follow from the acceptance of his doctrine is quite disproportionate to any- 
thing justified by the evidence. In most cases the element of fantasy goes much 
further and covers a wide field within which the fanatic refuses to admit any 
posibility of difference between the world as it is and the world as it should be 
according to his theories. Again, there is no sharp dividing line between political 
fanaticism and thinking which is definitely psychopathic. A very high proportion 
of political extremists have tendencies to persecution mania and some extremist 
behaviour is hard to explain except in terms of compulsive obsessions. 

There has been much less public discussion of the fanatical type of extremist, 
“pertinaciously obstinate in his principles”, probably because comparatively little 
is known about this field of abnormal psychology. But it is not reasonable to 
ignore something which is obviously important simply because we do not under- 
stand it. An investigation into the problems of what might be called psycho- 
pathie extremism might well prove to be one of the biggest contributions towards 
the prevention of war. 

II 


In my first talk I gave a general description of political extremism and today I 
want to develop some generalizations and to show their relevance to present 
problems. 

One cannot describe the very important distinctions between different types of 
extremist by a simple division into classes. It doesn’t make sense to divide 
mankind into reasonable people and extremists and then to subdivide extremists 
into gangsters and fanatics. For one thing, there are no reasonable people. 
Everyone has some extremism in his make-up and the completely reasonable man 
is a theoretical limiting case, in the same category as frictionless mechanisms or 
reversible heat engines in natural science. There is a continuous range from 
people of low extremism to people of high extremism. Similarly, the different 
varieties of extremist shade off into one another. To describe extremism one 
must talk in terms of variables, not in terms of classes, and one can give a fairly 
accurate description of any type in terms of three variables. Firstly, there is the 
degree of extremism. Secondly, there is the range between the pure gangster 
type, intent only on personal power, and the pure fanatic type, intent only on 
promoting some cause. Finally, there is the degree of realism, the extent to 
which irrationality about ends is combined with irrationality about means. Some 
extremists are only irrational in their objectives but remain very realistic in the 
way they set about attaining these objectives. Others operate in terms of a 
mental picture of the world so unlike objective reality that their actions may 
often produce results completely different from their intentions. 

The whole controversy about appeasement can be clarified by discussing it in 
terms of degrees of extremism. The real issue is whether or not the people one 
is dealing with are so extremist that no agreement or compromise with them 
is possible. Such extremists do exist and may control governments. The com- 
pletely ruthless and unscrupulous fanatic and the megalomaniac conqueror are 
types that appear again and again in history. Take an account written two 
thousand years ago: “* * * there was talk in the house of Nabuchodonosor, 
King of the Assyrians, that he should, as he said, avenge himself on all the 
earth. So he called unto him his officers, and all his nobles, and communicated 
with them his secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of the earth out of 
his mouth. Then they decreed to destroy all flesh, that did not obey the com- 
mandment of his mouth.” This isn’t very different from Hitler and his officers as 
revealed in the Nuremberg trials. People at this level of extremism are absolutely 
determined to obtain complete submission to their will and the fallacy of ap- 
peasement lies in a refusal to recognize this fact. In spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, the British Government refused to believe that Hitler would not be 
satisfied with a compromise which gave him satisfaction on almost every issue 
where he could produce any sort of reasonable claim. They became disillusioned 
when Hitler occupied completely non-German territory. But the Russian Gov- 
ernment then tried appeasement in the equally mistaken belief that Hitler would 
leave a modest share of the world to his allies if he were allowed to conquer the 
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rest. In the event it became clear that nothing could deflect Hitler from his 
fundamental aim of subjecting the whole world to the rule of the so-called 
“master race”, 

The appeaser just refuses to admit that there can be men like Hitler or Attila 
or Chiang Hsien-tsung. He is like a man in tiger-infested country who talks 
about the perfectly real advantages that would follow from a nonaggression 
pact between human beings and tigers and refuses to admit the impossibility 
of making an agreement with tigers. 

It is worth while pointing out the fallacy in the simple appeasement theory 
because there are still people who argue on the assumption that it must somehow 
be possible to reach a peaceful Compromise with anyone. This still leaves the 
problem of how to decide whether or not some organisation is so extremist that 
no agreement or peaceful Compromise is possible. The complication is that 
one is normally dealing with a ruling or controlling group which is not homo- 
genous. Some individuals in the group may be hopelessly extremist; others 
may be comparatively reasonable. The possibility of peaceful Compromise de- 
pends on the balance of power within the group, and attempts to reach a com- 
promise may shift this balance of power or even alter the degree of extremism 
in individuals. 

The present situation is much more complicated than in the 1980's but in 
some ways it is more hopeful. Nazism, fascism, or the philosophy of the 
Japanese militarists were almost purely extremist theories. They were fairly 
transparent rationalisations of extremist demands for submission. This shows 
very clearly in the concept of the “master race’ which was fundamental to 
German and Japanese theory. Present-day extremism is mostly based on exag- 
gerations and distortions of theories which are very largely reasonable, and the 
sham controversies which only rationalize extremist demands are mixed up with 
genuine controversies about the best form of social organisation or the nature 
of human knowledge. The nearest equivalent to the “master race” concept is 
the Communist belief in the infallibility of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. This is like the “master race’ idea because it implies a clear demand 
for submission to the will of one particular group but it is not a belief which 
Communists formulate explicity as an essential part of their theory. The 
difference with the 1930's is this: a nazi or fascist could only be reasonable and 
ready to accept a peaceful solution of world problems if he rejected the greater 
part of nazi or fascist theory, which meant that peace was impossible without 
the elimination of nazism and fascism. At present there are extremists of the 
type with whom no agreement or compromise is possible on both sides of the world 
conflict, but their power could be eliminated by comparatively small changes. 
A Christian, or a Communist, or a believer in free Competition can all work for 
agreenient and peaceful compromise without rejecting anything but exaggera- 
tions and distortions of their fundamental beliefs. There is no inherent reason 
why the present world tension should not be transformed into peaceful rivalry 
between different hypotheses about the best form of social organisation. The 
main requirement is to find a stabilizer which will stop the chain reaction in 
which rival forms of extremism help and intensify one another 

A major obstacle to the lessening of world tension comes from the implicit 
assumptions on Which both sides base their policy. The constant theme of 
communist publicity is that the danger to world peace comes entirely from the 
plotting of the imperialists to extend their power and that peace can only be 
defended by demonstrating the military strength and preparedness of Russia 
and her allies. Very similar arguments are used in the West to justify the re 
armament programme. In both cases the implicit assumption is that the other 
side is controlled by a fairly homogeneous group of high extremism and fairly 
high realism. It is only on these assumptions that the policy is sensible. High 
extremism and homogeneity imply that no genuine agreement or compromise 
is possible with any sections of the controlling group. Hibh realism implies that 
the determination of the extremist controlling group to extend their power will 
not lead them to start a war unless thev are reasonably certain of winning it. 
In this special case, rearmament is the only possible policy and is likely to secure 
peace. But extremists who are not realistic are quite capable of starting wars 
which they have no chance of winning. Francisco Lopez, the dictator of 
Paraguay, went to war with all the neighbouring states and went on fighting 
until five-sixths of the entire population of. his country had been killed. When 
one is dealing with unrealistic extremists, rearmament is very unreliable as a 
security against war. The most that can be said for it is that it gives security 
against defeat 
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In fact, it is extremely doubtful whether either side is justified in the implicit 
assumption on which it bases its policy. This can be seen most clearly in the 
West where politics operate with a fairly high degree of publicity. The in- 
dividuals who control or influence Western policy obviously vary enormously 
in degree of extremism and the individuals who are violently extremist are very 
far from realistic, in many cases their extremism is clearly psychopathic 
Under these circumstances, communist policy does not make sense as a means to 
promote peace, Its actual effect is to produce a widespread fear of Communist 
aggression among reasonable people and to intensify and strengthen Western 
extremism. It is much harder to say whether the West is justified in its implicit 
assumption about communist controlling groups because the whole communist 
system operates behind the facade of the uniform party line. But one can say 
that the West has decided its policy without taking nearly enough trouble to 
find out whether its assumptions are correct. It is possible that Western policy 
for peace may be as mistaken as the communist. The difficulty is that for either 
side to pursue a policy that might really reduce the risk of war it would first 
have to be ready to oppose its own extremists. Next week I will try to discuss 
this general problem of how to reduce extremist influence 


Itt 


In the last talk I tried to make two main points. Firstly, that one must face 
the unpleasant fact that there are people so extremist—so determined to enforce 
submission to their arbitrary will—that no agreement or peaceful Compromise 
With them is possible. Secondly, that the rival views in the present world con- 
flict are not inherently extremist as nazism or fascism were, which means that 
the danger to world peace could be eliminated simply by a lessening of ex 
tremist influence on both sides. The problem is to find out what produces ex- 
tremism and what can be done to reduce it. What one has to explain is the 
process by which people who would be considered rather comic lunatics in stable 
times rise to positions of leadership and seem to infect large parts of society 
with their extremism. An obvious major factor in this process is frustration 
People lose their ability to act rationally when faced with insoluble problems. 
This is very well established by psychological experiments. In wartime officer 
selection tests candidates were deliberately given insoluble problems to test 
their mental stability and a fair proportion broke down, often with the typical 
extremist reaction of disruptive aggression. There are also some very sugges 
tive experiments on animals. Rats which were forced to face insoluble prob 
lems would develop compulsive obsessions. In some experiments a rat which 
could see and smell food in one direction would be driven by its obsession to 
vo in another direction which always led to plainful results. Maier, who made 
these experiments, pointed out the analogy with types of human extremist 
behaviour. Actual political examples are not as clear as controlled experiments 
but there are important Cases which support the view that extremism is the 
product of frustration. The pre-Hitler elections in Germany showed a rise in 
the extremist vote whenever economic problems seemed insoluble, during the in 
flation and in the depression, and a rapid fall in extremism when conditions be 
came stable. The growth of extremism in the Chinese Communist Party ean 
be very directly related to frustration, over the failure to avoid the civil war 
in 1946 and over international problems in 1950.) The growth of extremism in 
the West can also be very directly related to the frustration by Russian suspicion 
and obstruction of every attempt to improve international relations. 

Frustration also explains the mechanism of the chain reaction between different 
forms of extremism. Because it is impossible to reach any agreement or peace- 
ful compromise with people above a certain degree of extremism; extremism 
in one group presents an apparently insoluble problem to people in other groups 
who wish for a peaceful settlement of disputes. This frustration produces 
extremism which reacts back to produce further frustration and further ex 
tremism. 

I've been talking about frustration produced by insoluble problems and I 
should make the point that it is just as frustrating to face a problem that one 
doesn’t know how to solve as it is to face a problem that is really insoluble. One 
could make out quite a strong case for the theory that a lot of the difficulties 
of the modern world come from the long-time lag with which new ideas get into 
ordinary thought. Many people feel that problems are insoluble because they 
still think in terms of pre-Newtonian science and pre-Freudian psychology when 
they would not feel frustrated if they could use the tools of modern psychology 
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and logical analysis. What is relevant here is that many people get frustrated 
because they do not see the fallacies in extremist arguments. Extremists are 
always trying to present disputes in forms that allow no peaceful solution. It 
is only when differences can be made to appear irrconcilable that extremists can 
say, “This dispute can only be settled by everyone submitting to my opinion.” 
And submission is what the extremist always wants. The typical extremist con- 
clusion is that the only important political decision is choosing which side to 
support. And to reach this conclusion extremist arguments have to exaggerate 
some distinctions and explain away others. The fallacy in these arguments is 
nearly alWays an assumption that the world can be completely described in terms 
of simple pairs of alternatives; that if something is not black it must therefore 
be white. A great many fairly reasonable people get the worst of arguments with 
extremists because they don’t realise that the extremist introduces his fallacy 
by the way in which he puts the question. An example can make the point clear. 
Consider the people who say, “In the West there is a free press while in com- 
munist countries there is not.” They are easily made to look silly by a defender 
of communist extremism who can point out all the obvious limitations of press 
freedom in the West and then draw the conclusion that there is nothing to choose 
between the press on either side of the Iron Curtain. The fallacy is the assump- 
tion that the press must be either free or not free. ‘Free or not free” is a dis- 
junction like “hot or not hot” which is meaningless without a definition of 
standards. If one states the question rightly, one must say that no country 
has a perfectly free press but there is more freedom in some countries than in 
others. One can also say that great social dangers appear when press freedom 
falls so low that no one outside a small privileged group can obtain the infor- 
mation necessary to form a Correct political judgment. In this form the criticism 
of the totalitarian press is not easily refuted. As soon as one realises that most 
extremist arguments are based on this sort of fallacy one ceases to be worried 
by them. 

Finally, what can one do about it all? The general lines of a sensible policy 
for reasonable people on either side become clear when one states the elements 
of the problem. (a) There can be no compromise with violent extremists, one 
must either fight them or submit to them. ()) The disputes between people of 
low extremism on either side in the world conflict could be settled by agreement 
or peaceful compromise. (c) Extremism is always strengthened by frustration 
and extremists are always trying to present disputes in forms that have no peace- 
ful solution and so produce frustration. A policy to avoid war under these con- 
ditions must meet two requirements, On the one hand it must show complete 
tirmnéss in resisting extremist demands for submission. On the other hand it 
must avoid producing the frustration which would strengthen extremism on the 
other side which means that it must offer a solution or possibility of peaceful com- 
promise which would be accepted by the less extremist elements on the other side. 
A policy of appeasement, which fails to meet the first condition, cannot do more 
than postpone a war, at the expense of increasing the risk of defeat when war 
does come. A policy of intransigence, which fails to meet the second condition, 
makes war inevitable by increasing extremism to the point where no disputes 
can he settled except by fighting. 

The difficulties in meeting these conditions for a policy likely to secure peace 
come from the fact that neither side could follow this sort of policy without re- 
pudiating its own extremists. At present these conditions are clearly not ful- 
filled by either Russian or Western policy. Communist policy claims to be try- 
ing to win over the less extremist elements in the West, but the attempt is made 
practically futile by an unrealistic analysis of the West and by a complete fail- 
ure to repudiate or even to criticize the most extremist elements in Communism. 
There are some grounds for suspecting that the most violent extremists hold 
dominating positions in the Russian communist party. The West criticizes its 
extremists and sometimes even repudiates them, but its policies are confused. 
Those who see the dangers of appeasement are inclined to intransigence and 
those who see the dangers of intransigence are inclined to appeasement. One 
cannot say for certain that either side will prove able to follow an effective peace 
policy. But this only means that one cannot say for certain that war will be 
avoided. 

The basic problem remains the repudiation of extremism, and I think extrem- 
ists could be fought more effectively if they were attacked where they are weak- 
est. The obvious case for repudiating one’s own extremists is that they are a 
liability and not an asset in the cold war. They are like very bellicose generals 
who are always committing their forces to the defence of untenable positions. 
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I remember reading an article by American supporters of Chiang Kai-shek which 
measured his services in the war against Japan by the number of Chinese sol- 
diers who had been killed under his command. Those who support their own 
extremists judge their services by the same perverse standards. There is very 
strong evidence that the complete discrediting of America in Chinese opinion was 
primarily the work of the anti-communist “China Lobby” in America, with onl) 
minor assistance from the communists. There is even stronger evidence that the 
Russian secret police have done more effective anti-communist propaganda than 
any nominally anti-communist organization. This means that peace-loving com- 
munists and anti-communists should be able to agree in fighting extremism. It 
is not at all clear which side either set of extremists is actually helping by their 
actions. It is quite clear that both sets of extremists are working for war. 


LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 





APPENDIX X (A) 
(Times, January 2, 1946] 


THE CHINESE TUG-OF-WAR—PROSPECTS FOR SETTLEMENT AT CHUNGKING— 
KUOMINTANG AND COMMUNIST SUSPICIONS 


From a special correspondent lately in China 


President Truman’s statement on United States policy towards China and the 
reopening of negotiations in Chungking encourage hopes of a peaceful settlement 
of the differences between the central Government and the Chinese Communists, 
but there are still big differences to be overcome. All previous negotiations be- 
tween Chungking and Yenan had broken down because of the completely differ- 
ent views of the Kuomintang and the Communists, and the deep suspicions be- 
tween them. 

The Kuomintang has always insisted on its legal position as the National Gov- 
ernment. It suspects that the Communists are determined to keep their inde- 
pendence and so insists that it must restore its full authority over all armies and 
all areas. The Communists base their claims on their achievements and actual 
position. They suspect that the Kuomintang is determined to maintain one 
party rule, and so they refuse to give up their separate armies and areas until the 
central Government is completely reorganized. Since both parties claim that the) 
stand for a democratic and united China the real issue is which party has more 
justification for its suspicions of the other. Here the Communists have the 
stronger case. 

ONE-PARTY RULE 


A great deal of the Kuomintang suspicion is the product of its own propaganda 
and censorship. At times the Sian authorities even stopped copies of the Yenan 
papers addressed to Chiang Kai-shek, and the Kuomintang leaders have had no 
means of checking the stories put out by the violently anti-Communist secret 
police or by military commanders, who found reports of Communist attacks a 
convenient excuse for their failure to resist the Japanese. Actually the Com- 
munists refused to take their best opportunity for claiming independence at the 
time when there would have been a chance of the allies applying the Tito-Mik- 
hailovich precedent. 

On the other side the Kuomintang has a long record of promised reforms which 
have never materialized. For example, the secret police still make arrests, poli- 
tical prisoners have not been released, and the taking over of the Japanese occu- 
pied cities has produced graft and speculation on a larger scale than ever. The 
only real reform has been a relaxation of censorship. Also the Kuomintang has 
always resisted any real modification of one-party rule. In the recent negotia- 
tions it refused new elections for the National Assembly though the old delegates, 
chosen in 1936, are completely unrepresentative, as the government was then 
suppressing anyone who advocated resistance to Japan. These old delegates, 
many of whom have served under the puppet Wang Ching-wei, plus the Kuo- 
mintang Central Committee as ex officio members, would produce an assembly 
completely dominated by the right-wing Kuomintang, which would probably pass 
the 1936 draft constitution that has been described as “nothing but a legalistic 
device for the continuation of the Kuomintang dictatorship.” 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


The Communists have also had reasons for saying that the Kuomintang has 
considered them as worse enemies than the Japanese. Chungking always blocked 
any allied cooperation with the Communists, which could have greatly helped in 
the war against Japan, and even demanded the disbandment of most of the 
Communist armies regardless of the help this would have given the Japanese. 
Many Kuomintang commanders deserted to the Japanese and their prompt rein- 
statement after the surrender seemed to show that these deserters had been 
condoned in order to keep a Kuomintang army in North China ready for civil war. 

After the Japanese surrender the Kuomintang relied largely on the puppets 
and Japanese. The puppets were made responsible for maintaining order till 
the arrival of Kuomintang forces. The Communists refused to recognize a sur- 
render in which they had no share and advanced rapidly against the puppets until 
the Japanese started a general counteroffensive at. the end of August. The 
Chinese surrender terms of September 11 ordered the Japanese to cooperate with 
Kuomintang forces, and Japanese, puppets, and Kuomintang forces have since 
fought together against the Communists. Even after the joint declaration on 
October 11, when Government and Communist leaders pledged themselves to 
avoid civil war by all possible means, Kuomintang forces continued to attack 
positions which the Communists held and had declared they would defend. The 
real issue has been the Communist right to hold positions taken from the Japanese 
and puppets since the surrender. As in previous disputes, the Kuomintang have 
a strong legal case and the Communists a strong moral one. 

The Kuomintang had good reasons for sending troops into Manchuria, where 
the Communists had only small guerrilla iorces in the southwest, but the argu- 
ment that Kuomintang and American forces had to go into North China to 
receive the surrender depends on the unstated assumption that the Communist 
armies could not be used. In fact, if the Japanese and their puppets in North 
China had been ordered to surrender to the Communist 18th Group Army they 
could have been disarmed and normal conditions restored within a few weeks, 
as the Communists could quickly have sent large forces to every centre in North 
China. This would have strengthened the Communist position, but equally the 
Kuomintang movements strengthened their position against the Communists. 

American policy after the surrender was contradictory. Their declared poli- 
cies of eliminating the Japanese and of neutrality in Chinese internal conflicts 
were incompatible with their effective policy of Cooperating only with the Kuo 
mintang. Their assistance to Kuomintang troop movements greatly influenced 
civil friction and they have done nothing to eliminate the Japanese influence 
which the Kuomintang has been willing to preserve. In Peking the Americans 
neither disarmed the Japanese nor insisted that the Kuomintang should do so. 
They everywhere cooperated with the puppet commanders and collaborationist 
officials whom the Kuomintang had recognized, and actually had clashes with 
the Communists while protecting puppet troop movements. They made no pro 
test about the arrangements by which Yen Hsi Shan protected Japanese interests 
in Shansi in return for their military support. In fact the United States cannot 
avoid interference in Chinese affairs because the present central Government 
depends on American support. Without this support its chances in a civil war 
are doubtful and it faces strong internal opposition which the withdrawal ot 
American support would crystallize. 


AMERICAN PROPOSALS 


President Truman’s statement advocates “modification of the one-party ‘politi 
eal tutelage’ and the “institution of a broadly representative Government” 
and repeatedly emphasizes the “elimination of Japanese influence from China.” 
These are the essential conditions for a settlement but they are opposed by strong 
vested interests. The “elimination of Japanese influence” should include the 
removal of puppet commanders and of officials who have been closely associated 
with the Japanese and puppets, but many of them have powerful connexions in 
Chungking. A “broadly representative Government” should mean one in which 
the balance of power is held by the Democratic League. The Democratic League 
is still a fairly small organization but in any free election it would almost cer 
tainly get a big vote irom the very large group which dislikes the present Govern 
ment but distrusts the Communists. Also the balance of power in the hands of a 
party which stands for the policies which both Kuomintang and Communists 
accept in principle would be a guarantee to both sides. Such a Government 
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would, however, mean the end of one-party rule and the elimination of some 
leading figures in the present Government. 

If the Americans insist on such conditions Chiang Kai-shek would be com- 
pelled to throw over his more reactionary associates and return to the more pro- 
gressive position of 1987 and 1988. The Communists, who have always said they 
would merge their armies and areas under a coalition Government, could not now 
refuse to cooperate without losing popular support, and their military power 
depends entirely on popular support. Such a Government would face difficult 
problems, but there would no longer be irreconcilable conflicts which the Chinese 
genius for compromise would not solve. 

The danger is that the United States may not insist on the conditions for a 
settlement but support proposals like the suggestions in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
speech of March 1, 1945, which both Communists'and Democratic League rejected 
as not really ending one-party rule. In refusing such proposals the Communists 
would have the support of the population of North China, who would fight rather 
than come under Kuomintang one-party rule. The result would be a very long 
civil war. The Communists could not easily defeat Kuomintang armies which 
continued to get American supplies, but it is equally unlikely that the Kuomin- 
tang would be more successful than the Japanese in eliminating the Communists 
from their bases, and the development of a strong and prosperous China would 
be indefinitely delayed. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 





APPENDIX X (B) 
PostT-MORTEM ON AMERICAN MEDIATION IN CHINA 
Michael Lindsay 


[Reprinted from International Journal, a Canadian quarterly, published by the Canadian 
dnstitute of International Affairs, 230 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Canada} 


A post mortem is useful if it reveals something about the disease from which 
the patient died, which can help in avoiding similar deaths in the future. In this 
case the disease is not a unique one. There were very obvious analogies between 
the American position in China and the British position in Greece. Also the 
results seem to indicate the necessity for the rethinking of some basic principles 
in foreign policy if similar frustrations are to be avoided in the future. 

General Marshall’s mission to China started with an excellent formulation of 
United States policy in the President's statement of December 15, 1945. The 
basic aim was a “strong, united and democratic China” and the major obstacles 
to this were correctly diagnosed as the existence of an independent Communist 
party army which made political unity impossible and the form of the National 
Government as a “one-party government” operating under a theory of “Political 
Tutelage.” 

There is no reason to suppose that this aim was unattainable. General 
Marshall found that there were moderates in both the main parties Who agreed 
in Wanting a strong, united, and democratie China and who were prepared to 
compromise to avoid civil war. They had the support of most of the minor 
parties and the main body of unorganized public opinion. 

However, in fact the United States completely failed to attain its objectives 
and the situation when General Marshall left was very much worse than in 
December 1945. The reasons for this failure are obviously complex but there 
is one major factor which has been very little discussed. This is the legal and 
diplomatic traditions within which the United States has operated. 

The United States has usually operated in terms of the legal forms of the 
situation and has seldom been willing to take official notice of the divergence 


between legal forms and reality. As a result American action has often been 
diverted so that its actual results have been directly contrary to the declared 
objectives of American policy. American policy has been planned in terms of 


American traditions but it has operated in a situation where most people judge 
it in terms of Chinese traditions, which make it look very different. 

The same failure to recogize the difference in political traditions made the 
United States miss its opportunities in the period when American mediation 
was accepted by both sides. American influence was dissipated in securing a 
legal structure of agreements which looked excellent on paper and might have 
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been effective in a country with the tradition of the rule of law, but which was 
largely unrealistic in terms of Chinese politics. 

The most obvious example of the frustration of American policy through ad- 
herence to legal forms, was in the disarmament of the Japanese and the elimina- 
tion of Japanese influence. The effectiveness of American mediation was al- 
ways greatly weakened by the false position into which the United States had 
allowed itself to be manoeuvered. The President’s statement of December 15, 
1945, laid great stress on these objectives.’ 

The fatal ambiguity in the statement was the implicit assumption that Ameri- 
can objectives were shared by the Chinese National Government and could be 
attained by assisting it. But at the end of 1945 the military position of the 
Kuomintang in North China depended very largely on assistance from Japanese 
and puppet troops so that the implementation of American policy would have 
greatly weakened the Kuomintang position in the civil war. 

The justification for arranging the transportation of Kuomintang armies to 
North China was the possibility that strong forces might be needed to disarm 
and evacuate the local Japanese army units. However, by the end of August, 
1945, it was clear that the Japanese army in China remained an organized force 
under the control of its commanders who were willing to obey Allied instruc- 
tions. It also soon became clear that the Chinese National Government was 
more interested in using the Japanese in the civil war than in securing their 
evacuation.” Japanese officers from North China Headquarters stated to the 
American Headquarters in Peiping that they could deliver all their troops at 
the ports within six weeks to await evacuation if only the Chinese government 
would allow them to do so. 

The President’s statement of December 18, 1946, points out the real physical 
difficulties of repatriating all the Japanese forces but it was purely legal and 
diplomatic inhibitions that prevented the United States from securing their re- 
moval from the Chinese political and military scene within a few weeks of 
VJ-Day. All that was required for this was the issue of appropriate orders to 
the Japanese and, if the Chinese government had refused to cooperate, the 
United States was in a position to issue orders directly through General Mac- 
Arthur and the Japanese government. 

The American government has always defended its military activities in 
North China with the argument that these actions were only assistance to the 
Chinese National Government in disarming and repatriating the Japanese. 
This argument is perfectly sound on the assumption that the American govern- 
ment had no obligation to go behind the forms of legal and diplomatic correct- 
ness; that it would have been an unfriendly act towards an allied government 
to have inquired whether the large Kuomintang armies transported to North 
China were necessary to disarm and repatriate the Japanese or whether they 
were in fact used for that purpose; that for the American forces to disarm the 
Japanese except at the request of the Chinese government would have been 
illegal interference in Chinese internal affairs. 

Although American actions were correct from this formal legal standpoint 
they were, in reality, completely contrary to the declared objectives of American 
policy. Though most of the Japanese troops were finally repatriated when 
they were no longer essential to the Kuomintang military position, the Ameri- 
can forees in North China made no attempts to secure the rapid elimination of 
the Japanese. The Kuomintang armies transported to North China were used 


It stated that, “to remove the possibility of Japanese influence remaining in China, the 
United States has assumed a definite obligation in the disarmament and repatriation of 
Japanese troops,” and that, “The maintenance of peace in the Pacific may be jeopardized, 
if not frustrated, unless Japanese influence in China is wholly removed." For these pur- 
poses the United States would “assist the National Government of China in effecting the 
disarmament and repatriation of Japanese troops in the liberated areas,” and would 
“cooperate with it * * * in eliminating Japanese influences from China.” It was also 
stated that, “United States support (to the National Government) will not extend to 
military intervention to influence the course of any Chinese internal strife.” 

2 Immediately after VJ-day, the Japanese in North China started retiring to a few main 
concentration points, fighting only defensive actions. But at the end of August they started 
a general counteroffensive against the Communists in cooperation with the puppet armies 
and later with regular Kuomintang troops. The Communists claim that this counter- 
offensive was the result of orders from General Ho Ying-chin to General Okamura that the 
Japanese should assist the puppet armies and must recover positions they had abandoned 
to “illegal armed forces and bandits.” Such an order would explain the Japanese action 
and the Chinese surrender terms of September 11 ordering the Japanese forces to assist 
the National Government armies but making no mention of cessation of hostilities. 

‘According to Dr. Abrams, the Regional Medical Officer of UNRRA, at the end of 
February 1946 Japanese troops were holding sections of the Kuomintang front within 
a few miles of the main American base at Tsingtao. Other American sources reported 
40,000 Japanese still fighting in Shansi in April 1946 and some still remaining in 
December 
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entirely in “Chinese internal strife’ and American action was diverted into very 
definite intervention in the civil war." 

The position with regard to the puppets was similarly confused. The United 
States was not prepared to challenge the good faith of the Chinese government 
in making official appointments. As a result any puppet who received a new ap 
pointment from the Kuomintang became, for the Americans, an official of the 
Chinese National Government and as such he automatically received American 
support and assistance. 

Here again the position was legally correct. It would have been interference 
in the internal affairs of China to query appointments made by the recognized 
national government. In practice the American forces which had come to 
“eliminate Japanese influence” were working with men who, a few months be- 
fore, had been serving under the Japanese and proclaming their determination 
to defend Greater East Asia against American imperialism.® 

In terms of the Western tradition of law this does not necessarily imply bad 
faith on the part of the American government. The Kuomintang were trying 
to divert American action to their own ends; and the Kuomintang has the services 
of almost all the Western-trained legal talent in China. Also important sections 
of the American armed forces were, to say the least, not unwilling to allow 
American action to be diverted into intervention against the Communists.’ It is 
quite possible to argue that the American government meant well but was ma- 
noeuvered into a false position. But this would be hard to understand in terms 
of Chinese traditions. The whole Confucian tradition has been hostile to the 
idea of law as a set of invarient rules and has emphasized the subordination of 
legal rules to the special circumstances of each particular case. 

This Chinese tradition of law is only part of the whole Chinese social and 
political tradition which has been very different from that of America. At its 
best the traditional Confucian imperial system was a benevolent, paternalistic 
authoritarianism. In times of decline it became a struggle for office and wealth 
between individuals or sma!l] groups in the ruling class. In modern history the 
decline of the Manchu dynasty began between 1800 and 1850 and Chinese polities 
since the revolution have been an open and ruthless struggle for power only 
slightly modified by some conventional rules. There were accepted fictions 
which no one openly challenged. For example, even the most independent war 
lords always officially claimed to be within the political and military organization 
of a united China under a central government. There were conventional forms 
of words whose real meaning was quite well understood. 

Within the limits of these conventions everyone operating in Chinese politics, 
including the Japanese before 1987, used their actual power as far as possible 
to get their friends into office and their enemies out and to protect the groups 
they wished to support. It was the spoils system in an extreme form except 
that office depended on guns rather than on votes. Whe development of the forms 
of a modern state in recent years had only begun to modify the system. The 
Chinese liberals are trying to build up something very different but so far they 
have been more successful on paper than in real life. 

Though some of the traditions of Chinese politics may be unique, there are 
many countries where the general pattern of political struggle is nearer to 
China than to America. 

The United States has, for the past few years, been playing a leading part 
in Chinese politics, but has been playing it according to rules completely different 
from those which have been used by any other players. 

There has been no doubt about the actual power of the United States during 
the last few years. It is widely believed, with some reason, that the continued 
existence of the National Government has depended on American support. If 
America had wished to change the composition of the National Government 
it is highly probable that it could have done so. Thrice-repeated invitations 


*On one occasion American forces were nearly manoeuvred into a full-scale battle with 
the Communist army when they accepted without question a Kuomintang request to take 
over Cheefoo to receive the Japanese surrender more than a month after its capture by 
the Communists. 

5 To give only two out of many possible examples: Li Hsien-liang, who was Mayor of 
Tsingtao until the autumn of 1946, was known to the American army to have been an 
officer in the Japanese sponsored ‘‘Imperial Collaboration Army” but received full Amer- 
ican support; the first troops transported to Changchun with American assistance in- 
cluded units organized by the Japanese, under Chiang P’eng-fei, who had entered Japanese 
service in the East Hopei Autonomous Government before 1937 

® From conversations with officers who served in China it is clear that General Wede 
meyer did not consider himself bound by the official American policy of nonintervention 
in the civil war but planned American action to assist the Kuomintang military position. 
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to the leading reactionaries in the government to visit the United States on 
missions with high-sounding titles but no real functions, could hardly have been 
refused. ‘ 

In the cities where American troops were stationed there was no doubt at all 
about the ability of America to secure the removal of anyone it disliked and 
to protect any groups that it wished to support. Local Kuomintang forces were 
obviously not going to oppose the Americans unless American action were so 
crudely managed as to leave no possible way of saving face.’ In any city with 
American troops the liberals could have been given complete security and 
freedom of action. 

In fact the United States allowed the extreme reactionaries to play a leading 
part in the National Government. In the cities with American troops, power 
and office have been in the hands of the extreme reactionaries or semigangster 
elements in the Kuomintang, sometimes of leading collaborationists. In Peiping 
the presence of American Marines did not prevent the appointment of the former 
head of the Nazi Gestapo organization to a position in the Kuomintang secret 
police. 

Liberals received much less protection from the Americans than they had 
from Lung Yun, the Yunnan warlord, before his removal by Chiang Kai-shek 
in October 1945. Even in the cities with American troops liberal meetings have 
been broken up, liberal newspapers suppressed, and liberal leaders beaten up, 
arrested, or kidnapped. 

In spite of the declared intentions of America to avoid intervention in the 
civil war American assistance to the Kuomintang was continued in forms which 
directly strengthened its military position in the civil war. 

If it were assumed that the United States were acting in the same sort of 
Way as any other power in modern Chinese politics, and this is the natural 
assumption for a Chinese without foreign training to make, the deduction from 
the situation was obvious. Namely that the United States was firmly supporting 
the ultrareactionary, irreconcilably anti-Communist group in the Kuomintang; 
that the statements of American policy praising the liberals and calling for 
democracy and settlement by compromise were merely a foreign form of the 
conventional euphemisms like calling a government opium monopoly an opium 
suppression bureau. Of course it was a good thing to suppress opium; but 
what could the government do when it needed money? Of course the Americans 
liked democracy, civil liberties, and so on; but what could they do when they 
needed reliable allies against Communism? 

This is, most probably, the sort of picture that American policy has presented 
to the majority of Chinese. It fully explains the fact that, “The reactionaries 
in the Government have evidently counted on substantial American support 
regardless of their actions” (to quote General Marshall). The Western-trained 
group in the Kuomintang have realized that America does not too much like 
the extreme reactionaries but they have considered that the bad relations between 
America and Russia would always secure them American support against the 
Communists. 

A very slight relaxation of the strict forms of diplomatic correctness would 
have made a very big difference to the Chances of success of American mediation. 
The most obvious example is the failure to make any protest in March 1946 
when there was growing evidence of Kuomintang failure to carry out its part of 
the agreements and when the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee repu- 
diated some of the key points in the settlements reached through American 
mediation. This was most probably responsible for the change in the Communist 
party line from conciliation and readiness to accept American mediation to its 
present uncompromising anti-American attitude. 

By the end of General Hurley’s ambassadorship the Communists were ex 
tremely suspicious of America. General Marshall undoubtedly impressed the 
Communist leaders with his personal integrity but their willingness to accept 
American mediation must have met with considerable skepticism from the more 
doctrinaire members of the party. It could be argued, on doctrinaire Marxian 
theory, that American policy was inevitably determined by the position of 
America as a capitalist, imperialist power; that whatever General Marshall's 
personal intentions he could not in facet change the policy dictated by 
the interests of the» groups that controlled the American government. 


After the assassination of Li Kung-pu and Wen I-to last summer the American Consu 
late in Kunming protected a number of other liberals against the secret police without 
any local American troops to back them 
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To the Communist Central Committee, the attempt to reach agreement through 
American mediation must have seemed a policy that was worth trying as a 
last hope of avoiding civil war but which, on theoretical grounds, was not very 
likely to succeed. American silence in March and the beginning of April must 
have seemed convincing proof of the correctness of the doctrinaire position. The 
Kuomintang was repudiating the agreements which General Marshall had 
mediated and America did nothing about it. When it came to the point General 
Marshall appeared to be powerless against the forces that linked America to the 
right-wing Kuomintang, exactly as Marxian theory predicted. The Communist 
party could no longer afford to trust in Atmerican mediation but must strengthen 
its military position. If the Communist leaders still felt confidence in General 
Marshall's personal good faith they may have felt that to appeal to him to safe 
guard the agreements would only cause him an embarrassing loss of face. 

If this analysis of Communist policy is anywhere near correct then a state- 
ment by General Marshall, at the beginning of April 1946 denouncing the right- 
wing Kuomintang in the sort of terms he was finally prepared to use in January 
1947 would probably have prevented the Communist offensive in Manchuria and 
the change in party line which it indicated. 

In many other cases situple plain speaking on the part of America could have 
greatly weakened the extremists on both sides by making it clear that America 
Was hot irrevocably committed to support of the right-wing Kuomintang. 

In January and February 1946 when American mediation was accepted by 
both sides it produced a system of agreements which seemed to be more designed 
to impress the Americans than to solve the practical problems of Chinese politics. 
There is an interesting contrast between the 1946 agreements with their essen- 
tially western legal structure and the reports of the direct Kuomintang-Conmu- 
nist negotiations in September 1945 with their emphasis on practical problems. 

The only part of the agreements which applied immediately to the practical 
Situation was the truce agreement. This was very definitely only a truce and 
not in any way a settlement. It put military conflict into a state of suspended 
animation but it stabilized a completely impossible siuation in which the two 
armies were so mixed up in the disputed territory that neither side could settle 
down to the badly needed economic and social reconstruction. Friction was 
almost inevitable and became quite certain when the truce was extended to 
include puppet troops. The Communist leaders could not really restrain their 
local units from continuing attacks on the puppets, who in many cases had a 
record for atrocities little better than the Japanese. Equally the Kuomintang 
could not really control many of the puppet units it had recognized as part of 
its army. 

Almost everything except the truce agreement was a theoretical legal struc 
ture which started at the top with the constitution. On paper it looked very 
nice and if it had been possible to bring the whole system into effect simultane 
ously it might have worked. But all the bits were interconnected. Neither side 
could afford to make the concessions it had agreed to without some guarantee 
that the other side would do the same. The whole structure depended on the 
Western view of law, that the signing of a contract implied an unconditional 
obligation to observe it and that the enforcement of law in one case was an effec 
tive precedent for its enforcement in others. But in modern Chinese politics the 
observance of agreements has been the exception rather than the rule and the 
system) could only have worked if America had been willing to guarantee the 
agreements with sanctions against either party which broke them. 

In fact America seems to have taken the diplomatically correct but Completely 
unrealistic position of operating entirely in terms of the legal forms of the agree 
ments and refusing to take official notice of any actual failure to implement 
them. Months after the Military Reorganization Agreement had decided that 
all war-lord armies and all troops that had served under the Japanese should 
be disarmed and disbanded as quickly as possible the Truce Teams continued to 
treat former puppet units as legitimate parts of the Kuomintang army. Even 
more striking was the attitude to secret police activities in Chungking.” These 
were undermining the whole basis of the agreements which were aimed at setting 
up a system in which parties could compete by legitimate political activities 
Without needing private armies to protect them. If Chiang Kai-shek was un 
Willing or unable to secure obedience to the law from his own party organizations 


*On paper the National Government had implemented the civil liberties clauses of the 
agreements by issuing a set of decrees through the Supreme National Defence Couneil 
Within two weeks. a meeting held by left-wing Kuomintang and other liberal groups in 
Chungking was broken up by the Kuomintang secret police and similar ancidents continued 
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or enforcement of the law by the local police even in his own capital the agree- 
ments were meaningless. But it was not until his statement in January 1947 that 
General Marshall made any official reference to the “quite obviously inspired mob 
actions.” 

It is probable that American mediation would have had a much greater chance 
of success if it had started from the bottom instead of from the top, if it had 
worked in the Chinese tradition of practical problems and personalities instead 
of in the American tradition of general legal principles. 

A practical solution had to reconcile two claims both of which have had the 
support of moderate opinion in China. The basic Kuomintang case, which the 
Communists accepted in principle, can be put in President Truman’s words: “The 
existence of autonomous armies such as that of the Communist army is incon- 
sistent with, and actually makes impossible, political unity in China.” The 
Kuomintang has had a legitimate case against allowing the Communists military 
as well as civil power in what would be in practice an independent North China. 

The basic Communist case, which the Kuomintang have accepted in principle, 
is that there should be democratization, civil liberties, and local self-government. 
In North China the local government organizations set up under the Communists 
have been far ahead of the Kuomintang areas in honesty, efficiency, and degree 
of popular control. The Communists have had a legitimate case in claiming 
that these existing elected local governments should not be replaced by appointed 
Kuomintang officials who were proving scandalously corrupt and inefficient in all 
the areas they had taken over. 

At the beginning of 1946 it should have been possible to secure a provisional 
settlement of outstanding practical issues in terms of the concessions which both 
parties were prepared to make in the agreements.’ 

This sort of provisional settlement would have enabled both sides to get down 
to the real job of reconstruction while discussing the more theoretical points 
of the constitution and army reorganization. It would have greatly increased 
the chances of further agreements as both sides would have made practical ges- 
tures of good faith which involved the repudiation of their extremists. 

Of course there would have been difficulties in getting this kind of provisional 
settlement of actual problems, but even if it has always been true that one or 
both sides have only been willing to promise concessions but not to make them 
in practice, it would have been better to find this out at the beginning of 1946 
rather than after a year of confusion and disillusionment. America could have 
started to face the realities of the situation a year sooner. 

It would have been almost impossible to work for a settlement of practical 
problems within the limits of normal diplomatic traditions. At every step it 
would have been necessary to consider questions of fact and of personalities, to 
be prepared to challenge the good faith of the parties in any agreement and the 
correspondence of legal forms and official statements with reality.” 

In fact American policy continued to operate in terms of legal forms even 
when the legal forms of early 1946 had obviously failed to be effective in the real 
situation. American influence on the Chinese government was concentrated 
on securing the passage of a comparatively democratic constitution though there 
was no reason to suppose that legal forms would gain a new effectiveness simply 
from being in a constitution. 

Judged in terms of American objectives the basic mistake in American policy 
was failure to support the groups that would have been America’s natural allies. 
The Democratic League and the left wing of the Kuomintang had a large pro- 


*In the Military Reorganization Agreement of February 1945, the Communists accepted 
a preponderance of Kuomintang troops even in the main Communist areas of North China. 
In a provisional settlement they might have been asked to concede control of the railways 
and strategic points at least to Kuomintang armies untainted by collaboration under com- 
manders who might reasonably be expected to observe agreements. 

In the agreements the Kuomintang accepted provisions for elected county and provincial 
governments. They also agreed to the quickest possible elimination of war lord and puppet 
troops. In return for military preponderance in North China they might have been asked 
to agree that existing elected local governments should take over the whole of areas of 
which they already controlled the larger part, at least till arrangements were made for 
new elections 

” For example, it would have been necessary to take official notice of the fact that Yen 
Hsi-shan was a local war lord who had had close relations with the Jananese so that settle 
ment was impossible while he remained the official governor and military commander in 
Shansi: or to investigate how far the Communists had actually set up elected local govern- 
ments in Manchuria. The task would not have been impossible, but it was certainly not 
compatible with an official policy of nonintervention in Chinese affairs and correct diplo- 
matic relations with the recognized Chinese government. 
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portion of leaders with American eCucation and were the groups in China that 
really wanted a democratic system of the American type. Under any system 
which secured genuine free elections these groups might become a major force 
in Chinese politics. The right wing Kuomintang has little popular support and 
many people are afraid of the Communists in spite of their moderate programme. 

The liberal groups received a lot of verbal praise from America but nothing 
more. The major weakness of the liberals in modern Chinese politics is that 
they do not contro] an army. They could only assume leadership with American 
support against the secret police and militarists but no support was ever given. 
Because America acted only through the recognized government, American 
assistance to China automatically meant American support for the groups that 
controlled the government by their command of the army and secret police 
organizations. On the one hand General Marshall tried to negotiate agreements, 
on the other American assistance strengthened the “irreconciliable groups within 
the Kuomintang party, interested in the preservation of their own feudal control 
of China, (who) evidently had no real intention of implementing them.” " 

Secret police terrorism has greatly weakened the liberals and American assist- 
ance to the right-wing Kuomintang has made the naturally pro-American Dem- 
ocratic League almost as anti-American as the Communists whose anti-American 
and more extremist line dates from the failure of America to protest against 
the repudiation of the agreements reached through American mediation. 

By failing to support its natural allies American policy has placed itself in 
a dilemma. Without continued American support the Kuomintang will prob- 
ably lose the civil war and the Communists will play a leading part in a new 
Chinese government. On the other hand a resumption of large-scale military 
assistance to the Kuomintang might easily produce Russian support for the 
Communists, of which there has heen no evidence up till now; and the Com- 
munists with a very large mass organization behind them would need very much 
less foreign assistance than the present Kuomintang government. Only very 
large-scale American intervention could then prevent a Kuomintang defeat. 

The moral of all this obvious. Assistance to a country where there is a violent 
political struggle must be, in effect, assistance to the group that controls the 
recognized government so long-as the forms of nonintervention and diplomatic 
correctness are preserved. There is no choice between supporting this group 
and discontinuing all assistance. 

So long as the group that controls the government is confident of continued 
foreign assistance it will have no motive for compromising with its rivals or for 
introducing reforms that conflict with the vested interests of its members. 

If it is desired to give support but at the same time to secure reforms or 
perhaps to secure a compromise between the government and opposition groups, 
then it is necessary to abandon the forms of diplomatic correctness and to 
intervene on behalf of the groups it is desired to support or in favour of the 
reforms which are desired. 

Harvard University, May 1947. 
LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial, nonpolitical, nonprofit- 
making organization founded in 1928 to promote an understanding of international ques- 
tions and problems, and of Canada’s position both as a member of the international 
community of nations and as a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

‘The Institute, as such, is precluded by its Constitution from expressing an opinion on 


any aspect of publie affairs. The views expressed in this journal, therefore, are those of 
the writers. 





APPENDIx XI 
MEMBERSHIP OF POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
1. GENERAL 
As an undergraduate at Oxford I was a member of the Oxford University 
Labour Club, supporting, and I think affiliated with, the British Labour Party. 


In 1948 I joined the British Fabian Society, of which I am still a member, 
and between 1949 and 1951, I was a member of the Hull Fabian Society. 


From General Marshall's statement of January 7, 1947. 
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2. CONNECTED WITH CHINA 


While in the United States in 1946 I became a “consultant” to the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. This Committee has been largely 
under communist influence but it was, at one period, publishing some quite 
interesting material on China and I was in agreement with its criticism of the 
totalitarian influences in U. S. Far Eastern policy. The only advice I have given 
to the Committee as “consultant” has been that it would completely discredit 
its ability to work for its ostensible objective if it allowed itself to become associ- 
ated with support for the Soviet Union. In 1946 I sent a strong letter of protest 
when the Committee sent out a pro-Soviet pamphlet with its material on the 
Far East. In, I think, 1950 I wrote a letter to the Committee strongly criticizing 
an editorial in Far East Spotlight and saying that I could not remain associated 
with the Committee if it continued to support the Soviet Union, which, in my 
opinion, Was a fascist power opposed to democracy. This produced a very con- 
ciliatory reply. 

In 1946 I became Chairman of the China Campaign Committee in England. 
This committee had been formed at the beginning of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
to organise support for China. Its membership was fairly wide and included 
some Communists but control was in the hands of British Labour Party sup- 
porters. The joint secretaries, Miss Dorothy Woodman and Lady Selwyn Clarke, 
were both members of Labour Party organisations. 

At the end of 1948 or beginning of 1949 the Committee was asked by Mr. Jack 
Ch’en of the New China News Agency in London whether, in view of the develop- 
ments in the Chinese situation, we were ready to commit ourselves to full support 
of the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese Liberated Areas. We replied 
that while our general attitude had been favourable to the Chinese Communist 
Party because we felt that it had usually been in the right as against the 
Kuomintang, we could not commit ourselves to unconditional support and felt 
that we served a more useful purpose for Sino-British friendship by remaining 
independent. 

Most probably as a result of this reply from the China Campaign Committee 
Mr. Jack Ch’en and members of the British Communist Party organised the 
Britain-China Friendship Association in 1949, and this organization received 
the support of the Chinese government. Members of the China Campaign Com- 
mittee were invited to join the BCFA. We refused to accept suggestions for 
merging the two organisations but, with considerable misgivings, joined the 
BCFA as a means of keeping contacts with China after receiving the most 
explicit assurances that the BCFA would be run as a nonparty and not as a 
Communist-front organiSation. These assurances were broken over the handling 
of a Chinese “friendship” delegation which visited England in October 1950. 
I published an article in the Manchester Guardian of 2nd January 1951, strongly 
attacking the BCFA management and, after some correspondence and = con- 
troversy, resigned from the BCFA. Other non-Communist members of the China 
Campaign Committee also resigned, 

As a matter of strategy, I would maintain that this temporary association 
with the Communist-controlled BCFA was justified. If cooperation had been 
refused before the bad faith of the management had been made clear, the 
Communists could have argued, with considerable effect, that they wanted to 
work honestly for Sino-British friendship but had found that non-Communists 
would not cooperate. <As it is, there is clear evidence to show that the Britan- 
China Friendship Association was given every opportunity of working for its 
ostensible objective but instead chose to act in ways that worsened Sino-British 
relations. 

I have spoken at meetings for the Peace with China Association which was 
organised by members of the China Campaign Committee with the wording of 
its objectives framed to exclude Communists and Communist supporters. by 
accepting the correctness of the original UN action in Korea but I do not 
remember if | ever actually joined the association. 

I have also belonged to a number of associations connected with politics 
though nonpolitical. For example, 1 was active in the Hull branch of the United 
Nations Association and I now belong to the Canberra Branch. I am a member 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

I cannot remember all the organisations, and societies with which I have been 
connected at various times, but, to the best of my recollection, the above list 
gives all the political associations in which I have played any sort of active part. 
I can state definitely that I have never belonged to any branch of any Communist 
Party in any country. 


LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 
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Mr. Morris. I have here, Mr. Chairman, a sworn statement by 
Miriam §. Farley on the VCOPWA Union in the American IPR, dated 
June 10, 1952, which I would like to have received at this time. 

Senator Warkins. it may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1389” and is 
as follows :) 


ExHibir NO. 1389 


STATE OF NEW York, 
County of New York, ss: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE COPWA UNION IN THE AMERICAN IPR 


By Miriam S. Farley, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

The following is intended to correct and supplement certain inaccurate, in 
complete or misleading statements concerning the relations between the Ameri- 
can Institute of Pacific Relations (formerly American Courcil, Institute of 
Pacific Relations) and the United Office and Professional Workers of American 
(later merged in the Distributive, Processing and Office Workers of America) 
made before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Security by Ray 
mond Dennett (Hearings, Part 4, pp. 989-50) and Harvey Matusow (stenographie 
transcript, Vol. 55, pp. 6211-29). 

On this subject I can speak from personal knowledge as T have been a metm- 
ber of the American [PR staff since 1934 and was a member of the union 
from 19389 to 1951, except for a period in 1946-48 when IT was not employed by 
the American IPR. I was the first shop chairman in the American IPR and 
Was an active member of the union for a number of years. My union activi- 
ties were largely confined to maintaining and operating the machinery of col 
lective bargaining in the American IPR office. Later, my feeling toward the 
union having changed, I became inactive, and remained a member only be 
cause it Was required by the contract. 

In 1939 the American IVR signed a contract with the Book and Magazine 
Guild, Local 18, COPWA, CTO. The initiative in forming a union in the Amer- 
ican [PR did not come from Frederick V. Field, as stated by Mr. Dennett. Mr. 
Dennett was not connected with the IPR at that time and, as he said himself, 
could not speak from personal knowledge. The initiative came from the Amer 
ican IPR employees. Their motive was nonpolitical: they simply wished to 
conduct their relations with their employer on a basis of collective bargaining 
Mr. Field was executive secretary of the American IPR at this time, but he 
made no attempt to influence the employees either for or against joining the 
union, 

At that time, so far as IT know, the COPWA was not under Communist con 
trol, The UOPWA had contracts at this period with a number of reputable 
organizations, including Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., Phi Beta Kappa, and the For- 
eign Policy Association. Ten years later, in 1949, charges were made in the 
ClO that the COPWA was under Communist control, These charges were in 
vestigated by the CIO and as a result the COPWA was expelled from the C!O 
in 1950. Subsequently the American IPR officers gave notice that they would 
not renew the contract with the union after it expired in May 1951, and it 
Was not renewed. The decision not to renew was taken by the American Li’R 
ollicers with the approval of the American LPR employees 

At no time, to my knowledge, did the union ever make any attempt whatever 
to influence, directly or indirectly, the policies, program, or publications of the 
American IPR. And I was ina good position to know of such attempts had they 
been made. Any attempt of this kind would have been resented and rejected 
both by the American iPR employees and by the Institute officers and Executive 
Committee members. In its relations with the American IPR the union con 
fined itself strictly to normal union functions, i. e., negotiations with manaxe- 
ment on wages, hours, and other conditions of employment. 

The implication in Mr. Dennett's testimony that the union attempted to “get 
rid of” him has no basis in fact. In saying this I do not mean to charge Mr 
Dennett with a deliberate untruth. He may have believed this to be true. but 
it was not true. 

From 1943 on the American IPR contract contained a standard union-shop 
clause, common in union contracts, requiring all new employees to join the 
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union. Mr. Dennett stated that he feared this clause might make it impossible 
for the American IPR to obtain the services of research persons Whom it might 
wish to employ. It should be noted that the the contract contained a number 
of loopholes. Certain categories of employees were excluded from its operation, 
including “research persons engaged for special research projects” (quotation is 
from contract as revised on January 6, 1945; earlier wording was “persons 
engaged temporarily for special projects’), “workers on a retainer basis,” and 
“holders of fellowships working under the supervision of the Council but re- 
ceiving no compensation from it.” Other exceptions might be made by vote of 
the union members in the office. To the best of my knowledge and recollection 
the American IPR never in fact experienced any difficulty in engaging research 
persons because of the union shop clause in the contract. 

Mr. Matusow testified that it was the policy of the Communist Party to at- 
tempt to get Party members into the IPR and similar organizations through the 
operation of the preferential hiring clause. It should be noted that he did not 
cite any concrete examples. 

From the beginning the union contract contained a preferential hiring clause, 
another standard clause common in union contracts, requring the American 
IPR to hire through the union provided the union could supply a “qualified” 
candidate for the job in question. Under the contract the American IPR could 
and did reject candidates recommended by the union if in its judgment they were 
not “qualitied.””. (Any difference of opinion between the American IPR and the 
union as to Whether or not a candidate was qualified would have been subject to 
arbitration under the terms of the contract; to the best of my knowledge no 
such case ever arose.) In addition, as mentioned above, various categories 
of employees were excluded from the operation of the contract. The American 
IPR was thus protected against having to hire only persons recommended by 
the union} which could rarely, if ever, furnish qualified candidates for senior, 
specialized or research jobs. 

In practice, clerical employees were usually, though not always, hired through 
the union, but senior research, editorial and administrative employees seldom 
if ever came through the union. As regards the clerical employees who were 
hired through the union—who, of course, had ao concern with IPR policy—it 
should not be assumed that any of them were Comuiunists because of the fact 
that they were rank-and-file members of this union. 

It should be added that the Pacific Council (i. e., the International Secretariat 
of the IPR) never had a contract with any union. 


| SEAL] Mrrram S. Farry. 

New York, N. Y. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of June 1952. 

ELSIE JENRICHE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 

Mr. Morris. I also have another statement sworn to by Miriam 8S. 
Farley, this one dated also June 10, 1952, supplementing previously 
sworn statement. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1389A,” and 
is as follows:) 

ExHinir No. 1389A 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY MIRIAM S, FARLEY 


Miriam 8S. Farley, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

With reference to the mention of my name during testimony by Maj. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal 
Security (Hearings, pt. 2, pp. 887, 395, 396), the following information is sub- 
mitted for the record: 

General Willoughby referred to me and two other people as persons who were 
“hired in the States and unloaded on Tokyo’; i. e., on General MacArthur's 
headquarters (GHQ, SCAP). He also, in answer to questioning, made a point 
of the fact that Army regulations prevented him from testifying regarding the 
contents of personnel files on present or former Government employees. 
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I am not acquainted with General Willoughby and never was employed by him. 
All of the three persons whom he mentioned, including myself, were employed by 
Government Section, GHQ, SCAP, headed by Brig. Gen. Courtney Whitney. 

I was employed by the War Department as a civilian employee in Tokyo from 
February 1946 to February 1947. From February to August 1946 I served in 
Government Section, GHQ, SCAP, as an editorial analyst, and from August 1946 
to February 1947 in the Civil Information and Education Section (C. I, & FE.) as 
an information officer. Both jobs were purely operational; neither was at the 
policy-making level. I was recruited through War Department channels, and 
understood that | had undergone a security check and received clearance before 
I was put on the Government payroll. 

At no time, to my knowledge, was the quality of my work for SCAP criticized. 
On the contrary, it was frequently commended by my superior officers in both 
Government Section and (. 1. & E. I had originally agreed to remain in Japan 
for a period of 9 months, At the end of that time I was requested to remain 
longer, and did remain for an additional 3 months, during which I was repeatedly 
and strongly urged to continue in my job. I do not mean to suggest that I was 
indispensable, but it seems improbable that I should have been urged to remain 
in GHQ if my work had been considered unsatisfactory or if any doubts had been 
entertained as to my loyalty to the United States. 

Confirmation of the above statements may be obtained from the following 
persons under whom I worked in Tokyo: In Government Section, Lt. O. I. Hauge, 
U. S. N., and Col. Charles L. Kades; in C. 1. & E., Lt. Col. J. W. Gaddis and 
Mr. Don Brown. 

As regards my letter to Hugh Deane, which is quoted in the record, this hardly 
requires explanation. In it I merely congratulated an acquaintance on a new job 
and offered assistance to the Government in time of war. My acquaintance with 
Mr. Deane is slight. At the time the letter was written (1942) I knew him chiefly 
as a former China correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor and, as the 
letter indicates, as an employee of the Coordinator of Information. I had no 
reason to believe that he was a Communist. 

[SEAL] MirtaM S. FARLEY. 

NEw York, N. Y. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of June, 1952. 


ELsIe JENRICHE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, next is report No. 22 by John 8. Service, 
dated September 4, 1944. 
Senator Watkins. It may be received. 
(The report referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1890,” and is 
as follows :) 
[Report No, 22] 


UNITED STATES ARMY OBSERVER SECTION 
APO 879, September 4, 1944 
Subject: The Growth of the New Fourth Army: An Example of the Popular 
Democratic Appeal of the Chinese Communists. 
To: Commanding General, Fwd. Ech. USAF—CBI, APO 879. 


1, The growth of the Chinese Communists armies during the present war 
has proved them to be an extremely powerful political instrument because this 
spectacular development would not have been possible without the support of 
the people of the areas in which they have operated. This widespread popular 
support must, under the circumstances in which it has occurred, be considered 
a practical indication that the policies and methods of the Chinese Communists 
have a democratie character. 

2. This may seem to be jumping to an ipso facto conclusion, 

(a) It might be assumed, for instance, that a patriotic desire to fight the 
foreign invader was responsible for this popular support. This is partially true. 

But to the Chinese peasant (who is the only important class involved, both 
because of his overwhelming numerical supericrity in China and because the 
Communists have had to operate entirely away from the cities) the idea of 
active personal resistance was entirely new. In the past the peasant has re- 
garded all governments merely as something to be endured: there was little, 
aus far as he was concerned, to choose from between them; and even if one was 
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slightly better or worse than another, it was no concern of his and there was 
nothing he could do about it. 

So the peasant needed a great deal of education and indoctrination—and some 
tangible evidence that it would benefit his own interest—before he was willing 
to take up arms. The fact that the Communists were able to accomplish this 
while the Kuomintang was not, indicates a closeness to and an ability to appeal 
to the common people in terms which they understand. This is something akin, 
at least, to democracy. 

(b) Furthermore, the people, if they were willing to fight, almost always 
certainly in the early years of the war had two choices: They could fight with 
either Kuomintang or the Communists. It would have been more natural for 
them to have turned to the Kuomintang because it was the Government.  In- 
stead they turned to the Communists, who have come more and more to be re- 
garded and treated by the Government as rebels. It would seem therefore that 
the peasants received better understanding and treatment from the Communists. 
This, again, is a prima facie indication of democracy. At least it can be said, 
on this basis, that the people must regard the Communists as more democratic 
than the Kuomintang. 

(c) It might be argued that the Communists have the advantage of a “cause,” 
that they use such direct appeals as distributing the land of the landlords to 
the peasants, that they spread a rabble-rousing communism, or that they have 
found an equivalent of the fervor which gave such impetus to the Taipings or 
the Boxers. But, in fact, this argument is never heard. Even the Kuomintang 
does not bother to advance it. If they did, it would be refuted by the evidence 
of every foreign observer who has traveled through the Communist guerrilla 
areas. The Communists are not even actively preaching Communism—though 
it cannot be denied that they are, sometimes by not too subtle means, trying to 
create support for the Communist Party. 

(d) It can also be claimed this popular support is chiefly due to the Com- 
munist skill in propaganda. The Communists are masters of this art, and it 
does have a part, but only a relatively small one. The war has lasted more 
than 7 vears, longer than mere propaganda without positive results could hope 
to hold the stolid and practical Chinese peasant. Furthermore, the guerrilla 
warfare into which the Communists have drawn their supporters is the type 
which is hardest of all military forms on the peasant because the whole area 
is continually a battleground. 

(e) Another argument, little heard because it is so obviously untenable, is 
that the Communists have forced the people to support them and join their 
armies. But the Communist armies were small when the war began; they did 
not have the military power necessary to have forced the people. Their armies, 
relatively speaking are still small. They are, for instance, much smaller than 
the Kuomintang uses to garrison areas of equivalent size far in the rear away 
from any enemy. It is obvious therefore that the Communist army does not 
need large forces to maintain its own rear—as it would if it carried out Kuo- 
mintang policies of couscription and taxation and was plagued by the same 
resultant problems of banditry and internal unrest. It is also true that these 
relatively small regular forces could not successfully fight off the Japanese and 
hold these areas unless they had the active assistance and participation of the 
people in large irregular auxiliary forces, which can only, by their nature, be 
voluntary The Communists claim over 2,000,000 local volunteers, the Peoples 
Militia, who are an active force in resisting and harassing the enemy. This 
figure may be exaggerated—though the evidence we have so far been able to 
gather indicates that Communist statistics of this nature are not inflated. But 
anu organization of this type cannot be created and made effective by the threat 
of military force. And the Kuomintang does not even claim to have such an 
organization, 

3. The conclusion therefore seems justified that the peasants support, join, and 
ight with the Communist armies because they have been convinced that, the 
Communists are fighting for their interests, and because the Communists have 
created this conviction by producing some tangible benefits for the peasants. 

These benefits must be improvement of the social, political or economic condi- 
tion of the peasants. Whatever the exact nature of this improvement, it must 
be—in the broader sense of the term as the serving of the interests of the 
majority of the people—toward democracy. 

8. I believe that this success of the Communist forces in winning the support of 
the people is particularly well shown in the history of the new Fourth Army 
(hereinafter referred to as N4A). This force has not received the publicity 
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given to the development of the Eighth Route Army, which was visited by a 
number of foreign journalists and other observers early in the war. In many 
wiys, however, its growth has been even more remarkable. 

4. The N4A was not organized until 1938. It was formed out of remnants 
of the old Red Army who had been seattered among numerous isolated areas in 
South and Central China since the withdrawal of the main Communist forces 
from Kiangai at the end of 19384. (See my Report No. 19, August 31, 1944, par. 
2). This was therefore an entirely new force with no background of unified 
organization: it could hardly compare with the Eighth Route Army, which at 
the outbreak of the war was already a well-organized army in being. 

When organized the N4A had a strength of only 12,000 officers and men: This 
is small Compared with the 80,000 of the Eighty Route Army in 1937. Weapons 
and equipment were insufficient and mostly old; many of them were dug up 
from the ground where they had remain buried during the years of Kuomin- 
tang suppression. The new arms promised them by the Central Government 
were never forthcoming; all they ever received was a small amount of ammu- 
nition. Likewise the recruits that had been promised by the Central Govern- 
ment to fill their ranks were never turned over to them. 

This new army was immediately thrown into action and was assigned the 
lower Yangtze Valley, where it was to attack already important and heavily 
garrisoned Japanese areas. In these areas, or close to them, there were also 
Kuomintang troops. The N4A army thus had much less favorable opportunities 
for expansion than the Eighth Route Army, which had first occupied large al- 
most empty areas behind the Japanese lines, from which the Central Govern- 
ment forces had withdrawn and which the Japanese had left very lightly 
guarded as they moved south. 

Having this greater freedom, the Eighth Route Army was able, as early as 
1938, to establish stable bases to support its operations. When the Kuomintang, 
in the years 1989-42, made an attempt to recover this territory, the physical 
difficulties of distance and interposing Japanese lines made it impossible for the 
Kuomintang to bring great strength against them. But the N4A, operating 
partly in Kuomintang territory much more easily accessible to the Central 
Government, was subjected to much stronger Kuomintang pressure and was 
forced to change its bases of operations several times. The result has been 
that most of the present N4A bases date from only 1940 or 1941. This is a 
serious handicap to the Communist method of growth by the mobilization of 
local support through a comprehensive political and economic program. 

The N4A not only had to move: it also suffered heavy losses in conflicts with 
the Central Government troops. There have been sporadic small engagements 
and several of considerable size. In the largest of these, the “incident” of 
January 1941, the N4A suffered about 7,000 casualties. Furthermore, since that 
time the N4A has been “illegal” by official mandate of the Central Government, 
Recruits joining it, therefore, know that they will be regarded by the Kuomin- 
tang as rebels and that this official vengeance will extend to their families. The 
Fighth Route Army has also suffered under this opprobrium, but to a much less 
extent. 

What was the actual development of the N4A under these apparently unfavor- 
able conditions? 

At the end of its first vear (spring 1939) the original strength of 12,000 nad 
grown to 35,000. Operations extended from Shanghai to Hangchow, from Nan 
king to Hsuchow, and from Hsuchow west along the Lunghai Railway to the 
vicinity of Kaifeng. Equipment had been brought in by recruits and captured 
from the Japanese. 

By the spring of 1942 strength had risen to 100,000 regulars. Operations in 
the area between the Yangtze and the Lunghai Railway had been extended to 
the Kisngsu coast; it had also moved forces into the Japanese-occupied areas 
around Hankow. 

By the spring of 1944 the regular strength of the N4A had increased to 152,000 
men, armed with 93,000 rifles, and supported by an organized Peoples Militia of 
550,000. Operations had been extended into East Chekiang and into South and 
West Hupeh. Stable base areas had been created with a total population, pay 
ing taxes only to Communist-controlled governments, of about 30,000,000 \)] 
of these bases had withstood large-scale Japanese attacks and some areas had 
not been penetrated by the Japanese for over 2 years. 

In this development the N4A has increased its size by more than 12 times. In 
a slightly longer period the Eighth Route Army has increased sixfold. 

5. These results have been achieved by a force which started from almost 
nothing. It has grown as it went along, out of the people. It has been an 
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orphan, without any powerful, well-established government with large resources 
behindit. It has had to supply itself entirely. 

During much of its history it has shared areas with or been in close proximity 
to Kuomintang troops. Despite the advantages of supply, reenforcements and 
government support, those Kuomintang forces did not have any such increase. 
To the contrary, they grew steadily weaker and most of them have by now dis- 
integrated, turned puppet, or withdrawn. They have never carried out an 
offensive against the Japanese; and they have shown repeatedly that they cannot 
successfully withstand Japanese attack. 

6. General Chen Yi, acting commander of the N4A (General Yeh Ting is still 
regarded as commander although he has been a prisoner of the Kuomintang since 
1941) insists that the success and growth of the N4A is wholly due to its policy 
toward the people. The most important of these were the following: 

(a) First it was necessary to win the people’s confidence, in a military sense. 
Fortunately the original cadres were old and experienced guerrilla fighters. In 
their first engagements, the Japanese were not used to their tactics and were 
unprepared and overconfident because of their easy defeats of other Chinese 
troops. During the first year they had uniform success: after that they had 
newly trained and capable forces. The Communists always follow the policy of 
using their best troops in important engagements, holding their newer troops 
as reserve or to throw in after the enemy is retreating to give them experience. 

(b) The first step after coming into an area is intensive propaganda to explain 
the war and secure popular support. 

(c) This followed by the creation of mass organizations of the people. These 
include farmers, youth, women, militia, and so on. All of these are for the 
purpose of carrying out some function in resisting the enemy. But they are 
also encouraged to interest themselves in their own problems. For instance, the 
farmers are told that in the well-established guerrilla bases rents and interest 
have been reduced. 

(d) Through and from these mass organizations, democratically elected gov- 
ernments are set up. At first these are on the village level. As the area be- 
comes stabilized the system is extended until the hsien governments, and finally 
the base governments are elected by the people. Nominations and elections are 
carried out in general village meetings. 

(e) As soon as some sort of government control is established, rents and 
interest are reduced. This is done moderately. The minimum standard is 
3714 percent for rent. But in the first stage rents are not usually reduced by 
more than one-quarter. This is to avoid driving the landlords away and into 
Japanese camp. In many areas into which the N4A has gone, the power of the 
landlords has been very great and they have been able to hang on to their control 
and even in some areas to dominate the local governments. In such areas the 
Communists move slowly by strengthening the organization of the people until 
they gain control by democratic methods. 

(f) Taxes are reduced because of the moderate requirements of the N4A 
and the elimination of corruption through popular election of officials. 

x) Taxation is made moderately progressive. At present the poorest ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the farmers pay no tax. The highest rate on the 
rich landlords usually does not exceed 35 percent. 

(h) Banditry is vigorously attacked and the welfare of the people is im- 
proved by the maintenance of peace and order. In addition to direct attack, 
the other policie sof the Communists are effective in removing this old burden of 
banditry. 

(i) As important as any of these is the practical demonstration of the unity 
of the army and the people. The army takes as one of its major tasks the 
protection of the people (to the degree that this often determines its military 
operations). It takes positive measures to prevent enemy interference with 
the sowing and harvest. It actually assists when possible in farm work. When 
and where able its troops produce a part of their own needs. It avoids any 
sort of arbitrary demands on the people, pays for what it takes, and replaces 
breakage or damage. It helps the people cope with disasters such as breaks in 
dikes. In,times of poor crops it reduces its own rations to the level of sub- 
vistence of the people. It continually harps on the idea that the army and 
people are “one family.” 

(j) There is never any forced conscription. Except for the encouragement of 
the formation, on a volunteer basis, of such organizations as the militia, it 
avoids in the early stages of its control of an area, any attempt at recruiting. 
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(k) Within the army, it takes special measures to care for families of soldiers ; 
emphasis is given to care of wounded; such practices as beating of soldiers are 
prohibited; and there is a democratic relationship—outside of purely military 
matters—between officers and men. 

(1) Various other phases of the program include women’s rights, intensive 
advancement of popular education, promotion of all types of cooperative so- 
cieties, and so on. 

7. General Chen, with whom I have had several long talks on these general 
subjects, can be excused if he paints an exaggeratedly pretty picture. 

The fact remains that the Communists have been successful in winning the 
support of the people in the areas in which they operate, while the Kuomintang 
has not. General Chen laughingly says that the Communists should thank the 
Kuomintang for coming into the same areas, because they have provided the 
people with a basis for comparison. 

We cannot yet say with certainty that the Communists claims of democratic 
policies are true. But that they are at least partially true is the only reasonable 
explanation of the popular appeal which the Communist armies have shown. 

8. It is requested that copies of this report be transmitted to the American 
Ambassador at Chungking and Headquarters, USAF-—CBI for the information of 
Mr. Davies. 


JoHN §S. SERVICE. 

Mr. Morris. Also, Mr. Chairman, I have report No. 34 by John 
S. Service, this one dated September 28, 1944, which I would like to 
introduce at this time. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The report referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1391,” and is as 
follows :) 

teport No. 34] 


UNITED STATES ARMY OBSERVER SECTION, 
APO 879, September 28, 1944 
Subject : 
The orientation of the Chinese Communists toward the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 
To: Commanding general, Fwd, Ech. USAF—CBI, APO 879. 

1. There is attached a memorandum on present policies of the Chinese Com 
munists as they affect and are indications of present Chinese Communist orienta 
tion toward the Soviet Union and the United States. 

This memorandum may be summarized as follows: 

Summary: Politically, any orientation which the Chinese Communists may once 
have had toward the Soviet Union seems to be a thing of the past. The Commun- 
ists have worked to make their thinking and program realistically Chinese, and 
they are carrying out democratic policies which they expect the United States 
te approve and sympathetically support. 

Economically, the Chinese Communists seek the rapid development and indus- 
trialization of China for the primary objective of raising the economic level of 
the people. They recognize that under present conditions in China: this must 
be accomplished through capitalism with large-scale foreign assistance. They 
believe that the United States, rather than the Soviet Union, will be the only 
country able to give this economic assistance and realize that for reasons of 
efficiency, as well as to attract American investment, it will be wise to give this 
American participation great freedom. (End of summary.) 

3. The conclusion, which is the continual statement of the Communist leaders 
themselves, is that American friendship and support is more important to China 
than Russia. The Communists also believe, of course, in the necessity of close 
and friendly relations of China with the Soviet Union, but they insist that this 
should involve no conflict in interests between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

t+. This apparent strong orientation of the Chinese Communists toward the 
United States may be somewhat contrary to general expectation—which may 
be too ready to emphasize the Communist name of the party. Apart from what 
may be called the practical considerations that the United States will be the 
strongest power in the Pacific area and America the country best able to give 
economic assistance to China, it is also based on the strong Communist con 
viction that China cannot remain divided. I believe that the Chinese Commu- 
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nists are at present sincere in seeking Chinese unity on the basis of American 
support. This does not preclude their turning back toward Soviet Russia if they 
are forced to in order to survive American-supported Kuomintang attack. 

5. It is requested that copies of this report be transmitted to the American 
Ambassador at Chungking and Headquarters, USAF-CBI, for the information 
of Mr. Davies. 


Jonn S. SERVICE. 





POLICIES OF THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS AFFECTING THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
SOVIET UNION AND THE UNITED STATES 


A. POLITICAL 


1, The attempt to make Chinese Communist thinking more Chinese.—There is 
apparent in the major statements of theory by Communist leaders during the 
past several years an effort to get away from slavish attempts to apply Russian 
communism to China. The emphasis is laid on realistic study of China itself. 

The strongest intellectual movement within the Communist Party has been 
against the “three great faults” of subjectivism, sectarianism, and pedantic for- 
malism. The most important of these, judging from the attention given to it, is 
subjectivism, which is interpreted to include the dogmatic application of foreign 
theories unsuited to existing conditions in China. The attitude set forth as cor- 
rect is “objectivism’’—the application of theory on the basis of exhaustive study 
of actual facts and true conditions. The general effect of this movement has 
been to take the communism out of Chinese Communist thinking, at least in re- 
gard to the immediate future of China. 

Examples of such Communist statements are numerous. Perhaps one of the 
best is a lecture entitled, “How To Change the Way We Study,” given by Mao 
Tse-tung to high party workers at Yenan in May 1941. This lecture is now in- 
cluded in a volume of selected papers which is required textbook for all Com- 
munist Party cadres. The following is a partial quotation: ? 

“No one has begun in a really serious manner the study of the political, eco- 
nomic, military, and cultural history of China during the past century, the period 
of real significance. * * * Many of our comrades regard this ignorance or 
partial knowledge of our own history not as a shame, but on the contrary as 
something to be proud of. * * * Since they know nothing about their own 
country, they turn to foreign lands. * * * During recent decades many for- 
eign returned students have made this mistake. They have merely been phono- 
graphs, forgetting that their duty is to make something useful to China out of 
the imported stuff they have learned. The Communist Party has not escaped 
this infection. 

“We study the teachings of Marx and his followers. But the way that many 
of us learn those teachings is in direct opposition to their spirit. * * * Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin teach us to study seriously the existing conditions, 

tarting from the actual objective circumstances, not from our subjective wishes. 
Bu many of our comrades are acting directly contrary to this guiding principle. 
‘* * Many comrades learn the truths of Marx-Leninism merely for the 
sake of Marx-Leninism. * * * Although they can quote at length from 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, yet they cannot apply their learnings to the 
eoncrete study of Chinese history and the present conditions in China: They 
cannot analyze and solve problems that arise from the Chinese revolution. 

‘These people, who are unscientific in attitude, who only know how to recite 
dogmas, who have degrees but no real knowledge * * * are a practical 
joke on real Marx-Leninism.” 

2. The application of Marxism to China.—I attempted to in my report No. 
5 of August 3, 1944, to describe the Chinese Communist application of Marxist 
ideology to China. The gist was that the Chinese Communist Party in its 
present program has abandoned everything except the doctrine of historical 
materialism and the belief in the eventual socialistic society. 

That exposition was based on very incomplete study and fragmentary state 
ments by various Communist leaders. It was confirmed, however, in a striking 
way by Po Ku (generally referred to by the Kuomintsng by his original name, 
Ch’ing Pao-hsien) in a conversation on September 3, 1944. Po Ku’s comments 





1This translation has been made by Communist sources in Yenan. I have, however, 
checked it roughly by reading the Chinese original 
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are of interest, not only because of his position as a member of the Political 
Bureau and former chairman of the Communist Party’s Central Committee, 
but also because he is a Russian-returned and usually deseribed in Kuomintang 
“analyses” of the Communists as the leader of a “pro-Russian clique.’ My 
notes or Po Ku’s remarks are as follows: 

“We regard Marxism not as a dogma but as a guide. We accept its historical 
materialism and its ideological method. It furnishes us with the conclusions 
and the objectives toward which we strive. This objective is the classless society 
built on socialism—in other words, the good of the individual and the interests 
of all the people. 

“But to try to transplant to China all of Marx’s description of the society 
in Which he found himself (the industrial revolution of Europe in the nine 
teenth century) and the steps (class struggle and violent revolution) which he 
saw would be necessary for the people to escape from those conditions, would 
not only be ridiculous, it would also be a violation of our basic principles of 
realistic objectivism and the avoidance of doctrinaire dogmatism 

“China at present is not even capitalistic. Its economy is still that of semi 
feudalism. We cannot advance at one jump to socialism. In fact, because we 
are at least 200 years behind most of the rest of the world, we probably cannot 
hope to reach socialism until after most of the rest of the world has reached 
that state. 

“First we must rid ourselves of this semifeudalism. Then we must raise our 
economic level by a long stage of democracy and free enterprise. 

“What we Communists hope to do is to keep China moving smoothly and stead- 
ily toward this goal. By orderly, gradual, and progressive development we 
will avoid the conditions which forced Marx to draw his conclusions of the neces- 
sity (in his society) for class struggle; we will prevent the need for a violent 
revolution by a peaceful planned revolution. 

“It is impossible to predict how long this process will take. But we can be 
sure that it will be more than 30 or 40 years, and probably more than 100 years.” 

3. The Communist political program is democracy.—Advancing from the field 
of theory to that of practice, the Communist political program is simple democ- 
racy. This is much more American than Soviet in form and spirit. 

Communists now are apt to argue that they were not really communistie even 
in the days of their power in Kiangsi. I am not competent to discuss this. 
But even though they may have distributed the land to the peasants as private 
property and have left the landlord enough for his own needs, still the fact re- 
mains that their governments were organized as Soviets during that period, 

Starting in August 19385 the Communists based their policy on a democratic 
united front. Since that time—now over 9 years—they have adopted the San 
Min Chu I (as set forth by Sun Yat-sen in the manifesto of the first Kuomintang 
congress) have abandoned the Soviet form of government, have sought the coop- 
eration of all groups based on the democratic rights of the whole people. 

This Communist program is well known and there is hence no need for de- 
tailed description here. Basie documents are the above-mentioned manifesto 
of the first Kuomintang congress and Mao Tse-tung’s book, New Democracy (a 
translation of which was submitted to the headquarters and Embassy under 
cover of one of my reports dated early in 1944). 

First we must rid ourselves of this semifeudalism. Then we must raise our 
economic level by a long stage of democracy and free enterprise. 

“What we communists hope to do is to keep the country moving smoothly 
toward this goal. By orderly, gradual, and progressive development we will 
avoid the conditions which forced Marx to draw his conclusions of the necessity 
(in his society) for class struggle; we will prevent a revolution in the violent 
sense of the term. 

“It is impossible to predict how long this process will take. But we can be 
sure that it will be more than 30 or 40 years, probably more nearly 100.’ 

8. The Communist political program is democracy.—Changing from theory to 
practice, the Communist political program is simple democracy. This is much 
more American than Russian in form and spirit. 

Communists now are prone to deny that they were communistic even in the 
early days of their.rule in Kiangsi. I am not competent to discuss this. But the 
fact was their governments were organized as Soviets during that period. 

Starting in August 1935 the Communists reversed their basic policy on the basis 
of the united front line. Since that time—for over 9 vears—they have adopted 
the San Min Chu I as set forth by Sun Yat-sen in the manifesto of the first 
Kuomintang congress, and Mao Tse-tung’s book, New Democracy (a translation 
of which was submitted to the headquarters and the Embassy eat ly in 1944). 
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Generally speaking, the Communists are faithfully carrying out this democratic 
program, There is no question but that in the areas under their influence they 
have given democratic rights to the people, and that the party is supported by 
the majority of the population. 

Will stick to first manifesto, even if KMT fails. 

The question of whether the Communists are willing to share their power with 
other parties in a democratic Way is a question more difficult to answer. They 
are working in backward rural districts with a population without previous 
political experience. This has required them to assume a role in organization 
and leadership which gives them power and influence greater than normal for a 
political party as the Americans think it. Furthermore the only other real 
political party, the Kuomintang, has generally refused cooperation. Through 
their institution of such policies as the three-three system (not more than one- 
third of elective officials to be Communist), through their close cooperation with 
such liberal groups as the intellectuals, and through their inclusions of such 
groups as the landlords and merchant classes in their governments and efforts 
to give them reasonable treatment, the Communists seem to have demonstrated 
this broad-minded, democratic spirit. 

Of course, it can be argued that the Communists are advancing their own inter- 
ests and moving toward a goal of control of the country by the use of these 
methods. This is true. But it must be acknowledged that the Communists have 
not tried to eliminate such groups as the landlords and native capitalists, and 
that they realize that their own advancement and the interest of the country are 
best served. by the cooperation of all groups based on reasonable protection of 
the interests of all those groups. 

4. There is little aping of Soviet Russia and little evidence of strong ties to 
Russia.—Not only in theory and policy, also in the atmosphere and daily scene in 
Yenan there is little direct evidence of Soviet influence. Except in speeches 
within the party there is little reference to Communism or to Marx and the other 
patriarchs of communism. In party institutions there are pictures of Marx and 
occasionally of Engles and Lenin: but these are rare. Stalin’s picture is common 
but usually placed alongside those of Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, Sun Yat-sen, Chiang 
KXai-shek, Roosevelt, and Churchill. 

The Communist newspaper gives considerable prominence to Russian war 
news but not more than it does news of American victories and much less 
than it does to the operations of the Communist armies 

Soviet influence is obvious in the organization of the Communist Party: but 
the same can be said of the Kuomintang 

Soviet examples also seem apparent in the measures used to promote the 
production campaign such as the selection and honoring of labor heroes, the 
assigning of planned quotas, and the stress on competition. But these measures 
seem to be effective and are hardly in themselves characteristically Soviet. 

Since we have been in Yenan one foreign play has been produced (in trans- 
lation). This was Russian. But its choice was particularly appropriate because 
it was a war play, involving guerrillas and old Communist leaders whose main 
claim to position was that they had fought through the civil war and now had 
to be removed because they were out of date (Budenny?). 

The Soviet symbols of the hammer and sickle are almost never seen. In 
fact the casual observer sees little to remind him of Russia or to make him 
think that the Chinese Communists are particularly attached to Soviet Russia 
or, aS suggested by the extreme faction of the Kuomintang, in any way a front 
for the Russian Communists. 

It cannot be said, on the other hand, that the Chinese Communists are trying 
to ape American models (except in the surprising ways of social dancing and 
a mild interest in bridge and poker). In fact they are imitating nobody. 
Their emphasis is on being Chinese. And in this they seek to come down to 
the level of the common people. There is no hocus-pocus such as the Kuomin- 
tang insists on of weekly Sun Yat-sen Memorial Meetings, no formal posting 
of Sun Yat-sen’s (or anyone else’s) picture to be bowed to before every meet- 
ing, no ceremonial of repeating Sun Yat-sen’s will, no standing every time some- 
one’s name is mentioned. The Russian-inspired romanization of the Chinese 
language has been dropped. Except for limited audiences of the party cadres, 
the western drama has been abandoned for a popuiarization and development 
of the native northern Chinese folk plays and dances. Music has been made 
native. In every sphere the Communists have made the most strenuous efforts 
to go native and to approach the mass of the people in terms that they will 
understand. 
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B. ECONOMIC 


Following views chiefly Po Ku, supplemented by talks with Mao and Liu 
Shao-ch’i: 

1. The Communists agree that China must industrialize.—The Communists are 
just as convinced as the Kuomintang (and everyone else) that China must 
industrialize. 

Where the Communists differ from the Kuomintang is in their motivation and 
emphasis. One gains the impression from China’s Destiny and much of the 
present thinking in Chungking that the primary objective of China’s industriali- 
zation is defense—in other words, national power. The Communists place this 
second. First in their minds (at least in their talk) is welfare. Unless the living 
standards of the people are raised, there can be no real foundation for either 
economic or political progress. The first great expansion, the Communists Claim, 
should therefore, be in light, Consumer industry and communications. More 
gradually and slowly there can be built up a heavy industry (or as China’s 
Destiny calls it, a national defense) base. 

The Communists also place greater emphasis on the idea that China will prob- 
ably be predominantly an agricultural country, that China’s agricultural re- 
sources and problems must therefore not be neglected, that China does not have 
the material resources to be a first-rank heavy-industry country. 

2. China can industrialize at present only on a capitalistic basis.—China’s 
basic condition at present is still semifeudalism. To get rid of this is the first 
important step. From this it is impossible to step at once to socialism because 
there is neither the political nor economic foundation. ‘The Chinese people are 
not yet ready for socialism and will not be for a long time to come. To talk of 
socialism now is impractical. The next stage in China’s advance must be capi- 
talism. In this capitalism must be given the freest possible opportunity to de- 
velop the country economically. China’s weakness now is the under-development 
of capitalism. 

3. Foreign assistance will be necessary to bring about this industrialization 
China not only lacks enough native capital to finance large-scale industrializa 
tion, it also lacks an adequate industry to serve as a starting point for this 
industrialization, it lacks experience and technical personnel. The end of the 
war will see these conditions accentuated. China will be suffering from ruinous 
inflation, from the disorganization and destruction brought by the war It is 
probable that the Japanese will complete the destruction of the rudimentary 
Chinese industry before they withdraw or are defeated 

These conditions make it impossible for China to follow Russia's example of 
building herself. Backward as Russia was after the Revolution, she had far 
more of a modern industrial base than China will have. Low as were the living 
standards of the Russian people, they were not as low as the irreducible mini 
mum of the great majority of the Chinese people, and it was therefore possible 
for the Soviets to depress those living standards even further to raise the capital 
for their industrialization But even Russia accomplished what she did only 
with terrific sacrifices. She: did not do it on her own resources because she 
wanted to; but because she had to. China, even if she were able to accomplish 
such a Herculean feat, will be under no such compulsion to do so. The attempt 
would be foolish. 

$4. Soviet Russia will be unable to give this needed large-scale economic 
assistance to China. After the war, Russia will have a great part of her coun 
try to rebuild. Her own reconstruction and the continuation of her own in 
ternal development which was interrupted by the war will continne for a long 
time. Published reports indicate that the reopening of the mines in the Donbas 
Basin may take as long as 2 or $ years of work. The report of Mr. Johnson, 
the president of the American Chamber of Commerce, of his talks in Moscow 
indicate that Russia herself will seek large-scale assistance from the United 
States after the war in imports of materials and machinery. These will have 
to be finnaneed by loans. 

It is therefore obvious that Russia will have neither surplus capital nor 
technical personnel available to assist us in the industrialization of China 

5. The United States is the only country which will be able to help China 
Even if Russia were able (which she will not be) to assist China, the United 
States will be the logical country to play the greatest share. American resources 
will be tremendous. They have been geared to huge exports during the war 
America will have industrial plants which will not be needed and can be ex 
ported whole. She will have capital to invest and the necessary technical per 
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sonnel. In addition, her sea communications with China are better than those 
from European Russia. America faces on the Pacific. Siberia is still under 
development. 

American ties with China are strong. America has all of China’s good will. 
For reasons of China’s internal unity it will be better for America to play the 
major role in this economic development. 

The other European countries will be engaged in reconstruction of their own 
countries. They will not have capital to invest. The same will be true to some 
extent of Great Britain, whose large-scale participation in China will, in any 
case, be less welcome than American. 

6. Great freedom must be given to foreign capital in this economic develop- 
ment of China.—Since our goal is the most rapid possible development of Chinese 
resources, communications, and industry, we must make investment attractive 
to foreign capital. We cannot reasonably expect China to reap all the profit. 

The logie of our moderate treatment of landlords and merchants and limited 
reduction of rent and interest in order to obtain the support of these groups 
in a united front which can strengthen our bases economically will held good. 
If we carried out drastic reduction of rents or confiscation of land and restrie- 
tion of private business, we would cut off our own noses and weaken our bases 
by driving out these necessary capitalistic greups 

We must therefore give foreign capital very wide freedom of opportunity. 

Experience has shown us that Government enterprises in our own areas can- 
not yet be operated efficiently. Our Army factories are not as efficient as 
privately run factories. 

We believe that Chungking’s efforts to create a bureaucratic industry (for in- 
stance, the enterprises of the National Resources Commission and the monopo 
lies of H. H. Kung) are proving the same thing. They may enrich Kung and a 
few others. But they are rotten with favoritism, graft, and inefficiency. They 
are not the best means to bring about this economic development.” 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have here a document entitled “IPR 
Notes on Chinese Clippings.” It is No. 15, dated July 28, 1943. It 
bears the initials TAB, CP, and P. Jaffe. It also has a notation “Re- 
turn to W. H. H. File.” 

Mr. Mandel, will you identify that document ? 

Mr. Manvew. This is a photostat of a document from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may that be received in the record ? 

Senator Watkins. You say this is a photostat of a document you 
found in the files? 

Mr. Manovetr. It is a photostat of a document from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Senator Watkins. It may be received and made part of the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1392” and is 
as follows :) 


Exuipit No, 1392 
Il’R NOveS ON CHINESE CLIPPINGS, NUMBER FIFTEEN, JULY 28, 1943 
(By Yung Ying Hsu) 
CHINESE COMMUNIST STATEMENT ON COMINTERN DISSOLUTION 


The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party issued a statement on 
May 26 approving the dissolution of the Communist International. The full text 
of the statement was published in the Hsin Hua Jih Pae (May 28, 1943) with 
a total of sixty-three characters deleted by the censor, This censored version 
reads as follows: 

1. The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party fully endorses the 
proposal of the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national to dissolve the Communist International. The Chinese Communist 
Party considers itself free, beginning this very day, from all the obligations pro- 
vided in the Constitution, and in resolutions adopted by its congresses of the 
Communist International 
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2. The Communist International has accomplished its historical mission. It 
has not only safeguarded revolutionary Marxism in Europe, America and Japan 
from distortions by the opportunists, aided the advanced workers [in these 
lands| to consolidate themselves into genuine workers’ parties, supported the 
Socialist Soviet Union, and repeatedly opposed Fascism and Fascist wars, but 
has also offered its best aid to the advanced workers of the oppressed nations 
of the East in organizing into their own parties and becoming the people’s van 
guard standing in the foremost ranks of all movements for liberation. What is 
especially unforgettable for the Chinese people was the strong effort exerted by 
the Communist International in helping to bring about the united front of the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party in 1924, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen was still 
alive. Following that it helped the Northern Expedition to achieve its victory. 
During 1927 to 1937, the most trying period for the Chinese revolution, the Com 
munist International again supported the people of China. Finally, during the 
six years of anti-Japanese war since 1937, it rallied its affiliated section and the 
toiling people of the nations in assisting the Chinese people against the Japanese 
imperialists’ war of aggression. In a word, throughout its entire existence, the 
Communist International put forth its best effort to aid the suffering Chinese 
people 

As rightly stated in the proposal of the Presidium of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International, conditions within nations and on an interna- 
tional scale have become so complex today that the existing organizational form 
has become unadaptable to the continuously growing labor movement in the 
different countries. In the present allied anti-Fascist war of liberation there 
is a much greater necessity for the national Communist Parties to solve their 
respective problems independently on the basis of the specific circumstances and 
historical conditions of their own people, thus broadening and hastening the 
national upsurge and mass mobilization in order to achieve a thoroug)h-going 
and complete victory. [Meanwhile] the National Communist Parties and their 
leading cadres have grown up and reached their political maturity. In view 
of these facts the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International proposed to the national Communist Parties the dissolution of 
the Communist International. [It was held that] under present conditions the 
dissolution of the Communist International has become more advantageous 
than its continuance. 

Since the present war situation does not permit the convening of an inter- 
national congress, the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International lays this proposal before the national Communist Parties. In 
view of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party fully 
agrees with the reasons given in the proposal and endorses the dissolution of 
the Communist International. The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party further points out that after dissolution of the First International by 
Karl Marx the labor movement in the different countries recorded a greater 
development. Dissolution of the Third International now will undoubtedly 
hasten the victory of the Anti-Fascist Global War as well as the liberation of 
all mankind. 

3. The founding of the Chinese Communist Party was a sequence of a develop 
ing labor movement in China as well as of the unfolding of modern Chinese 
history since the “May Fourth” movement in 1919. It also meant that where 
there is a proletarian and labor movement, there will emerge a party of the 
proletariat. Even if there were no Communist International, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party would emerge according to the law of historical necessity. 

After its founding in 1921, the Chinese Communist Party clearly pointed out 
the anti-imperialist and antifeudal road to the Chinese people for the first time 
in the modern history of China. Moreover, the entire membership of the Party 
set a practical example of undeviating loyalty, in defiance of torture and death, 
to struggle for the liberation of its nation along all lines. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party has received a great deal of help from the Communist Interna- 
tional; but for a long time the Chinese Communists have been able to determine 
their own political path, policy and action with complete independence on the 
basis of the concrete circumstances and specific conditions in their own nation. 
Since the decision of the Seventh World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, held in August 1935, not to interfere in organizational matters of the 
national Communist Parties, the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national and its Presidium have lived up to this decision and have not interfered 
with the organizational matters of the Chinese Communist Party. (29 characters 
deleted here). Since the Wer of Resistance, the Chinese Communist Party has 
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been carrying on a hard struggle unprecedented in history. These are the in- 
dependent achievements of the Chinese Communist Party with its bare hands, 
unaided by any outside power. This may be said to be historically unparallelled 
in China’s revolutionary movement during the last several decades. 

Revolution can neither be exported nor imported. It can only arise through 
the internal development of each nation. This is the truth repeatedly dwelled 
upon by the Marxists. The practice of the Chinese Communist Party has com- 
pletely vindicated this truth. In view of this fact, dissolution of the Communist 
International will strengthen the self-confidence and the initiative of the Chi- 
nese Communists, it will reinforce the link between the Party and the people 
of the entire nation, and it will increase further the fighting power of the Party. 
The Chinese Communists (13 characters deleted here) will remain militantly 
in the foremost ranks of the anti-Japanese war (21 characters deleted here) 
and to support the war effort of the national government, until our victory over 
the Japanese aggressors and their German and Italian allies, until the com- 
pletion of the great task for an independent, democratic new China. 

4. The Chinese Communists are Marxist-Leninists, because Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is a science transcending national limits. The Chinese Communists will 
continue to base themselves on the conditions of their nation in applying and 
developing skillfully the principles of Marxism-Leninism, in order to serve our 
nation in war and in reconstruction. The Chinese Communists are also the 
inheritor of the best traditions in all of our national culture, thought, and 
ethics; they consider such tradition as their own blood and flesh and will con- 
tinue to develop and glorify them. The campaign carried on by the Chinese 
Communist Party in recent vears against subjectivism, against sectarianism, 
and against doctrinaire sterotypes is aimed at the further integration of the 
revolutionary science of Marxism-Leninism with Chinese revolutionary prac- 
tice, Chinese history, and Chinese culture. This campaign has demonstrated a 
power of initiative in thought and in revolutionary practice on the part of the 
Chinese Communists. It also demonstrates that the Chinese Communists are 
surely able to accomplish the historical tasks of the Chinese people together 
with them. The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party is deeply 
convinced that our Party comrades will unite as one man to overcome our 
shortcomings and to develop our initiative and positiveness. If this is the case, 
we will surely accomplish our tasks despite the fact that our enemy the Japanese 
imperialists is still strong and that there are still innumerable difficulties lving 
ahead of us. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE, COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA. 

May 26, 1948. 


Mr. Morris. I would next like to introduce, Mr. Chairman. the 
sworn statement of T. A. Bisson, dated April 16, 1952. 

Senator Warkrins. It may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1393” and is 
as follows:) 


97 KINGSTON Roap, 
Berkeley 7, Calif., April 16, 1952. 
Hon. Par McC ARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Se curity, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCCARRAN : With reference to my testimony before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary, 1 wish to point out that I made 
an important denial in executive session but did not have an opportunity to re- 
peat it in public session. I denied that my article (China’s Role in a Coalition 
War) in the Far Eastern Survey of July 14, 1943, was written at the instruction 
or request of the Community Party and emphasized that it was written entirely 
independently and expressed only my own personal views at the time. 

This denial is very important to me because it refuted a serious charge made 
against me by Mr. Louis Budenz before the subcommittee. Accordingly, I re- 
spectfully request that my executive session testimony on this point be made part 
of the printed record of the hearings. I feel that it is only fair to me and my 
reputation that this should be done immediately. Otherwise, the publie record 
will give the impression that this serious charge against me has not been denied 
by me in sworn testimony. 
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May IL also request that the full text of the Survey article in question, together 
with the reply to it by Dr. C. L. Hsia and my final comment printed in the Survey 
issue of August 16, 1943, be inserted in the printed record of the public hearing. 

Reference was made in the public hearing of March 81, 1952, to my member- 
ship in the American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japanese Aggression. 
This committee was long headed by Mr. Henry L. Stimson as honorary secretary, 
a testimony to the character of the committee, which was exclusively concerned 
with stopping the sale of American war materials to Japan while it was engaged 
in its aggressive attack on China. Since this point was not made clear at the 
hearing, where I did not have my data available, I respectfully request that the 
statement here made concerning the committee be made part of the printed 
record of the hearing. 

Would you kindly acknowledge this letter and give me assurance that my 
requests will be granted. 

Sincerely yours, 


[SEAL] T. A. Bisson 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by T. A. Bisson this 1Sth day of April 1952. 


Epitn LAWRENCE SMITH, 
Notary Public in and for the Countu of Alameda, State of California 


My commission expires June 2, 1955 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce at this point 
the sworn statement of William L. Holland, dated April 12, 1952. 

Senator Warkrins. It may be received and made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1394" and 1 
follows:) 


NEw York, April 12, 19. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM BY W. L. HOLLAND ON ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


Mr. Israel Epstein has been mentioned in testimony before the subcommittee 
as the anthor of an IPR research report entitled “Notes on Labor Problems in 
Nationalist China.” Since it has recently been alleged that Mr. Epstein is or 
was a Communist, I wish to explain how it Came about that he prepared this 
study for the IVR 

My acquaintance with Mr. Epstein began in 1948 in Chungking when he was 
working as a correspondent for several newspapers and magazines, including, 
at one period, the New York Times. He was well known at that time as a 
writer on Chinese affairs and the author of a substantial book on China as well 
as many articles. In 1943 he had started work on an investigation of labor 
problems in Nationalist China. He had already collected a valuable amount of 
hitherto unavailable first-hand information on labor conditions in formerly back 
ward parts of western China which were now being rapidly transformed by 
migration of industry from the coastal areas. He had had the close cooperation 
of well-qualified Chinese labor experts and had clearly acquired a unique knowl 
edge of this problem, about which no serious research report had been written 

In my capacity as international research secretary of the IPR, I therefore 
commissioned Mr. Epstein (in 1943) to prepare a full report on this subject for 
the international research program of the IPR and authorized him to make 
arrangements with a number of Chinese colleagues, including the well-known 
sociologist, Professor Ta Chen, to work on this project during the ensuing year 
or two. Mr. Epstein did so and eventually returned to New York with a great 
collection of data which, after a long delay, he wrote up in a rather poorly 
organized first draft 

In accordance with the standard IPR procedure, this draft was submitted for 
comment to a number of people, including Prof. W. W. Lockwood at Princeton 
University, Prof. Owen Lattimore, and Prof. John K. Fairbank. It was also 
read by several persons on the IPR staff. All readers felt that the study con 
tained valuable new information which ought to be made available, but some 
thought that there were also certain passages which expressed criticism of the 
Nationalist authorities in a tone not suitable for an IPR research volume. 1 
therefore told Mr. Epstein that the study would be accepted for publication for 
the IPR only if he agreed to have the manuscript undergo considerable editing, 
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including the removal of the above excessively critical passages. Mr. Epstein 
agreed and finally approved the drastically revised version, which was subse- 
quently issued in 1949 by the IPR in mimeographed form under the above- 
mentioned title. 

The report contains a preface by me, clearly indicating that the study does not 
claim to be a definitive work but was simply intended as an interim compilation 
providing a useful bedy of, reference materials pending the time when a more 
comprehensive book might be written. 

I also arranged for an appendix (briefly sketching some outstanding postwar 
labor developments) to be added. This was written by Mr. Julian Friedman, then 
lecturer in colonial economics at the University of London and formerly labor 
attaché at the United States consulate general in Shanghai in 1946. 
ance at the volume will show that it is essentially factual and accurate 
the general picture it gives of China’s wartime and immediate postwar labor 
relations. It has been favorably reviewed in many journals. 








W. L. HOoLvanp., 
STATE OF NEw York, 
County of New York, ss: 
William L. Holland, being duly sworn, declares that every statement in the 
ibove memorandum is true to the best of his knowledge. 
RUSSELL S. GOLDE, 
Votary Public, State of New York. 
(prin 12, 1952 ; 


Mir. Morris. I have here a statement entitled “United States Eco- 
nomic, Financial, and Military Aid to China Since 1 April 1941,” 
prepared by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This is secret 
security information only when statement 7 is attached, and state- 
ment 7 is not attached to this report, therefore relieving it of its 
secret classification. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1395” and is 
is follows:) 


sh 
ul 
m 
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Exuitpir No. 1595 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC, FINANCIAL, AND MILITARY AID TO CHINA SINCI 
L Aprit 1941 


Prepared by Office of the Secretary of Defense, Office of Progress Reports and 
Statistics 
United States economic, financial, and military aid to China since Apr. 1, 1941 


[In millions of United States dollars] 
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DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL CATEGORIES OF UNITED STATES AID 


(Paragraph numbers correspond with numbers of items listed in table above) 


1. Lend-lease program 
As of December 31, 1951, Treasury Department records on fiscal operations 
show aid, both material and services, furnished to the Chinese Government 


under the lend-lease program amounted to $1,627.6 million of which $845.3 
million had been delivered prior to VJ-day and the remainder of $782.3 million 
had been delivered subsequent to VJ-das 

Of the total aid, $1,627.6 million, the War Department, which ineluded the 
Army Air Corps effected transfers amounting to $1.420.7 million, according 
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to records of the Department of the Army. This amount includes: (1) Over- 
seas transfers out of United States theater stocks and services rendered amount- 
ing to $1,078 million. Approximately 97 percent of all overseas transfers of 
materials and services are supported by receipted transfer documents listing 
in detail the nature and extent of the aid furnished. (Photostat copies of re- 
ceipted transfer documents attached as exhibit I). Lend-lease shipments to 
United States commanding generals earmarked for China amounting to $385.9 
million against which credits for diversions to non-Chinese recipients and 
returns amounting to $308.6 million were applied, leaving for these shipments a 
net of $77.3 million as the value of actual transfers to the Chinese. (3) All 
other War Department transfers, amounting to $270.4 million, took place in the 
continental United States and are supported by transfer documents of which 
approximately 98 percent are receipted by either Chinese Government rep- 
resentatives or their authorized agents. 

The bulk of the lend-lease transfers made by the Department of the Navy 
were accomplished in China and in most instances are supported by receipts 
signed by representatives of the Chinese Government. The total lend-lease 
aid furnished by the Novy, according to Navy Department records, was $71 
million of which $66.8 million represents the value of the 96 vessels charged to 
lend-lease and transferred under Public Law 512 (79th Cong.). 

In addition to the War and Navy Department transfers, there were lend- 
lease transfers by Treasury Department, Maritime Commission, and other 
agencies totaling $135.9 miltion, according to Treasury Department records. 

Included in the above totals are amounts resulting from transfers under 
the pipeline credit agreement which authorized the delivery under credit ar- 
rangements of lend-lease civilian-type equipment and supplies contracted for 
but undelivered on VJ-day. The agreement provided for the shipment of $51.7 
million of such supplies to be paid for over a period of 30 years beginning July 1, 
1947, with interest at 2% percent per year. Goods with a value of $50.3 million 
were actually delivered and charged to the Chinese under the terms of this 
agreement. Also included in the above totals are charges in the amount of 
$25.9 million covering certain transfers made under lend-lease for which the 
Chinese Government agreed to pay. No other credit arrangements under lend- 
lease are indicated by the December 31, 1951, lend-lease reports of the Treasury 
Department. 

The pricing policy for aid furnished under the Lend-Lease Act was United 
States procurement cost for new items and value based on condition for used 
items, plus an amount to cover packing, handling, and inland transportation. 
Charges for transfers out of excess military stocks overseas were United States 
procurement cost for new items, the value based on condition for used items, plus 
an amount to cover packing, handling, and inland and ocean transportation. 
(Statement 1.) 


2. Sino-American cooperative agreement 


The military transfers under the Sino-American Cooperative agreement 
(SACO) consisted primarily of ordnance supplies furnished the Chinese between 
September 2, 1945, and March 2, 1946, by the United States Navy. These transfers 
were accomplished in fulfillment of a wartime agreement calling for the exchange 
of services and supplies for certain specified services provided by the Chinese 
Government. (Statement 2.) 


8. Transfer of United States Naval Vessels 


A total of 131 vessels were transferred to the Chinese Nationalist Government 
as grant aid under Public Law 512 (79th Cong.). The procurement cost of these 
vessels was $141.4 miliion of which $74.6 million is reflected in this report as 
value of aid rendered under Public Law 512, and $66.8 million is reflected in the 
lend-lease accounts with $27.3 million prior to VJ-day and $39.5 million subse- 
quent to VJ-day. (Statement 3.) 


4. China-aid program 


Through December 31, 1951, shipments to the Chinese Government made by 
United States Government agencies under the China-aid program, for which 
$125 million was appropriated, amounted to $94.2 million. In addition, there was 
a cash advance of $28.9 million made to the Nationalist Government of China to 
be utilized in direct procurement of military equipment by the Chinese on the 
open market. A portion of the cash advance was pai dto the War Assets Admin- 
istration and the Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner for certain surplus 
material obtained from them. 
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Pricing of aid furnished by the Departments of the Army and the Aid Force 
which amounted to $71.8 million, was in accordance with the pricing policy estab- 
lished by the Department of the Army covering all military-aid programs. In 
accordance with this policy actual procurement cost Was charged for items pro- 
cured for foreign aid programs, plus packing, handling, transportation, and ad- 
dinistrative costs. Full current replacement cost was charged for transfers out 
of stock, plus packing, handling, transportation, and administrative costs. Trans- 
fers out of excess stocks were priced at 10 percent of prices in effect in 1945, plus 
rehabilitation costs, packing, handling, transportation, and administrative costs. 
(Statements 4 and 4A.) 


5 and 6. Ammunition transferred by United States marines 

Between April and September 1947 the United States marines in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area and the Tsingtao area transferred at no cost to the Chinese Govern- 
ment approximately 6,500 tons of ammunition. Complete listings of the items and 
quantities transferred, together with dollar values, based on estimated 1947 
procurement costs are attached. (Statements 5 and 6.) 

7. Mutual Defense Assistance Program 

As of December 31, 1951, certain military material with a value of $24.7 million 
had been shipped under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. All detailed 
information concerning this program is classified for security reasons. 

Pricing of aid furnished under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program is in 
accordance with the provision set forth in section 403 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. (See attached secret statement 7.) 

8. Sale of excess stocks of the United States Army in West China 

In 1946 the United States Army contracted to transfer to the Chinese Govern- 
ment a broad assortment of United States Army supplies, with a depreciated 
landed cost value of U. S. $67.24 million, plus CN $5.16 billion and located in West 
China. In return the Chinese Government agreed to pay $25 million (US) and 
$5.16 billion (CN) for the property transferred, 

Certain terms of the agreement follow: 

“ARTICLE 4. In consideration of the immediate transfer of said property, China 
hereby agrees to purchase and to pay for the property thus transferred, and 
further agrees t hold the United States harmless for all claims for rents, damages, 
breach of contract or otherwise which nay arise from any sourse whatever. ; 

“ARTICLE 7, China agrees to pay US $25,000,000 and CN $5,160,000,000 for the 
property thus transferred in accordance with the following terms and conditions: 

“a. ON $5,160,000,000 will be deducted from the total of the CN dollar advance 
made by China to the United States. 

“b. US $5,000,000 will be paid in cash, 

“ec. US $20,000,000 will be payable in accordance with the terms of a contract 
to be negotiated between China and the United States Treasury Department, 
which contract will provide for: 

(1) Principal to be paid in 30 equal installments. 

(2) Interest at 2% percent. 

(3) Any surplus of settlement of US indebtedness to China for military 
expenditures in excess of China’s cash down payments for surplus property 
of the US will thereupon be used by China for the purchase of property in 
the United States or will be applied to the liquidation of the unpaid balance 
of this contract. 

“d. If at the completion of the transfer the actual net depreciated value 
computed as above is greater or less than the estimated net depreciated value 
stated herein, China's purchase price will be increased or decreased by the same 
percentage by which the actual net depreciated value varies from the contract 
referred to in ¢, above.” 

The cash down payment in United States dollars Was later incorporated into 
the Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner bulk-sale agreement as part of 
the considerations received by the United States. The Chinese obligation of $20 
million was later included as one of the items presented as a United States 
Claim in negotiations with the Chinese Government on settlement of war 
accounts, 


9. Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner and War Issets Administration 
sale of surplus military equipment 

The Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner and the War Assets 

Administration sold material and equipment to the Chinese Nationalist Govern 
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ment with an estimated procurement cost of $102 million for $6.7 million, 
according to the records of the Department of State. The Chinese Government 
paid the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner $2.78 million out of the 
$125 million grant authorized by the China Aid Act of 1948. (See item 4.) The 
remaining $3.93 million was paid te the United States Government; however, 
the source of these funds is not known. 








10. Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner sale of civilian surplus property 
(bulk-sales agreement) 

Under an agreement dated August 30, 1946, the Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner sold to the Chinese Nationalist Government surplus property 
located in China and on various islands in the Pacific. Total acquisition cost of 
the property covered by this agreement was $842 million, according to the records 
of the Department of State. The total sales price was $175 million. Of this 
amount $120 million was offset against obligations of the United States Armed 
Forces to the Chinese Government, and $55 million represents a Chinese obliga- 
tion to be paid in local currency for real property to be acquired in the future 
for United States diplomatic and consular establishments and for the expenses 
of educational programs under the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Cong.). 
11. Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner dockyard-facilities sales 

The procurement cost of the property transferred under this sale was $11.5 
million and the sale price was $4.1 million, according to the records of the 
Department of State. 

12. Maritime Commission ship sales 

The Maritime Commission sold the Chinese Government 45 vessels for a total 
sales price of $26.2 million under the Merchant Ships Sales Act of 1946. Of this 
amount $16.4 million was on Maritime Commission credit terms. The balance 
of $9.8 million was paid in cash, obtained in part through an Export-Import Bank 
credit. (See item 14.) The total wartime procurement cost of the 48 vessels 
Was $77.8 million. This information was taken from page 1049 of the Depart- 
ment of State’s United States Relations With China. 

13. Assistance by American Red Cross; 15. Economic Cooperation Administration 
program; 16. United States foreign-relief program (Department of State) 

The amounts indicated above regarding the aid furnished under these programs 
were obtained from Foreign Transactions of the United States Government, 
released in January 1952 by the Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
heonomics, Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions. 

14. Export-Import Bank credits 

Amounts reflected in this report were obtained from the Export-Import Bank. 
17. United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration—United States 

contribution; 18. Board of Trustees for Rehabilitation Affairs 

The values cited are from United States Relations With China (Department 
of State), page 1043. 

19. Stabilization fund agreement, 1941 (Department of Treasury); 20. 1942 
Treasury credit (Public Law 442, 77th Cong.) 

The amounts of aid reported under these agreements are in accordance with 

the records of the Department of the Treasury. 


1. Chinese student assistance (Department of State) 


The amount of aid reported under this program is in accordance with records 
of the Department of State. 
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STATEMENT 2.—Material 
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s and services 
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STATEMENT 4.—Transfers under the China-aid program, authorized by sec. 
404 (0), China Aid Act of 1948, through Dec. 31, 1951 


{In thousands of doll irs] 
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STATEMENT 4A.—NSelected items shipped to China under the China-aid program 


Number delivered 
United States rifles, caliber .30 132, 851 


Om, 
Browning automatie rifles, caliber 30 ee 8, 793 
Heavy machine guns, caliber .30 1, 707 
Submachine guns, caliber .45 : 2, 975 
Rocket launchers : ’ 1,196 
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Grenades 280, 560 
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STATEMENT 5.—Ammunition transferred to Chinese Nationalists by the United 
States Marines in north China, April—September 1947 
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le¢ 10 04 
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Napalm, gallons 12, 751 78 
Bomb fu AN, M-23( is ¥. OO 
Shy hotgun, 12-gage » 000 54. 00 
] ter fu 72. 5x] 04 
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STATEMENT 6. tmmunition transferred by the Fleet Marine Force, Western 
Pacific, at Tsangkou airfield, Tsingtao, China, April-September 1947 


Type 


Mr. Morris. Mr. ( ‘hal man, | have here the corre spondet ce bet ween 
the Attorney General of the United States and Senator McCarran on 
the question of the transmission to the Justice Department of the 
transcript of Mr. Lyle Munson and Mr. John P. Davies. There has 
been a contradiction in the testimony of Mr. Davies and Mr. Munson, 
and it is one of the things sent down to the Department of Justice 
asking them to look into it and look into the possibility that perjury 
may have been committed. I would like the files on this issue to go 
into the record at this point. 

Senator Watkins. Those may be received. 

(The correspondence referred to was marked “Exhibit 1396, A, B, 
C.D, Ek, F. G.” and is as follows:) 


Exutnir No. 1396 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Mr. Sourwine 

from: Mr. Green 

Re testimony of John P. Davies, Jr., and Lyle H 
testimony appearing to be contradictory. 


Below you will find some samples of apparent] 
testimony of John P. Davies, Jr., and Lyle H. Munso 
from the confidential testimony of John P. Davies, Jr., of 
the confidential testimony of Lyle H. Munson of Febri 
last item which comes from the confidential testimony) 
8, 1951, and the open testimony of Mr. Munson dated Febr 
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item referred to is peculiar in that Mr. Davies tends to mislead the committee in 
believing the situation existed which, in fact, was contradicted as not existing 
by the witness Munson. s 

There are other statements throughout the records which are contradictory by 
inference as well as misleading in fact, and if it is desired that all of these 
statements be cataloged, I shall be very happy to do so. I do believe that in 
the main most of the material differences in testimony appear in this 
Memorandum. 


Item No. 1 

(P. 38, Davies testimony, August 10, 1951:) 

Mr. SourwiIne. Did you ever recommend that Dr. Schwartz be retained by 
another Government agency for policy guidance? ; 

Mr. Davies. No, sir—categorically. 

(P. 4, Munson testimony, February 15, 1952 :) 

Mr. Morris. Do you recall that Mr. Davies recommended that the six people 
whose names I have mentioned work for the Central Intelligence Agency in a 
position where they would give guidance to a certain program of the Central 
Intelligence Agency ? 

Mr. Munson. It was Mr. Davies’ recommendation in our conference with him 
that we, as officials of CLA, should avail ourselves of the knowledge and guidance 
and counsel that these six persons could provide us and that they should be used 
for consultation and guidance and for the preparation of materials that would 
be useful to us in our activities or responsibilities. 

Mr. Morris. It was your understanding that they were to give the guidance 
rather than to be guided? 

Mr. Munson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. The persons you are talking about are thoSe named in the 
memorandum, that is, John K. Fairbank, and wife, Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley, 
Anna Louise Strong, and Benjamin K. Schwartz; is that correct? 

Mr. Munson. That is correct. 

(P. 16, Munson testimony :) 

Mr. SoURWINE, Now, did the recommendations Mr. Davies made with regard 
to these persons or any of them involve the use of those persons as a part of 
the CLA operation or any CIA operation? 

Mr. Munson. Mr. Davies recommended that we at OPC should consult with 
and procure guidance and materials from Professor Fairbank, and his wife, 
Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley, Anna Louise Strong, and Benjamin K. Schwartz, 
and that these materials and guidance should be used by us and that they 
would represent a proper approach to effecting our responsibilities. 

Senator Frereuson. And proper guidance? 

Mr. Munson. And proper guidance. 

Item No. 2 

(P. 73. Davies testimony. ) 

Mr. SourWInxek. Did you ever state she [Smedley] was not a Communist, but 
only “very sophisticated,” or “very politically sophisticated?’ 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever suggest that another agency of Government set 
her up in an office? 

Mr. Davies. No 

(P. 18, Munson testimony :) 

Mr. SourwiIne. Did Mr. Davies have any plans to have any contacts with these 
listed persons or they with the Government in any Capacity? 

Mr. Munson. It was Mr. Davies’ suggestion that these persons be situated 
physically outside Washington in some other geographical location and that 
they should be contacted and made use of only through what he called cut-outs 
or a cut out. This would seem to imply that these persons would not have been 
knowledgeable that they were furnishing guidance, counsel, and materials to 
the Central Intelligence Agency but that they were actually furnishing it to 
some intermediary who himself would have been knowledgeable of where it 
was going, but that the six persons would not have been. 

(P. 25, Munson testimony:) 

Mr. SourwinNe. Was Agnes Smedley one of those recommended by Mr. Davies 
to be set up in this workshop or office somewhere away by themselves? 

Mr. MuNson. She was. 
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Item No. 3 

(P. 38, Davies testimony :) 

Mr. SourwiNe. I would like to have a categorical answer, if we can get it, and 
let me recall to you in that connection that you have already testified on this 
record that Dr. Schwartz did not serve as.a consultant to you at any time. 

Mr. DAvies. He did not, certainly. 

Mr. SourWINE, That being the case, sir, does that help you to answer the 
question as to whether at any time vou told any person, a representative of 
another Government agency, that he had been helpful to you as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies. Well, I could not have said that, because he was not my consultant 

Mr. SourwiNkr. Did you ever say it’? 

Mr. DAvies. No; IT never did 

Mr. SOURWINE. All right, sir. That is all I was trying to get at. 

(I. 31, Munson testimony: ) 

Mr. SouRWINE. Did Mr. Davies, at the conference which is the subject of the 
questioning today, that is, which took place on November 16, 1949, discuss Dr 
Schwartz's possible Communist or Communist-front affiliations other than as a 
part of the group’ 

Mr. Munson. No. Mr. Davies did urge that Dr. Schwartz should be used 
by us in certain fields of our responsibilities, again as a source of guidance and 
counse! 

Mr. Sourwine. He was recommending that Dr. Schwartz be retained by vou for 
policy guidance; is that right? 

Mr. Munson. In broad and general terms, yes 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Davies state that Schwartz had been helpful to him 
as a consultant? 

Mr. Munson. He did 

Mr, SourW1nk. You are quite sure about that? 

Mr. Munson. I am quite sure about that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would it make any difference to you that Mr. Davies has 
denied ever making such a statement? Would that change your testimony in 
any way? 


Mr. MUNsoN. It would not change my testimony in any way 


Item No. 4 

(P. 79, Davies testimony :) 

Mr. SouRWINE. Other than in connection with top-secret matters, did you ever 
state that materials prepared by her (Anna Louise Strong) would represent the 
proper approach 7 

Mr. Davies. No. 

(BP. 24, Munson testimony :) 

Mr. SoukwWink. Did you understand Mr. Davies’ recommendations to be, his 
statement to be that the materials prepared by them would represent the proper 
approach? 

Mr. Munson. Yes, I did so understand. 

Item No. 5 

(P’. 89, Davies testimony :) 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Mr. Fairbank be used for con- 
sultation and guidance by an agency of the United States? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

(P. 387, Munson testimony :) 

Mr. SourRWINE. But he did recommend that Mr. Fairbank be used for consulta- 
tion and guidance by CIA or OPC? 

Mr. Munson. In the manner we have indicated, yes. 

(P. 28, Munson testimony :) 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Davies ever state that materials prepared by Edgar 
Snow would represent the proper approach ? 

Mr. Munson. Yes, he did. Let me interrupt to say that it is not my recollee 
tion that he singled out Edgar Snow individually, but that he did recommend 
that these persons collectively would be supplying information and guidance 
which would represent a proper approach. 

Item No, 6 

(P. 91, Davies testimony :) 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Professor Fairbank be set up 
in an office by some agency of Government? 

Mr. Davies. No. 
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Mr. SourwiNe. Did you ever state that Professor Fairbank was a person 
ideally suited to provide consultation and guidance for another agency of the 
Government ? ; 

Mr. Davies. No. 

(P. 24, Munson testimony :) 

Mr. Sovurwine. Did Davies recommend that Snow be set up in an office by an 
agency of the Government? 

Mr. Munson. No, that Snow, along with the other afore-mentioned persons 
Should be provided quarters and space in which to function. This was not 
designated as an office. Again such limiting terms or refined terms were not 
used. It was simply suggested that these persons be situated physically in an 
ffice or suite of offices at some distant point from which they would function. 


; 
Item No. 


(P. 11, Davies testimony August 8, 1951:) 

Senator SmiryH. You can say “Yes” or “No,” “I did,” or “I didn’t.” 

Then, if yon wish to enlarge or explain, if you say “I did,” then I can see how 
you might wish to go further and say, “Here is the reason I did,’ or “Here is 
what they do.” 

We are not asking vou that at the moment. We are asking you now for the 
yes or no answer. 

Did you recommend them for anybody ? 

Mr. Davies. Well, hypothetically, let us put it this way: Supposing—and this 
‘completely hypothetical—I were to have recommended the employment of some- 
body as a double agent, and then I was charged with having recommended some- 
body who was known to have belonged in the other camp from us. 

The fact that T recommended the employment of a person as a double agent 
would be perfectly legitimate, and would be in the national interest of this 


country. 
But if I can only reply to questions on this, “Yes, I suggested the utilization, 
not the employment, but the employment of so and so as a double agent’”—— 


(P. 4224, Munson open testimony, February 15, 1952:) 

Mr. Sourwine. Let me ask this question: Was there anything in his recom- 
mendation which could have been construed or which, in your opinion, Was in- 
tended as a recommendation that these people, or any of them, be used as double 
agents? 

Mr. Munson. At no time did I understand that Mr. Davies was suggesting the 
use of any one or all of these persons as double agents. 

Senator Ferauson. They were to be used, were they not, according to this 
memorandum, as a unit? 

Mr. Munson. They were to be used as a workshop team, 


or unit: yes, sir. 





Exuisir No. 1396A 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 
Hon. J. Howarp McGratuH, 
ittornen General of the United States, Department of Justice, 
Washington 25. D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTrorNery GENERAL: I am submitting to you herewith the official 
transcript of the testimony of John P. Davies before the Internal Security Sub- 
eommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in executive session, on 
Angust 10, 1951 It is requested that you examine this testimony and check it 
against information available to you, with a view to determining, and advising 
the committee, what if any action by the Department of Justice is indicated. 

Please return the transcript when you have concluded your examination of it. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
—_ - , Chairman. 





Exutpir No. 1396B 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
VW as} naton, dD OP 


My Drar Senator: This will acknowledge your letter of September 21, 1951, 


} 


forwarding the official transcript of the testimony of John P. Davies before the 
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Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary in 
executive session on August 10, 1951. 
In accordance with your request I am having an examination made of this 
testimony and will communicate with you again in the matter in the near future. 
Your sincerely, 
WILLIAM AMORY UNDERHILL, 
Acting Deputy Attorney General. 





ExuHipbit No. 1596C 
OCTOBER 29, 1951 
Hon. Pat McCARRAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Further reference is made to your letter of September 21, 
1951, with which you transmitted the official transcript of the testimony of 
John P. Davies before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in executive session on August 10, 1951 

The testimony of Davies has now been examined in light of the information 
available to the Department. As a result it appears that there is insufficient 
evidence of perjury or any Federal violation on Davies’ part to sustain prose- 
cution, 

In accordance with your request I am returning the official transeript of 
Davies’ testimony to you. 

Sincerely, 


Exuipbir No. 1596D 


Hon. J. Howarp McGratuH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department oT Justice, Vi ashington 2. D. (' 


My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On or about September 21, 1951, and under 
that date, I transmitted to you the official transcript of the t mo f J 
P. Davies before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary in executive session on August 10, 1951 

In that letter I requested that you examine this testimony and check it against 
information available to you with a view to determining and advising the 
committee what if any action by the Department of Justice was indicated 

Under date of October 29, 1951, Mr. James M. Melnerney, Ass int Attorney 
General, advised me that: 

“The testimony of Davies has now been examined in light of the information 
available to the Department. As a result it appears that there is insuftlicient 
evidence of perjury or any Federal violation on Davies’ part to sustain prosecu 
tion.” 

Enclosed herewith are official transcripts of testimony before this committee 
by Mr. Lyle H. Munson, in executive session on February 15, 1952, and in publie 
session later the same day. It is requested that this testimony also be examined 
by you, in connection with the information previously made available to you, 
with a view to determining, and advising the committee, what action, if any 
by the Department of Justice, now appears indicated. 

With the thought that it may possibly be of some slight assistance to you, I 
am enclosing also a memorandum prepared by a member of the staff of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, indicating some (but by no means all) of the 
conflicts between testimony of Mr. Davies, previously referred to, and that of 
Mr. Munson, transmitted herewith. 

Kindest personal regards and all good wishes 

Sincerely, 
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ExHIBIT No. 1396F 


FEBRUARY 27, 1952. 
Hon. PAT McCarRAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of February 21, 1952, to the Attorney General, 
enclosing official transcripts of Lyle H. Munson’s testimony before your committee 
in executive session on February 15, 1952, and in a public session on the same 
date, together with a memorandum on some conflicts between Mr. Munson’s 
testimony and the previous testimony of John P. Davies, has been referred to me. 
I will be pleased to review this matter again in the light of the testimony adduced 
from Mr. Munson. 

I have noted that in the memorandum to Mr. Sourwine, your staff representa- 
tive, Mr. Green states: 

“There are other statements throughout the record which are contradictory by 
inference as well as misleading in fact, and if it is desired that all of these 
stutements be cataloged, I shall be very happy to do so. I do believe that in 
the main most of the material differences in testimony appear in this memoran- 
dum.” 

it would be very helpful to the Department's review of this matter if Mr. Green 
prepared a catalog of the additional material conflicts of evidence which he has 
encountered. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. McINERNEY, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


EXHIBIT No. 1396 E 
FEBRUARY 28, 1952. 
Mr. JAMES M. MCINERNEY, 
{ssistant Attorney General, De partment of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McINerNey: This will acknowledge your letter of February 27, 
in Which you suggest that Mr. Green of the Judiciary Committee professional staff 
be asked to prepare a catalog of the additional material conflicts of evidence 
which he has encountered in comparing the testimony of Mr. Lyle H. Munson 
with the prior testimony of Mr. John P. Davies, before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, 

It is my hope that the Department of Justice will make its own careful exami- 
nation of the matters called to the Department's attention by my letter of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952; and I would not wish either to suggest or imply that the Depart- 
ment rely entirely upon a memorandum prepared by a member of the Judiciary 
Committee staff, or that the Judiciary Committee is attempting to establish proof 
of the commission of an actionable offense. 

The question is: What is the opinion of the Department of Justice, on the 
basis of an examination of the testimony to which attention has been directed, 
in connection with all information otherwise available to the Department? 

Thanks for your prompt acknowldegement of my letter of February 21, and 
kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
PAT McCarran, Chairman 


EXHIbIT No. 1596G 
MarcH 12, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCARRAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 

My Dear SENATOR: I have received vour letter of February 2S, 1952, concern- 
ing the testimony of Mr. Lyle H. Munson and the prior testimony of Mr. John 
P. Davies, Jr.. given before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee 

As you will recall, I stated in my letter of February 27, 1952, that I would 
review the matter again in the light of Mr. Munson’s testimony based on the 
nformation presently available to the Department. A preliminary review has 
now been completed, in consequence of which it has been deemed appropriate to 
conduct further investigation predicated upon certain statements contained in 
M Munson’s testimony 
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When this investigation has been completed you may rest assured that I shall 
advise you concerning any further action which the Department feels is 
warranted. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. McINERNEY, 
issistant Attorney General. 


Mr. Morris. May I also put into the record at this time two tran 
scripts taken before this committee in executive session, of John VP. 
Davies, both of those have been transmitted to the Department of 
Justice, but 1 would like those introduced at this time as an exhibit, 
and may that bear the next consecutive exhibit number ? 

Senator Warkins. You want it actually printed in the record at 
this pont / It has been printed once, 

Mr. Morris. No: it has not, Mr. Chairman. ‘This is executive 
session testimony. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

Mr. Morris. | would like it introduced as an exhibit rather than 
made part of the public testimony, because we have no public testi 
mony here today other than this session. This is the executive sessions 
of August 8 and 10, 1951. 

Senator Warkins. They may be received as an exhibit and will be 
marked the next consecutive number. 

(The transcripts referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1397, 
IS97A." and are as follows:) 


Exuinir No, 1397 


| EXECUTIVE SESSION—CONFIDENTIAL } 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER INTERNAI 
Security LAWS, OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, August & 1951. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, Hon. Arthur V. Watkins, presiding. 

Present: Senators Watkins and Smith. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, 

Senator WATKINS. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Davies, do you solemnly swear that the testimony given in the matter 
now pending before the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Davies. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN PATON DAvies, Jr., Portcy PLANNING STAFF, UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATI i 


Mr. Morris. Would you give your name and address to the reporter? 

Mr. Davies. John Paton Davies, Jr., care of Department of State. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present position, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies. My present position is a member of the policy planning staff, 
State Department 

Mr. Morris. Do you specialize in any one division of that planning staff? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You do not specialize in Far Eastern affairs? 

Mr. Davies. No; because the planning staff operates as a unit and we deal 
with all areas 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Davies, have you recommended for employment with 
CIA fohn K. Fairbank? 
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Mr. Davies. This is a question, if it is what you are leading to, which is of 
a top secret classification, and it is one which very few people in the Government 
are clear to know about. 

It touches on an operation which is only slightly less sensitive than that of 
atomic energy. 

I, therefore, am not at liberty to talk about this subject without clearance 
from my superiors. 

Mr. Morris. We will make the record clear on it, Mr. Davies. 

Concerning John K, Fairbank, and you have answered as far as that is con- 
cerned, you are not at liberty to discuss it? 

Mr. Davies. The discussions regarding any recommendations I have made 
regarding the employment of persons in CIA. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I was going to ask you about John K. Fairbank, Wilma 
Fairbank, Anna Louise Strong, Agnes Smedley, Benjamin Schwartz, and Edgar 
Snow. 

It is your statement, Mr. Davies, that we will have to take this up with higher 
authorities in the State Department. 

Now, could you recommend who, particularly, we can take this up with? 

Mr. Davies. I would make a formal request to the Department. 

Mr. Morris. You cannot recommend any one particular person ? 

Mr. Daviges. I ecnn't, because this goes into the type of the operation 

Mr. Morris. Allright 

Mr. Davies. Iam sorry 

Mr. Morris. That is all right, Mr. Davies. We wanted to find out, and we 
figured you would be the best one to find out from 

Senator WATKINS. Does your same objection pertain to answering any ques- 
tions about any of these persons named, the same as with respect to the indi- 
vidual John Fairbank? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir; no objection to my answering any questions regarding 
them as persons 

Senator WATKINS. I understand he can answer with respect to the rest of 
them, except Fairbank. 

Mr. Davies. No, all of them. I can answer questions regarding them in gen- 
eral, but I can’t answer any questions regarding any alleged charges that I 
recommended the employment of any one. 

Mr. Morris. It is not a charge, Mr. Davies. I have seen a sworn statement 
to that effect It is our job here to look into things like that, and we decided 
the first person to ask would be you. 

Mr. Davies. Yes, 

Mr. Morris. You do know these people; do you not? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, I know all of those that you mentioned 

Mr. Morris. I mean, the fact that you know them 

Mr. Davies. That, of course, is no question 

Mr. Morrts. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Morris. Yes 

Senator Warkins. I fail to see that the fact of whether vou did or did not 
recommend them is such a question that you could not answer it. 

Mr. Davirs. I can’t answer without going into the nature of the operation. 

Senator WATKINS. Certainly, all he is asking you is whether you recommended 
the 8 

Mr. Davies. This statement I can make: I did not recommend the employ- 
ment of these: people to be placed on the CIA rolls as a regular part of the 
American Government, to be taken into the operation as such. 

Mr. Morris. You did not recommend them? 

Mr. Davies. I did not recommend them. 

Mr. Morris. Well, will you make that clearer? You are making a qualifica- 
tion, are you not? 

Mr. Davies. To go into it any further would be to intrude into the nature of 
the operation, which is a highly secret operation. 

Senator Smirnu. Have they been recommended by anybody? 

Mr. Davies. That I can’t answer, because I do not know. 

Senator SmiruH. Do you know these people yourself? 

Mr. Davies. I know these people, sir 

Senator Smirn. Do you know whether they are about to be employed in the 
State Department? 


Mir. Morris. It is in the CIA 
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Senator Sarru. That is not under the State Department? 

Mr. Morris. No. Mr. Davies is in the Planning Division of the State Depart- 
ment, and the statement is that he recommended the employment of these six 
people for a certain Classified project with CIA. 

Senator Smirn. That is the Central intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Now, without asking anything about the nature of the project, we would like 
to know if the statement, and there are two statements that I have seen, are 
true, that you have recommended them as personnel for this project. 

Mr. Davies. I have not recommended them for employment by the CIA as a 
part of the CIA operation, 

Senator Warkins. Have you recommended them for the CIA for any type of 
operation ? 

Mr. Davies. ‘To go into an explanation, sir-— 

Senator Warkins. Ido not ask you to explain. 

You understand what I mean. I am referring to any other operation of any 
kind. 

Mr. Davies. Not for employment by the CIA in any operation. You see, we 
are in the very complicated business of a highly classified type of operation. 

Senator Smiru. I know that, but it is just as important to us as it is to you, 
and it is just as important to the American people as it is to your Department, 
the way I see it. 

Now, are these people recommended for any position of that kind? I do not 
know whether vou use just technical words, or not. 

Mr. Davies. [I am trying to be helpful, you see, and give you as much as I can 
without transgressing security. 

Senator SMirH. Now, are those people in the employment now of any de- 
partment of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. Not so far as I know. 

Senator SMirH. Do you know each of these parties whose names have been 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiryu. You know all of them? 

Mr. Davies. T know all of them. 

Senator SMirH. Have you had contacts with them? 

Mr. Davies. I have had intermittent contacts with them; yes 

Senator SMITH. Are you having any contacts with them now of any kind of a 
governmental nature? 

Mr. DavVirs, No, sir. 

Senator SmitH. Do you have any plans to have any contacts with them, or 
they with the Governinent, in any capacity? 

Mr. DAvies. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have seen two official reports whieh relate the story that I have 
expressed 

Now, tell me this: Do you consider those people Communists, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. DAvirs. Well, they are people of a variety of points of view. 

Mr. Morris. lo vou consider John K. Fairbank a Communist ? 

Mr. DAviges. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you consider Wilma Fairbank a Communist? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Edgar Snow? 

Mr. Davies. Not to my knowledge 

Mr. Morris, Agnes Smedley? 

Mr. Davis. She is dead. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did vou consider her a Communist when you made the 
recommendations 4 

Mr. Davies. T made no recommendation of this type. 

Agnes Smedley I have always regarded as at least a fellow traveler and 
probably part of the agitation apparatus. 

Mr. Morris. And did vou consider her such in 1949? 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. Morris. And did you make that clear at the time? 

Mr. Davies. Make what clear? 

Mr. Morris. That you considered her as you just described her? 

Mr. Davies. There has never been any question in my discussions with Agnes 
Smedley as to what I regarded her as, which is, as I say, probably a part of the 


apparatus brit probably of the agitation side of it. 
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Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Davies, is it your testimony that, in 1949, you did not 
nake the statement that these people were not Communists? 

Mr. Davies. And I did not make the statement they were not Communist? 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that you did not make the statement that 
they were not Communists? . 

Mr. Davies. I never said that Mrs. Smedley was a Communist, or never 
denied, or never stated, that I did not regard Miss Smedley as not a Communist. 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember considering these people as a unit of six? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Morris. I mean, six people. 

Mr. Davies. Six people? 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember commenting and characterizing these six 
people, politically characterizing the six of them, and saying, “Whereas some 
people think they are Communists, they actually are not’? Do you remember 
making that statement? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Senator WATKINS. Or anything like it? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Senator WATKINS. I would like to ask you, you said you never recommended 
for employment of this type. Now, what did you mean by that? 

Senator SmiruH. I noticed that, too. 

Senator WaTkKiINns. What is the qualification for? That indicates that you 
may have recommended for something, but not of this type’ 

Mr. Davies. I did not recommend them for employment. 

Senator WarkKins. Of any kind? 

Mr. Davies. Any kind. 

Senator WATKINS. At any time or place? 

Mr. Davies. At any time or place. 

Senator WATKINS. Or to anybody? 

Mr. Davies. Or to anybody. 

Mr. Morris. Did you recommend for any purpose? 

Mr. Davies. We go then into the nature of this operation. 

Senator WATKINS. You could say whether you recommended them or did not 
recommend them. That is all we want to ask about. 

Mr. Davies. I think that pursuit on this, which can be clarified for you 
completely, should be conducted to my superiors, because I am not at liberty 
to go into any discussion which would help you out in any further examination 
of this type of operation. 

Senator Smiru. What we have asked here was just a simple question, 
whether or not you recommended these people for positions, and you said “of this 
type.” 

That excited my curiosity, as it did Senator Watkins’; what did you mean 
by limiting yourself to “this type’? 

Apparently vou did recommend them for some type of work. We are not 
asking you at the moment what kind of work that was. We are asking you 
whether or not that was a fact that you did recommend them for some type 
of work. 

That is not giving away any secrets, except the secret that vou may have 
recommended them. 

Mr. Davies. That, from my superiors, would be no secret, because they can 
discuss that 

Senator SMITH. I know, but we are trying to find out about these things. That 
is What we are constituted for. We are not going to get this from your superiors, 
if they already know it, but we just asked you a very simple question: 

Now, did you recommend them ? 

Mr. DAvirs. But to answer intelligently, so that you would understand the 
answer completely, would be to have to go into the nature of this. 

Senator SMITH. You can say yes or no, “T did,” or “I didn’t.” 

Then, if you wish to enlarge or explain, if you say “I did,” then I can see how 
you might wish to go further and say, “Here is the reason I did,” or “Here is 
what they do.” 

We are not asking you that at the moment. We are asking you now for the 


yes or no answer. 
Did you recommend them for anybody? 
Mr. Davies. Well, hypothetically, let us put it this way: Supposing—and this 
is completely hypothetical—I were to have recommended the employment of 
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somebody as a double agent, and then I was charged with having recommended 
somebody who was known to have belonged in the other camp from us. 

The fact that I recommended the employment of a person as a double agent 
would be perfectly legitimate, and would be in the national interest of this 
country. 

But if I can only reply to questions on this, “yes, I suggested the utilization, 
not the employment, but the employment of so and so as a double agent”—— 

Senator SMirH. Well, there is no suggestion here that we are going to require 
you to stop at answering “yes” or “no.” We have asked you a simple question. 
The answer is either “Yes” or “No.” You did or you did not. That is simple. 

If you did, there is no reason, so far as I know, from our standpoint, why we 
would not give you full opportunity as to why you did, because it might com- 
pletely exonerate you even if there had been anything wrong in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Daviks. Well, I can’t answer it. 

Senator WATKINS. You can answer the first question; but, if you cannot 
answer the next one—if there should be a next one—that would be one of the 
matters that we can consider as to whether we ought to require you to answer 
it or not. 

If it should be highly classified, and somebody else ought to answer it, all 
right. We can bring somebody else in. But I think you ought to answer 
the question whether you did or did not recommend those people. 

Mr. Davies. It can't be answered without leading right into this other ques 
tion. 

Senator WATKINS. I know; but, if it goes that far, that is one of those things. 
I do not think it is revealing any secrets or not, Whether you did or did not. 

Not only that, but this is an executive session, sir. 

Mr. Davies. I realize that. Sut this is more than top secret. I mean, it is 
highly classified, this whole business. 

Senator WATKINS. Personally, I do not want to press you to revealing any top- 
classified secrets that you are under obligation not to reveal. 

Mr. Davies. I am under strict obligations not to. 

Senator WATKINS. But I cannot understand how on earth the question that 
has been propounded to you, about the recommendation of these people, could 
possibly be that kind of secret. 

Senator SMirtH. Apparently what Mr. Davies is worried about is if he says 
“Yes,” which is a manifested answer to my mind—if you say “Yes” to that 
then you feel that that standing alone might be prejudicial to you without 
an explanation, and you do not feel that vou can give an explanation. 

Mr. Davies. I can’t give the explanation. 

Senator SMitH. The point about this, to my mind, there is no reason why: 
but, if he answers “Yes” and then wishes to consult his superiors and get either 
permission or the reason why he cannot answer the rest of the questions, that 
would be perfectly all right. I do not wish to press him. 

Mr. Davies. It leaves the story half told, and me completely on the spot. 

Mr. Morris. I was just asking your individual opinion of these people. You 
considered John Fairbank not to be a Communist ? 

Mr. DaAvirs. So far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. Wilma Fairbank? 

Mr. Davies. Not so far as I know 

Mr. Morris. How about Benjamin Schwartz’? 

Mr. DAVIES. So far as | know, not a Communist 

Mr. Morris. And Anna Louise Strong’ 

Mr. DavikEs. At least a fellow traveler, and maybe a part of the apparatus 

Mr. Morris. Edgar Snow? 

Mr. DAvies. I don’t know well enough to really have a detinite opinion 

Mr. Morris. And, finally, Agnes Smedley *? 

Mr. Davies. I answered that as certainly a part of the apparatus. 

Senator SMirn. She is dead. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

You see, there are people of very different types: at least, they seem to me so 

Senator WATKINS. How about Mrs. Agnes Smedley? When did you first 
come to the conciusion that she was a member of the apparatus, or at least con- 
nected with it? 

Mr. Davies. From the very beginning of the time I knew her 

Senator WatkKINsS. How long ago was that? 
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Mr. Davies. In 1988, when she was working with, and intimately identified 
with, the Chinese Communist delegation in Hangkow, which at that time was 
part of the United Front government in Hangkow. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Davies, the statements that I alluded to as having been read 
contained a report that, when the objection was raised, some of these people 
were Communists. You made the assertion that they certainly were not; they 
were just people who were extremely politically sophisticated. 

Mr. Davies. That is untrue, 

Mr. Morris. You never interposed an objection to a statement that any one 
of these people was a Communist? 

Mr. Davisrs. No. 

Mr. Morris. Interposing an objection on your part would have been a defense 
of them. 

Mr. Davies. The statement that you gave me is, of course, as given to you, a 
fabrication. 

Mr. Morris. I am not holding the statement. I am telling you what it was. 

Mr. Davies. But, had they asked me did I think that Fairbank was a Com- 
munist, I would have given them the answer that I gave you. If they asked me 
about any of the others, I would have given the answers I gave you, because that 
was my feeling. 

Senator SMIrH. You would have given the answer at that time and you still 
would have given the answer, to your own knowledge? 

Mr. Davigs. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is all, Senator. 

I told Mr. Davies that we were just going to ask him about one thing. It was 
just that one thing that had come under our scrutiny, and we wanted to ask him 
about it. 

Senator SmirH. You are talking about here, if you answered the question and 
then explained why, gave the reasons why you answered that way, that you would 
be disclosing top-secret information as to present conditions? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. As to current conditions? 

Mr. DAvies. As an operation as a whole, 

Senator SMITH. You mean an operation that started in 1949? 

Mr. Davies. Well, I shouldn't say when it started, either. 

Senator SMirH. Back at the time that this question was raised, and continuing 
on up to now? 

Mr. Davirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Senator SmirH. I think, Mr. Morris, that certainly none of us want to ask Mr. 
Davies to do something that he should not do. I think we might have the record 
made and have the chairman and members look it over and see if they want to 
pursue the matter further. 

Senator WATKINS. I feel the same way about it, but I still feel that he could 
have answered “Yes” or “No.” 

Senator SmMitH. He would have answered “Yes” to my satisfaction, because if 
he answered “No” that would have been a complete answer to the whole thing. 

Mr. Morris. And you made a distinction between utilization and employment. 

Mr. Davies. Exactly, a very important distinction. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Senator WATKINS. He said “employment of this type.” 

When you said you had not, as I understood it, recommended for employment 
of this type, you did not mean to say that you did not recommend them to be 
employed? 

Mr. Davies. I will say that I made no recommendation that they be employed 
and put on the CTA rolls and become part of the CIA operation. 

Senator Smiru. He is apparently drawing‘a distinction between “employment” 
in the general acceptation of the word and using somebody in a particular en- 
deavor, maybe for compensation and maybe not. I think that is what he has 
in mind. 

You have not said that, but that is what I believe you have in mind. 

Senator Warktins. That is a play on words, but it indicated something to me 
that there has been, apparently, a recommendation of employment at some time, 

Senator SmivuH. [I think it indicates mysteriousness, myself. 

Mr. Davies. It is a mysterious operation. 

Iam sorry [T could not be of more help in this thing, but you understand. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you for coming down, Mr. Davies. 
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(Thereupon, at 10:25 a. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT AND OTHER INTERNAI 
SECURITY LAWS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, August 10, 1951. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11:30 
presiding 
resent: Senator Smith. 


a. m., Hon. Willis Smith 


Also present: J. G. Sourwine, committee counsel; and Robert 
mittee counsel, 
Senator SmMirrH, Come to order, please 


Morris, subeom- 


I! understand that this morning we have present to testify Mr. John P. Davies. 
Mr. Davies, will you stand and be sworn? 


Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall give in this proceeding 


before the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 


shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Davies. I do, sir. 


























TESTIMONY OF JOHN P. Davies, Poticy PLANNING DIvISION, UNITED 


STATES 
DePARTMENT OF STATE 





Mr. Sourwine. In order that this record may be full and complete, I respect- 
fully su.gest that we insert at this point a copy of Senate Resolution 336, Lighty- 
first Congress, second session, which is the basic authority for the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee 

Senator SMitH. Very well, that will be inserted. 
(S. Res. 366 follows :) 





[S. Res. 366, 81st Cong., 2d sess. ] 











RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Congress from time to time has enacted laws designed to protect 
the internal security of the United States from acts of espionage and sabotuge 
and from intiltration by persons who seek to overthrow the Governiuent of the 
United States by force and violence ; and 

Whereas those who seek to evade such laws or to violate them with impunity 
constantly seek to devise and do devise clever and evasive means and tactics 
for such | urposes: and 

Whereas ugents and dupes of the world Communist conspiracy have been and 
are engaged in activities (including the origination and dissemination of 
propaganda) designed and intended to bring such protective laws into disrepute 

or disfavor and to hamper or prevent eifective administration and enforcement 
thereof; and 

Whereas it is vital to the internal security of the United States that the Congress 
maintain a continuous surveillance over the problems presented by such 
activity and threatened activity and over the administration and enforcement 
of such laws: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly 

committee thereof, is authorized and directed to make a co 

study and investigation of (1) the administration, operat 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950; (2) the administration, operation, and 
enforcement of other laws relating to espionage, sabotage, and the protection 
ot the internal security of the United States: and (3) the extent, nature, and 
effects of s! bversive activities in the United States, its Kerrit 
including, but not limited to, espionage, sabotage, and infi 


author:zed sub 
miplete and continuing 


on, and entorcelent 


ories and possossions, 
tration by pers ns who 
are or tiay be under the domination of the foreign government or 
controlling the world Conimunist movement or any other inoveiment seeking 
overthrow the Government of the United States bj 


organizations 


force and violence, 






SSoth be pt. 14 
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Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Senate, to hold such hearings, to require by 
subpenas or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, and, within the amount appropriated 
therefor, to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphie services to report hearings of the committee or subcommittee shall not 
be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. Subpenas shall be issued by the 
chairman of the committee or the subcommittee, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman. 

A majority of the members of the committee, or duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, except that 
a lesser number to be fixed by the committee, or by such subcommittee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of administering oaths and taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 3. The committee, or duly authorized subcommittee, shall have power to 
employ and fix the compensation of such officers, experts, and employees as it 
deems necessary in the performance of its duties, and is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and personnel of the various departments 
and agencies of the Government to the extent that such services, information, 
facilities, and personnel, in the opinion of the heads of such departments and 
agencies, can be furnished without undue interference with the performance of 
the work and duties of such departments and agencies. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $10,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee on or before January 31, 1951. 

Mr. SourwWINeE. I believe it would also be well to insert Senate Resolution 7, 
tighty-second Congress, first session, which is the resolution continuing the au- 
thority of the subcommittee. 

Senator SMITH. Very well; it is so ordered. 

(S. Res. 7 is as follows :) 


[S. Res. 7, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the limitation of expenditures under S. Res. 366, Eighty- 
first Congress, relating to the internal security of the United States, agreed to 
December 21, 1950, is hereby increased by $75,000, and such sum together with 
any unexpended balance of the sum previously authorized to be expended under 
such resolution shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee and covering obligations 
incurred under such resolution on or before January 31, 1952. 


Mr. Sourwine. I should like also to insert at this point the minutes of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee for Thursday, January 18, 1951, being that 
portion of the minutes which show the subcommittee approval of a resolution 
with regard to the quorum of the subcommittee. 

Senator SmMiru. Very well, it is so ordered. 

(The minutes referred to follow :) 

“The chairman laid before the subcommittee the following resolution: 

“Resolved by the special subcommittee appointed to investigate the adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and other internal security laws under Sen- 
ate Resolution 366 (81st Cong.) of the Committee on the Judiciary, That pur- 
suant to subsection (8) of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate (S. Res, 180, Sist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) a quorum 
of the subcommittee for the purpose of taking sworn testimony shall consist 
of one Senator of said subcommittee. 

“On motion of Senator Ferguson, there being no objection, the above resolution 
was adopted.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Davies, you have testified before this committee in execu- 
tive session on August 8, have you not? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. At that time, Mr. Davies, certain questions were asked you 
which you felt you could not answer, before, because they referred to a matter 
which, in your opinion, was of a higher classification than top secret; is that 
correct? 
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Mr. Davies. It is at least top secret. It is one of the higher categories of 
top secret. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you explain for the record, Mr. Davies, what the classi- 
fications are which are higher than top secret? 

Mr. Davies. There are some categories, I believe, which I think it would be 
a violation of security to name, which affect certain operations. 

Mr. Sourwine. You understand that this is an executive session of a com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And is it your understanding that it is a violation of security 
to discuss with this committee in executive session and in response to inquiries 
classified material? 

Mr. Davies. Certainly, of top-secret classification. 

Mr. Sourwine. You feel, then, that it would be a violation of security to state 
to this committee on this record what classifications may exist higher than top 
secret? 

Mr. Davies. I think that information is available to the committee. 

Mr. SourwIneE. I do too, Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Davies. And I do not know whether those classifications are, themselves, 
classified material, and therefore—— 

Mr. SourwineE. Not knowing that they are classified material, sir, on what 
basis did you previously refuse to discuss it with the committee? 

Mr. Davies. The matter simply of identification of classifications? 

Mr. SourwiNe. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. Because I can only identify them by relating them to the opera- 
tion which they cover. 

Mr. SourwIne. I respectfully submit, sir, that you may not mean that answer 
to stand just the way you gave it. 

Would you read that answer back, Mr. Reporter? 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you mean to say, Mr. Davies, that the only way you ean 
identify the various levels of classified material is by relating to the material 
itself? 

Mr. Davtes. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. SourwIne. I am sure you have. 

Mr. Davies. I was talking only about the top level of top secret. 

Mr. SourwINe. I am at the present time dealing only with the question of 
the method and degree of classification. I am seeking to establish for the record 
your familiarity with classified material, the way in which it is classified, and 
the relative importance of it. I think that question has become germane be- 
cause of the problem that has arisen. 

Mr. DAvigEs. I am sorry; I misunderstood. 

Mr. SourRWINE, I am sure you did. 

To rephrase the question: Would you tell the committee what the degrees of 
classification of classified material are? 

Mr. Davies. Restricted is the lowest, confidential, secret, and top secret. 

Mr. SourRWINE. Yes. And what comes above top secret? 

Mr. Davies. There are classifications within top secret of certain material 
which has its own identification in the top-secret category 

Mr. Sourwine. Is the existence of such classifications within the top-secret 
classification itself a top secret? 

Mr. Davies. I think so, because the identification of it uses a code name which 
is associated only with that particular operation 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever hear of the classification of “Top secret ultra’? 

Mr. Davies. Yes: that is one. 

Mr. Morris. That does not involve a code name, does it? 

Mr. DAvies. No; that doesn’t involve a code name. 

Mr. SourWINne. Did you ever hear of the classification : ‘Top secret, eyes only” ? 

Mr. DAvies. Yes. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Does that involve a code name? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is one of the subclassifications of top secret, isn’t it? 

Mr. Davies. Eyes only, as I understand it, is not a security classification, but 
a distribution classification. 

Senator SMITH. A what? 

Mr. Davies. A distribution, as to whom it goes to. 
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Mr. SourwWINe. Top secret ultra is a security classification? 

Mr. DAvies. I should say so. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Now, what authority do you have to classify material in the 
State Department, sir? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t have any authority in myself to classify material; I am 
not in a top-secret office. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Do you have any authority to classify any material at any of 
the levels of Classification * 

Mr. Davies. | believe that I have authority to classify up to top secret. 

Mr. SourWINeE. Have you exercised that authority on occasions in the past? 

Mr. Davies. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever attempted to exercise the authority to classify 
some material or matter as top secret? 

Mr. Davies. Yes: but subject, of course, to the approval of that classification, 
which is the procedure. 

Mr. SourwWiNe. Do you mean you have only made recommendations for that 
classification? 

Mr. DaAvirs. Yes. I mark it top secret and it carries on. 

Mr. SourWInE. Was that material which you had originated? 

Mr. DAvirs. Yes, some of it—entirely what I had originated, yes. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Did you ever classify anyone else’s material as top secret? 

Mr. Davies. Not that I recall. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Or any higher classification than top secret? 

Mr. Davies. Not that I recall. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you have any authority with regard to classification of ma- 
terial outside the State Department? 

Mr. Davikes. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. YOu do not attempt to classify or pass on the classification of 
material at the Department of Justice or the CIA or Military Intelligence? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir. 

Mr. SourwiNeE, Now, is it true, then, that material which is not originated 
by you, in order to be top secret, in your understanding, must have come to you 
from one of your superiors in the Department with the top-secret classification ? 

Mr. Davies. That is, written material; yes. 

Mr. SourwiIne. All right, sir. 

Now, for the moment I would like to take a slightly different line of inquiry, 
and I would like to ask you some questions with regard to your knowledge of an 
acquaintanceship with certain persons, 

Some of this will be repetitive of testimony which you gave day before yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwINe. Speaking now of Mr. Benjamin K. Schwartz, do you know Mr. 
Schwartz? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Davies. Since 1948 or 1949. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall how you met him? 

Mr. Daviss. I am sorry; 1 don’t recall the precise circumstances under which 
I met him. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you seen him on subsequent occasions? 

Mr. Davies. I have seen him, roughly, I should say, three or four times. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Do you recall any of those occasions? 

Mr. Davies. I recall two of the occasions. I cannot give you the date beyond 
saying that the most recent one, I believe, was either late last year or early this 
year, and the previous one, I think, was some time in 1950. 

Mr. SourwiNe. ,Would you tell us something about the nature of those occa- 
sions? 

Mr. Davies. A most recent occasion was when I had lunch with him and an 
American businessman by the name of Hartmann, I believe it is, who is a repre 
sentative of Cornell Bros., in San Francisco. 

Others present were Mr. C. I. Marshall, of the policy planning staff, and Mr. 
Kenneth Krentz, policy planning staff. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you tell us what the purpose of the meeting was, sir? 
Was it social? 

Mr. Davies. It was a casual get-together. He happened to be in town. He 
joined a luncheon that we had arranged with Hartmann. 

Mr. SourWiNe. Did Hartinann bring him in to the luncheon? 
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Mr. Davies. No; I invited him in to the luncheon. 

Mr. Sourw1ine. How did you invite him? 

Mr. Davies. Pardon? 

Mr. SourW1NE. How did you invite him? By telephone? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t recall whether I invited him by telephone or whether— 
we had made a previous arrangement for lunch, 

Mr. Sourwineé. You had made a previous arrangement? 

Mr. Davies. I mean, as a matter of an hour or so. I had seen him in the 
halls, or Some such thing, and had then said, “Come to lunch with us, because 
we are having lunch.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Does he work within the Department? 

Mr. Davies. Not that I know of. He was down from Harvard, where he was a 
research fellow, or maybe now on the faculty 

Mr. SourwWIiNe. Does he come to Washington frequently ? 

Mr. Davies. I do not believe that he does, 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you see him when he does come to Washington? 

Mr. Davies. He may have come on occasions that I have not seen him. 

As I say 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you usually know when he comes to Washington? Does 
he look you up, or call you? 

Mr. Davies. No—well, I don’t know. As I say, all I know is that on two 
occasions, either 1950 or 1951 I saw him. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did I understand you to say on the occasion of this luncheon 
which was in 1951 with Mr. Hartman and the others, you were not sure whether 
you had invited him by telephone or whether you had met him in the hall’ 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, if you had wanted to invite him by telephone, where 
would you have called? 

Mr. Davies. He may have called me. I would not have known where to have 
called him, 

Mr. Sourwine. You don't recall whether he called you or not: 

Mr. Davies. Or whether I met him in the hall and said “Come to 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall what was discussed at the lunches 

Mr. Davies. Yes; in general terms, 

Mr. SouRWINE. Could you tell the committee? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; with pleasure. 

I asked Schwartz what he had dug up in his studies of the Chinese Com 
munists 

I might say parenthetically here that Schwartz is one of the most—has made 
one of the most extensive studies of Chinese Communists’ docu ts, history, 
and so forth, from original sources—which is very unusual—because he works 
in Chinese, Japanese, and the Russian languages, which is quite 

Mr. Morris. Is that at Harvard University? 

Mr. Davies. It is Harvard. He is one of the really 
subiect. That is the end of my parenthetical comment 
subject. 

Mr. SourWINE. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. I was very interested in the strategy and the tactics which wer 
being used by the Chinese Communists in NKorea at that time. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was in what month? 

Mr. Davies. This must have been at the time of the Chinese offensi. 
big Chinese offensive in North Korea 

Mr. SourWINE. Can you recall the month, with that refreshment ? 

Mr. Davirs. Let’s see. That must have been in the winter or early spring that 
this luncheon took place. 

Mr. SourwWine. That is some time between January and the end of April of this 
vear? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwiNe. You cannot place it any closer than that? 

Mr. Davirs. I couldn't place it, because it was some time after the offensive, 
and I have been wondering about the strategy that was used, particularly the 
question of the human sea tactics which the Chinese Communists have talked 
a great deal about. 

I queried Schwartz as to what he had discovered in his readings and research 
on the subject and he said there was, of course, a great deal of material on it 
This was of considerable interest to us, because IT had not had much suecess with 
our research people in getting translated material on the strategic thinking of 
the Chinese Communists 
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It is strongly influenced by Clausewitz and is also influenced by Lenin, who, 
as you know, is influenced by Clausewitz in his military thinking, and therefore, 
Schwartz was a very interesting check point. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you find that the other members of the State Department 
staff who were with you at the luncheon were also interested in what he had 
to say? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, certainly, and so was Hartmann, of course, who is an Ameri- 
can businessman, who knows the Far East very well. He is a very exp:rienced 
man. He thought it was very interesting. 

Mr. Morris. Is Schwartz interested with John K. Fairbank at Harvard? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t know whether he is formally connected with him or not. 
I don’t know whether he is now. He was connected with Fairbank when doing 
his Chinese study. 

Mr. Mornts. Do you mean in Hawaii? 

Mr. Davies. No, at Harvard, when he was doing his graduate work, and taking 
bis doctorates. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know whether Schwartz worked with Fairbank during 
the war? 

Mr. Davies. He was in Military Intelligence during the war. 

Mr. SourwineE. Schwartz was? 

Mr. Davies. Schwartz was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall, now that you have been thinking about the sub- 
ject of Mr. Schwartz for some few minutes, perchance who it was that introduced 
you, or how you happened to meet him? 

Mr. Davies. It was probably Fairbank, because Fairbank considered him one 
of the bright boys on the subjeet—— 

Mr. Sourwinr. Did he bring him in to see you, perhaps? 

Mr. Davies. Who had these extraordinary qualifications. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he perhaps bring him in to see you? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t know whether he sent: him down with a note or told him 
to call me when he came to Washington, or whether I may have seen him on a 
trip that I made up to Harvard in, let’s see, I think that was 1947. 

Mr. SourwIne. If you will pardon us; I want to be sure the record is straight. 
I realize we are going backward and forward over your recollection. 

I understood that you had testified earlier that you had only known Schwartz 
since 1949. Are you saying now that there is a possibility that you might have 
met him in 1947? It is possible I misunderstood you, of course. 

Mr. Davirs. Now that I think back to my trip to Harvard, I may have known 
him since 1947. I would like to make that correction. 

Mr. SourwiInr. Yes 

Mr. Davies. It is possible. 

Mr. Morris. What was Schwartz doing at Harvard at that time? 

Mr. Davies. He was working, must have been working on his doctorate, or 
mavbe his M. A., IT don't know. 

Mr. Morris. Was Mr. Fairbank present at that time? 

Mr. Davirs. At the time he was at Harvard, yes. 

Mr. Morris. So they were together in 1947? 

Mr. Davies. If I met Schwartz then, Fairbank was at Harvard in 1947. 

Mr. Sourwtne. TI think the witness has testified, Mr. Morris, that he either 
was introduced to Schwartz by Fairbank at Harvard in 1947 or that Fairbank 
sent Schwartz to him in Washington, either with a note or telling him to call 
him. 

It isin one of those two alternatives, is that right, sir? 

Mr. Davies. I think so. 

Mr. SourwiNe. You bave already partially answered this question, sir, but 
will you expand as much as necessary to complete the answer to the question, to 
wit: What do you know of Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Davtes. I know him through some of his writings, which T have seen in 
the mimeographie form, sent down by the Cluckhorn Russian Institute, at Har- 
vard. They mimeographed some of his papers. I know him from his writings, 
which are considered very scholarly—rather dry—but a thorough study of the 
early period of the Chinese Communists, which is the period he is interested in. 

As a person. he struck me as a shy, rather professorial, very dispassionate 
individval. That is about all. 

Mr. Sourwtnr. You have referred to one of the instances on which you met 
him, that is in 1951. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 
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Mr. Sourwine. You said you could recall at least one other of the three or 
four. Would you tell us about that other one? 

Mr. Davies. It was an instance in, I should say it was 1950 or 1949. This was 
at a period when he was trying to make up his mind whether to go on with 
teaching or to go into some Government job, research, or something like that; 
and we discussed the pros and cons of it in informal terms. It was, I believe, 
a visit to my office, 

Mr. Sourwine&. Would you say he had come to you for advice? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; he had come to consult me as to what he should do. 

Mr. SourwIne. You knew him fairly well then, at that time? 

Mr. Davies. Not particularly well, but I was one of the few people in Govern- 
ment that he knew, you see? 

Mr. SourwIne. I see. 

Mr. Davies. And I must say that I could have recommended Government 
service to him very highly. 

Mr. Sourwineé. You knew him well enough to know what his circle of acquaint- 
anceship was in Government at that time? 

Mr. Davies. I knew some of the people that he knew, amongst the research 
people. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, you apparently knew him well enough to know he didn’t 
know very many people in Government? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. That connotes a very good acquaintanceship with his circle 
of acquaintances, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Davies. No; because he told me he knew only so and so and so and so, 
a few people in our research shop who were doing research parallel to his, but 
in Government. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did you advise him to do? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t like to give people advice about going into the Government 
or staying out of the Government. I think they have to make that bitter choice 
themselves. 

Mr. Sourwine. You then refused to advise him? 

Mr. Davies. I certainly did. Thereby the Government loses many good people, 
too. 

Mr. SourwIne. I had thought perhaps because of your earlier answer that you 
could not advise him very strongly to come into the Government, or words to 
that effect, that you had expressed that view to him? 

Mr. Davtes. I don’t recall whether I expressed it explictly. I said I thought 
his considerable talents could be used in the Government. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Pardon me. May we suspend for a moment? 

Senator SmMituH. Yes. We will take a short recess. 

(At this point a short recess was taken, after which the hearing was resumed.) 

Senator SmMirH. We will reconvene. You may proceed, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. I believe you have now told us in substance what you know 
of that earlier meeting. Do you recali any other meeting that you had with 
Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Davies. Not in definite terms. I think that I saw him on another trip 
that he made to Washington, 

Mr. SourwIne. Before or after the occasion on which he had asked your advice? 

Mr. Davies. Well, I am not sure whether it was before or after. It was on 
one side or the other. 

Mr. SourwineE. You must have seen him before that occasion on which he 
asked your advice or he would not have come to you for that purpose. 

Mr. }DAvies. That is right; so it was presumably before. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you place the time of the occasion when he came to see 
you at your office and asked your advice with regard to his career? 

Mr. Davies. I believe that I recollected it was some time in 1950. 

Mr. SourwIneE. Well, you had already stated, I think, that it Was in 1947 that 
you first met him. 

Mr. Davies. Yes: I may have met him in 1947. 

Mr. SourWINE. How much later might it have been? 

Mr. Davies. It might have been 1948 or 1949 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it your statement that you cannot recall whether you met 
him in 1947 or 1948 or 1949? 

Mr. Davies. When I first met him, I cannot recall whether it was 1947 or 
1948 or 1949. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Is it also your statement, however, that on the occasion when 
you did meet him it was either through introduction by Mr. Fairbank at Harvard, 
or through a contact arranged by Mr. Fairbank here in Washington? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, is it your statement that at this time you do not recall 
any other occasions on which you met Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Davies. Any other than 

Mr. Sourwiner. Than the two with regard to which you have testified, and 
the original meeting, concerning which you have not testified, except that there 
was such a meeting? 

Mr. Davies. I do not recall any others. ‘There may have been others. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it your statement: that you did not make a practice of 
meeting with him, that there were no frequent associations with him, or fre- 
quent meetings? 

Mr. Davies. Certainly. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that your statement? 

Mr. DavikEs. That is my statement 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall any occasions when you originated a communi- 
cation with him? 

Mr. Davirs. I do not recall any such instance, but I may well have written 
to him and asked him if he was coming to Washington 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you think it possible you might have written to him more 
than once? 

Mr. Davies. I might have written to him more than once. I might have written 
to him twice. If I wrote at all, I don’t think it was more than perhaps twice. 

Mr. SourwiNe. You did not then carry on a correspondence with him; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Davies. I did not carry on anything that might be generally termed a 
correspondence 

Mr. Sourwine. Could you say how many letters you might have received from 
him? 

Mr. Davies. I doubt that I received more than one or two letters from him, 
perhaps informing me that he was coming to Washington 

Mr. Sovurwine. Do you remember receiving any particular letters from him? 

Mr. IdAvirs. No: I don’t reeall any 

Mr, Sourwiner. Do you remember that you did receive certain letters from him? 

Mr. Davies. No: I don’t remember that, but I may well have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember that you did write letters to him on one or 
more occasions? 

Mr. Davies. That, I can't be sure of, but T would not exclude that I had. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you know whether you ever telephoned him? 

Mr. Davirs. I don’t think I have ever telephoned him. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall whether he ever telephoned you? 

Mr. Davies. Oh, ves; Lam sure he must have telephoned to me. 

Mr. SourWINE. Would that be on several occasions? 

Mr. Davies. Yes: that would probably be on one or two occasions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were those occasions when he had come to Washington, and 
wanted to let you know that he was here? 

Mr. DAvres. I should say that there would be such occasions. 

Mr. Sourwine. When he made those calls, was it in the nature of putting him- 
self at your disposal or in the nature of asking for an opportunity to see you? 

Mr. DAv'Es. Asking for an opportunity to see me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall what he wanted, on any of those occasions? 

Mr. Davies. Not otherwise than as I have previously testified. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Do you recall whether you ever sent him any telegrams or 
cables? 

Mr. DAvies. No: I do not recall any telegrams to him 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean that you did not send him any telegrams? 

Mr. Davies. I did not, so far as I recall, send him any telegrams. 

Mr. Sourwinr. D'd he ever send you any telegrams or cables? 

Mr. DAvies. Not so far as I recall. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Did you have a question, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Other than the occasion on which you all had luncheon, with 
regard to which vou have testified, in the early months of 1951, is that correct? 

Mr, Davies. Yes; I would say early in 1951 
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Mr. SouRWINE. Other than that occasion, do you 
with Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. DAvies. No; I do not. 

Mr. SourRWINE. Other than the occasion concerning which you have testified, 
in 1950, that is, the occasion in 1950 concerning which you have testified, 
Which occasion he asked your advice with regard t 

Mr. DAvigs. Yes, 

Mr. S-URWINE, Have you ever discussed with him his employment or possible 
emnployment in the Government? 

Mr. Davies. I may have discussed it with him on the f 
met him, or if there was still another occasion, I might } 
that t me. We have established a total of three meetings, I believe. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Yes: that is right 

Mr. Davies. And I said, I do not exclude that there may have 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes; it is your memory that when he first 
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employment in the Government was discussed ? 
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Mr. Davies. That may well have been discussed at that time, because he was 
looking forward to what he would do after the conclusion of his studi 





Mr. Sourwiner. That was in 1947? 

Mr. DAvies. Either 1947 or 1948 or 1949 

Mr. SourwINneE. Yes; some time prior to the end of 19497 
Mr. DAVties. Yes. 











Mr. SouRWINE. You discussed with him the question of employment in the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. DAvigs. Yes. 

Mr. SourWINE. Did he at that time ask you to assist him in any way 

Mr. Davies. I don’t think so, because he had not, vou see, nade up his mind. 





Mr. SourWIne. Did Mr. Fairbank ask you to assist him in any way? 


Mr. Davies. Fairbank initially, of Course, was very anxious f 
academic life and to go on and continue his st 






udies and then teach 

Later—This must have been the end of 1950 or early 1951, when 
question of Schwartz being called back into military service agvain—Fairbanl 
felt that his considerable talents should not be overlo« 


going back into military service he should he in some 








capacity where his expe1 
ence and his training would be of use, or that, as an alternative, he micht be 
placed in some other Government service; for example, the State Department, 


in the research field 







Mr. SourwiNe. Mr. Fairbank told you that that is the way he felt about it‘ 
Mr. Davies. That was his thourht 
Mr. Sourwiner. He told you that that was his though 

Mr. Davies. Yes And a third alternative was that Sehwartz cont 


Harvard in the Russian Institute, but do work which could | 










er ¢ ered as 
contributine to the national interest, and thereby his draft be defer 
Mr. SourwiIne. This was in what year? 
Mr. Davies. This was last year I remember that convers: 


Mr, SourwiNer. Incidentally, is it Dr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Davies. He is a doctor now; vé 

Mr. Sourwine. Doctor of what—philosophy ? 

Mr. Davies. I suppose Ph. ID 

Mr. Souawine. Do you know when he got that degrees 

Mr. Davies. I think in 1949 or 1950. 

Mr. Sourwirne. 1949 or 1950. Over what period was Dr. Schwartz connected 
with tho Russian Institute at Harvard 

Mr. Davies. I can't answer that definitely, but IT would 
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sav that the Russian 
Institute began to use his services as a consultant, or take his papers and publish 
his papers, shortly after they were established, which I think was in 1947 or 
1948 

Mr. SourwIne. How did yeu learn that, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies. I know Cluckhorn, and I see the Russian Institute stuf It 
sent down to me by Cluckhorn 

Mr. Scurwine. They used his papers, then, as early as that, and identified 
them as his? 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. SourwiNne. I see 












Mr. Davies. They were mimeographed; T don’t think they were printed, 
Monographs, with his name, and the heading at the top “Russian Institute” 
Mr. Sourwitne. Is he still associated with the Russian Institute? 
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Mr. Davies. I don't know what he is doing now. 

Mr. SourwiNe. When is the last that you heard of him or from him? 

Mr. DavikEs. The last I heard of him was this luncheon that we had, and I 
have heard, so far as I can recall, nothing since that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he ever serve in any consultant capacity with the De- 
partment of State, or any agency of the Department of State? 

Mr. Davies. That I cannot answer definitely. I think he came down on con- 
sultation at one time, whether formally or informally, I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he ever serve you in a consultant capacity? 

Mr. DAvirs. No; certainly not formally. I was interested in what he was 
writing, to see it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever tell him that you had recommended him or were 
going to recommend him for any position in which he could serve his Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Davies. In one of the earlier contacts—that is, perhaps the first one; or, 
if there was a fourth, in the early period—I told him, as I have indicated here, 
that I thought his considerable talents should be turned to use by this Govy- 
ernment, and I said that I would want to explore on my own the possibilities 
of where he might be utilized, but gave him no indication. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you tell him that you had made any specific recommenda- 
ms, or that you would? 

Mr. Davies. Oh, no. 

Mr. SourwWiNe. Did you subsequently explore the possibilities of his utiliza- 
on in Government ? 

Mr. Davirs. I did, in the Department, I did. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. In research, and in connection with the question, which raises 
this whole situation. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I am not sure that I know just what you mean by that. Would 
you expand on that answer a little, if you please? 

Mr. Davies. On the question of whether or not he might be utilized in a 
clandestine operation. ' 

Mr. ScurwINe. Did you ever discuss with him the possibility of his utilization 
in a clandestine operation? 

Mr. Davies. No: certainly not. 

Mr. SourwINneE, Not ever, at any time? 

Mr. Davies. Certainly not. 

Mr. ScurwIne. Did you ever make a recommendation that he be used in a 
clandestine operation? 

Mr. Davies. This is where I came in. 

Mr. Sourw1ng. Mr. Davies, the term “clandestine operation” is sufficiently 
broad that it does not connote anything particularly classified. 

Mr. Davies. I considered and suggested his utilization. 

Mr. Sourwine. You considered and suggested his utilization? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. In a clandestine operation? 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. Sourwine. Did anyone else in the State Department ever suggest to you 
the utilization of Dr. Schwartz in a clandestine operation? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did any of your superiors in the State Department ever direct 
you to make a recommendation to any other agency with regard to the employ- 
ment of Dr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Davies. Insofar as I made any suggestions of this character, they were 
made under standing orders from my superiors. 

Mr. SourWine. I can understand that, sir. 

Mr. Davies. But not specifically with respect to Dr. Schwartz. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes; I can understand that statement. But I would ap- 
preciate it, if you would, if you feel that you can, give us a direct “Yes” or “No” 
answer to the previous question. Do you recall it? 

Mr. Davies. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. SourwiNe. Yes. The answer is “No.’ 

Mr. Davies. Yes; it is “No.” 

Mr. Sourwine. I am sorry I confused the record a little bit by saying “Yes’ 
after you said “No.” I wanted to make it perfectly clear your answer was a 
direct negative. 
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Did you on your own initiative make a recommendation for the utilization of 
Dr. Schwartz by another agency, and, if so, did you make that recommendation 
without Dr. Schwartz’ knowledge? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; without Dr. Schwartz’ knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you feel that you are unable, for security reasons, to an- 
swer any further questions with regard to the nature of the recommendations 
that vou made respecting the utilization of Dr. Schwartz by another agency * 

Mr. Davies. I do, sir; because of the reasons which | have previously stated, 
and hecause it is, strictly speaking, the operation of another agency, which it 
would be most inappropriate in any event for me to comment upon. 

Mr. SourWIiNE, Until you are asked to Comment upon what some other agency 
did, I do not think we need to cross that bridge. We are concerned at the 
moment, and up to this point, with what you did. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And I want the record to be perfectly clear on this point be 
cause, frankly, there may be some question with regard to what privilege you 
may have under the circumstances. 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. Sourwine. And I want to be sure the record shows your basis for claiming 
the privilege. 

Now, ou the basis of the testimony that is in the record, is this a fair state- 
ment: 

You did make a recommendation to another agency for the utilization of 
Mr. Schwartz by that agency, in a clandestine manner; you made that recom- 
mendation on your own initiative, and not having been instructed or directed by 
any superior to make it. In spite of which situation, you now state that the 
making of it constituted a top secret or higher matter, concerning which you 
cannot testify. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Davies. Would you read that back to me? 

(the record was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. DAvies. That is not entirely accurate. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Py all means correct it. 

Mr. Davies. Because, when I took an action, as you say, on my own initiative, 
it was not a private action, a personal action; it was an action in the line of 
duty, within the framework of standing orders that I had from my superiors. 
All of my actions within that framework were, because of the nature of this 
operation, properly not divulgable to anyone outside of the executive charged 
with knowing about and conducting this operation. That is my position. It is 
a very awkward one, in the circumstances. 

Mr. Sourwine. I wanted the record to show clearly what your position was. 
I think, in fairness to you, it must be. I trust you will appreciate that I was 
attempting only to Summarize how the record appeared at that time. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that you might have a chance to correct it if it was giving 
a false impression of your true position. 

Senator Smirn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SmirH. Back on the record. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Was this, then, Mr. Davies, a case in which you had exercised 
your prerogative to initiate a top-secret classification since, as you have stated, 
this was with respect to a subject which, under your general orders, you con- 
sidered to require such a classification? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. It was impossible for me to act with respect to this partice- 
ular question, outside of the top-secret category. 

Mr. Sourwine, I want to leave that for the moment, at least, and I want to 
ask what may appear to be an unrelated question, but we will bring it in later, 
Mr. Chairman, in connection with another line of inquiry 

Please don’t let your natural modesty hold you down in answering this ques- 
tion, sir: 

Is it not true that vou are recognized as an authority on Far East affairs? 

Mr. Davies. I think that is hotly disputed in certain quarters. 

Mr. SourwIne. You have tried over the years to make yourself an authority, 
or at least to keep yourself currently well informed on Far East affairs; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Davies. I have endeavored to keep myself currently well informed. 
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Mr. SourwInr. Do you believe that you are well informed on Far East affairs 
at the present time? 

Mr. DAvies. I believe that I am fairly well informed on Far East affairs. Sut, 
during the past 6 years, I have not kept very close contact with Far East affairs, 
ever since | proceeded to the Embassy of Moscow and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. SourwIne. Well, IT am sure you appreciate these questions are not being 
asked for the purpose of embarrassing you; they are a necessary line of ques- 
tions, necessary to establish that you are an expert in the field. 

Are you familiar with the Communist Party line as it applies to affairs in the 
Far East? 

Mr. Davies. Yes: I believe that Iam, generally. 

Mr. SourwItnr. You necessarily have tried to keep yourself apprised of that 
line as it changed ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwIne. Do you feel that you know what the Communist ideology is 
with regard to the Far East? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you attempt to keep yourself currently informed with re- 
gard to that ideology? 

Mr. Davies. I do. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Can you give us your own general conclusion as to the extent 
to which vou may have sympathized with that Communist ideology? 

Mr. Davies. I have at no time sympathized with the Communist ideology. My 
basic motivation, since IT was a small American missionary boy in China, was 
almost Nenophonically American. 

Mr. Sourwine. If the witness will permit me to render an apology, which ap- 
pears to be called for, T think we have a slight semantic difference. I did not 
use the word or intend to use the word “sympathized” in the connotation in 
which the witness accepted it. However, Mr. Davies, you had a perfect right 
to accept it that way. 

May I rephrase my question? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwItnr. What I am really after is your own general conclusion as to 
the extent to which vour own conclusions and feelings with regard to Far Fast 
matters coincided with the current Communist Party ideology on those same 
things. 

Mr. Davies. T cannot say that my oninions coincide with Communist ideologies 
in any respect. 

Mr. SovrwIne. Very good. 

Now, if we may go hack to Dr. Schwartz: Have vou had a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with him to be able to have formed an opinion as to the extent to which 
his opinions agreed with Communist ideologies and the Communist Party line? 

Mr. Davies. We went, in my relations with Dr. Schwartz, very little into the 
opinions What I was after was what information he had dug up, and I 
would evaluate that myself. 

Mr. Sovrwitne. Is vour answer to the question “No,” then? 

Mr. Davirs. My answer to the question is that so far as IT knew Dr. Schwartz, 
I saw no indicatien of his associating himself in any way with Communist 
ideology: to the contrary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever have occasion to make inquiries concerning Dr. 
Schwartz’ record, his possible affiliation with Communists or Communist-front 
organizations, or his loyalty? 

Mr. Davirs. No: I did not, because, T might go on and say a little further that 
when I considered him as potential material for Government use, IT was in- 
terested in his knowledge, and not his attitudes, at that time. So far as the 
check on his attitudes, that was not my job. That was the job of the Security 
people. If they came up with a negative check on his attitudes, then I had 
no further interest. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Does that mean, sir, or by that do vou mean that you never 
discussed the question of his possible Communist affiliations, with anyone in 
Government ? 

Mr. Davies. No: that did not arise with the people with whom I discussed 
this matter. 

Mr. SourwInr. Well, let me rephrase the question. Did vou ever disenss Dr. 
Schwartz's possible Communist or Communist-front affiliations with any other 
person in Government? 

Mr. Davies. I cannot recall any instance of it. 
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Mr. Sourwitne. Did you ever defend him against the suggestion that he might 
have Communist or Communist-front connections? 

Mr. Davies. I may have said that I saw no indications of it. 

Mr. Sounwine. Did you ever state with reference to him, that he was not 
Communist, but only very sophisticated, or very politically sophisticated? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is a categorical answer? You never did make that 
statement ? 

Mr. Davies. That is a categorical answer. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Did vou ever 

Mr. Davies. One doesn’t make that statement about anybody, these days. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Dr. Schwartz be retained by 
another Government agency for policy guidance? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir—categorically. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state to a representative of another Government 
agency that Dr. Schwartz had been helpful to you as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies. I cannot recall ever having made any such statement. However, 
it is true that I was interested in what Schwartz had produced. And in that 
sense, that any material coming in, information, is of help In that sense, he 
was. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Do you think vou might have told a representative of another 
ageney of Government that Dr. Schwartz had been helpful to you as a con 
sultant? 

Mr. Davies. I have no recollection of ever having said anything of that sort 

Mr. SoURWINE. Can you say categorically that you did or that you did not? 

Mr. Davies. I would not have said it to - 

Mr. Sourwine. | have not asked any question about whom you said it to, 
sir. 

Mr. Davies. I simply have no recollection of ever having made such a state. 
ment. 

Mr. SourwIne. I would like to have a categorical answer, if we can get it, and 
let me recall to you in that connection that you have alrendy testified on this 
record that Dr. Schwartz did not serve as a consultant to you at any time 

Mr. Davies. He did not, certainly. 

Mr. Sourwine. That being the case, sir, does that help you to answer the 
question as to whether at any time you told any person, a representative of 
another Government agency, that he had been helpful to vou as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies. Well, I could not have said that, because he was not my con- 
sultant 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever say it? 

Mr. Davies. No, I never did. 

Mr. SourwiNe. All right, sir, That is all I was trying to get 

Now, I would like to discuss Edgar Snow. Do you know Mr. Edgar Snow‘ 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you meet Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Davies. I first met Mr. Snow, so far as I can remember, in probably 1933 
or 193 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall the occasion, or in what manner you met him? 

Mr. Davies. I think I recall a cocktail party at his house, to which I was 
invited, amongst many other people 

Mr. SourwiNe. That was in 1934? 

Mr. DAVIES. 1933 or 1984, or maybe 1935, 

Mr. SOURWINE. Where did he live at that time? 

Mr. Davies. This was in Pekin At that time he was a language officer at 
the Embassy, or then Legation, in Pekin 

Mr. SOURWINE. Do you know how you came to be invited? Was it because 
of your diplomatic connections? 

Mr. Davies. Very likely, and because it was a small community there, that 
entertained one another. 

Mr SouRWINE. Now, did you see him on frequent occasions thereafter? 

Mr. Davies. No, 


Mr. SoURWINE. Were the occasions of your meetings thereafter so infrequent 
that you can recall them ? 

Mr. Davies. They were so infrequent that I do not reeall any. 

Mr. SourWINe. In other words, you met him in 19833 or 1984 and you have 
never met him again? , 
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Mr. Davies. Oh, during that period of 1933, 1934, 1935, I cannot recall but 
ohne meeting. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Perhaps it would be helpful if at this point, instead of asking 
precise questions, I simply requested that the witness give for the record his 
recollection of his acquaintanceship with Mr. Snow. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. Mr. Snow was a journalist who traveled extensively 
throughout the Far East. 

Senator SmiruH. Is he the man who wrote the book People on Our Side? 

Mr. Davirs. I think he did write that book. I haven't read it. I think he 
has written it. 

Senator SMirH. In which, as I recall, he attempted to show that not all 
righteousness was on our side, or something of that sort? 

Mr. Davies. I have not read the book. He was a journalist who traveled 
extensively throughout the Far East, throughout Asia and Europe. Our paths 
crossed at various times because I, too, traveled on the same continents, and 
being Americans, we would meet each other on social occasions, or he would 
come into an office where I was stationed. 

I cannot recall any instance of meeting him in the period following the first 
meeting, until 1942 or 1948, when I was detailed to the commanding general of 
the China-Burma-India theater. 

Mr, SouRWINE. Who was the general? 

Mr. Davies. General Stilwell. 

At that time Snow made several trips to the theater, and we met on those 
occasions, briefly, and then he would move on. He would come to the G-2, and 
to me, as one of the political advisers, He was around as a newspaperman, 
and my contacts with him were of that nature. 

We made one trip together in the company of the American Ambassador to 
China, Mr. Gauss, in India, where Mr. Gauss was visiting. It was a trip from 
New Dehli to Allahabad. I stopped off there to see if I could get an interview 
with Nehru and Snow stopped off at the same time. 

Mr. SouRWINE,. Was that in your official capacity, which was 

Mr. Davies. That was in my official capacity as investigator, political officer, 
exploring for General Stilwell, the internal political situation in India, which 
was then very explosive and dangerous. He helped to arrange for a meeting 
with Nehru, and also got me into a meeting of the Indian Congress Executive 
Committee, and I think probably I was the first and only American oflicial who 
had ever attended one of these meetings. 

I then saw him some time during the war, at Cairo, for a day, as we passed, 
I remember meeting him at Shepards’ Hotel. 

Then my next recollection is a visit that he made to Moscow when I was 
stationed at the Embassy there, and we saw him then socially. And since then 
I do not recollect of any instance of having seen him. 

Oh, I have seen him at the Metropolitan Club, but not to talk with him. 

Mr. SourwIne. What can you tell the committee about Mr. Snow, in addition 
to what you have already said? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Snow is a man whom I never became well acquainted with, 
and therefore I have no very strong impressions of his personality or his outlook, 
beyond that he is a very active newspaperman who had leftist tendencies in the 
war years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you mean in 1941-45? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, and before it—in the thirties, when he wrote Red Star Over 
China. 

Mr. SourwtNr. He had leftist tendencies when you first met him in Pekin? 

Mr. Davirs. Yes 

Mr. SourwIne. Do you know whether he still has those tendencies today? 

Mr. Davies. Not having seen him, I cannot speak from personal experience, 
a'theugh one of his recent articles on Tito and Russia seemed to indicate a 
cons‘derable disillusionment with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. SourWINE. Did you ever have occasion to discuss political affairs with 
him? 

Mr. Davies. Only as I would with any newspaperman trying to explore what 
information he had that would be of use to us. 

Mr. SourwiNne. Did you ever have any business relationships with him? 

Mr. Davies. Commercial? Financial? 

Mr. Sovrwtne. Commercial or financial affairs conducted with the hope of 
mutual profit? 

Mr. Davies. No. 
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Mr. Sourwine. That does not necessarily imply that you were both on the same 
side, because all business affairs are conducted with the hope of profit or loss, 

Mr. Davies. No; only from an information profit on my side. 

Mr. Sourwine. I mean commercial or financial. You never had any com- 
mercial or financial business with him? 

Mr. Davies. No, 

Mr. Sourwitne. Did you know him to have any connection with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. I didn’t know that he had any connections with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. If, indeed he did, I didn’t know it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you now know whether he ever did? 

Mer. Davies. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Sourwine. And do you know what the Institute of Pacific Relations is? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know any persons who are connected with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. I could not give you a complete list, because I do not 
know. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you do know some? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. That lays the foundation for this question: 

Did you ever see Mr. Snow in the company of any person whom you knew to be 
connected with the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. Inasmuch as many Americans in the Far East belonged to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, or subscribed to their journal, I assume that I 
must have, but I can’t identify any such relationships. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever have any occasion to comunicate or confer with 
Mr. Snow in connection with or through the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. And do you recall whether you ever wrote any letters to Mr. 
Snow ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, I think I did, 

Mr. Sourwine. How extensive was that correspondence? 

Mr. Davies. Very limited. He had a girl friend in Moscow. I remember his 
inquiring about her, and my writing back and saying that the NKVD had not 
gotten her and she was all right. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was at the time you were in Moscow? 

Mr. Davies. When I was in Moscow. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was that? 

Mr. Davies. That was in, I should say, 1945 or 1946. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that the only ocasion you can recall when you corresponded 
with Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Davies. That is the only occasion. 

Mr. Morris. Can you name this girl, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t remember what her name was. She was a girl who had 
contacts with people in the British Embassy. She was a—we all recognized 
her as somebody that the NKVD was trying to use on us. She was a cute dish. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You say someone in the NKVD was trying to use her? 

Mr. Davies. We assumed that. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say you all recognized her? 

Mr. Davirs. “Recognized” is the wrong word. We assumed that. 

Mr. SourwWIne. And you say she was Mr. Snow's girl friend? 

Mr. Davies. I don't—I think that—— 

Mr. Sourwine. I wasn’t asking you what you meant by it. You did use that 
word, didn’t yvou—his “girl friend’? 

Mr. Davies. I think it was an “A” political relationship. 

Mr. Sourwine. A what? 

Mr. Davies. An “A” political relationship 

Mr. Sourwitne. What does an “A” political relationship mean? 

Mr. Davies. A relationship without any political connotation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sourwitne. I think perhaps the committee might be interested if you 
might recall the young lady’s name. I would like to ask you, if the name does 
come to your mind, or if you can in any way refresh your memory in the future 
and can furnish the committee with her name, would you try to do that? 

Mr. Davies. I think I may be able to. 
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Mr. Sourwrnr. Yes. If the name is subsequently furnished, may it be in- 
serted in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator SMITH. Yes, 

Mr. SourwItneé. Do you know why Mr. Snow wrote to you for information 
With regard to the young lady in question? 

Mr. Davies. Because he had known me at various times, and I suppose that 
I was the member of the American Embassy staif that he had had the acquaint- 
anceship with the longest. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Was he keeping close track on your movements at that time, 
do you know? 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr. SourwIne. How did he know you were in Moscow? 

Mr. Davirs. Where a foreign officer is is pretty well known to the corre- 
spondents corps. ‘Lhey know where we are, because they tell one another that 
so-and-so is in such-and-such a place. 

Mr. SourwWINE. I thought perhaps there might have been something in his 
letter that would give you a clue to that and that vou would bring it out on 
response to the question. That is why I asked you that. 

Mr. Davies. I don’t recall the letter. 

Mr. Sourwitneg. Something, that he might have wanted to find someone in 
Moscow he knew, and looked in the register to tind if someone he knew was in 
Moscow, and said so in his letter? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; this was after his visit to Moscow, so he knew I was there. 

Mr. Sourwine. He had visited Moscow earlier? 

Mr. DAvies. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwitne. How much earlier was it? 

Mr. Davirs. A matter of months. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you see him in Moscow? 

Mr. Davirs. Yes: I said I had seen him. 

Mr. SourwINe. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. We had, I recall, one meeting with him, a dinner which he gave, 
at which the British Ambassador was. present. 

Mr. Scurwine. I thought it might be possible that the young ladv in question 
Was a mutual acquaintance, that is, an acquaintance of both you and Mr. Snow, 
and that is why he wrote you about it. 

Mr. Davies. I knew who she was 

Mr. Sourwine. Had you met her? 

Mr. Davies. I had just met her socially, 

Mr. SourWIne. Had you met her in Mr. Snow’s company? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Senator SmMirH. Was she at the dinner? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Since you presumed the young lady to be an NKVD agent, 
why was it that vou told Mr. Snow that the NKVD did not have her vet, or had 
not gotten her yet? 

Mr. Davirs. A totalitarian state devours its own, you know. 

Mr. SourwIne. Do you think he knew that she had the indicia of an NKVD 
agent? 

Mr. Davies. I think so. Any American or Englishman who went into the Soviet 
Union and was there more than a day or two realized that all—— 

Mr. SourwWInkE. You think he was sophisticated enough politically, so that he 
knew what the score was? 

Mr. Davies. Something as elementary as that, I think so. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Do vou recall any other occasions on which Mr. Snow wrote 
to you? 

Mr. Davies. I do not reeall any other circumstances. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Can vou say there was no other occasion? 

Mr. Davies. I can’t categorically say that, but I can—again it is a question 
that I cannot recall 

Mr. SourwIne. I believe the record should show, Mr. Chairman, by this ques- 
tioning, I do not imply there was or was not another occasion. I am simply 
irying to get as accurately as possible just what the situation was. 

Do you recall any other occasion on which you wrote to him? 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there any other occasion 

Mr. Davies. I can recall another occasion when he wrote to me 

Mr. SourwINe. Yes. 
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Mr. Davies. It was after he wrote the Saturday Evening Post article on Tito 
and he sent me a copy of it, and asked for my reactions. I did not reply. 

Mr. SourWINe. That was fairly recently? 

Mr. Davies. That was while I was in Washington, within the past 3 years. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Was that the only time you can recall that he ever asked for 
your reaction on something he had written? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know why he wanted your reaction on this particular 
article at that time? 

Mr. Davies. I think maybe he wanted me to say that I felt he had swung 
bis views more toward center. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he indicate that in his letter to you? 

Mr. Davies. No; that is an assumption 

Mr. Sourwine. You don’t know why that might have been important to him? 

Mr. Davirs. Oh, his sense of esteem, I suppose. 

Mr. SourWINneE. But you don’t know? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t know. 

Mr. SourwIne. Do you recall any occasion when vou got a telegram from him‘ 

Mr. Davies. No: I do not recall any occasion when I got a telegram, 

Mr. SourwiNe. Did you ever send him a telegram or cable‘ 

Mr. Davies. I think I can answer that “No.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever telephone him? 

Mr. Davies. I must have telephoned him, for instance, when he was in India 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean when you both were in India? 

Mr. Davies. When we were both in India 

Mr. SourRwInkeE. Was there any other occasion or occasions? 

Mr. Davies. I can recall no other occasions 

Mr. Sourwitne. Did you ever telephone him when you were both in the United 
States? 

Mr. Davies. Not that I can reeall 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he ever telephone you other than the occasion when you 
were both in India? 

Mr. Davirs. No; I have no recollection of his ever having telephoned me. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Did you ever send a message to him by word of mouth through 
gnother person’? 

Mr. IDavirs. T have no recollection of having done that. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Did vou ever receive a message from him by word of mouth 
through another person? 

Mr. Davies. IT may well have, during the war years, when he may have told 
another correspondent that he was coming to Delhi or Chungking 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you received a message from him by word of mouth 
through another person since you have returned to the United States? 

Mr. Davies. I have no recollection of ever having received such, 

Mr. Sourwine. If vou had, you would remember it? 

Mr. Davies. Iam quite sure that I would. 

Mr. SourWine. Did vou ever have oceasion to make inquiry with regard to Mr 
Snow’s possible affiliation with the Communist Party or Communist front? 

Mr. Divirs. | remember in Moscow that we—in the Embassy, I discussed his 
orientation, and we had our doubts 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did anything ever happen to dissipate those doubts in your 
mind? 

Mr. Davies. Nothing happened to confirm the doubts that we entertained 

Mr. Sourwine. My question was: Did anything ever happen to dissipate them? 

Mr. Davies. I think that probably this Tito article tended to dissipate those 
views. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That was in what vear? 

Mr. Davies. The date T can't reeall. It was in the last 2 or 3 yvears—his ar 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post 

Mr. SourWINE, Prior to that time, nothing had happened to dissipate the 
doubts previously entertained % 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine, Is it not true—psychologically—that the doubts that you 
maintain with regard to a’ person need dissipation by some outside impac 
Your faith in a person may die of ennui but doubts don’t die that way? 

Mr. DaAvirs. I think that is true 

Mr. SourwiINe. That is why I asked the question in that way. 

Mr. DAvirs. However, I reserve judgment on this man because I think it is 
a terrible thing to go on the record about it. 
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Mr. Sourwine. You say you do reserve judgment or you did reserve judgment? 

Mr. Davies. I said that the indications in his Saturday Evening Post article 
tended to dissipate the doubts. 

Mr. SourwIne. As a result of which, you now reserve judgment? 

Mr. Davies. I have always reserved judgment with regard to whether a per- 
son is a Communist or not, until the full evidence is in. 

Mr. SouRWINE. I hadn't asked that question. 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir—your question was the doubts. 

Mr. SouRwiNe. I had initiated the line of inquiry by asking you if you had 
had oecasion to check with or consult security officers with regard to the question 
of his loyalty. 

Mr. IlAvies. Yes. 

Mr. SourWINE. That is a rephrasing of it, and now I will put the question in 
just those terms. Did you have such occasion? 

Mr. DAvies. Not with security officers, because we in the Embassy of Moscow 
were political officers. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then } take it from that answer that subsequent to the oc- 
casion in the Embassy in Moscow when his—what was the word you used?— 
orientation was discussed there- 

Mr. Davies. Orientation. 

Mr. SourwWIneE. You have no subsequent occasion to inquire as to any loyalty 
question vis-a-vis Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Davies. No; I have had no occasion to. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have made no such inquiries of security officers or others? 

Mr. Davies. No: I haven't. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did you ever recommend Mr. Snow for employment by 
an agency of the United States Government? 

Mr. DAvies. No. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you ever recommend to another agency of the Govern- 
ment or a representative of another agency of the Government that Mr. Snow 
be utilized by that agency? 

Mr. DAvirs. The answer is the same as I gave on Schwartz. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Would you just give the answer? I respectfully suggest to you 
that perhaps what you really want here is just a “Yes” or “No” answer, but I 
would be happy to have you expand, if you wish to do so. 

Mr. Davies. I am sorry; I have lost the trend of the question. 

Mr. SourwiNe. So as to save time. I weuld be glad to repeat the question. 

Did you ever recommend to another agency of Government, or representative 
of another agency of Government, that Mr. Snow be utilized by that agency? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Can you tell us anything about the circumstances under which 
that recommendation was made? 

Mr. Davies. I do not feel that I can, for the reasons that I gave with regard 
to Schwartz. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Do all of the other answers that you gave in connection with 
my inquiries concerning your recommendation of Dr. Schwartz hold true with 
respect to your recommendation of Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Davies. To wit? 

Mr, SourwiNeE. To wit: That the recommendation was not initiated at a higher 
level, Was your own suggestion, which you implemented in accordance with 
what you assumed to be a general directive under which you were operating? 

Mr. Davies. Which was explicitly a general directive, not which I assumed, 
but which—— 

Mr. S urwine. I accept the correction. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Under your construction of an explicit general directive under 
which vou were operating? 

Mr. Davirs. Yes 

Mr. SoUrwIne. That is all I meant by saying “all.” 

Mr. Davies. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. SourwtNr. Did you ever defend Mr. Snow against the charge or sug- 
gestion that he was a Communist or associated with communism? 

Mr. Davies. That he was a Communist or associated with? No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever, in response to the suzgestion that Mr. Snow 
was cons dered as a Communist or Communist sympathizer, say that he was 
not a Communist, but only very sophisticated, or very politically sophisticated? 

Mr. DAviers. No. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever suggest or urge that Mr. Snow be used for 
guidance by another agency of the Government? 

Mr. Davirs. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that he be used for consultation and 
guidance by another agency of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Souxwine, Did you ever state to a representative of another agency of 
the Government that materials prepared by Mr. Snow would represent the 
proper approach? 

Mr. Davies. The proper approach for what and for whom? 

Mr. SourWINe. If you would answer the question, then I would be glad to 
have you expand upon it with whatever qualifying information is necessary 
to make your answer perfectly responsive. 

Mr. Davies. I will answer it this way: That to reply to this question takes 
us right into the heart of this operation, which is a top-secret operation, and 
in another acency. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Would your answer then be that you never did so, except in 
connection with a top-secret operation, concerning which you feel you can 
not testify? 

Mr. Davies. My answer would be “Yes.” 

Mr. SoURWINE. That is, that you never did so, except in connection with 
top-secret operation concerning which you feel you cannot testify? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Did Mr. Snow ever serve the State Department in a consulting 
or consultant capacity, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Davies. No, 

Mr. Sourwine. I take it that includes possible service to you as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Did you ever state to anyone that Mr. Snow had been helpful 
to you as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies, No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. I neglected a question, and I must apologize for putting it out 
of context, Mr. Chairman, with regard to Dr. Schwartz. 

Do you know anything of his poss.ble connection with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations? 

Mr. Davies. No: I do not. 

Mr. SourWIne, Do you recall ever meeting him in company with or in con 
nection With persons you knew to be members of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. Here again, I am in the same disability of not knowing who are 
members of the institute. 

Mr. Sourwine. I realize that I might get exactly the same answers as when 
I asked that question with regard to Mr. Snow. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwiIne. Did you ever communicate or confer with Dr. Schwartz at or 
through the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourWinge. We are back on Mr. Snow now. 

Did you ever recommend that Mr. Snow be set up in an office by an agency 
of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. You never did? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Dr. Schwartz be set up in an 
office by an agency of the Government ? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Now, with regard to Agnes Smedley: Did you know Agnes 
Sm dley? 

Mr. Davies. I did. 

Mr. SourwIne. Would you tell us of your acquaintance with her, when you 
met her, and follow throuch along the same lines we have already had with the 
other two persons that we have discussed ? 

Mr. Davies. I first knew Agnes Smodley in 1938 in Hanchow, when she was 
living there and workin’ with the Chinese Communists. She had presented to 
the consulate general there a letter of introduction, which I might read here. 
It is a letter from the Department of State, Washington, May 4, 1984, to the 
American diplomatic consular officers 
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“Sirs: At the instance of the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, Senator of the’ 
United States from the State of New York, I take pleasure in introducing 
to you Miss Agnes Smedley of New York City, who is about to proceed abroad. 

“I cordially bespeak for Miss Smedley such courtesies and assistance as you 
may be able to render, consistently with your official duties. 

“Very truly yours, 
“CorDELL Hutt.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Was this presented to you? 

Mr. Davies. This was a standard letter of introduction Miss Smedley carried, 
and which she presented to the American officials in Hanchow. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Was it presented to you? 

Mr. Davies. I saw it, or knew of it. I do not recall whether I physically saw 
the document, but I knew of it. 

Mr. SOURWINE. You mean you saw it or you knew of it at the time you met 
her ? 

Mr. Davies. At the time I met her. 

Mr. SourWINE. Where did you get this photostat? 

Mr. Davies. This is a photostat which I received from Mr. Clubb. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Clubb? 

Mr. Davies. A colleague of mine. 

Mr. Sourwitnr. Do you mean a colleague in the State Department? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SoURWINE. When did he give it to you? 

Mr. Davies. He gave it to me about 2 or 8 weeks ago. 

Mr. SourwIne. Did you ask him for it or did he bring it to you and suggest 
it might be well if vou had it? 

Mr. DAvres. He brought it to me. He thought it might be of interest to me. 

Mr. SOURWINE. We just thought it might be of interest? 

Mr. Davies. No—it might be of use to me. 

Mr. Morris. How long were you in Hanchow, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies. I was in Hanchow from 1938 until 1940. 

Mr. SourRWINE. I do not mean to interrupt that, but I wanted to go back for 
just a moment, because I would like to have this put in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smiru. Very we'll, it is so ordered. 

(The letter above referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, U.S. A. 


To the Diplomatic and Consular Officers of the United States of America. 
Introducing: Miss Agnes Smedley. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 4, 1934. 
To THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

Srrs: At the instance of the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, Senator of the 
United States from the State of New York, I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Miss Agnes Smedley of New York City, who is about to proceed abroad. 

I cordially bespeak for Miss Smedley such courtesies and assistance as you 
may be able to render, consistently with vour official duties. 

Very truly yours, 

Mr. SourwiNne. I would like to ask Mr. Davies for Mr. Clubb’s full name. 

Mr. Davies. Edmund Clubb. 

Mr. Sourwi ne. Is that E-d-m-u-n-d? 

Mr. Davirs. Yes. 

Mr. SouRWINE, C-l-u-b-b? 

Mr. Davies. Double b. 

Mr. Sourwine. What position does he hold with the State Department now? 

Mr. Davies. He is Director of the Office of Chinese Affairs. 

Mr. SourRWiINE. Do you know why Mr. Clubb felt that this might be of service 
to you’? 

Mr. Davies. Miss Smedley has been mentioned in connecticn with me, publicly, 
in Miss Smedley’s book and elsewhere. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am trying to get the tie. As I understand it, you say Mr. 
Clulbb gave you this letter 2 or 3 weeks ago. Wasn't that too late to have been 
of service to you in connection with any proceeding in the Department, and with- 
out knowledge that there would be or might be any proceedings before this com- 


mittee? 
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Mr. Davies. Oh, it was without reference to any proceedings in this committee, 
about which, of course, I had no forewarning. 

Mr. SourwiNe. That is right. Is it your testimony that you do not know just 
how he intended it to be of service to you? 

Mr. Davies. It might be of some use to me in case there were questions on the 
subject. 

Mr. SourWINE. It was a friendly gesture by Mr. Clubb? 

Mr. Davies. A friendly gesture. 

Mr, SouRWINE. He was a friend of yours and he made a friendly gesture? 

Mr. Davirs, That is right. 

Mr. SourwiNe, Il am sorry, Mr. Morris—I interrupted you 

Mr. Morris, IT just wanted to know what was | 
went to Hanchow? 

Mr. Davies. My official service in China began in 1933 in Yunnanfu. In 1933 
I was transferred for my language study in Peking. I completed that after 2 
years’ study and then went to Mukden. I left Mukden in 1938 and went to Han- 
chow, and there we are. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Before you go further, I want to clear up the question of your 
meeting. Is it your testimony that your initial meeting with Miss Smedley was in 
line of duty—that she came to the offices of the State Department which you were 
occupying, in which you were working in Peking, and 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr. SOURWINE. In Hanchow? 

Mr. Davirs. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. In Hanchow. And that she either there presented, or had pre- 


iis service in China before he 


viously presented, and you knew about, this letter of introduction, and therefore 
you met her in connection with your official duties? 

Mr. Davirs. That is so. I was 

Mr. SOURWINE. Now, proceed, 

Mr. Davies. I was a political officer reporting on the local scene. I was an 
investigator My job was to know everybody that I could know on the local 
scene. I knew everyone from von Faulkenhausen, who was the German mili- 
tary adviser to the Generalissimo, to Agnes Smedley \s a political officer, it 
was my duty to know everybody IT could know 


Mr. Sourwine. Why do you say from von Faulkenhausen to Agnes Smedley. 
Are they at opposite poles * 


Mr. DaAvirs. They are not, because one was a Nazi and the other was a mem- 
ber of the Communist apparatus. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was at what time? 

Mr. Davies. This was in 1938, 

Mr. Sourwine. They were not at opposite poles? 

Mr. Davies. Well, it depends on your reading of the meaning of whether the 
Nazis and Communists are at opposite poles or the same poles 

Mr. SourwIne. I did not mean to be argumentative. I was 
whether you intentionally used them in that way 

Mr. Davis. I think they are contrasting personalities 

Mr. SoURWINE. Yes. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Davies. Miss Smedley was at that time, as T have previously testified, in- 
timately identified with the Communist headquarters 

She was a channel through whom foreign correspondents and members of the 
diplomatic and consular corps obtained information, established contacts with 
the Chinese Communist delegation in Hanchow, 

Mr. Sourwine. Was her position in that regard known to the State Depart- 
ment—the American State Department? 

Mr. Davies. To the Embassy and the consulate 

Mr. Sourwine. You certainly had reported it to Washington? 

Mr. Davies. Oh, yes. Insofar as we sought to get information from the Com- 
munists, in addition to the other elements, we would use Miss Smedley as an 
intermediary, to see what we could get. That was during the period of the 
Japanese advance on Hanchow. The city was filled with correspondents and 
the official staffs of the various consulates and embassies there were very large. 
There was a constant coming and going and contact-seeking information, and in 
that wav I had contacts with Miss Smedley, endeavored to get what information 
I could from her, the hand-outs that they produced at the Communist head- 
quarters, asking her questions, officially had these various assoc iations with her, 

She then left Hanchow at the time the Embassy pulled out: the Chinese Gov- 
ernment pulled out, and most of the correspondents left, which was just as the 
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Japanese came in. I stayed behind with the consul general’s staff. We under- 
went the Japanese occupation. 

Smedley told us that she was going out into the guerrilla territory in the out- 
lying areas. This was of great interest to us for two reasons: One was that we 
were following the military campaign very closely, and were also interested in 
how the Japanese occupied, and observed their control, through the area, and 
were very interested in what the guerrilla resistance would be in the surrounding 
areas, 

Secondly, Japanese-American relations were rather tense. The Panay had 
been sunk a short time before, and we never knew when, while under Japanese 
occupation, the balloon might not go up. We were therefore interested in the 
guerrilla movement from the view of getting out in the event of war between 
Japan and the United States. Therefore, I asked Smedley to keep us informed. 
She wrote to the British and wrote to us little notes that would be sent back in 
through the Japanese lines to us. 

Her information on the guerrilla operations out there was of considerable 
interest to us. We always had to make very large corrections in her bias, but 
nevertheless, it was a first-hand account of guerrilla operations. 

Mr. Sourwine. With a deflection for windage, it showed reasonable accuracy? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. It was of great use to us in our appraisals of the guerrilla 
operations. Her estimates, of course, were checked against what estimates we 
got from the Chinese agents who remained behind, and from what the Japanese 
carried in their Communiqués, and what we got from missionaries who came 
from the area. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Did her reports, after correction for bias, show sufficient ac- 
curacy to indicate that she had a pretty good knowledge or sources of informa- 
tion with regard to the matters she was reporting on? 

Mr. Davies. Oh, yes; because she had lived with the guerrilla units in these 
little villages and marched with them, not in the heart of battle, but on the 
periphery of battles. 

Mr. Sourwine. After that period, during which her services were utilized, and 
you had some contacts in your official capacity, what further acquaintanceship 
have you had? 

Mr. Davies. I have had none. 

Mr. Sourwtne. When did that period end? 

Mr. Davies. It ended before ny departure from Hanchow, which was late in 
1940—or the summer of 1940, I think, so I would say it ended at probably about 
1939. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Since that time, have you sent her any letters? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourWINE. Has she sent you any? 

Mr. DAVIES. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Have you sent her any telegrams or cables? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourwINE. Has she sent you any? 

Mr. DAvIEs. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Have you telephoned her or has she telephoned you? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have any communication with her by word of mouth 
or through another person? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE, Now, at the time that you initially met her, did she present 
to you any letter of introduction from any person other than the letter that has 
gone into the record here? 

Mr. DAvies. No. 

Mr. SourRWINE. Did anyone write you about her, or give her a good-character 
rating, or suggest that you get together, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t recall any such. She was a public figure, well known in 
the area. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know anything of her connections—still speaking of 
Miss Smedley? Do you know anything of her connections, if any, with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. DAVIES. None. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall meeting her in connection with or in the company 
of rersons known to you to be members of the institute? 

Mr. Davies. No: with the same caveat I gave on the other two. 
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Mr. Morris. I wonder if I might ask: Would you tell us at this point what 
generally have been your connections with the institute? May I have a response 
to that question? 

Mr. Davies. Very slight. I have known, of necessity, many people who have 
been connected with the institute. I have seen their journal, 

Mr. Morris. You are a member, are you not? 

Mr. Davies. That, I don’t know. I do not recall ever having been a member 
IT ask a question for information—whether subscription to the journal makes one 
a member? I don’t recall having been a member, nor do I 1 
scribed to the magazine. I may have subscribed to the magazine, but I have no 
recollection. 

Mr. Morris. You make payments to the institute, do you not? 

Mr. DAvies. I make payments? 

Mr. Morris, Don’t you make payments to the institute? 

Mr. Davies. No; I don’t make any payments 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you ever pay dues to the institute, as such? 

Mr. Davies. Ihave no recollection of it. 

Mr. SourWINE. You never applied for membership in the institute? 

Mr. Davies. That I am not sure of. I have, as I said, no recollection of hav- 
ing been a member. 

Mr. SourWINE. Did you ever get a bill for dues from the Institute of Pactic 
Relations? 

Mr. Davies. I have no recollection, 

Mr. Sourwine. A bill, or other requests for dues? 

Mr. Davies. I may have had solicitation from it. I do not exclude the pos- 
sibility that I may have been a member, but I haven’t checked back—lI have no 
record of it. 

Mr. SourwIne. Can you say definitely that you have not, over a period of suc- 
ceeding years, two or more, paid annual dues to the Institute of Pacitic Relations? 

Mr. Davies. In the past 2 years? 

Mr. Sourw1ne. No—I said over a period of two or more years consecutively. 

Mr. Davies. I have no recollection of paying any dues to the institute. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you had you would have recalled it? 

Mr. DAviges. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Mr. SourWINnE. You mean you pay dues in organizations you don’t know you 

‘long to? 

Mr. Davies. Well, I know I pay dues to the American Automobile Association. 

Mr. SourwIne. But you know you pay the dues? 

Mr. Davies. I know I pay those dues. I have no recollection of ever having 
paid any dues to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you ever pay dues to the Amalgamated Sons and Daugh- 
ters of I Will Rise? 

Mr. DAvIEs. No. 

Mr. SourWINE. You can say “No” to that? 

Mr. Davies. I can say “No” to that because, of course, it was an organization 
in which I—it is utterly improbable that I would ever have had anything to do 
with it, whereas, the Institute of Pacific Relations, to my knowledge, was a very 
respectable, and rather stuffy, organization. It was one which I naturally really 
should have belonged to. Iam afraid I didn’t. 

Mr. Morris. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. SourwIne. It was a very good interruption, Mr. Morris. 

With regard to Agnes Smedley, did you ever communicate with her through 
or in connection with the Institute of Pacific Rélations? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Did you ever have occasion to make inquiry with respect to 
Agnes Smedley’s possible Communist connections? 

Mr. Davies. Certainly. That was something we were all very interested in. 
Just what her relationships were—she denied, of course, that she was a party 
member. ‘ 

Mr. SourwIneE. Did you ever make inquiry in that regard subsequent to leav- 
ing the Orient? 

Mr. D vies. No: because I lost interest in Smedley. 

Mr. SourWINE. You knew her at that time to be a Communist? 

Mr. Davirs. In the Orient? 

Mr. SourwIne. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. I assumed that she was a Communist. As I have testified, I re- 
garded her as a part of the Communist apparatus there. 


ecall having sub 
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Mr. SourwIne. Did anything ever occur to change your mind with regard 
to her? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwive. Did you ever recommend Agnes Smedley for employment 
with another agency of the Government, that is, an agency other than the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Davirs. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you recommend her employment with the State De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourwIne. Did you ever recommend to a representative of another 
agency of the Government that Agnes Smedley be utilized by that agency? 

Mr. DaAvtes. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Can you tell us anything further about that occasion? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwinr. For the same reasons that apply to the case of Dr. Schwartz 
and Edgar Snow? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever defend Agnes Smedley against the charge or the 
Ssugvestion that she was a Communist? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourwIne. Did vou ever defend her against the suggestion or charge that 
she had Communist sympathies, or was a member of a COmmunist-front organ- 
ization? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state she was not a Communist, but only very 
sophisticated or very politically sophisticated ? 

Mr. DAvIEs. No. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Did you ever suggest that another agency of Government set 
her up in an office? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state that she had been useful to you or helpful 
to vou as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did vou ever suggest that she be assigned to produce materials 
for utilization by another department of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. Assigned? I beg your pardon, will you repeat that? 

Mr. SourwWIne. That she be assigned to produce materials for utilization by 
another agency of the Government? 

Mr. DAvies. No 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state to a representative of another agency of 
the Government that materials prepared by her would represent the proper 
approach? 

Mr. Davies. The same answer that I gave on Snow. 

Mr. SourwIne. What was that answer? 

Mr. Davies. That this goes into the nature of the operation a top-secret 
operation, which I do not feel at liberty to discuss. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am not sure that that is the precise answer you gave with 
regard to Mr. Snow, but it is the answer you intend to give here with regard to 
Miss Smedley ? 

Mr. Davies. It is. 

Mr. SouRWINE. But you cannot answer that question, because to answer it 
goes into a top-secret operation about which you feel you cannot testify? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Except with regard to the said top-secret operations, did you 
ever represent to a representative of any other agency of the Government— 
that is, other than the State Department, that materials prepared by Agnes 
Smedley would represent the proper approach? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

. : . 

Mr. SourwiIne. Did you ever represent to a representative of an agency of 
the Government, other than the State Department, that Agnes Smedley could 
be used by that agency for consultation and guidance? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is a categorical “No”? 

Mr. Davirs. A categorical “No.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Moving now to Anna Louise Strong, are you acquainted, or 
were you acquainted with Anna Louise Strong? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 
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Mr. Sourwitne. Would you tell us about when you met her, and follow al 
the same lines we have had with the other persons concerning whom we have 
asked you? 

Mr. Davies. I first met Anna Louise Strong in 1945 or 1946 at a reception 
in the Embassy. I do not remember the precise occasion, but my only contacts 
with Miss Strong were at the Embassy. 

Mr. SourwWINeE. That is the Embassy where? 

Mr. Davies. In Moscow. She was a member of the press corps 

Mr. Sourwtne. For what organization or publication 7 

Mr. Davies. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Sourwine. What organization or publication did she represent? 

Mr. Davirs. My recollection was that she was a free lance. She ma 
corresponded for various Communist magazines or ne 
that she had a 

Mr. SOURWINI Were free-lance correspondents peri 
Moscow at that time’ 

Mr. Davies. Communists, or those who were a 
permitted to roam around. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Was she a part of the apparatus? 

Mr. Davies. I assumed that she was at least a fellow 
acceptable to the regime and under its control, 

Mr. SoURWINE. Go ahead 

Mr. Davies. Aside from the social contacts, for example, the Fourth of 
when she would appear at the Ambassador’s reception, or contacts d 
council of foreign ministers, in 1947, when Mr. Harriman asked me to help out 
with handling the press. In that situation I would see her, with a group 
newspapermen, When the releases were made, and in similar circumstat 
That was my only centact with her, and I have had no contact with her si 

Mr. Sourwine. What do vou know of her besides the fact that she had 
Communist connection or presumed Communist connection in Moscow? 

Mr. Davies. I know little about her personal history. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is she still alive? 

Mr. Davies. I believe she is. 

Mr. Sourwitnr. Do vou know where she is? 

Mr. Davies. She is in this country, so far as I know 

Mr. SourWINE. Do you know where? 

Mr. Davies. But I do not know where. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was it that you knew her in Moscow? 

Mr. Davies. In Moscow, 1945 through April of 1947 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, since April of 1947, have you had 
with her of any nature? 

Mr. Davies. None whatsoever 

Mr. SourwIne. You have not written her a letter, nor ser 

je or telephoned her ? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. And she has not written a letter to you or sent you 
a cable or telephone to you? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwtner. Have you had any communications by word of mot 
any other individual? 

Mr. Davies. None. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know anything about her connections with the Insti 
tute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. No, I do not 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you ever recall meeting her in connection with or 
pany with persons whom you knew to be members of the institute? 

Mr. Davies. No. 


or 


Mr. Sourwine. Did vou ever consult with her or communicate with her or 
confer with her in connection with or through the Institute of Pacific Relations? 


Mr. Davirs. No 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend Anna Louise Strong for employmen 
by the State Department? 

Mr. Davirs. No 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend her for employment by any other de 
partment or agency of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. No 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend to a representative of another agency 
of the Government, that is, other than the State Department, that Anna Louise 
Strong be utilized by that agency? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourw1NeE. Can you tell us anything more about the occasion on which you 
made that recommendation? 

Mr. Davies. No; for the reasons which I have cited in the other cases. 

Mr. Sourwine. The same reasons as cited in the cases of Dr. Schwartz and Mr. 
Snow and Agnes Smedley? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. SourwIne. Now, did you ever recommend that Anna Louise Strong be set 
up in an office by some agency of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that she be used for consultation and 
guidance by another agency of the Government? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state to the representative of another agency of 
the Government that materials prepared by her would represent the proper 
approach? 

Mr. Davies. The same answer that I gave on the others. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, you cannot answer that question, you are stating you 
cannot answer that question without discussing matters which are, in your 
opinion, top secret? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, 

Mr. Sourwine. Other than in connection with top-secret matters, did you ever 
state that materials prepared by her would represent the proper approach? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state that she had been useful to you as a 
consultant? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Had she ever been useful to you as a consultant? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was she ever employed by the State Department? 

Mr. Davies. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you ever receive instructions from any superior to make 
a recommendation to another agency of Government with respect to Anna 
Louise Strong? 

Mr. Davirs. I received no specific instructions. 

Mr. SourwiIne. Is it correct, then, that the situation is the same with regard 
to Anna Louise Strong, Agnes Smedley, Edgar Snow and Benjamin Schwartz 
in that regard, to wit, that the recommendations which you made were your own 
implementation, of your own suggestion, acting under your construction of an 
explicit directive which was then in existence, and which you were attempting to 
follow out? 

Mr. Davies. And which was of a top-secret category, yes. 

Mr. SourwIne. I accept the amendment. 

All right, sir. Now, I have one more name to move on to, but I would like 
to go back for just a minute and pick up a loose end. 

When we were talking about Mr. Edgar Snow, I did not ask you if you knew 
Mrs. Snow—did you? 

Mr. Davies. Which Mrs. Snow? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know a Mrs. Snow? 

Mr. Davies. I knew a Mrs. Snow. 

Mr. SourwIxF. Which one did you know? 

Mr. Davies. Who wrote under the nom de plume of Nym Wales. 

Mr. SourwIne. N-y-m W-a-]l-e-s? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwtNe. She was the Mrs.—that is, she was Edgar Snow’s wife at 
the time vou knew him? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know where she is now? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Have you maintained contact with her? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Did you have an acquaintanceship with her other than your 
contact with Mr. Snow? 

Mr. Davies. No. . 
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Mr. SourwIne. You never had any social connections? 

Mr. Davies, Any what? 

Mr. Sourwine. Any social connections with her. 

Mr. Davies. She was a hostess at the cocktail party where I first met Snow. 

Mr. SourwIne. Aside from that? 

Mr. Davies. Aside from that, no. 

Mr. SourwinE. Do you know Professor John Fairbank? 

Mr. DaviEs. Yes. 

Mr. SourWINeE. Will you tell us when you met him and under what circum- 
stances, and what your acquaintance has been? 

Mr. Davies. I met Mr. Fairbank in 1933 or 1934 when he was a student, doing 
a thesis on the Chinese maritime customs. This was in Peking. I was a language 
officer at that time. 

1 knew him fairly well, because we had many interesting comments. I was 
at that time, as I said, a student, and we were covering much the same ground. 

I have maintained this acquaintanceship with Fairbank over these subsequent 
yeirs. I cannot say when | next saw him after I left Peking in 1935 

In 1937, I think, was the next time I met him, and that was when I was home 
on leave, and then only briefly. 

During the war he was a Government official employed in General Donovan's 
office. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Office of Strategic Services? 

Mr. Davies. It preceded the OSS. I have forgotten the name of it. OIC, or 
something like that. 

Mr. Morris. COI—Coordinated Information. 

Mr. Davies. Yes; it may have been Coordinated Information. But it was the 
office which preceded the OSS. 

Mr. SourwWiNE, These letters are a little confusing. What is the CIA? 

Mr. Davies. Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. SourRWINE. What is the OIC? 

Mr. Davies. Well, that is one I am not sure of the letters. It is the organiza- 
tion set up before they set up the OSS. : 

Mr. SouRWINE. What is the OPC? 

Mr. Davies. That is the Office of Policy Coordination, within the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Sourwine. Whether this was OIC or OCI that Mr. Snow was in we don’t 
know? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Fairbank? 

Mr. Sourwine, Mr. Fairbank. 

Mr. Davies. I don’t remember the initials. It was the organization which 
ultimately was replaced by the OSS. 

Mr. Morris. I think it was called the COT, Coordinated Information. 

Mr. Sourwine. Office of Coordinator of Information. 

Go ahead, sir, please. 

Mr. Davies. He was in the book and periodicals acquisition organization. I 
do not recall under what office that was. It may have been under OSS or it may 
have been part of the State Department. But at any rate he was, during the 
war, in China as an official, carrying out official duties. 

At that period I saw a good deal of him when I went to China and I saw him 
also, I think, in the United States when he came back and he was OWI. 

Mr. SourwiIne. That is the Office of War Information? 

Mr. Davies. Officer of War Information. After the war years I did not see him 
again until I returned to the United States in 1947. My first meeting with him 
then, I believe, was in the fall of 1947. I have since seen him occasionally as he 
comes to Washington. Sometimes I discover he has been in Washington and 
I have not seen him. Sometimes we meet and have lunch together, or I go 
to his house for a drink, and that has been our relationship. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are then more than mere acquaintances? 

Mr. Davres. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SourwiIne. You are friends of long standing? 

Mr. Davies. We are friends of long standing. 

Mr. SourwWIneE. Do you recall when was the most recent occasion that you saw 
him? 

Mr. Davies. It was sometime this spring I saw him. I don’t recall the date. 

Mr. SourwiIne. Besides Dr. Schwartz, has he ever introduced to you or brought 
you into contact with other persons in connection with their possible future 
course of employment, or their employment by the Government or some agency of 
the Government? 
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Mr. Davies. I don’t think so. No; I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Sourwitne. He never sent you any other bright young man? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Have you ever had any commercial relations, business rela- 
tions, commercial or monetary, with Mr. Fairbank? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SourWIneE. Do you maintain a correspondence with him? 

Mr. Davies. Irregularly. 

Mr. SourwWInk. Have you maintained this irregular correspondence over a 
period of years? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did vou ever send him telegrams? 

Mr. Davies. No; I don’t recall sending him a telegram 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he ever send you one? 

Mr. lbavies. No; not that I reeall. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does he ever telephone you long distance? 

Mr. Davies. He has; yes. 

Mr. Scurwine. Frequently or infrequently? 

Mr. Davies. Infrequently. 

Mr. SourwtNe. Do you recall what it was about? 

Mr. Davies. Oh, that he was coming to Washington and would like to see me; 
have lunch with me 

Mr. SouRWINE. Did vou ever telephone him long distance? 

Mr. Davies. I think I may have; I don't recall. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall what it would have been about, if you did? 

Mr. Davies. No. It wouldn't have been of any importance. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which means, of course, you don’t recall what it was about? 

Mr. Davirs. No. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Did vou ever send to him or receive from him oral messages 
through some third person? 

Mr. Davies. Not that I recall 

Mr.eSourwink. Do you know whether he is a member of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations or has any connections with the institute? 

Mr. Davies. I do not know. 

Mr. SourRWINE. Did vou ever meet him in connection with or in the company 
of persons whom you knew te be members of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Davies. Again, not that I know of 

Mr. Sourwine. Did vou ever communicate with him or confer with him at 
or in connection with the Institute of Pacific Relations, or through the institute? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Did vou ever have occasion to make inquiries with regard to 
his possible lovalty or his possible connection with Communism or the Communist 
Party or Communist-front organizations? 

Mr. Davies. It had not occurred to me that it would be necessary to do so. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Did vou ever do so? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwitner. Do you have an opinion with regard to the question of whether 
he had any connection with communism or Communist-front organizations? 

Mr. Davies. In my long acquaintance with him I have seen not the slightest 
evidence of any connections which might be considered disloyal to the United 
states 

Mr. Sourwine. Does that mean that you do have an opinion, and that your 
opi ion is that he has no such connection? 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. Sourwine. Tlave you ever heard of the charge that he is or has been a 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Davies. Not until recently 

Mr. SourWINE. How recently? 

Mr. Davies. Iam sorry. Was he a member of the Communist Party or asso 
ciated with it? 

\Ir. SourwIne. I said member 

Mr. Davies. Oh, member. No: I have never heard that 

Mr. Sovrwinr. Have you heard the charge that he was associated with the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Davies. In the sense that IT have heard the charge that he was sympathetic 
to the Communists 

Mr. SourWINE. How recently did you hear that charge? 
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Mr. Davies. I should say it was in the last few months. 

Mr. SourWINE. Do you recall where and how you heard it? 

Mr. Davies. I think probably I read it in the Congressional Record. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Do you recall whether you saw anything about it in the public 
press? 

Mr. DaAvies. I have seen his name mentioned in the publications 

Mr. SourRWINE. Are you a careful reader of the Congressional Record, Mr. 
D ivies? 

Mr. DAviges. Spasmodieally. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you recall whether the mention of Mr. Fairbank in the 
Congressional Record was called to your attention? 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr. SourWine. Might it have been called to your attention? 

Mr. DAvies. It might have been; ves. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you think you would have found it yourself if it had not 
been called to your attention? 

Mr. Davis. I might have found his name, and connected it with other names 
that I knew. 

Mr. SOURWINE. You know there is no index in the Congressional Record? 

Mr. DAvies. I know there isn't? 

Mr. SOURWINE. Can you say that it wasn’t called to vour attention? 

Mr. Davies. No; I can't say that. It may have been called to my attention. 

Mir. SOURWINE. Is there any possibility that Mr. Fairbank himself called it 
to your attention? 

Mr. DaAvirs. No; I can’t think he did. 

Mr. SOURWINE, Is there any possibility Mr. Clubb might have called it to your 
attention? 

Mr. DAvres. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Now, do vou recall having heard any other charge bearing any 
relation to communism, against Mr. Fairbank? 

Mr. DAVIES. No. 

Mr. SOURWINE, Did you ever hear of the allegation that he had carried mes- 
sages for the Communists? 

Mr. DAvies. No; I hadn't. 

Mr. SoURWINE, Did you ever recominend the employment of Mr. Fairbank by 
the State Department? 

Mr. DAVIES. No 

Mr. SOURWINE. Did you ever recommend Mr. Fairbank’s employment by an 
oth r agency of the Government ? 

Mr. DAvirs, No. 

Mr. SouRWINE, Did you ever recommend that Mr. Fairbank be used for con 
sultation and guidance by an agency of the United States? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Mr. Fairbank be used to prepare 
materials for another agency of the Government? 

Mr. DaAvits. My answer to that is that I cannot reply to it because to di 
would be to go into a top-secret operation, which I don't feel ready to do. 

Mr. Sourwine. I did not mean to cross you up by changing the order of my 
questions, although I did change them. ‘The question that I a: k earlier in thre 
series with respect to these other persons I will ask now with respect 
Fairbank 

Did you ever recommend to a representative of an agency of Government other 
than the State Department the utilization of Mr. Fairbank by that agency? 

Mr. DAvires. Yes 

Mr. SourwineE. Can you tell us any further details with regard to that recom 
mendation ? 

Mr. DAvirs. No: for the reasons which I have given with respect to the others, 

Mr. Scurwine. Was Mr. Fairbank’s wife included in that recommendation? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state that Mr. Fairbank could be trusted to pre 
pare materials which would represent the proper approach % 

Mr. Davirs. I cannot answer that because to do so would be to reveal the 
nature of a top-secret operation 

Mr. SourwiNe. I take it you noted that that question is slightly d’fferent from 
the question I asked in that regard with respect to these other people. I do not 
want to trap you, Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Davies. I am sorry. 
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Mr. Sourwine. The question I asked was: “Did you ever state that Mr. Fair- 
bank could be trusted to prepare materials that would represent the proper 
approach?” Iam not urging you to change your answer nor am I attempting to 
coerce your answer. I call your attention to the fact that the question is slightly 
different in form from the similar questions that have been asked earlier. 

Mr. Davies. Yes: I did recommend that, but I can’t go further into the reasons. 

Mr. Sourwitne. All right. 

Did you ever state that you had perfect confidence in both Professor and Mrs, 
Fairbank? 

Mr. IDAviEs. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell us anything further about any occasion on which 
you may have stated that? 

Mr. Davies. I probably have stated that on a number of occasions, because that 
is what I believe. 

Mr. SourwiNne. Did you ever recommend that Professor Fairbank be set up 
in an office by some agency of the Government? 

Mr. DaAviEs. No. 

Mr. SovrWtner. Did you ever state that Professor Fairbank was a person ideally 
suited to provide consultation and guidance for another agency of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Davres. No. 

Mr. SourwWiIneE. Did you ever recommend his use for consultation and guidance 
by another agency of the Government? 

Mr. DAvriEs. No. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you ever recommend the use of Mrs. Fairbank for con- 
sultation and guidance by another agency of the Government? 

Mr. DAviEs. No. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Did you ever recommend the use of Professor and Mrs. Fair- 
bank for consultation and guidance by another agency of the Government? 

Mr. DAvIEs. No. 

Mr. SourWINe. Did vou ever defend Professor Fairbank or his wife, or he and 
his wife, from any allegation of communism or Communist connections? 

Mr. DAvres. Yes: I think I have, on a number of occasions. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Well, does that imply that you had heard charges made against 
them on a number of occasions? 

Mr. Davies. It implies that, as I said, in the past few months I have heard 
that he is a Communist. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean you have defended them against such allegations 
only during the past few months? 

Mr. Davies. No; there may have been earlier allegations. There may have 
been earlier allegations against which I have defended them. 

Mr. SourwtNe. How early? Do you know? 

Mr. P)Avies. I cannot recall. That would be going back at least months and 
maybe a year or two. 

Mr. SourWItneE. Were vou a year ago defending Professor and Mrs. Fairbank, 
or either of them, against allegations of Communist connections or Communist 
sympathies? 

Mr. DAvies. I may have—it may have been a year ago; yes. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Were you, as early as 2 years ago, defending Professor and 
Mrs. Fairbank, or either of them, against allegations of Communist connections 
or Communist sympathies? 

Mr. IDAvies. It may have been that early. 

Mr. SouRWINE, Were you defending them against such allegations as early as 
1949? 

Mr. DAvtes. It may heve been 1949. 

Mr. SourWine. Were you defending them as early as 1948? 

Mr. DAvirs. Well, if there were such allegations in 1948 

Mr. SourRWINE. I am asking you, sir. 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. SoURWINE. For you to defend a person against an allegation, you would 
have had to have heard it. Allegations might have been heard elsewhere, but 
they would have no meaning in that connection. All I can do is ask you whether 
you were defending them avainst such allegations as early as 1948, 

Mr. Davies. I do not recall any allegations as early as 1948. There may have 
been allegations in 1949. If there were, I certainly defended them. 

Mr. SourWine. You have been since, presumably 1949, and subsequently, been 
defending Professor and Mrs. Fairbank, or either of them, against such Com- 
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munist allegations as may have been made against them and have come to your 
attention? 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. Sourwine. Do vou recall any specific allegations that have been made 
against them and on which you have defended them? 

Mr. Davies. No; I don't. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state that they were not Communists, but only 
very sophisticated or very politically sophisticated * 

Mr. Iavies. I don’t think I ever used those words. No; I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is a categorical answer? 

Mr. Davies. That is a categorical answer. 

Mr. Sou: wine. Is Professor Fairbank a very politically sophisticated man? 

Mr. Davies. Yes: I would say that he is. 

Mr. Sourwinek. Is he so politically sophisticated that he could be confused 

ith a Communist? 

Mr. Davirs. A Communist is politically naive, for my money. 

Mr. SourwIne. You do not feel that political sophistication is an earmark 

"communism * 

Mr. Davies. I think it is the reverse. 

Mr. SoUrRWINE. You would not, under any circumstances, refer to a Communist 
as being politically sophisticated? 

Mr. Davirs. Never 

Mr. Sourwine. You would never refer to a person in terms of so being politi- 
cally sophisticated as an explanation of why they might be mistaken for a 
Communist ? 

Mr. Davirs. No. 

Mr. SouRwine. And you never did so refer to any of these people in any other 
way? 

Mr. Davies. That is correct. 

Mr. SourWINE. I have just a few more questions and we will be through, Mr 
Chairman. 

Is your acquaintanceship with Professor Fairbank’s wife the outgrowth of 
your acquaintance and friendship with him? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you had any independent acquaintance with her? 

Mr. IDavirs. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you know her as Well as you know Mr. Fairbank? 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr. SourWine. Does she have any professional attainments? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. She is a very talented woman in a number of ways. She 
isan artist. She is something of a student of history. For a while she was in 
the Department of State and in the field in China as a cultural relations officer, 
dealing with students 

Mr. SouRW!INE, How long ago was that? 

Mr. Davirs. That was, I believe, in the last days of the war, or right after 
the war. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Do you know who employed her for that job? 

Mr. Davies. No 

Mr, Sourwitnr. Do you know who recommended her? 

Mr. DAvIEs. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. How long was she there? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t know. My impression is it was perhaps a year or per- 
haps 2 years. 

Mr. SouRWINE, Has she been employed by the Government or any Government 
agency since then, to vour knowledge? 

Mr. Davies. No: not to my knowledge. 

Mr. SourWINE. Do you know whether she is working at all? 

Mr. Davies. Pardon? 

Mr. SoURWINE, Do you know whether she is working at all? 

Mr. Davies. Now? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Does she write for publication? 

Mr. Davirs. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did she ever? 

Mr. Davies. She may have. I do not know of any of her writings 

Mr. SourWINE. Is she a stenographer or typist? 
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Mr. Davies. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. SoURWINE. Is she an expert on foreign affairs? 

Mr. Davirs. No. 

Mr. SourWINE, Is she a specialist in Pacitie Affairs? 

Mr. Davies. No; not technically so. 

Mr. Sourwitne. She doesn’t work with and collaborate with her husband? 

Mr. Davigs. No. She is independently a very intelligent and well-educated 
woman. 

Mr. SoURWINE. And that is the picture? 

Mr. DAvirs. That is the picture 

Mr. SOURWINE. Now, sir, if I may hop around a little bit, I think I have left 
some loose ends 

Did you know Edgar Snow’s second wife? 

Mr. DAvIEs. No. 

Mr. S urwitne. And do you know who she was? 

Mr. DAVIES. That is, the current one, is it? 

Mr. SCURWINE. Well, T 2m asking vou 

Mr. Davirs. The only wife that I knew was named Wales. 

Mr. SourWinkE. Do you speak the Chinese language, sir? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SGURWINE. You are, as a matter of fact, one of a relatively small number 
of persons employed by the State Department today who do speak the Chinese 
language fluently, are you not? 

Mr. Davirs. That may be so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know how many others there are in the Department 
who do? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t, but I could make a rough estimate of 10 or 15. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many do you know that do? Do you think you know 
all of the 10 or 15? 

Mr. Davies. I don’t know the younger ones, 

Mr. Sourwtne. Would you name those employees or officials of the State De- 
partment who, to your knowledge, speak Chinese fluently? 

Mr. Davies. Who speak Chinese fluently? 

Everett Drumwright, John 8S. Service, Philip D. Sprouse, Fulton Freeman, Ed- 
mund Clubb. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is the same Mr. Clubb referred to earlier in this hearing? 

Mr. Davirs. Right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you finished your answer? 

Mr. Davies. That is roughly, yes. That is the list that comes to mind. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I do not mean to burden this record with conclusions nor to 
try to testify, but isn’t it perhaps an unfortunate thing that we do not have more 
experts in that language in the State Department than we have? 

Mr. Davies. It is a very serious matter, and it is also a serious matter that 
very few of them now are dealing with Far Eastern affairs. 

Mr. Sourwine. Why is that? Do you know what that is? 

Mr. Davies. I have my guesses, but they aren't 

Mr. SourWINE. Do you think you know? 

Mr. Davies. ‘They are personal guesses 

Mr. Sourwine. D> you think you know why that is? 

Mr. Davies. Ith nk it is because they have been persecuted out of the Far East 
1 have two China language officers in London 

Mr. SourwiNe. Who are they? 

Mr. Davies. James K. Penfield and Arthur Ringwalt. Both of them are 
senior officers Penfield is No. 83 in the London Embassy. He went there from 
Czechoslovakia. 

In Paris there is Philip Sprouse, who was Director of the Office of Chinese 
Affairs in the Department 

Mr. SourwIneé. You say he was? 

Mr. Davies. He was, prior to Clubb’s arrival. 

In russels is Raymond P. Ludden. n Rome is Joseph E. Jacobs, who is a 
career Minister, Ch’na Service And there is assigned to Rome, Fulton Free- 
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man, who was one of the best younger officers in China Service. 

In Tangiers is John Carier Vincent, who is of China Service. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say all 

Mr. Davies. At the present time, in the two posts which deal most intimately 
n the field with China, that is, Hong Kong and Formosa, there is no senior 
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China language officer. They are all junior officers that have come in sines 
the war. They are young men with very little background and experience in 
the problems they have to deal with. 

Mr. SourWINE. Does Dr. Schwartz speak Chinese? 

Mr. DAvirs. Yes. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Does Edgar Snow speak Chinese? 

Mr. Davies. Poorly. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Did Agnes Smedley speak Chinese 

Mr. DAvies. I think poorly. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Does Anna Louise Strong speak Chinese ? 

Mr. DAvirs. Not that I know of 

Mr. SouRWINE. Does Professor Fairbank speak Chinese 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. SOURWINE, Does he speak it well? 

Mr. DAvirs. He speaks, reads and writes it well 

Mr. SOURWINE. He is a Chinese scholar? 

Mr. Davies. He isa scholar. 

Mr. SourRWINE. Does Mrs. Fairbank speak Chinese 

Mr. DAVirs. Yes 

Mr. SOURWINE. Does she also read and write? 

Mr. DAvies. Yes; not as well as her husband 

Mr. SouRWINE. Does she read well enough to translate’ 

Mr. DaAviks. [I don’t think so. That is very difficult 

Mr. SouRWINE, I apologize for that diversion. I thought 
have that situation in the record, 

Now, I want to get back to the question of the top secret, 
have to tie this record up. 

Mr. DAvies, All right. 

Mr. SourWINE. I would like to ask: Can you, without violation of top secret 
identify for us the specific general directive under which you were operating‘? 

Mr. DaAviks. It is an NC document, national-security document, establishing 
the operation, organization, regarding whom I made the personnel reco! 
mendations, 

Mr. SouRWINE. Now,,I assume, since you have not identified it with more 
particularity, you feel you cannot, without violating the classification itse 

Mr. Davies. Yes; that classification is a top-secret document 

Mr. Sourwtner. That being the case, will you undertake to make the prope 
approach through the proper channels to the persons who might be able to make 
a determination as to whether this committee can have that document under 
the classification, and subject to the classification, and to inform the Committ 
of the determination which is made in that regard? 

Mr. Davies. That I make the approach? 

Mr. SouRWIN! I know of no other way, since you cannot tell us whom to 
ipproach, 

Mr. Davies. IT can say that the most appropriate person to go to in the situation 
is the Director of Central Intelligence, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 

Mr. Sourwine, Will General Smith know what we are referring to when we 
refer to it in the terms which are referred to here, which are at best very vague? 

Mr. Davies. I think he will 

Mr. Sourwine. You think we will have no question as to what to ask him for‘ 
Do you see any impropriety, sir, in the committee requesting that you make the 
approach, since vou obviously know specifically what it is, and attempt to get us 
an answer from General Smith? Would it be improper for you to do so? 

Mr. Davies. I sheuld be glad to do so 

Mr. Sourwine. Could we make that a request of the committee, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Smirn. Very well. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you will get us an official refusal, or if it can be submitted 
to the committee, or to the chairman thereof, under whatever restrictions may 


be necessary ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes 

Mr. Sourwine. I can envisage the possibility that it might be something that 
would not be for the eves or knowledge of the staff, perhaps, but I find it hard 
to envision the possibility that anything can be so top secret that, for instance, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee may not be permitted to see it under 
proper classification. 

Mr. Davies. I shall transmit this request to ny superiors, who in turn will 
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Mr. Sourwine. Through what channels or what manner you deem appropriate 
under the circumstances, but with the end of getting the committee a definitive 
answer on it. 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. The chairman asks me to say that I should make it clear on 
the record that I meant Senator McCarran, but I would like to state also for the 
record that I have just as great difficulty in imagining a refusal for the present 
chairman of this hearing as in the case of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senator McCarran. 

Senator Smiru. There might be some difference there. 

Mr. Sourwine. The record shows that the request is first on behalf of the 
committee, with a request that if they want to narrow that, they narrow it as 
far as they think necessary down to the point of an absolute refusal, which we 
hope will not result. 

Now, sir, do you know whether any of these six people, that is, Prof. Benjamin 
Schwartz, Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley, Anna Louise Strong, Prof. John Fair- 
bank and his wife, Mrs. Fairbank, were ever hired as a result of this recom- 
mendation which you made? 

Mr. Davies. Insofar as I know, none of them were hired. 

Mr. Sourwine. As a matter of fact, you know that they were not hired, don’t 
you, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies. I cannot answer categorically on this, because if they were hired, 
it would have been by another agency, but so far as I know, they certainly were 
not hired. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have seen and talked with Professor Fairbank since the 
date of this recommendation, have you not? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you know that he wasn’t hired? 

Mr. Davies. I know that he wasn’t—within my knowledge he was not hired. 

Senator SmirH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sourwinr. When you were using the word “hire,” were you using it solely 
in the connotation of employment as an employee for compensation ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. . 

Mr. Sourwiner. Well, now, let me repeat the question : 

Do you know whether any of these six persons were ever utilized by the 
ageney to which you made the recommendations, along the lines of the recom- 
mendations you made? 

Mr. Davies. I have no knowledge, but my belief and all of the information 
that I have points to the fact that none of them were used for this purpose. 

Mr. SourwIner. Now, as a matter of fact, you have seen, as you testified, Mr. 
Fairbank, since the recommendation was made? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SourwiNne. You do know, do you not, that Mr. Fairbank was not and 
has not been utilized in accordance with your recommendation? 

Mr. Davies. So far as my information goes, he was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean you have never discussed the matter with him at all? 

Mr. Davies. I could not discuss a clandestine operation with him. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Not necessarily as such; but I mean, as between good friends, 
you know pretty well what he is doing? 

Mr. Davies. I know what he is doing. His time is taken up. In fact, he is 
now in Japan or on his way to Japan. 

Mr. SourwIne. If he had been utilized in the way which you recommended, 
you would have had opportunity to have learned of it, in his case, at least? 

Mr. Davies. I probably would have. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Would you tell us, sir, since the project did not go forward 
and the people were not utilized in accordance with the recommendations, why it 
still remains a top secret? 

Mr. Davies. Because the authorities who are in charge of this operation con- 
sider it in that category. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Well, in order to secure permission to testify with regard to 
this subject, testify beyond the point where you have felt you must stop, would 
you have to go outside of your own agency? 

Mr. Davies. I think I would, because this operation is not under the State 
Department. This operation is under CIA, which is another agency. 
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Mr. Sourwine. You would then have to get permission from General Smith? 

Mr. Davies. Precisely. ; 

Mr. SourwWINe. Would it be improper for you, at the committee’s request, to 
seek permission from General Smith to give the committee testimony with re- 
gard to that recommendation in executive session, and subject to such classifica- 
tion as might be imposed ? 

Mr. Davies. I certainly can make that request. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Would you be willing to do so? 

Mr. Davies. I would be glad to. 

Mr. SourRWINE. May the record show that as a request of the committee? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. The record will so show. 

Mr. SourwiNe. And you will report back to the committee what the answer is 
or the ruling is? 

Mr. Davies, Yes. 

The two things you want are—let me summarize: One is the authorization 
under which I decline to reveal this information; and secondly, a request for 
authorization for me to reveal the further details? 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. 

Mr. Davies. All right. 

Mr. SourRWINE. I am almost through, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask whether, in connection with your recommendation of these 
six people, Mr. Davies, you thought it necessary to make any spot check or then 
current check with regard to security? 

Mr. Davies. On all operations involving personnel, I consider it necessary to 
have a security check. 

Mr. SourRWINE. You say you do feel it necessary? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SouRwine. Did you make such a check with regard to any of these six 
people? 

Mr. Davies. No, because that was not in my purview to make the check. 

Mr. SourWINE. You mean you recommended them, subject to security check? 

Mr. Davies. This again goes into the nature of the operation. 

Mr. SourWINeE. That is a question you cannot answer? 

Mr. Davirs. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Mr. SourwIne. I think on that point we have reached an impasse, an amicable 
impasse, Mr. Chairman, and I have no further questions of this witness at 
this time. 

Senator SMirH. Very well. Thank you very much, for your testimony, Mr. 
Davies. 

The committee is recessed subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., the committee was recessed subject to call.) 

Mr. Morris. I also have here, Mr. Chairman, a memorandum dated 
June 19, prepared by me for the chairman of this committee, expl: Lin- 
ing that I have been to the office of Carlyle Humelsine, Deputy Under 
Secret ary of State, and examined the penciled notes which Alger 
Hiss made during the Yalta Conference. As I indicate in this memo- 
randum, the notes do indicate that Hiss was active at the Conference 
and had an active role in the Conference, but that there is no direct 
IPR association in the notes. There is one reference, however, to the 
fact that a memorandum was handled by or prepared by Hiss urging 
President Roosevelt to take up with Prime Minister Churchill and 
Premier Stalin the question of unity between the Kuomintang and 
the Communists. We have not been able to verify whether the note 
was prepared by the Secretary of State himself or by Mr. Hiss. It is 
among the Hiss notes. It has a notation by Chi irles E. Bohlen which 
indicated that the point had been taken up with Premier Stalin. I 
think it describes it “with satisfactory results.” 

Senator Warxtns. That memo may be received as part of the 
record. 
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(The memorandum referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1398” and 
is as follows:) 
Exutpsir No. 1398 


MEMORANDUM 
JuNE 19, 1952. 
To: Senator McCarran. 
From: J. G. Sourwine and R. Morris. 

Mr. Morris spent three afternoons in the office of Carlisle Humelsine, Under- 
secretary of State, examining pencil notes of Alger Hiss made at Yalta. On the 
third occasion, he was accompanied by Mr. Sourwine, and together we reviewed 
the folder containing the Hiss notes. After Mr. Morris. left on this third occa- 
sion, Mr. Sourwine stayed on with the expectation of conversing with Mr. C, E. 
Bohlen, but spoke instead with Mr. Humelsine. 

The Hiss notes do not directly concern the Institute of Pacific Relations, but 
they are very interesting and significant in a collateral way. 

On the very first page, Hiss made a diagram of the seating arrangement at 
Yalta. The seating was around a round table, at which was seated 19 persons. 
On Mr. Roosevelt’s left was C. E. B. (obviously standing for Bohlen). On his 
right was E. R. 8. (obviously standing for Steitinius). On Stettinius’ right was 
Leahy, and on his left was Byrnes and Harriman. Behind the President were 
Hopkins, Matthews, and Hiss. Maisky was on Stalin's left, and on his right 
were Molotov and Vyshinsky, and Gromyko, in that order. On the upper right- 
hand page there was a notation headed “tonight, Harriman, Page, and A. H. with 
Gromkyo and who else.” Hiss’ handwritten notes indicated that E. R. S. had sug- 
gested the words “and the dismemberment” (referring to Germany) be added to 
article XII of the Articles of Surrender. Molotov apparently had a proposal of 
his own which he withdrew after Stettinius’ suggestion. On this same page, in 
what was apparently the first day of the session, Hiss made the following note: 
“Intermission—Gromyko indicated he had not understood from L. P. (Pasvol- 
sky?) the change in the third paragraph of our proposal. I straightened him out 
on the text but he was still not satisfied that the effect of the reference to Roman 
numeral VIII was clear or desirable. He also said he would have great dif- 
ficulty explaining its effect to his colleagues. He said it would be much easier 
for the R’s if we could drop the whole reference and ask if Pres. would agree 
to that I said I thought so.” Later in the notes after the Roman numeral 
VIII there is the following notation, “Vrisoners of War.” S'T (obviously Stalin) 
suggests mention of prisoners of war should be deleted. It was explained that 
this should be among the conferees and that they could take a decision and it 
would not be necessary to publish it. Molotov is reported as having said that 
it would come up in meeting of the Foreign Ministers. There was nothing else 
on the notes that would link up a reference made in the intermission note above 
and this last note other than the identity of Roman numerals. 

On February 8th Hiss made a notation that after meeting of Foreign Secre- 
taries, Jebb, Gromyko and Hiss met as a committee to discuss U. N. conference 
procedures. A. H. (Alger Hiss) explains State Department views, but said Pres. 
had not approved. After lunch before plenary session EK. R. S. cleared all with 
Pres. and A. H. told Gromyko and sent word to Jebb. 

There was one document dated February 10, 1945, on the stationery of the 
Secretary of State. Subject: Recommendation that the three powers encourage 
Kuomintang Communists unity in the war effort against Japan. As this is likely 
to be the final plenary session, I suggest that some time during today’s meeting 
vou find occasion to urge the Marshal and the Prime Minister to see that full 
encouragement is given by the governments to Kuomintang Communists unity 
in the war effort against Japan. The importance of encouraging united Chinese 
efforts at the moment must be apparent to all three governments. 

Alger Hiss had pencilled a note in the corner of the page: “Bohlen says the 
Pres. has already taken this up with Stalin.” 

It was in connection with this memorandum that Mr. Sourwine had hoped to 
see Mr. Bohlen. He wanted to find out whether Hiss had dictated the memo on 
the letterhead of the Secretary of State. We also wanted to find out from 
Bohlen what were the circumstances described in Hiss’ handwritten note. This 
could possibly be a corollary factor in the IPR hearings. Mr. Bohlen subse- 
quently told Mr. Sourwine he did not remember seeing this memorandum, but 
did remember telling either Secretary Stettinius or Mr. Hiss that the President 
had taken this matter up with Stalin. There is another activity of Hiss’ indi- 
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eated in the remainder of the notes. Six pages of notes taken by Mr. Morris 
are in the subcommittee file. 

Appended with this memorandum are copies of all the correspondence between 
the Chairman and the State Department on this matter. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: A witness before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, testified yesterday that, in the course of her 
official duties at the Department of State, she dealt with and handled the pen- 
ciled notes of Alger Hiss taken at Yalta which were available to her in her work 
of postwar planning. 

Dr. Fluegel was an employee of the Department from 1942 to 1948. 

On the basis of this testimony, the Internal Security Subcommittee agreed 
that these handwritten notes of Alger Hiss should be made available in the 
original, or photostatic duplicate, to the committee. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Chairman 


May 1, 1952. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. Secretary: On February 21, 1952, I wrote to you asking that 
the handwritten notes of Alger Hiss taken at the Yalta Conference in 1945 be 
made available to the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

In my letter of February 21, it was pointed out that a witness before the 
subcommittee, Dr. Edna Fluegel, an employee of the State Department from 1942 
to 1948, testified that, in the course of her official duties in the Department, she 
dealt with and handled the penciled notes of Mr. Hiss. 

This letter is written to determine what action has been taken on my request 
of February 21, 1952, to you. 

Sincerely, 
Par McCarran, Chairman. 


Vay 24, 1952 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Necre tary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Under date of May 14, 1952, over the signature of 
Mr. David Bruce, the Under Secretary of State, your Department made reply 
to my letter of February 21, 1952. In view of the length of time (nearly 3 
months) that my letter was apparently under study in the Department, I must 
conclude the Department's reply was carefully considered, and represents firm 
policy; and, therefore, I must assume that you participated in the decision 
which this letter reflects, and concur therewith. 

The Department’s letter of May 14, 1952, was as follows: 

“This is in reply to your letter of February 21, 1952, in which you request 
the penciled notes which Alger Hiss made at the Crimea Conference. These 
papers contain informal notes of the internal discussions of the members of the 
American delegation to that conference. They also contain informal notes of 
the discussions at the international meetings held during the conference at 
which Mr. Hiss was present. 

“It has been the consistent policy of the Department not to permit the release 
of papers of this type. If release were to be permitted, each person participat- 
ing in the discussion of an American delegation in the future would feel called 
upon to take similar notes. The discussion would tend to be for the record 
rather than the full and frank exchange of views which is essential if a con- 
sidered position is to be developed. By the same token, if the informal notes 
of the international meetings were released, persons now active in public life 
in friendly governments would have just cause to feel aggrieved. The position 
of the United States in future diplomatic discussions might well be prejudiced. 

“For the above reasons, the request to make these notes available must be 
respectfully declined.” 
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That letter is a rather remarkable document. It will bear some discussion. 

At the outset, let me say frankly it had not been expected the Department 
would refuse to make the Hiss notes available to the Internal Security Sub- 
committee; though consideration had been given to the possibility that the De- 
partment might report that no such notes were in its possession. I am there- 
fore grateful for the confirmation, contained in the first paragraph of the De- 
partment’s letter, of the fact that these papers are in the possession of the State 
Department. 

The State Department’s answer that “it has been the consistent policy of the 
Department not to permit the release of papers of this type’ is not an honest 
statement of fact. Informal notes, and in fact full transcripts of conferences, 
have been released in the past. The Wake Island Conference is only one example 
in a long series. Furthermore, Sherwood’s book, the Forrestal diaries, Byrnes’ 
book Speaking Frankly, and Stettinius’ book, all gave what purported to be in- 
timate conversations and descriptions of informal statements made at the 
Yalta Conference. There should be nothing about Alger Hiss’ notes which 
would make them sacrosanct ; nor should there be anything about the conversa- 
tions of the persons mentioned in his notes, even “persons now active in public 
life in friendly governments,’ which would entitle those conversations to pro- 
tection in a situation where no protection was given to the conversations of such 
persons as General MacArthur at Wake Island, and all those at Yalta who are 
mentioned in the Byrnes, Sherwood, and Stettinius books and the Forrestal 
diaries. 

Incidentally, speaking of “persons now active in public life in friendly gov- 
ernments”, Mr. Churchill has written extensively on his meetings with many 
Americans, and on many occasions has been quite candid. To mention a case 
more in point, the “inside” story of Klaus Fuchs is now being syndicated. 
Would your Department object to disclosure of any notes Fuchs may have 
made? 

Alger Hiss was not just another State Department functionary. He is a 
man who has been found by a jury to have been guilty of acts which brand 
him as a traitor of his country. What he did in the State Department were not 
the acts of an ordinary man. The notes he took and the influence he bore on 
the shaping of our policy at the Yalta Conference should be known and exposed 
at this time. Certainly, the contents of the Hiss notes are a proper subject of 
inquiry by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

There is an implication in the Department's letter that to release those notes 
would give notice to all persons in the State Department that any notes they 
might take would be subject to release in the future. Perhaps there may have 
been such an implication in the release of other notes and recollections of various 
meetings; but in the particular case of the Hiss notes there is only implied no- 
tice that if the taker of notes subsequently is proven to be a traitor to his 
country his notes may be subject to examination by a Senate committee. 

Alger Hiss was in a position where he could have placed many persons in 
key positions in our Government. We should know what his notes show. about 
those with whom he dealt, those upon whom he relied, and those who assisted 
him; and we should check up on what they are doing now. By nature, training, 
and doctrine, Communists attract other Communists and put them in positions 
of influence. 

The position of the United States in future diplomatic discussions, about which 
the Department's letter expresses concern, would be much more hampered hy 
the continued presence of persons Alger Hiss may have put into important posi- 
tions than it would be by any revelation of what Hiss wrote in his notes. It is 
an ironical standard that every single secret that the United States Government 
possessed, according to testimony before our subcommittee, was available to 
Alger Hiss in his position as Director of Postwar Planning; yet the notes which 
Hiss wrote at Yalta are being withheld not only from the people of the United 
States but even from the United States Senate. 

I noted particularly that the Department’s letter made no mention whatever 
of security in connection with the Hiss notes. I assume this was not because 
the Department thought the matter of security unworthy of consideration, or 
failed to consider it, but rather because no valid question of security, under the 
circumstances, could exist. 

Though this letter has been written, as I have indicated, in the light of the 
assumption that the Department’s answer under date of May 14 and over the 
signature of Mr. David Bruce, the Under Secretary of State, represented a 
considered decision in which you had participated and with which you concur, 
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yet I want to ask if there is any possibility that you wish to modify or amend 
that reply in any way. It is hard and painful to believe that your attitude with 
regard to Alger Hiss extends so far as to embrace a determination to protect 
his notes not only against public exposure but even against examination by a duly 
constituted committee of the United States Senate. I earnestly hope you will 
tell me there is still further word to come from the Department on this matter. 
I await your reply. 
Sincerely, 
PAT MCCARRAN, Chairman, 


June 3, 1952. 
Hon. PAT McCARRAN, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCARRAN: In accordance with your request, I have reviewed 
the correspondence between you and Mr. Bruce regarding the notes which Mr. 
Alger Hiss took at the Yalta Conference. The concern of the Department which 
Mr. Bruce was stressing was that reports made by an employee of the Depart- 
ment stating views expressed or positions taken by representatives of other 
governments should not be made public by the Department. The Department 
has, of course, no power to control writings by former officers or employees or 
former representatives of other governments. 

Neither the Department nor I have any concern in withholding the notes for 
any other reason. Since you believe that these notes may have information 
bearing on Mr. Hiss or his activities, I would be perfectly willing to have a rep- 
resentative of the committee examine the notes in the Department. If, as a 
result of this examination, the committee feels that it requires any portion of 
these notes for its work, the Department will be prepared to discuss the question 
further. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have some specimens of the “pump- 
kin papers,” and some of them concern a handwritten memorandum 


of Harry Dexter White which was turned up in our hearings. ‘These 
come from Senator Richard Nixon, a Senator from California, and 
they were turned over to the committee with a covering letter from 
Senator Nixon dated June 7, 1952. May they, with the covering 
letter, go into the record at this time? 

Senator Warxins. They may be received and made a part of the 
record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1399” and 
are as follow:) 

Exnisir No. 1399 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
June 7, 1952. 
Hon. PAT McCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR McCARRAN: At the request of Mr. Robert Morris, counsel for 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, I have 
forwarded to you under separate cover the following documents: 

1. Documents identified as K-1, K—-2, K-8, and copy of a memo from Harold J. FE. 
Gessell regarding the handwriting of Harry D. White. These documents came 
from my files. 

2. Documents identified as Q-1, Q-2, Q-3, and Q—4. These documents were 
obtained by me from the Un-American Activities Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 
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March 2, 1949. 
K1/HJEG: ml. 
#1829. 
Director, Inspection-Investigation Service. 
Chief, Identification & Detection Division. 
Examination of handwriting of Harry D. White (Committee on Un-American 

Activities). 

1. On February 21, 1949, Investigator Owens, of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities of the U. S. House of Representatives, personally and informally 
submitted three photostatic copies of documents purporting to bear the 
known writings of one Harry D. White, which are identified as follows: 

K-1 Photostatic copy of letter dated June 11, 1934, addressed to “Dr. 
Jacob Viner, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C.” and signed “Harry 
D. White”. 

K-2 Photostatic copy of Personal History Statement (Standard Form 
No. 6), which purports to be the Personal History Statement of Harry Dex- 
ter White, understood to bear certain writings made by Harry Dexter 
White. 

K-38 Photostatic copy of final portion of Personal History Statement 
(Standard Form No. 6), purporting to bear the known writings of Harry 
LD. White. 

Investigator Owens also submitted eight pages (photostatic copies) of ques 
tioned writing herein identified as Q-1 through Q-S8. 

2. It was requested that an examination and comparison be conducted of the 
purported known writings of Harry D. White (identified as K—1, K-2, and K-38) 
with the questioned writings (identified as Q-1 through Q-S), to determine 
whether Harry D. White is the author of the questioned writing. It was also 
requested that the documents as submitted be photographed, and that several 
copies of each document be attached to the report. 

3. A careful examination and comparison was conducted regarding the afore- 
mentioned writings and as a result of such a study, it is concluded that the per- 
son responsible for the writings appearing on K-1, K-2, and K-3, purporting 
to be the known writings of Harry D. White, also is responsible for all of the 
writing appearing on Q-1 through Q-S. In other words, Harry D. White is the 
author of the questioned writings purporting to be notes involving State De- 
partment activities. 

4. The above conclusion is subject to verification upon examination of the 
original documents. 

5. Photostatie copies of the documents as submitted, together with three 
photographie copies of each document, are attached. 

Harortp J. E. GEeseEwr. 


Atts. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have one other affidavit here, and 
that is an aflidavit by Igor Bogolepov, who has been a witness before 
this committee. I would like this added to the list of affidavits pre- 
viously introduced. 

Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 

(The aflidavit referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1400” and is 
as follows:) 

ExHipir 1400 


THE AIMS AND METHODS ¢ Sovipr POLICIES IN THE Far East 1n 1937-44 





SERAL BACKGROUND 

The theory which guided the Sovie Far East policy more than actual bal 
ance of powers was Lenin’s theory of colonial Asia as a reserve of ‘the world 
p n revolution. In Stalin’s time this theory was completed by recogn 
tion of the fact of the failure of the worker movement in the west to become 
a vehicle for Communist domination; now the poor and bewildered masses of 
the Orient had to play the role of cannon fodder for communism, and, contrary 
to Marx, the pace of the world revolution had to take an east-west direction 
il id ' est-en direction. Out of this came the change in the Commu 
nist tactics and slogans from the internationalistic proletarian line to natiotr 


stic popular line. 
I have to repeat once more and with full responsibility that although strange 
to the western mind, this theoretical set-up, and not merely political realities, 


commanded the mind of Soviet leaders and their actions 
Il. POLICIES TOWARD JAPAN 


One can say that in case of Japan the Soviet policies were less international 
istic in form—that is, communistic—and more customary than anywhere in 
the relations of the Soviet Union with other foreign countries; it must be 
emphasized, however, that generally speaking the mentality of the members 
of the Politburo and their actions were motivated by interest of the international 


Communist movement and Communist world revolution rather than by any 


interest, the latter always being sacrificed for the 
aggression on the 
"on two 


Russian national lirst 

Since the rise of nazism and the beginning of Japanese 
Asiatic mainland Stalin’s main preoccupation consisted in avoiding a war 
frouts; as we know here he succeeded fully and wholly. This line of policy 
required a lot of appeasement in the case of Japan. Therefore, the Comintern 
was actually “put on ice” in the case of Soviet relations with Japan. The Soviet 
policy toward that country was channeled through the Foreign Office (NKID) 
and not through the Comintern, as it was in the case of China. Being frightened 
by Japanese menace, the Soviet leaders required always from the Foreign Office 
staff to carry out such kind of policy which will not induce the Japanese to 
helieve we are carrying out Communist subversive tactics. We were ordered to 
he extremely careful and polite to the Japanese. The idea was to make the 
Japanese believe that the U. 8S. S. R. intended to entertain with them relations 
as usually existing between nations, that Comintern and Communist tactics were 
not to be applied by the U. S. S. R. in its relations with Japan. Previously to 
Inv own participation in the negotiations with the Japanese on the oil concessions 
on Sakhalin and fisheries around Kamchatka, I had to read the directives and 
then had to sign them as proof I had read them. Of course, all this does not 
preclude the efforts of Soviet military and naval intelligence to penetrate Japan 
(mostly with the assistance of Koreans and Chinese as well as the White Russian 
emigrants). Yet more important in China proper the Soviet Union met military 
aggression of Japan with methods of propaganda, Communist subversive activi- 
and so forth, that’s along the usual Communist lines of conducting the 


ties, 
struggle 

The second 
ment, of avoiding much friction directly between the 1 
indeed the aim of diverting the Japanese aggression from 
the Soviet angle of view). In this respect the Soviet Foreign 
t the U.S. S. R. would not 


aim of the Soviet policy toward Japan besides the tactics of appease 
SoS. Ro and Japan, was 


the northwest to the 


southwest (from 


Office was instructed to let the Japanese think that 
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oppose any Japanese move against (a) British, Dutch, and other European 
colonies in China and Indonesia, (6) China proper. 

I remember having read in the secret files of Litvinov’s office the same instruc- 
tions to the newly appointed Ambassador Malik in 1938. At the same time the 
Japanese were told that every attempt to move in the general direction of the 
Soviet sphere, including Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, would “create serious 
consequences,” 

In accordance with this double line of ideas, the Chinese Communist forces were 
transferred in 1931 from the south China to Yenan and adjoining areas. It 
tantamount to an invitation for the Japanese to attack China proper as we 
warning against any aggressive steps toward the Siberian border. We had 
files the text of declaration to that effect made by Karakhan to the 
Government 


Wis 


al 


Only after long hesitation and arguing inside the Pol 
ecided to take a risk of an open clash with the 


orde1 ow th viet leaders 


Mir. Morr 
Mr. Mani 


} 


ited Front” by Georg: 


Ke TO iIntrodu e into the record. 


Senator Watkins. Thev may be 
The quotations referred to were 
as follows:) 


rades 


thanks 
! li sacrifices, 
th the aid of the famor Trojan horse, 
of the enemy’s camp’ 


Front, by Georgi Dimitrov, general 


nternational Publishers, 1988, p. 52). 
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“The efforts of the Communist Party, directed toward ending the civil war in 
the country and establishing collaboration with the Kuomintang and all other 
political groupings and armed forces of China in the organization of resistance 
to the Japanese marauders, have the sympathy, endorsement, and support 
of the friends of the Chinese people throughout the world.” (ibid, p. 193). 


Mr. Manvet. I have here excerpts from the testimony of Lee Press- 
man before the House Committee on Un-American Activities on 
August 28, 1950, which 1 would like to introduce in the record, in- 
cluding several pages. 

Senator Watkins. It may be received. 

(The excerpts referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1402” and are 
as follows:) 

Exuipir No. 1402 


HEARINGS REGARDING COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT—PART 2 


UnNrrep STaTes House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COM MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, August 28, 1050. 


PuBLIC HEARINGS 


The committee met, pursuant to eall, at 10:50 a. m., in room 226, Old House 
Office Building, Hon. John S. Wood (chairman) presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives John S. Wood, Francis E. Wal- 
ter, Burr P. Harrison, John McSweeney, Morgan M. Moulder, Richard M. Nixon, 
Francis Case, and Harold H. Velde. 

Staff members present: Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., counsel; Louis J. Russell, 
senior investigator; Donald T. Appell, and Courtney Owens, investigators; Ben- 
jamin Mandel, director of research; and A. S. Poore, editor. 

Mr. Woop. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call at this time Mr. Lee Press 
man 

Mr. Woop. Let us have order, please. 

Mr. Pressman, will you hold up your right hand, please. You swear that 
the evidence you will give this committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. PRESSMAN. I do. 

Mr. Woop. Have a seat, please. 


TESTIMONY OF LEE PRESSMAN 


Mr. TAVENNER. Will you state your full name? 

Mr. PRESSMAN. My name is Lee Pressman. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Pressman, the record of proceedings of this committee 
shows that you appeared before it on August 20, 1948, and at that time you re- 
fused, on constitutional grounds, to answer certain questions relating to your 
alleged affiliation with the Communist Party. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities has learned through the public 
press that when you recently resigned from the American Labor Party you 
issued a statement to the effect that you were doing so because of the Com- 
munist control of that organization. The committee has consistently endeavored 
to give an opportunity to witnesses who have appeared before it to repudiate 
their Communist affiliations or associations. A full disclosure of your knowledge 
of Communist Party activities would perform a great public service, especially 
at this time, when acts of military aggression are being committed by the forces 
of international communism. It would also be evidence that the break with 
your alleged Communist association has been full and complete, and that your 
action was taken in good faith. 

The committee will not be satisfied with a mere perfunctory repudiation of 
the Communist Party, nor, it is suggested, will the American public. The 
committee desires to know if you are willing to cooperate with it in its effort 
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to expose Communist activities by answering such questions as will be pro- 
pounded to you with regard to Communist activities during the course of this 
hearing? 

Mr. PRESSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask at this time for the opportunity of mak- 
ing a brief statement to the committee. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Pressman, you will be accorded the privilege of making what- 
ever statement you desire, but you have just been asked a direct question, and 
we would like to have a direct answer to that question. 

Mr. PRESSMAN. May I suggest the question was rather lengthy. 

Mr. Woop. The latter part was direct. 

Mr. PRESSMAN. I believe my statement, which will be very brief, will answer 
the question, as well as indicate precisely what my position will be before the 
committee today. 

Mr. Woop. Then will you be prepared to answer questions asked you? 

Mr. PRESSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Woop. Proceed. 

Mr. PRESSMAN. I understand, Mr. Chairman, there is a desire that I further 
clarify the position which I took in my recent letter resigning from the American 
Labor Party. This I desire to do, as well as take this opportunity to expose many 
distortions which have been circulated regarding my past activities. There has 
been considerable speculation regarding my past activities. I propose at this 
moment to set forth a few very simple facts. 

In the early 1930's, Mr. Chairman, as you may well recall, as well as other 
members of this committee, there was a very severe depression in our country 
Che future looked black for my generation just emerging from school. At the 
same time, the growing specter of nazism in Germany presented to my mind an 
equally grave threat. 

In my desire to see the destruction of Hitlerism and an improvement 
economic conditions here at home, I joined a Communist group in Washington, 
D. C., about 19384. My participation in such group extended for about a year, 
to the best of my recollection. I recall that about ‘the latter part of 1935—the 
precise date I cannot recall, but it is a matter of public record—lI left the Gov 
ernment service and left Washington to reenter the private practice of law in 
New York City. And at that time I discontinued any further participation i1 
the group from that date until the present. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I state the following at this time: 

There were three other persons in that group in addition to myself. They were 
all at the time with me in the Department of Agriculture They have all been 
named before this committee by others 

I state to you that I am prepared, as I will indicate, to answer any and all 
questions regarding my activities in the past up to the present, and p , 
project my viewpoint into the future. It would be offensive to me, as it would 
be to practically all people, to have to name individuals with whom I have asso- 
ciated in the past. 

What I have stated to you would indicate that I offer no additional information 
that this committee does not already have. However, that is a decision which 
this committee will have to make in propounding its questions to me and the 
directives you issue to me. 

Dear in mind, sir, there may be others like myself who, out of deep convictions, 
will change their beliefs. If this committee assumes the position that those wh 
do change their convictions and beliefs, as IT have, must also be compelled to 
take what I submit would be an offensive—offensive to one’s own personal sel! 
position, that might well be discouraging to other people to do what I have done 
But, I repeat, that is a decision which this committee will have to make. 

Now, I believe it is of interest to comment that I have no knowledge regarding 
the political beliefs or affiliations of Alger Hiss. And when I say I have no 
knowledge, I am not endeavoring to quibble with this committee. I appear 
here, as I necessarily must, as a lawyer. I am a lawver. When one asks me 
for knowledge, knowledge to my mind is based on fact, and I have no facts 
And bear in mind, sir, that as an attorney, to be asked to comment on a case 
now pending in court is a very unusual experience for an attorney, because any 
thing I say undoubtedly may have an impact one way or another on that case, 
and for that reason I am trying to be very, very precise. I do know, I can state 
as a matter of knowledge, that for the period of my participation in that group, 
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which is the only basis on which I can say I have knowledge, Alger Hiss was 
not a member of the group. t 

Now, those two statements of mine are based on knowledge, which embraces 
facts within my possession. I do not believe that this committee would want 
me to hazard conjectural surmise. That is not my function. You want from 
me, I assume, facts and nothing but facts. 

Now, there has been a great deal of wild speculation, a great deal of unfortu 
nate distortion, regarding my name as it arose in the course of previous testimony 
beiore this committee by a man named Chambers. 

When | left the city of Washington I advised the group—and I believe 
on that occasion Mr. Peters may have been present—that I was leaving 
the city of Washington, leaving the Federal Government, and I was disassociat 
ing myself from the group, or the Communist Party, or any group of the Com 
munist Party. 

\W . Were al embers of the group present when you made that asser- 


Mr. PRessMAN. That is correct. 
Mr. TAVENNeER. Did you assign any reason for doing so? 


t 


‘ir. PreEssMAN. I think the most precise way I can put it is to say, as I have 





l heft that I wanted to leave the Federal Government, that I was going 
New York and that I preferred from that moment on, at least 
v} at racic ot to have organizational relationship with the Con 
st Par .such as being member of the Communist Party 
Mr, “LA veER. That did not mean that you had severed all connection with 
he nist Party, did it . 
Nl | S AN At tl ile 
\ lAVEN . Yes 
Mr. Pi SMAN. At th ime it did not. 
Mr. TAVENN r the committee about your subsequent connection with the 
Ini Party 
\Ir. PRESSMAN. Over the pi number of vears I have had contacts and dealin 
with know eaders of the Cor nist Party whom I have met irom time to 
N And what was the nature of those contacts which vou have 
They would dis ss with me their viewpoints, their recon 
‘ ggestions, with respect i ional activities of t] 
Ow S for e CIO Ia roblems with thes 
\ I I ndations which I deemed 
hely e Civ), Ij a 
I W egorienilvy as I can, that at no time from 1936 unt 
TOA I instructions r directives from anvone neluding these leaders 
( Psi vv} ere contrary to the established poliev of the ClO 
‘ l ‘ or ¢ ( \ e Twas w 1 tl 
Cie he ClO And here I challenge anvone 
‘ ‘ ! v} » | \ he CIO, Mr. Cha 
‘ ibli hed Th Ck? 
| ! “ e oe od vou we 
( i \ ha he Depa ! 0 Agri re 
cog . I ‘ Cn ! 1 ons such, A ( 
I I ‘ I was tl doing ther is nothing | 
1 ct 
NID Mr. Pre an, can I go back a moment to your break with the 
\ iid you wanted no organizational relationship with the party: 
‘ir. | SSMAN. In the sense of considering myself a member complet 
l to all the pe ‘ d doctrines of the Communist Party. 
NI Was your break in 1935 an ideological break with the party’ 


Mir. Manner. The next is a letter of transmittal from the Libra 


} 


of Congress with the material sent to us on June 16, 1952, covering t! 
CONTrIDUTOrsS TO the Far Eastern Survey ot Pacifie Affairs. 
Senator Watkins. It may be received. 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1403” and 
are as follows:) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 16, 1952 
Hon. PAT MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCArRRAN: We are transmitting to you the study on the 
contributors to the Far Eastern Survey and Pacific Affairs, which we have 
compiled for the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT icting Director 
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Mir. Manpen. Next is a letter from the Immigration and Naturaliza 
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tions were deadlocked, was Dutch insistence on joint Dutch-Indonesian gen 
darmerie to “police” the Republic. The Republic, having made major conces- 
sions, refused this obvious attempt to dominate the functioning of its adminis- 
tration; supervise political, trade-union, and cultural organization; gain access 
to the entire industrial and agricultural development of the Republic; and 
acquire legitimate power to create “incidents” and disturb peace and order as 
an excuse for Dutch military intervention. The refusal of the Netherlands to 
arbitrate this and other disputed points under the provisions of Linggadjati, 
and Dutch resistance to U. N. consideration of the issues, fully confirm the 
Republie’s fears that the Dutch will negotiate only when they can impose all 
conditions upon a prostrate Republic. 


* * . 


2 The Dutch strive to command absolute control of all ports, thus assuring 
final decision on imports and exports, and all inter-insular, coastal, and ocean 
going trafic. 

Before the war, the Netherlands had absolute control of inter-insular and coas 
tal shipping through the government-ownet fleet, K. P. M. This Dutch monopoly 
not only prevented the growth of Indonesian or other shipping, but was one of 
the Netherlands East Indies government’s instruments to enforce its economic 
cartel system. It was virtually impossible to transport commodities even from 
island to island, without the approval of the shipping monopoly. Thus, in cases 
of rebellion, an island or an area could be starved into submission by halting 
the shipping of exports and imports. 

In the present Dutch war, this has been a major tactic in cutting the Republic 
off from the rest of the world. The Dutch economic blockade has been over 
90 per cent effective. Thus the huge stockpiles of sugar, rubber, rice, quinine, 
and other commodities within Republican areas have been kept off the world 
market, and imports of textiles, machinery, shoes, rolling stock, and other items 
desperately needed by the Republic have been kept from reaching it. This war 
of economic attrition has not only cost the world millions in trade, but has 
retarded the reconstruction and development of Indonesia by many years beyond 
the blockade 

This use of the blockade received wide publicity in relation to the efforts of the 
American Isbrandtsen shipping line in March, 1947, to purchase exports from the 
Republic. The Dutch seized the ship, confiscated the cargo, and attempted to 
hold the master and crew for court-martial. Similar actions were taken against 
British and Chinese shipping. In each case the Dutch tried to buy off the ship- 
ping interests and make them deal with the Netherlands. 

However, the rapid interest taken by Australian, American, and British busi 
ness in the great market offered them by the Republic and in the tremendous 
stockpiles it could produce, threatened to place the Dutch in a weak bargaining 
position. Therefore, one of the first objectives in the current Dutch drive has 
been the deep-water port of Cheribon, in Republican lands since 1945. The fall 
of this port on July 25 called a halt to Republican trade with Singapore and 
India. This will have a particularly great impact on India, since the Republi 
had pledged half a million tons of rice to relieve Indian famine, in exchange for 
imports of Indian textiles. Up to the fall of Cheribon, the Dutch had waged an 
unsuccessful war against this trade. 

o * * 


8. The Dutch imperialists want to establish political control through puppets 
tn partitioned islands. 


The Indonesian nationalist movement grew rapidly after World War I. The 
Dutch made every effort to suppress the political parties and trade unions, and 
imprisoned or drove into exile their leaders. Efforts were also made to buy 
out leadership or act as a front for Dutch rule. This was practiced particularly 
in relation to the feudal remnants in the islands, where hereditary village chiefs, 
nobility, and co-administrators with the Dutch retained their positions and titles 
through government patronage, Japanese occupation perpetuated this hierarchy, 
with the former Dutch puppets serving in the same capacity for the Japanese. 

Dutch propaganda regarding “Japanese influence’ has never been leveled 
against these elements. The Dutch have made every effort to utilize them 
again. The leaders of East Indonesia and West Borneo, which are Dutch 
satellites in the Indonesian archipelago, are prewar Dutch agents. A notable 
example of this tactic to divide and destroy the Republic was the recent Soedanese 
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‘revolt” in West Java. Openly precipitated by the Dutch immediately after the 
signing of Linggadjati, this ‘revolt’? was the first major effort in military opera- 
tions to destroy the Republic. The so-called leader of the Soedanese separatist 
movement was a notorious Dutch puppet before the war, a rabid racist who 
practiced atrocities on Dutch prisoners of war during Japanese occupation, and 
now a loyal adherent to Dutch rule “for at least 100 years” over Indonesia. The 
recent Dutch all-out attack on the Republic was supported by the head of the 
state of East Indonesia who declared the war was “police action” in “internal 
affairs.” 

While the Indonesian Republic has abolished the bulk of these Dutch-preserved 
offices, the Dutch have by no means given up their intention to place Indonesian 
puppets in office so as to mask the bloody military dictatorship which is charac- 
teristic of Dutch administration over Republican areas. The Dutch thus hope to 
beguile international opinion by presenting Indonesians mouthing Dutch policy, 
and to divide resentment and opposition within the governed areas. The Dutch 
captured Ratulangi, Republican Governor of Celebes, and six of his associates, 
and without trial have kept them imprisoned since then. These men were out- 
standing resistance fighters against the Japanese. Their crime today is their 
support of the Republie and their refusal to repudiate their positions of leader 
ship. Perhaps the fact that Celebes, now within the Dutch puppet-state of East 
Indonesia, is rich in rubber, sugar, and manganese has had some influence in 
this Dutch action. 


- 7 * 


1. The Dutch aim to regulate all industrial changes through domination of 
urban areas. 

The major cities in Indonesia are seaports (Batavia, Soerabaja), railroad and 
transportation centers (Medan), or close to the exploitation of major exports 
(Palembang, near the major Sumatra petroleum and tea centers). Thus, control 
of urban areas actually means control over production areas, transportation 
terminals and routes, shipping centers, and the industrial plants processing the 
raw material. These actually were the first line of attack and conquest by the 
Dutch 

While control of these areas cannot starve the Indonesians into submission 
(since rice production centered in the interior is the basis of the Indonesian 
diet), it can make the Republic incapable of offering the people more than a bare 
subsistence diet. The resulting shortages of clothing, curtailment of industr 
productivity, and deterioration of transportation would lessen internal support, 
keep it at the lowest economic level, block its political and economic influence or 
Asia, and keep the riches of the islands out of the world market. No gove 
ment, operating under such handicaps, could long withstand concerted militar) 
or political pressure to make major concessions. 

* * . 


5. The Dutch imperialists want to supervise and allocate agricultural produ: 
tion and the removal of natural resources. 

Exports from Indonesia before the war fell into two major categories: agri 
cultural products and petroleum ; manganese, and tin. The last three items were 
exploited by European and American firms exclusively; and in the case of tin 
from the island of Billiton, it was owned by the Dutch royal family outright. 
Other than spices, most agricultural export produce came from European-owned 
plantations. Rubber, tin, petroleum and sugar production were all toga by 
nternational cartels. The Indonesians were primarily laborers. The wealth of 
the country flowed out in a steady stream, Dutch capital investment in adienenhe 
of one billion dollars yielded an annual profit of $160,000,000. 

The economie policy of the Republic would make drastic changes in the eco- 
nomic position of the Indonesians, since it is based on the principle that profit 
from the exploitation of the riches of Indonesia must be reflected in the national 
ncome. But the essential fact is that the Dutch imperialists, despite any agree 
ment entered into between the Indonesian Republic and the Netherlands, have 
no intention of losing their stranglehold on Indonesia’s economy. In their eyes, 
the only fashion in which the dev: isté ition of the Netherlands, its acute dollar- 
shortage, its steadily increasing indebtedness to the United States, can be over- 

ome, is to regain and strengthen Dutch control over Indonesian production and 
levelopment. 
* ¢ @ 
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6. The Dutch imperialists strive to halt growth of Indonesian bourgeoisie and 
economic carpansion, 

The existence of the Indonesian Republic as an economic foree presents a 
major threat to Dutch investment, not through limitation of the latter, but as a 
developing industrial center. In the prewar period, Indonesian capital was 
invested primarily in land. In Indonesian business, such as kapok and cigarette 
factories, Chinese competition proved keen; in other industries Europeans held 
virtual monopoly. But above all, the pauperization of the Indonesian masses 
Was so extensive that for all practical purposes there was no Indonesian capital. 
A survey for the N.E.L. government, by Huender, of Indonesian income during 
the 1920's estimated the Indonesian’s normal annual income at $57 in produce 
and money, in cash only $19, Such standards applied to over 80 per cent of the 
population. There did not emerge, therefore, an Indonesian bourgeoisie; the 
population was an almost inexhaustible cheap labor reservoir. 

However, the Indonesian Republic immediately took steps to develop Indone 
sian enterprise and industry. Communications, transportation, and irrigation 
were nationalized. Those industries essential to the welfare of the people as a 
whole were placed under government ownership, supervision, or control. To 
encourage the development of industry, the National State Bank now gives 
financial backing to enterprises if capital is not available. Plans to spread 
ownership among the people by the issuance of shares of stock at a small 


face value have been projected Cooperatives are also being encouraged. 
Plans have been made to diversify agriculture; large European estates, which 
Were usually centered on the most fertile areas, are being broken up to permit 


the Indonesian farmers to move off marginal lands, and to facilitate crop diversi 
fications by bringing more land under cultivation, 

These ranid transformations in the Republic’s economic life threaten Dutch, 
British, and American imperialist monopoly control over Indonesia. The 
growth of an Indonesian bourgeoisie, not like the development of that class dur 
ing the rise of English capitalism, but within the framework of a planned economy 
such as Czechoslovakia or Poland, is part of an intensive economic program 

the Indonesian standard of living and industrialize the country under 
five, ten, and fifteen year plans 


to raise 
* ~ + 


7. The Dutch objective is to weaken the influence of other capitalist nations in 
Indonesia, particularly Great Britain and the United States. 

During the first two decades of this century, British and American investments 
n Indonesia grew rapidly. The Dutch,. whose final conquest of Indonesia was 
completed only in 1908, tried to combat the severe depression that hit the 
Netherlands in 1900 by intensified super-exploitation of Indonesia. 

By 1913, of 206 million guilders invested in East Sumatra, only about 109 mil 
lion constituted Dutch capital. By 1929, foreign capital (other than Dutch) ae 
counted for 40 per cent of the investment in crops, aside from sugar, throughout 
Indonesia. However, it was in petroleum, due to the lack of Dutch capital, that 
American and British interests grew most rapidly ; Standard Oil of N. J., Stand 
ard Vacuum, Socony, and Royal Dutch Shell (British) were the leaders in the 
field. British American Tobacco, Lever Soap, and other concerns expanded in 
the 1930's at the expense of older and weaker Dutch interests. 

With the crisis of 1929, the bottom fell out of this intensively exploited aren 
Exports declined by 50 per cent, but the value of exports fell 75 per cent. In 1928 
the Netherlands East Indies government showed a profit of 54 million guilders i1 
igricultural enterprises; by 1952, these enterprises showed a deficit of 9 million 
guilders. Through the Crisis Acts of the 30's, the Dutch tried to boister up their 
position; they tried to stabilize world markets through participation in rubber, 
tea, sugar, tin and petroleum cartels; preferential tariffs were introduced. Noth 
ing brought an upward trend. British and American capital, particularly the 
latter, inmade concerted efforts to squeeze out Dutch interests by great purchases 
of rubber, tin, petroleum, and quinine as the Second World War drew near. 

The jockeying for top position in Indonesian economy was halted by the Jap 
anese invasion; but the postwar rivalry continues. But for the advent of the 
Indonesian Republic, which presents a threat to all imperialism, the Dutch would 
have fallen before the American financial drive. However, to enable the Dutch 
to continue in at least the position of watchdog and policeman in Indonesia, over 
300 million dollars has been loaned by the U. S. to the Netherlands and Nether 
lands East Indies governments, and great amounts of American lend-lease and 
war surplus material, American-trained Dutch marines, and a major force of 
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British Indian troops were put at the disposal of the Dutch imperialists. The 
positions taken by the British and American governments toward the Republi: 
through their diplomatic statements, and their actions in the Security Council 
are designed to prevent the Indonesians from achieving full political and economic 
independence. 

With the upsurge of democratic and independence movements in colonial and 
semicolonial countries throughout the world, imperialism is losing ground every 
day. The United States, as the backbone and moving force of imperialism is tak 
ing the leading role in United Nations discussions to preserve Dutch imperia 
rule of Indonesia, with American imperialism as the guiding force. Thus, the 
United States is leading the bloc to prevent United Nations consideration t t) 
substance of the Indonesian question, name Vy, independence 

However, the imperialist rivalries for hegemony over Indonesian eco 
affairs continue The deeper * Netherlands falls under American cot 
through loans, the more desperate the Dutch efforts to force economic con 
cessions from the Indonesians Because the Dutch have spent two vears 
fruitless efforts to wear down Indonesian resistance, British and American busi 
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The moral and material aid rendered the Indonesian Republic by Asian peoples 
has not gone unnoticed by the imperialists. One of the important considerations 
for Great Britain and France in Security Council discussions of Indonesia has 
been the prospect of a fully independent Idonesia acting as a catalyst for the 
French and English colonies throughout Asia and Africa. Thus, despite the cost, 
despite the greatly strengthened position of the working class in England and 
France, despite imperialist antagonisms—the United States, England, the Nether- 
lands, and France have operated as a U. N. bloc, with only minor differences to 
resolve, regarding the Indonesian Republic. 

These, in short, represent major objectives of Dutch imperialism in its war on 
the Indonesian Republic. Let us now turn to the Indonesian people’s forces 
themselves. 

a * - 


An understanding of the present internal relation of social forces in Indonesia 
requires a brief background survey of the subjugation of the Indonesian people, 
and the development of their struggles for national liberation. 

In discussing the history of the Indonesian people one might go back to the 
7th Century Sumatran Kingdom of Sriwidjaja or the 13th century Empire of 
Madjapahit. These feudal governments, which extended Indonesian rule from 
Ceylon to Formosa, were the “Golden Age” of Indonesia’s history, periods of the 
development of the arts, education, culture, and the skills of trading, navigation, 
and manufacture. During the decline and dissolution of the Empire of Madjapa 
hit in the 15th and 16th centuries, Portuguese, Spanish, English, and Dutch 
traders began their search for the fabulous Indies, the Spice Islands. From 1602, 
when the first Dutch traders established a foothold in Indonesia, the isiands 
became the scene of constant revolts, which were suppressed with bloody terror, 
and expansion of European imperialist control. 

As has been noted, it was in the 20th century that the Dutch made the most 
concerted efforts to link up Indonesian economic life with the demands of 
the Western, industrialized nations, and the economic vicissitudes which re- 
sulted brought about the mass pauperization of the people. While the bulk 
of the Indonesians were peasants (with average holdings of 2% acres), op 
pressive taxation and substandard incomes compelled most of them to seek at 
least occasional or seasonal work on European capitalist agricultural export 
enterprises like sugar and rubber. 

Indonesia came under the political influences of the day. The Russo-Japan- 
ese War, and the First World War, began to show the vulnerability of European 
power and prestige. The Chinese Revolution under Dr. Sun Yat Sen opened new 
vistas of a free Asia; the impact of the Socialist revolution in czarist Russia 
gave tremendous impetus to the colonial liberation movement. 

Political parties and trade unions—all with a nationalist approach—grew 
rapidly. The railway, pawnshop, and tram workers struck in 1921, 1923, and 
1925. A small organization of Moslem merchants, formed in 1912 to combat 
the Chinese bourgeois group, became a mass political instrument of two mil- 
lion members by the 1920’s. The Netherlands East Indies Government Penal 
Code was revised to make punishable by fine and imprisonment “indirect” 
criticism of the Government. Oppression became so great that in 1926-27 
revolts broke out in Java and Sumatra, which were vigorously suppressed by 
the Dutch. Political movements and parties were abolished, trade unions broken 
up; over 1,300 Indonesians were exiled or thrown into the Dutch concentration 
camp of Boven Digoel in New Guinea. The Communist Party, which led the 
revolts, was illegal from 1927 on (and until the autumn of 1945 after the es- 
tablishment of the Republic). The present leaders of the Republic, Soekarno 
(Nationalist), Hatta (Moslem), Sjahir and Sjahrifoeddin (Socialist) were 
all imprisoned by the Dutch for political and trade union activity. 

Despite all Dutch efforts, the nationalist movement continued to grow, con- 
stantly changing its organizational names and form, but acting consistently in 
its efforts to bring democracy and independence to Indonesia. Just before the 
start of the Japanese War, the Indonesians petitioned the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment for adequate representation in the Indies Government and military 
training to enable them to withstand expected Japanese aggression. The re- 
quest was denied as not being “practical.” 

The brief limited defense of Indonesia by the Dutch was followed by 3% years 
of Japanese occupation and exploitation. In order to achieve maximum rice 
production for Japanese consumption, many of the plantations set aside for 
Suropean export crops were broken up into individual holdings; because of the 
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shortage of rolling stock and shipping, areas were made economically self- 
sufficient. All these changes, made for military expediency and under condi- 
tions of virtual slavery and starvation of the Indonesian people, nevertheless 
gave the people the opportunity to aequire skills that they were later able to 
utilize in building the Republic. The Indonesians did not passively accept Jap 
anese rule any more than they had Dutch control. <A disciplined resistance 
movement, under Communist and Socialist leadership, organized 
against Japanese Communications and transportation, and five major revolts 
in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
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point of attention in the Far East and the United Nations because of its decisiv: 
significance to the entire colonial and imperialist world. Unlike the Philippines 

or Viet Nam, where the independence forces have not yet achieved sutlicient ‘ 
unity and a wide enough mass base, or China, where the struggle is being resolved 

internally, or yet India, where the imperialists succeeded in affecting a thre 

way split among the Hindu, Moslem and Princely interests—the Indonesian Re 

public has forged the support of all sections of its people in consistent revolu 

tionary struggle against imperialism. Indonesia is the only colonial country 

that has proved capable of forcing consideration of colonial independence at the 

highest international level, the Security Council. 

At this juncture, the demands of the Republic are clear: international super 
vision of the cease-fire order of the Security Council, withdrawal of Dutch troops 
from Indonesia, international settlement of the Dutch-Indonesian crisis, fu 
diplomatic recognition internationally, and membership in the United Nations 

Support of these completely just conditions must be developed in the United 
States. The recent Republican proposal that the U. S. use its offer of “good 
offices” to settle the Indonesian question by urging United Nations action clear! 
indicates that American prestige in Asia has reached a low point because of thi 
actions of American imperialism in giving full support to the Dutch. Sharp! 
fixing responsibility for the Indonesian situation on the imperialist powers, the 
note of the Indonesian Republic to the United States (August 7, 1947) stated 

The Republic feels sure that the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands will all agree, in view of the fact that two years ' 
of negotiation and mediation failed to prevent the outbreak of large-scale 
hostilities, that in arbitration by a United Nations commission lies the only and 
tinal hope of settling the dispute by peaceful neans 

The American people bear the major responsibility for the establishment of 
such a colmmission and lusting peace in Indonesia In addition to demanding 
that such a fully representative international Commission be established to arb 
trate the issues in Indonesia, the American people liust demand that there be n 
bypassing of the U. N. by the United States. They must demand that the U. § 
recognize the sovereignty of the Indonesian Republic. They must insist that 
no American supplies be sent to the Dutch for war on Indonesia: and a boycot 
should be declared here on Dutch goods, and an embargo on Dutch and other 
shipping of materials for the Dutch imperialist war. The action of the Execu 
tive Board of the N. M. U. deserves the applause of all labor, all anti-imperialists. 
It calls for support by all unions 

Imperialist forces in the United States have brought war to the Indonesiar 
people in the past two years: it rests with the American people to chang: 
United States policy to one of friendship with the Indonesian Republic. 

Mir. Manner. Next is an excerpt from the testimony of Ambassac 
Philip Jessup from hearings before a subcommittee of the Se) 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the excerpt dealing with the Sovie 
IPR Couneil. 

Mr. Morris. May that go into the record / 

Senator W \TRINS. It ia be received, 

Phe exc er pte fer red to was marked “Ex 


follows:) 


1 


hibit No. 1406” and is 


exuinir No. 1406 


TESTIMONY OF AMBASSADOR PHILIP JESSUP REGARDING THE Novier COUNCIL oF IPR 

\ national council was established in the U.S. S. R.. the Soviet Union 
4, but did not participate at all in the activities of the Pacific Council at 
1930 

(Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relation 
Lnited States Senate, &2d Congress, first session, on Nomination of Philip | 
Jessup to be United States Representative to the Sixth General Assembly of 1) 
L nited Nations, October 4, 1951, p. $44.) 


Mr. Manpen. Next isa statement from the diary of Senator H. Ales 
ander Smith of New Jersey from a subcommiitee of the Senate Con 


mittee on Foreion Relations. 
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Mr. Morris. We are just putting the diary itself in. We are 
extracting testimony from the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Warkrins. It may be received. 

(‘The diary referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1407” and 
follows :) 


Oo. 1407 


This is an entry of November 25, 1949, Wednesday 
We are in New York Yesterday I went to the 
lelegation to the United Nations Met old friends 
Mrs and Ruth Bryan Rohe 
‘Talked with Francis Wilcox re China situation, 
Went up to Assembly at lushil Lunch with Phi 


Roosevelt 


dick fhey ure leaning Wal I tritish who want 


bina \lso they do not seem to see the dangers in the Formosa s 
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e i 
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»¢ 
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i : Morris. May that vo Into the record ¢ 
‘nator W \TKINS. lt mav be received, 
Phe papers referred to were marked “Exhib 
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To promote the study of the problems of the peoples and nations of the Pacific 
area by means of cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations by stimulat 
ing attention to these problems on the part of others and by means of such 
research and educational methods as discussion conferences, language and other 
schools, Far Eastern seminars, international conferences, study groups, publica 
tions and other lawful and appropriate methods. 

In pursuance of and not in liimtation of the general powers conferred by law 
and the objects and purposes herein set forth, it is expressly provided that this 
Corporation shall also have the following powers: 

To do all such acts as are necessary or convenient to attain the objects and 
purposes herein set forth, to the same extent and as fully as any natural perso 
could or might do, and as arenot forbidden by law or by this certificate of incorpo 
ration or by the bylaws of this Corporation. 

\s a nonprofit Corporation, none of the income of which shall acerue to any 

ber, to purchase, lease, sell, mortgage, hold, receive by gift, devise or be 
quest, or otherwise acquire or dispose of such real or personal property as may 

essary to the purposes of this Corporation. 
Po have offices and promote and carry on its objects and purposes, withir 
hout the District of Columbia, and in the states or territories of the United 
States and in foreign countries 


fo have all powers that may be conferred upon corporations formed under 





S ‘hapter Eighteen of the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia, 
FourtnH: The property of the officers, trustees and members of. this 
Corporation shall not be subject to or chargeable with the payment of cor- 
porate debts or obligations. 
hieri: The Board of Trustees shall have power to make by-laws for the 
government of the Corporation and to alter, change or amend the same, 
StxtH: The principal office of this Corporation in the District of Columbia 
Shall be located at No. 83417 Quebee Street NW., in the City of Washington 
SEVENTH: The meetings of the members and of the trustees of this Cor 
poration may be held in the District of Columbia, or elsewhere within the 
contines of the United States or its possessions, 
Eigurn: The number of Trustees of this Corporation for the first year 
f its existence shall be fifty. 
Witness our hands and seals this 20th day of February One thousand ning 
hundred and thirty-nine, 
EsTukerR CAUKIN BruNnaver [Sea 
WittramM T. STON] i Se: 
Roy Vrearcu iSen 
I EST O,. PALAND, 
Witness 


Il. Ernest O. Paland a Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, do 
hereby certify that EsrHer CAUKIN BruNaver, WirttamM T. Sronre, and Roy 
Vearcu, parties to a certificate of incorporation bearing date of February 2011 
1939, and hereto annexed, personally appeared before me in said District, t 
said Esther Caukin Drunauer, William T. Stone, and Roy Veatch being per 
sonaliy known to me as the persons who executed the said certificate of incor 
poration and acknowledged the same to be their act and deed. 

Given under my hand and seal this 20th day of February, 1939. 

OTARIAL SEAL] ERNEST O. PALAND, 
Notary Public, D. C. 
My commission expires April 15, 1943. 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THIS Is TO CERTIFY that the foregoing is a true and verified copy of the Certificate 
of Incorporation of the American Council of the Institute of Pacifie Relations 
Ine., and of the whole of said Certificate of Incorporation, as filed in this Office 
the 2Oth day of February A, D, 1939 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affived the seal of this 
Office this 21st day of February A. D. 19389 

[ SEAL] (Signature) ———— ———-, 

Recorder of Dee ds, D.C 
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Mr. Manpev. Next isa clipping from the Daily Worker showing tl! 
candidacy of Corliss Lamont on the American Labor Party ticket for 
the United States Senate. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The clipping referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1410” an 
follows:) 

Exuipir No. 1410 


ALP Leapers RECOMMEND CorLiss LAMONT F¢ 
Former Representative Vito Marcantonio, State CI airmat 
Labor Party, announced today that at a meeting of the Ame 
itive Committee, held on June 8, the nomination o 
the ALP candidate for United States Senator from the State 
mManimously recommended to all ALP clubs and to the ALP 
Which will take place on Aug. 28, 1952. 


State Exec 


Mr. Manvev. Next isa compilation of the Government post 
Phil pc. ar essup as taken from the hearings of a subcommittee 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and also from W! 
ind also from the Bi logTrap hic al Registe1 OF the - vartment of St 
Mir. Mornis. It is background material, Senator. 
Senator Watkins. It may be received. 
The compilation referred to was marked “TExhibit No. 1411” 


Is as follow $3) 


Exntinit No 


ing officer ij 
tor, Dept. 
Hihu Root, Conf, of Jurist 
(lviser to Am. amb. to Cuba 1930 
hief of Div. of Personnel & Training, Offic 
Dept. of St., bruary 1, 194 
d to Office of Fr Kcon, Admin., Sept 
Beetton Woo 
con Tarfare & Navy Dept. 
Mil. Govt and Administ 
orgn., U.S. del. San Francisco 
t, Div. of Int. Org. Affairs, Dept 
United Nations Comim., on Progressive 
Apr. 25, 1947—Dee. 5, 1947 
», 1948 Appointed deputy United Stat yy 
i » of the U. N. General Assembly (That is somet 
us the Little Assembly). 
March 1948.—Representative of United States 
ing with 
Korea: Consultation by U. N. Temporary Commissi on Kore; 
mittee 
fic settlement: Study of methods for improving internat 
in the political field 
Veto: Recommendations on the problem of voting in the Security Coun 


1948.—Appointed United States representative to the second specia 
» U. N. General Assembl) 
194S.— Representative of United States in Ge 
Palest ne: Problem of disposition of Palestine following 
mandate. 
Jerusalem: Provisions for protection of the holy plac 


on municipal administration in Jerusalem. 
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June 7, 1948.—Appointed United States deputy representative in U. N. Secu 
rity Couneil. 

June 25, 1948.—Appointed Deputy Chief, United States mission to the 
. 

June 1948.—Representative of United States in U. N. Security Council. 

February 1949.—dealing with 

(a) Palestine (June-November): Preservation of cease-fire between Israel] 
and Arab States. 

(b) Atomic energy (June): Forwarding to General Assembly of U. N. Aton 
Energy Commission's report 

(c) Trieste (August): Consideration of Yugoslav charges concerning ad 

nistration of zone A in Trieste. 

d) Hyderabad (September): Consideration of complaint made to Securit 
Council following Indian “invasion” of Hyderabad. 

(e) Berlin (October to February): Security Council consideration of Ber 

blockade by U.S. S. R. 

(f) Israel (December): Security Council consideration of Israeli applica 

n for admission to U. N. membership. 

(g) Indonesia (December—January 1949): Security Couneil consideration 
of second Dutch police action and recommendations designed to bring about 

political solution 

September—December, 1948.—United States representative to third regular 
session of the U. N. General Assembly in Paris, dealing with 

(a) Consideration of the problem of the future of Valestine but chiefly o 
upied with Security Council problems noted above 

December 2, 1948S Appointed Acting Chief, United States mission to U. N 
with personal rank of Ambassador. 

December 2, 1948.—Appointed acting United States representative, U. N 
Security Council 

March 2, 1949.—Appointed United States Ambassador at Large. (Present 











position, } 

Mareh—April, 1949.—Negotiations in New York with Soviet U. N. Delegat 
Malik which resulted in lifting of Berlin blockade. 

April—May, 1949.—Delegate at second part of third regular session of U. N 
General Assembly, New York, but not actively in charge of any item on agenda 

May-June, 1949.— Adviser to Secretary of State at sixth session of Council of 
Foreign Ministers, Paris: 

(a) Austrian Treaty: Further negotiations and limited agreements amon; 
Big Four to move toward conclusion of Austrian Treaty. 

(b) Berlin: Agreement concerning access by Western Powers to air sector 
of Berlin. 

(c) Germany: Further discussions on restoration of economic and politic: 
unity of Germany. 

July-September, 1949.—Assignment in Department of State to work on f 
eastern problems: 

(a) Editorial supervision of final states of preparation of China white paper 

(b) Preparation for anticipated debate in General Assembly on Soviet viol 
tions of Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. 

(ec) Discussion with consultants on far eastern problems 

September 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at meeting of three Foreign 
Ministers, New York, including especially 

(a) North Atlantaic Treaty 

(b) Western Germany. 

September 1949.—Adviser to Secretary of State at meeting of four For 
Ministers, New York, Austrian Treaty 

September—December, 1949 United States representative at fourth reg 
session of U. N. General Assembly, dealing with 

(a) Italian colonies: Negotiation and adoption of Assembly resolution 
disposition of former Italian colonies. 

(b) Consideration of the question of “Threats to the political independenci 
and territorial integrity of China and to the peace of the Far East, resulting: 
from Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 
August 14, 1945, and from Soviet violations of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

December 20-March 15, 1950.—Trip through the Far East and Middle East 
visiting Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Hong Kong, Philippines 
Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Ceylon, India, Pakistan 
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0: 23. Feb. 15 
Annales Jacoby 


tohiography of 


7: SOO words. 


a Chinese Bu Wei 


(Yang) Chao, N. Y 


1h wmoman, by 
Herald Tribune Wkly., Bk. R., p. 14, Mr. 16, ’47; 550 words, 
Richard Watts 
China's destin by Chiang Kai-shek (Macmillan), New Repub 


10, 


a7: 


S50 words. 
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Owen Lattimore 
China’s destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Macmillan), N. ¥. Herald 
Tribune Wkly. Bk. R., p. 5, F. 16, °47; 600 words. 
J. K. Fairbank 
China’s destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Maemillan), N. Y. Times, p 
3, F. 9, °47: SOO words. 
Nathaniel Peffer 
China’s destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Macmillan), Pol. Se 
62: 598, D. °47;: 330 words. 
Richard Watts 
China's destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Roy pubs.), New Repub 
116: 37, F. 10, °473 S50 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
China’s destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Roy pubs Fes oe 
Tribune Wkly. Bk. R., p. 5, F. 16, ’47; 600 words 
J. K. Fairbank 
China’s destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Roy pubs.), N. Y 
%, 47: SOO words 
Nathaniel Peffer 
China’s destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek (Roy pubs. ) 
D, °47: 3350 words 
J. K. Fairbank 
lides from the West, by Chiang Monlin, Ann, 
S. 47; 420 words 
Annalee Jacoby 
lides from the West, | his y Monlin, Sat R 
7, 47; 750 words 
Richard Watts 
Foreign mud, by Maurice Collis, New Repub, 117: 2 
words 
Richard Watts 
Future of freedom in the Orient, by Ralph A, Con 
116: 27, My. 19, °47; 110 words. 
Nathaniel Peffer 
Future of freedom in 1 ient, by Ralph A, 
Herald Tribune Wkly c oD 2, Bes’ 24 
Richard Watts 
Roosevelt era, by Milton Crane, New Repub. 117 
words 
Richard Watts 
Behind the sill curtain, by Bartley Cavanaugh 
116:31, Ap. J 7: 900 word 
Edgar Snow 
Russia, menace or promise, by Mrs. Vera (Michel 
Times, p. 7, Ay "47; SOO words 
iard Watts 
Unfinished 
116: 27 
Owen Lattimore 
Unfinished reve m in China, by Israel Epstein 
5. Je) 22: * 
Richard Watts 
Why they behave like ISSidy by John Fischer 
116: 31, Ap 
Richard Watts 
You're the boss, by lw: Josep] nn, New Repul 
"47: 1,800 words 
Richard Watts 
Collected tales, by Edward Morgan Forster, New Repu 
Jl. 14, °47; 1,400 words 
Richard Watts 
American Agent, by Mark J. Gayn, and John Cope ¢ 
Repub. 116: 27, Je. 23, 47; 140 words 
L. K. Rosinger 
Imerican Agent, by Mark J. Gayn, and John Cope C 
R. of Lit. 30: 12, Je. 14, °47: 600 words. 
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Richard Watts 
Journals, by Isabella Augusta Gregory, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly 
Bk. R., p. 4, Ap. 6, 47 ; 1,300 words. 
Richard Watts 
Report from Spain, by Emmet John Hughes, New Repub. 116: 27, 
Je. 23, ’47; 1,250 words. 
Richard Watts 
No peace for Asia, by Harold Robert Isaacs, New Repub, 116: 25, 
My. 19, '47; 2,000 words. 


: Owen Lattimore 


No peace for Asia, by Harold Robert Isaacs, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Wkly. Bk. R., p. 10, Je. 22, ’47; 600 words. 
Annalee Jacoby 
No peace for Asia, by Harold Robert Isaacs, N. Y. Times, p. 6, My 
18, °47: S00 words. 
Richard Watts 
Portable James Joyce, by James Joyce, N. Y. Times, p. 1, Mr. 2, ‘47: 
1,400 words. 
Richard Watts 
Fabulous voyager, by Richard Morgan Kain, N. Y. Times, p. 42, 
Mr. 2, ’47; 700 words. 
Richard Watts 
Zotz!, by Walter Patrick Karig, New Repub, 117:51, O. 20, '47 
850 words. 
Annalee Jacoby 
Three came home, by Mrs. Agnes Keith, N. Y. Times, p. 5, Ap. 6, 
"47; 650 words. 
T. A. Bisson 
History of Japan, by Kenneth Scott Latourette, Am, Hist. R. 538: 17s, 
O. °47; 280 words. 
Richard Watts 
China: a short history (rev.), by Owen Lattimore and Eleanor 
Lattimore, Saturday R. of Lit. 30:16, My. 10, ’47; 800 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
This is Pearl!, by Walter Millis, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly. Bk. 
R., p. 1, O. 12, 47 ; 1,650 words. 
Richard Watts 
Bend sinister, by Viadimir Viadimirovich Nebokov, New Republic 
117: 26, Jl. 7, 47; 1,650 words. 
Richard Watts 
There is a tyrant in every country, by Gilbert Neiman, New Repub 
116: 26, Je. 16, °47 ; 1,350 words. 
Richard Watts 
The bear coughs at the North Pole, by Pierre Stephen Payne, New 
Repub. 117 : 29, O. 6, ’47 ; 230 words. 


: Owen Lattimore 


China awake, by Pierre S. R. Payne, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly., 
Bk. R., p. 18, N. 2, °47; 650 words. 
J. K. Fairbank 
China awake, by Pierre S. R. Payne, N. Y. Times, p. 6, O. 19, '47; 
1,000 words. 
J. K. Fairbank 
Revolt of Asia, by Pierre S. R. Payne, Nation 165: 422, O. 18, °47; 
1,650 words. 
Richard Watts 
Revolt of Asia, by Pierre S. R. Payne, New Repub. 117: 27, O. 6, ‘47: 
1,300 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
Breaking New Ground, by Gifford Pinchot, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Wkly., Bk. R., p. 5, D. 21, 47; 1,200 words, 
Richard Watts 
Russia, a short history, by Helen Gay Pratt and Harriet Lucy Moore, 
New Repub. 116: 29, My. 26, ’47 ; 60 words. 
Richard Watts 
When the mountain fell, by Charles Ferdinand Ramuz, New Repub 
117: 31, O. 20, ’47; 850 words. 
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> Owen Lattimore 


Japan, past and present, by Edwin Oldfather Reischauer, 
Times, p. 10, Ja. 26, “47; TUO words. 
Richard Watts 
Juardez and his Mexico, by Ralph Roeder, New Repub. 117: 27, N 
"47: 1,700 words. 
Richard Watts 
I remember distinctly, by Agnes Rogers, New Repub. 117: 26, S 
‘47; 1,800 words. 
Richard Watts 
I’. D. R., letters, by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, New Repub. 117: 26 
1), 1, “47; 140 words. 
Richard Watts 
Bread and rice, by Doris Rubens, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly., Bk 
R., p. 4, Ap. 27, 47; 1,350 words 
Richard Watts 
Judis time, by Isidor Schneider, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly., Bk 
K.. p. 10, Mr. 30, '47; 1,100 words 
Richard Watts 
Harder they fall, by Budd Wilson Schulberg, New Repub. 117 
Ag. 11, 47; 1,700 words, 
Richard Watts 
Story of Mrs. Murphy, by Natalie Anderson Scott, New Repub. 116 
24, Je. 30, 47; 1,250 words. 
Richard Watts 
End of a Berlin diary, by William Lawrence Shirer, New Repub 
117: 28, S. 22, 47; 1,650 words 
Richard Watts 
Stalin must have peace, by Edgar Snow, New Repub, 116:51, Ap. 2 
"47: 1,200 words 
Richard Watts 
Four in America, by Gertrude Stein, New Repub. 117: 28, N 
470 words. 
Richard Watts 
Wameard bus, by John Steinbeck, New Repub. 116: 37, Mr 
1.250 words. 
Richard Watts 
Just tell the truth, by John Louis Strohm, New Repub. 116 
~6, "47: 140 words. 
Richard Watts 
Your newspaper, by Leon Svirsky, New Repub. 117: 27, D. 
1,150 words. 
T. H. White 
Richer by Asia, by Edmond Taylor, New Repub. 117: 28, S. 8, '47 
1,100 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
Richer by Asia, by Edmond Taylor, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkily., 
Bk. R., p. 1, J). 18, 47; 1,850 words. 
Richard Watts 
Complacent dictator, by Samuel John Gurney Hoare Templewood, 
New Repub. 116: 39, F. 3, ’°47; 1,200 words 
Fairbank, J. K. 
Last Chance in China, by Freda Utley, Nation 166: 78, Ja. 17, '48; 
1.050 words. 
: Owen Lattimore 
Last Chance in China, by Freda Utley, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly. 
Bk. R., p. 20, N. 30, '47; 1,200 words 
Richard Watts 
Saron charm, by Frederic Wakeman, New Repub. 117: 28, O. 13 
47; 1,300 words. 
: T. H. White 
Stories of China at War, by Chi-chem Wang, N. Y. Times, p. 4, Ja. 12, 
‘47: 700 words. 
Richard Watts 
When the going was good, by Evelyn Waugh, N. Y. Times, p. 7, Ja. 12 
"47: 900 words 
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Richard Watts 
Comics, by Coulton Waugh, New Repub. 117: 28, D. 15, '47:; 180 
words. 
Richard Watts 
Year of Stalingrad, by Alexander Werth, New Repub. 116: 27, My. 26, 
'47; 1,500 words. 
Richard Watts 
Meaning of treason, by Rebecca West, New Repub. 117: 24; 1). 8, 
"47: 1.500 words. 
Richard Watts 
Report on the Germans, by William Lindsay White, New Repub. 
117: 25, July 21, ’47; 2,300 words. 


SELECTED REVIEWERS, Book Review Dicest, 1948 


Richard Watts, Jr. 
Turning stream, by Duncan Aikman, New Repub. 118: 25, Je. 7, “48; 
380 words. 
Richard Watts, Jr. 
What the people want, by Ellis Gibbs Arnall, New Repub. 118: 24, 
Je. 21, °48; 1,150 words. ; 
J. K. Fairbank 
Two years with the Chinese Communists, by Claire Band and 
William Band, Nation 166: 581, My. 22, ’48; 750 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
lwo years with the Chinese communists, by Claire Band and William 
Band, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly. Bk. R., p. 6, Jl. 11, ’48; 1,150 
words. 
Nathaniel Peffer 
MacArthur's Japan, by Russell Brines, Nation 167: 500, O. 30, ’48; 
tO words. 
Richard Watts 
Persuade or perish, by Wallace Carroll, New Repub. 119: 26, S. 6, 
‘48; 1,800 words. 
J. K. Fairbank 
The Far Fast, by Paul Hibbert Clyde, Am. Hist. R. 58: 889, Jl. ’48; 
240 words. 
Richard Watts 
United States and Russia, by Mrs. Vera Dean, New Repub. 117: 29 
1), 29, °47; S50 words. 
Richard Watts 
Enjoyment of living, by Max Eastman, New Repub. 118: 17; Ap. 12, 
iS: TOO words, 
Richard Watts 
Freedom and order, by Anthony Eden, New Repub. 119: 23, Ag. 2, 
“48: 1,500 words 
Richard Watts 


j 


; 
® 


aks, by Dwight David Eisenhower, New Repub. 

118: 31, My. 17, ‘48: 1.3800 words 

tichard Watts 
lLate rT do high explosives, by George Fielding Eliot, New 


Repub. 119: 22, S. 20, °48; 1,250 we 
J. K. Fairbank 
astern Asia, by Thomas Edson Ennis, Ann. Am. Acad. 258: 137, 
J "48; Hoo words 


L. K. Rosinger 
The United States and China, by John King Fairbank, Am. Hist. 
R. o4: 564, Ja. “49; 550 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
The United States and China, by John King Pairbank, Nation 
167: 104, Jl. 24, “48; 1,000 words. 


Richard Watts 
Lhe United States and China, by John King Fairbank, New Repub. 
119: 24, Jl. 12, 48; 1,550 words. 
Annalee Jacoby 
l nited States and China, by Joln King Fairbank, N. Y. Times, 
p. 1, Jl. 11, “48S; 140 words. 
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Richard Watts 
Jim Farley's story, by James Aloysius Farley, New Repub 
Mr. 15, ’48; 1,550 words. 
Richard Watts 
tmerica’s destiny, by Herman Finer, New Repub. 117: 27, D 
Tao words 
J. K. Fairbank 
Changing China, by Harrison Forman, N. Y. Herald Tribun 
Bk. R., p. 8, Ja. 2, 49; 750 words 
Richard Watts 
Japan diary, by Mark J. Gayn, New Repub. 119:; 
1,200 words 
Annalee Jacoby 
Changing China, by Harrison Forman, 
"48S: TOO words 
Richard Watts 
CGiochbels diarics by Jose ph Goebbels, 
48: 1,350 words. 
Richard Watts 
Latin America, by Ray Josephs, New Repub 
1300 words 
Richard Watts 
Making of an insurgent, by Fiorella Henry La 
118: 22, My. 24, “48; 1,450 words 
Richard Watts 
Pursuit of Robert Emmet, by Helen Landreth, New Repu 
F. 16, 48: 1,450 words. 
Richard Watts 
Of ght a fe, by Charl Augustus Lindbergh, New Repub 
5 F Lvoo 


tichard Watts, 


hard Wa 


Lhis was norma 


Je. 7, “48; 1,100 
chard Watts 
Qne thousand Ai 


Ja. 5, 48; 1,200 words. 


New Repub 
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Richard Watts 
Quest for love of Lao Lee, by Shu Cl’ing-Ch'un, New Repub, 119: 26, 
TD). 27, *48; 950 words 
Richard Watts 
The South, old and new, by Francis Butler Simkins, New Repub. 
118: 26, Ja. 19, "48; 1,300 words. 
I A. Bisson 
tmericans from Japan, by Bradford Smith, Sat. RN. of Lit. 31: 12, 
S. 4, “48: 900 words. 
Richard Watts, Jr 
Busy, busy people, by Samuel Spewack, New Repub, 119: 25, N. 22, 
"48: SO) words 
Richard Watts, Jr. 
The invisible island, by Irwin Stark, New Repub. 119: 26, Jl. 26 
‘48: 1.250 words. 
Richard Watts 
Russian journal, by John Steinbeck, New Repub. 118: 22, Apr. 19, 
‘48: 1,300 words 
J. K. Fairbank 
Stilwell papers, by Joseph Warren Stilwell, Nation 166: 608, My. 29, 
$8: 1,900 words. 
Richard Watts 
Stilwell papers, by Joseph Warren Stilwell, New Repub. 118: 30, 
My. 31, “48; 1,500 words. 
Richard Watts 
Barl Warren, a great American story, by Irving Stone, New Repub 
119: 22, S. 13, °48; 1,250 words 
Richard Watts 
Silent children, by Sze Mai-mai, New Repub. 118: 29, Mar. 22, °48; 
1,100 words. 
Richard Watts 
Great rehearsal, by Carl Clinton Van Doren, New Repub. 118: 27, 
Ja. 26, "48; 1,000 words. 
Nathaniel Peffer 
Vew Paths for Japan, by Harold Waketield, Nation 167: 500, O, 30, 
‘48; 110 words. 
Richard Watts 
We need not fail, by Sumner Welles, New Repub, 118: 23, Je. 14, 
‘48: 1400 words. 
Richard Watts 
lnited States and South America, by Arthur Preston Whitaker, 
New Repub. 118: 24, My. 3, ’48; 1,100 words 
Richard Watts, Jr. 
Ides of March, by Thornton Niven Wilder, New Repub. 118: 22, 
Mr. 1, 48; 1,150 words. 
Richard Watts, Jr. 
China; the land and the people, by Gerald Freeman Winfield, issued 
in cooperation with the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New Repub. 120: 26, Ja. 17, 49; 900 words. 
J. K. Fairbank 
China; the land and the people, by Gerald Freeman Winfield, N. Y 
Times, p. 1, D. 12, “48; 1,650 words 
Richard Watts 
Indonesian story, by Charles Wolf, New Repub. 118: 24, Je. 28, ‘48; 
SOO) words. 


SELECTED REVIEWERS, Book Revirw Digest, 1949 


Edgar Snow 
China shakes the world, by Jack Belden, New Repub. 121:18, N 
7, “49; 2,200 words. 
Owen Lattimore 
China shakes the world, by Jack BeldensN. Y. Herald Tribune Bk 
R., p. 3, O. 23, "49; 1,500 words. 
Nathaniel Peffer 
China shakes the world, by Jack Belden, N. Y. Times, p. 47, O. 2 
‘49: 600 words 
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Nathaniel Peffer 
] Arthur 


Prospects for democracy in Japan, by Thomas 
tion 168: 337, Mr. 19, °49; S00 words. 
J. K. Fairbank 
Way of a fighter, by Claire Lee Chennault, Nation 168: 244 
1.400 words 
Richard Watts 
Way of a fighter, by Claire Lee Chennault, New Repub. 12 
7, 49: 1,000 words 
Annalee Jacoby 
Way of a fighter, by Claire Lee Chennault, N. Y. Times, p 
"49: 1.550 words 
Nathaniel Peffer 
Russia's race for 
49° 450 words 


tsia, by George Creel 


Kdgar Snow 
Russia’s race for Asia, by George Creel, Sat. R. of 
9, °49: 1,150 words 
Owen Lattimore 
Confucius, the man and the muth, by H. G. Creel 
Tribune Wkly. Bk. R., p. 15, S. 11, '49; 900 words 
J. K. Fairbank 
Confucius, the man and the 
My 8, 49: 900 words 


by H. G. Creel, N. Y 


Mm uth, 


Kkdgar Snow 
Nocial forces in southirvest Asia, by Cora 


Lit. 32:21, My. 14; °49 


Alice DuBois 


Kdgar Snow 
Stalin and Co., by Walter Duranty, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly, Bk 
R., p. 4, Mr. 18, '49; 750 words; p. 14, Mr. 20, '49; 180 words 
Edgar Snow 
Nert step in Asia, by John King Fairbank (and others), 


121 : 28, D. 12, '49; 360 words 


New Repub 


J. K. Fairbank 
Venerable ancestor, by Harry Hussey, N. Y. Times, p. 6, N 
650 words 
Edgar Snow 
Nituation in 
Bk. R., pl., Ap. 10, 
T. A. Bisson 
Situation in 
words 


Nathaniel Peffer 
Allied occupation of Japan, by Edwin M. Martin (pub. under aus 


of Pacific Relations). 


isia, by Owen Lattimore, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly 


"49 - 1,650 words 


Survev 85: 455 Ag 9 7(M) 


isia, by Owen Lattimore, 


ces of Am. Inst 


: Owen Lattimore 
China changed my mind, by David Elwyn 


Tribune Wkly. Bk. R., p. 8, My. 1, '49; 750 words. 
Annalee Jacoby 
China changed my mind, by David Elwyn Morris, N. Y. Times, p. 12, 
Ji. 17, °49; 550 words. 
Richard Watts 
World must be governed, by Vernon Nash, Sat. R. of Lit 
D. 31, '49; 750 words 
(owen Lattimore 
Out of exile, by Soetan Sjahrir, N. Y. Herald Tribune Wkly. Bk 
R.. p. 38, Mr. 13, '49- 950 words. 
Richard Watts 
Out of exile, dy 
900 words 
J. K. Fairbank 
Chinese conquer 
Tribune Bk. R., p. 3, N. 15, 


Kdgar Snow 
Chinese conquer China, by Anna Louise Strong, 


ma: 18, N. 19, ’49- 1.250 words. 


Morris, N. Y. Herald 


Soetan Sjahrir, New Repub. 120: 24, My 


China, by Anna Louise Strong, N. Y¥. Herald 
49: 1,100 words 


Sat. R. of Lit 
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P. 906: Richard Watts 
W.C. Fields; his follies and fortunes, by Robert Lewis Taylor, Sat. 
R. of Lit. 82: 26, O. 22, '49; 800 words. 
P. 920: Nathaniel Peffer 
{merican-Russian relations in the Far East, by Pauline Tomkins, 
N. Y. Times, p. 22, N. 20, ’49; 550 words. 
P. 984: Richard Watts 
Land of milk and honey, by William Lindsay White, New Repub. 
120: 23, F. 21, ’49; 1,200 words. 


SELECTED REVIEWERS. Book Review DiGestr 1950 


P 91: Nathaniel 1’¢ ffer 
Peking diary, by Derk Bodde, N. Y. Times, p. 3, O. 29, ’50; 1,000 
words, 
P. 330: J. K. Fairbank 
Outer Mongolia and its international position; ed. by Eleanor Latti- 
more: with an introd. by Owen Lattimore [issued under the 
auspices of the Int. secretariat, Inst. of Pacific relations]. N. Y. 
Times, p. 11, Ja. 1, 50; 820 words, 
P. 398: T. A. Bisson 
Education for a new Japan, by Robert King Hall, Survey 86: 92, 
EF. 50: 320 words. 
P. 476. T. A. Bisson 
Kokutai no hongi (Cardinal principles of the national entity of 
Japan), by Japan, Ministry of education, Survey 86:92, F. °50; 
320 words. 
P. 537: T. H. White 
Pivot of Asia, by Owen Lattimore, New Repub, 128: 20, Jl. 10, ’50; 
1.250 words. 
P. 537: J. K. Fairbank 
Pivot of Asia, by Owen Lattimore, N. Y. Herald Tribune Bk. R., 
p. 1, Mr. 10, ‘50: 1,600 words. 
P. 537: T. A. Bisson 
Pivot of Asia, by Owen Lattimore, Survey SO: 467, O. °50; 650 words, 
P. 589: J. K. Fairbank 
Korea today, by George McAfee McCune, and Arthur L. Grey, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Bk. R., p. 1, Jl. 28, °50; 1,750 words, 
. G48: Richard Watts 
(Comiepantor ( C. by Feren Molna , Sat. R. of Lit. 33: 532. AP. 15, 
DO: THO words, 
P. 650: Edgar Snow 
Stakes of democracy in southeast Asia, by Hubertus Johannes Van 
Mook, Sat. R. of Lit. 53:12, Jl. 22, 50: SOO words 
P. 718 Nuthaniel Peffer 
Two kinds of time, by Graham Peck, N. Y. Times, p. 4, N. 5, 50; SOO 


words. 
P. 757: Nathaniel Peffer 
/ cd States and Japan, by Edwin Oldfather Reischauer, N. Y. 
Times, p. 1, Jl. 16, 50; 1,700 words. 
P. 76: Nathaniel Peffer 
Roof of t] corld, by Amaury de Riencou N. ¥. Times, p. 29, Ap, 
lt) ) 10 words 
P. 79 Nathaniel Peffer 
Western world and Japan, by Sir George Bailey Sanson, Nation 


170: 183, F. 25, ’50; 1,050 words, 


Left g in southeast Asia, by Virginia McLean Thompson, Sat. R, 
of Lit. 33:12, Jl. 22, ’50: SOO words 


Mr. Manner. Next is a photo tat of a round-table conference In 
which Owen Lattimore participated, dealing with the terms of un- 


conditional surret der for Japan. 
Senator Warkins. It may be received. 
(The photostat referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1413” and is 
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IexHipir No. 1413 


THE UNIVERSITY Ol HICAGO ROUND 


Lic \ ting profess 


Osaka, Janan, and has 
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He also was, for a time, executive secretary of the China Centenary Movement 
for the Methodist Episcopal church in China and was the secretary of the Ep 
worth League in China. He studied at Lafayette College, where he received 
his Ph.B. degree, and Garrett Bible Institute, where he received his B.D. de 
gree. Mr. Hutchinson has been managing editor of the Christian Century since 
1924 He is a regular magazine contributor and the author of Guide to Mis 
sion Stations in Rastern China (1919); The Newrt Step (1921): The Spread of 
Christianity (1922: China’s Real Revolution (1924); What and Why in China 
(1927); The United States of Burope (1929); Men Who Made the Churches 

1930): World Revolution and Religion (1981): Storm over Asia (1982): The 
Ordeal of Western Religion (1933); From Victory to Peace (1943): and joint 
nuthor of The Story of Methodism (with H. E. Luccock) (1926). 

QWen LATYTIMORE, director of the Page School of International Relations of 
John Hopkins University, studied at St. Bees School in England and at Harvard 


University. From 1920 to 1926 he was engaged in business in China, and since 
that time he has traveled widely, working on various research projects in 
China for the Social Science Research Council, the Guggenheim Foundation, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and Harvard-Yenching Institute He was editor 
of Pacific Affairs from 1934 to 1941 Professor Lattimore served as. political 


Viser to Chiang Kai-shek (1941-42), and he has been associated with the 


Office of War Information on Pacific operations. He has been a regular con 
tributeor to many magazines and is the author of The Desert Road to Turks 


stan (1929); High Tartary (1980) Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict (1982) ; 

he Mongols of Manchuria (1934) Inner Asian Frontiers of China (1940) 

ngol Journeys (1941) The Making of Modern China owith Eleanor Lattimore) 
tH und Solution in Asia (1945) 
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Z 
g that there are many Americans who believe that the term “unconditional 
surrender” is still not understood by the Japanese and that it needs to be cleared 
up in their minds as well as in the minds of most Americans, 

Mr. LATTimore. Unconditional surrender, I believe, is the only stand which 
we can take against the Japanese at the present time. Unconditional surrender 


Mr. Hlurcuinson, That petition was an attempt to give expression to the feel- 


is something which has to be determined on the spot by the theater commanders ; 
d, short of unconditional surrender, we should only get into a situation i 
hich the Japanese ere trying to play off one of the Allies against the othe! 


Mr. Ih HINSON. I can see that there is that grave difficulty, but is it not 


While we hay unconditional surrender as, Vou might say, a given 
s { ng to hi ppen alte heot L1onai surre er 
i how hat ( in idea as to I that Somethil ning 
hye 
I V} ( e ty hings which before neonditional surrender 
ke Cle PMLTLO NE lirst, W nus ri © 11 ir that thing 
| = i I edb | rit’ l >| bp rie ciel i i st mn = om & is meuril th hg 
g i ‘ S we behave after victor If the Jay ese can get j 
i i I ( ‘ r Vie Vt peopie Wi 1) ve na 
{ ‘ n het extel t hen | ! feriol 
I ich e | Cl 
\I ( C.F t lhe oul be Speci viv state I hel ilk Some 
VN ns Fo 1’ ich seemed to ] ten the end of the first 
Wor W ata t know that we ought to issue gerne ities, because the 
re, a t \ e jut pu g something over « 
\ | e } j ‘ ] ¢ ] I h hil hat trie 
sal sit was in Wilson's time. If we pecificaily the United 
( >] en ce i of t ki it the present me, we snould 
ting on our ow \\ ‘ the otl United Natio (ine essential 
| mal surrender is that the nations which de ind it should 
‘ ly unified 
\ And enns s if ot the 1 ‘ hey wilien W 
ng some clear- nderstanding a he United Nations which 
\ ite us on whia t I ifter in Japan 
( You t h Pehle s men of lili vl hall =I ende! t\ be 
nything, and, probably because of their propagandists, it has meant e1 


ement They have watched the way that we have acted in Italy and said, 
ment.” And then in Germany it seemed 
rs so they do not know just what we might mean. Of course, our orig- 
idea of unconditional surrender was in order that we might have something 











ite before the w to prove that we are united. 
Mr. LAITIMO The Japanese, I believe, know ry well what unconditional 
er Wo inean. It would mean complete military defeat, and they are tr) 
g oid ths Their pro] la on the radio right now is trying to balance 
America and Russia against other, and they hope that the other United 
Nations w ilso be split from China In other words, they want to squeeze out 
f the war without a « ete military defeat [i we are to counteract that, we 
have » have ¢ plete understanding among all the United Nations about uw 
nditiona irrender and about the administration of the victory which is to 
GULICI I think that you have misunderstood what I meant about that. 
| do not think that the United States should, just on its own authority, issue 
h the terms should be; but I believe that the United Nations should work 
thet au 
HluTcHINSON. Yes, but, as I understand Lattimore, what he means is that 
we have come to the point now at which in the coming Big Three conversations 





nd perhaps following them, bringing China into the conversations—we should 
reach a clear understanding among ourselves as to how we are going to handle 
Japan after the litary victory is complete. I agree with that. We are very 
fr n understanding on that point as yet 

Mr. LarTiMore. We have to expect the development in the Far East to follow 
somew! the course that it did in Europe. You will remember that at the 
that Roosevelt launched the phrase “unconditional surrender,” it was at 
period when cooperation among America, Russia, and Britain in the wat 
iinst Germany was only beginning to develop its fu 


Mr. Hurcentnson. That is true. 
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Mr. LarrrmMork. And the phrase “unconditional surrender” was a signal 


United Nations were really getting together and that Germany would hi 
t 


with all of them alike. We are getting to the 
think that it is rensonable to expect tl the 
will be followed up by other meetings which will really al the | 
as a whole against Japan. Until that is done, any talk of modified 
the Japanese is likely only to give them the hope that they can succeed 
and, therefore, such talk is more likely to p 
l it. 
Mr. Guiick. How about the terms which were 
Germany, for instance, or Italy? Did they have 
Mr. HurcuHtnson. There was i 
case of negotiating at all, except 
tiations which went on for 
which we know nothing 
rmy of four mil 
take it, is whether or not 
put those four m 


out of action 


arrnersh \\ 

Mr. Hurcnu! \ 
Mr. Gutick. You are 
‘s would like to know 


an let it go at that, I believe, without 


] 
lude; (1) the evacuation of whole territories outside home 


(2) the complete demobilization of the army and th avy and 
(3) the dismantling of the factories which manufacture armaments al 


mantling of the navy vards: and (4) the delivery to the United Nations 
ind punishment of all the war criminals. 


Japan 


eel 


terms 


Mr. HurcHinson, And at that point, including, as Lattimore was sayi 
h 


people who have been responsible for the policy whi 
gressive Japan. They are the big-business elements. 

Mr. LarrimMore. The Zaibatsu people—the same people 
cans unfortunately think are the crowd with whom we 
after the war, because they stand for law and order. 
any Japanese, we have to stand, not for that bu 
people. Only when the power of that bunch is crush 
rise up, and only then can we find anyone else to deal 


find 


has produced 


} 
ncn, 


that until we have impos “Ml unconditional surrender. 
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RESOURCES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


: Philip E. Lilienthal and John H. i 
Elizabeth Allerton Clark, Peoples of the China Seas (Los Angeles: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942). 


Mr. Gurick. By Zaibatsu, you mean the fifteen wealthiest families that con- 
trol the economic life of Japan. 

Mr. HutcHInson. The Mitsui, the Mitsubishi, the Yasuda. . . 

Mr. Latrimore. The whole crowd, and I would include the Emperor and the 
Imperial Clan with them, becatise the Imperial Clan, with its economic and 
financial holdings, is built into the whole structure. 

Mr. HurcHinson. Yes, of course, for they have stock in everything. There 
is a further point which I would like to get at for a minute. It seems to me that 
what we really should be trying to do in Japan at this moment is to get the idea 
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across to the Japanese masses that we come as liberators. They have been 
slaves of this old oligarchy and the hangover of the feudal order and the 
of it. The Japanese, whether he is a common soldier in the army or whethe 
he is a farmer on his little plot, is a virtual slave. Now we should be comir 
in to say to them, “After we have wiped out this crowd who has been running 
things, we mean to give you a chance to have the kind of a government and th 
kind of a nation which you deserve.” 

Mr. LATrTiMorE. I am thoroughly in favor of that, and I thir 
reasonably count on a certain element of cooperation in Japan. 

Mr. Gunick. Of course, that .will take a lot of reeducation of 
Will it not? 

Mr. LATTIMoRE. First, it will take a little bit of that good old “chao 
which so many people are afraid. I cannot think of any country in the wor 
Which a little period of chaos would be more healthy, because the respect 


people in Japan and the decent people in Japan will not be able to get 

ieads up before they have had some chaos. I mean specifically the peopl: 

tried to vote against military aggression in the last election which they had 
Mr. Hutcntnson. That was very significant—that final vote or electior 


they had before the military crowd simply ran away with things in Manchu 


Mr. Latrimore. You will find that that crowd will not be able to get i 
with the people in the State Department who stand for a Japanese equ 
of a Darlan policy, a Badoglio policy, and all that kind of thing 

Mr. HuTcHINson. Yes, it seems to me that if there is any one 
about that Far Eastern situation at the present time, it is that to 
work through a puppet system out there will simply produce in the 
worse tragedy than we have had. 

Mr. Gurick. Then you believe that we should not have the Emperor 
Imperial family of any kind on the throne or in any relationship to 
ernment? 

Mr. HutTcuHinson. I am not saying that. What I am saying is that 
long run, that is something which has to be settled by the Japanese then 
and I am saying that to attempt to use the Imperial family as puppets, as 
instance, the Japanese have attempted to use Wang Ching-wei as a puppet 
China, will simply land us in unutterable confusion and a blind alley 

Mr. LArTiMorE. I agree with you there, and I am afraid that it is a ver) 
gerous notion that a lot of Americans have that we could use the Emperor 
our job for us. It seems to me that the only way out of that is to put 
Emperor and Imperial Clan, the whole gang of them, out of circulat 
moment we get to Japan—simply sequester them, do not kill them or 
ike that, but put them out of circulation, 

Mr. Guriick. I will agree with you on that if, however, 
in the first place to declare the war over, because he is the only 
followed or obeyed by the military forces. 

Mr. LAtTTiMore. I am not so sure of that. I think that the Japanese can 
render without a top command to surrender, just as the Germans surrenders 
without a top command to surrender. When the time comes, they will surrender 

Mr. HurcuHtNson. You mean that generals in the field will surrender’ 

Mr. LATTIMORE. Generals in the field will surrender, or at least troops in the 
field will surrender. We have the beginnings of that alread) Do not forget 


i\ 


that, when we come to the home islands of Japan, we are dealing with bigg 
areas in terms of square miles. People are not going to be crowded into little 


caves Where they can put up last stands. There is going to be room to run away 
and when you get room to run away is when you get the time that people 
surrender 

Mr. Hurcnuinson. And you do not believe that we are going to need anyth 

ke this Flensburg business which we had in Germany‘ 

Mr. Larrrmore, Not unless we create in the Japanese mind the idea that we 
are fighting a race war, that all Japanese are yellow-bellied so-and-so’s, and that 
Americans are not going to deal with them as human people. If you give them 
an idea that when they have surrendered, they will get a reasonable break, then 
they will surrender. 

Mr. HurcHtinson. I am glad to hear you say that, because your experience 
out there has been so extensive that it carries great weight, and that is what 
have been trying to believe myself. It seems to me, then, that what we really 
should be trying to get across to the Japanese people as a Whole these days is 
that surrender does not mean that they are going to have to exchange one des 
potism for another but that surrender will mean that, in place of the despotisn 
Which they have known, they are going to have a wholly new opportunity 


mnilda democratic order of their ow 
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Mr. Guuick. I agree with you in that we ought to let them know beforehand 
that we are going to allow them to form the kind of government which er want. 
If they want the Emperor back, all right—after a number of years, of course. 

Mr. Larrimore. But if they get the Emperor back, it should be done by a 
Japanese plebiscite in which they are allowed to vote for having the Emperor 
back or having a constitutional monarchy or a republic. If it is nore in that 
way, then the Japanese Emperor would come back not as a divine ruler but as 
a ruler by permission of the people. However, I am perfectly carnal ‘that, in 
the disillusionment following defeat, the Japanese will all turn to the common 
idea prevailing in the world today—that progressive government is government 
under republican forms by democratic methods—and that very soon there will 
be a Japanese demand for doing away with the Emperor and that at that point 


we should not have a conservative American policy of preserving the Emperor. 





Mr. Hurceninson. Yes, exactly, and therefore our responsibility is simply to 
e that there is a period after surrender in which the Japanese democratie forces 
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i chance to develop while we have the Emperor and his crowd, : 
’ somewhere When the people have really had a chanee, t 
e plebiscite Then the decision will be up to the Japane se, ana 
gO to it. 
Mr. LATTIMORI sut there is an all-important point of 
the one point on which IT should criticize vour ¢ hristian Cent 


tin 


inson, for it might mislead people as to timing, both in this country a 
It would mislead them in the sense that they might think that if 
ms, it might end earlier. I am convinced that 


little bargaining about the ter 
more barguining there is, the longer the Japanese will go on fighting, because 
hope that they will be able to split the United Nations; and, therefore, we 
to show an absolutely firm and unshikable front on the idea of military un 
ditional surrender 

Mr. Guuiick. While we do not agree on the terms that should be 
believe that they should be specifically stated, however. Then there \ 
be the bargaining going on, 

Mr. Larrimore. They have been, I think, specifically e1 

Mr. Guiick. By Truman’s statement? 

Mr. Latrrimore. By Truman's statement that this is 
surrender and that it does not mean the extermination 
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Mr. Hurcuinson. And there is the Cairo Declaration, also That has 
taken into account.” 

Mr. Larrimore. The Cairo Declaration is one element of consideration. © 
unspoken thing is also all-important. While we have promised not to extern 
nate the Japanese people, we should not promise not to exterminate the Japanese 
financial and industrial oligarchy which is back of the whole nasty business 

Mr. GuuLicK. That brings up the statement, then, in the Christian Ce 

the administration of the merchant marine, finance, and ind 
missions of the United Nations 

HurcHinson, That means simply this: That b ‘feating th 

really defeat the Japanese threat to peace As have d before 
‘ny lies this economic oligarchy. If we do not break that up and : 

ole econonuc situation long enough to be 

new group has moved i Oo whateve! 

>war Was pl t1e% \ l fin vain 

ATTIMORI s your point me that we have 

rough Nations commissions, bu 


not work through the nominees 


garchy. We have to allow new people to come up in Japan 


au vested interest against the return of the oligarchs ane 
financial agents of the Imperial household and so on. 

M HUTCHINSON. Yes, and who will not be interest 
tha s the old-tash l lmperial tting foreis 
raw materia 

Mr. LATTIMORI \! 


restorution of Japan Ss econpolm\ 


Ss 


the Japanese should in all Asia 

standard of living 
Mr. Hurcuinson. China it} 
Mr. LatrtTimMore. China, the Phili hes, and a 1] 

damaged by the Japanese Japanese industry can 

bilitation. After it has done the Japanese should 

miuking heavy industry but may ullowed to have 

ther light industry, obtaining their materials at m: 

Inarket and not obtaining them by political contr 
Mir. HUTCHINSON. Exactly, and thus we give the 

for a y decent, probably improved, standard of 

having to carry the tax burden of this tremendous militias ‘stiblishme 
Mr. Larrimone. I dislike comparing a nice people ie Swedes wit! 
panese, but | have said before that there is no reason Japan shou 
come a Sweden of a Sweden at one time was an uferessive 


Leer] one of the most pr 


has no miaje ar-making industr: It is 
K. Of course, What vou have left out of your 
it the Japanese laborer ll fe they 


ih reparations and yp 


themse 
rpose that Japan s 
r occupied since the beg 
tories Japan has stolen from 
ball be restored to the Republic 
ilso be expelled from 
afor t powers, 1 
determined that in du rse Korea l eom ne 
With these objects in the thr lies, in harmor 
ons at war th ¢ a will continue to persevere ir 
rations necessary to procure 1 mconditional surrender of 
Point 4 of the tition to th resident says that the sig: 
commissions of the ited f the Japanese mer 
irization of J 
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of the wealthy class, I think that they will tend, at first anyway, to lie down on 
the job. 

Mr. HurcniNnson. Why should they feel in a slave position if they are getting 
more food than they have been under the old order? I think that it is perfectly 
possible, under the kind of set-up that Lattimore and I have been suggesting, 
that actually the Japanese farmer on his little plot will be better off, in terms of 
the standard of living, than he ever was before. 

Mr. Larrimore. Not only the farmer but also the industrial worker. If we 
dispossess the monopolists who are gouging the ordinary people of Japan to pay 
fantastic profits on their war-making industry, we will have a margin there which 
we can use for raising the level of the peasant and the industrial worker. Then, 
far from feeling enslaved to work for other Asiatie countries, he will feel lib- 
erated from his own oppressors and feel that he has something in common with 
other peoples in Asia who also want progress and economic development and 
republican self-government. 

Mr Hutcurnson, In other words, he has to come into this freedom bloc that is 
crowing up in Asia, that you have talked about in your book.’ 

Mr. Lariviwoxne. I think that that this is quite possible, yes. 

Mr. GuttIck. He may look to that later on, but certainly in the immediate fu- 
ture he will not be any better off than he has been. The farmer has always been 
able to hide out enough food that he has needed to support life. Of course, when 
you point out that agrarian reform will give him more land that is another thing. 
When the factories will pay more to labor, again that will help the population as 
a whole: but I do not believe he will be willing to trade those for the direction 
under the heel of a commission from a foreign power. 

Mr. Larrrmore. Neither were the Germans willing to trade it, but that is not 
the point. Neither the Germans nor the Japanese can expect that the reward of 
surrender will be immediate prosperity, and enough Japanese, like enough 
Germans, have been abroad to see the work done by their own conquerors to show 
that the nation is guilty. The nation has a certain expiation to work out, and 
there is no reason why they should not work it out 

Mr. Hurcenirnson. Of course, we are taking for granted that there is going 
to be common sense in the administration of this thing, that it is not going to bea 
matter of United Nations commissars’ going in. 

Mr. Larrimore. How far can you take common sense for granted? Common 
sense is something for which we have to work hard, and we have to put pressure 
on our own governient to cet if sometimes. 

Mr. Eluereninson, | admit that that is true, but at least it should be a program 
that is aimed toward developing this new industrial group in Japan just as 
rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Guiiek. In other words, a new “Yalta Conference” perhaps should be 
in the making for that very purpose. 

Mr. LarriMore. Politically, we certainly need a “Yalta Conference” in Asia 
as one step toward the final military victory over Japan. Otherwise, the military 
victory will lead us up into a position that is politically unclear. 

Mr. HurcHrnson. Yes, but do not forget that a Yalta Conference for Japan 
has to have China in it. 

Mr. Larrimore. It has to have China in it, and in my opinion it has to have 
Russia in it, because Russia will be important in the future of Japan whether 
they fight or not. In fact, they have already made a military contribution 
simply by tying down Japanese troops. 

Mr. HurcHinson, I was taking that for granted, because Russia was in the 
Yalta Conference originally, that conference that you are using in your parallel. 

Mr. Larrimore. I see, ves, I think, though, that in the Yalta Conference for 
Asia there should pot be first-class participation and second-class participation. 
The full equality of the United Nations should be essential to that concept. 

Mr. Hureninson. One of the things that needs to be pinned down right away 
on this whole Far Eastern situation is that China is in this thing just as much as 
we are and should have not merely formal but actual equality. 

Mr. LarriMore. It is somewhat difficult to summarize a discussion that has 
moved as rapidly as this one has over so much ground in this Rounp TAasLe dis- 
cussion, but | think that I can say this: We are agreed that there must be un- 
imited victory over Japan—a clear-cut military victory. There is some dis- 
agreemnent among the three of us about whether the prosecution of the demand 
for unconditional surrender should be accompanied by some sort of declaration 


we Lattimore. Solution in Asia (Boston Little, Brown & Co., 1945.) 
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to Japan comparable to Wilson’s Fourteen Points in the last war. However, all 


re) 


us are in agreement again that, after victory over Japan, the utmost should 


be done to make the Japanese feel that, while they have a great deal to expiate, 
they are not going to be treated as a pariah or outcast people and that they will 


hi 
iisery in Asia and the world. 


ive a chance to build a better Japan than the one which has brought so much 


entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare 
line, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker 
1} in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of 
he National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary informa- 
is transcript has been developed by staff research and is not to be 
cle red as re prese ting the OpPLlONns ol the Rot ND 'TABLI speake I's. 


The Rounp TasB_e, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is 


WHAT DO YOU THINK 


do you define “unconditional surrender”? What did it mean in the case 
Italy and Germany? Do you favor similar action and policy for Japan? 
Or do you favor the acceptance of victory upon the basi ' certain terms? 
in your opinion, will hasten the end of the war’? Do you 
a agreement for Japan? 

hat should be the objectives of American policy in the Far East? Toward 
Japan?’ Upon what basis can cooperation with the other great powers be 
fit r the Pacitic What is the relation between the political and 
problems of the Far East? How can Japanese aggression be 


inherent dangers in the peace settlement for the Pacific? What 


the role of Chiua’? Upon what basis can Japan be reconstructed 


should 


to take her place among the natio! if the Orient? What policies must be 


adopted by the Vest ( , ture ace ar I be avoided 


icies for 
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nese | 
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Western world: 


nz industriali 
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i from War to Peat 

devoted to discussion 

VILFRID. “What to D ipan, 
What to Do with Japan. New York: 1 
Foster. “The War Converges on Japan,” Yal 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM F. “A Plan for Japan,” 
hat he does not believe in “halfway” med 


deal with Japa to prevent another war, 
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Hutrcuins, Ronert M. “The New Realism,” Commonweal, July 6, 1945. 

“Japan,” Fortune, April, 1944 The entire issue is devoted to discussions of 
various phases of Japanese life. 

LAmMorr, WiLLIs Cuurcn. “What Not To Do with Japan.” Harper’s, June, 1945. 
irgues that military and economic restrictions should be enforced but other- 
cise we should adopt a aadinn of “hands off” and allow Japan to become a 
“good third-rate power.” 

LATTIMORE, Owen. “Freedom Bloc in Asia,’”” Common Sense, March, 1945. Says 
hat our basic attitude toward the Orient must bea recognition that the age 
of imperialism is over and that a policy toward Asia involves the imposition 
of terms on Japan and the creation of a democratic bloe of nations on the 
continent 

. Nolution in Asia. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1945. 

MacNatr, Hartey F. The Real Conflict between China and Japan: An Analysis 
f Opposing Ideologies. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988. Says that 
the “nonphusical factors involved in the prest nt struggle in eastern Asia are at 

east as important as the physical. 


“= Morris. Mr. Chairman, Anna H. Rubio appeared in our hear- 
ings. There was testimony from the Ohio State Un-American Ac- 
tivities Commission bearing on her behavior before that committee. 
I would like this put into the record. This is the reply of the Ohio 
committee: it is dated June 13, 1950. 

Senator Watkins. It may be received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1414” and is 
as follows:) 


ExHipir No. 1414 


OHIO UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMISSION 
STATE HOUSE 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
ADAMS 5751 


Senator Roscoe R. Walcutt, Pres. Pro Ten House Speaker Gordon Renner, Chairman 
t Leo Blackburn Senator Joseph W. Bartunek, Vice Chairman 











Senator Charles J. Carney Representative Samuel L. Devine, Secretary 
Senator James G. Headley Sidney Isaacs, Legal Director and Counsel 
Senator C. I. Powell James F. Worster, Chief Investigator 
Representati John V. Corrigan Margaret H. Moorhous, Office Secretary 

<) ‘ tat Robert W. Reide 

he ‘ t th A. Robinso1 

Ri t Louis J. Schneider, J 


JUNE 138, 1952 
Mr. RoBert Morgkzis, 
Special Counsel, Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Morris: This is in reply to your inquiry of May 10, 1952, concerning 
Anna H. Rubio whose signed letter in behalf of the China Aid Council was in- 
troduced into the offici: i records regarding the investigation of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Mrs. Anna H. Morgan, in answer to a subpoena, appeared before this Com- 
mission on April 1, 1952. Although she was not questioned as to her affiliations 
vith the China Aid Council, nor whether she was the Anna H. Rubio whose 
letter was introduced on page 1514, Vol. V. of your hearings, it appears that Mrs. 
Anna H. Morgan and Anna H. Rubio are one and the same person. The enclosed 
newspaper item from the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen for March 27, 1948, shows 
that Anna H. Morgan was formerly known as Rubio, and also that Alfred (Al) 
Rubio is a son by a former marriage. 

Anna Hass Morgan, upon her appearance before this Commission on April 1, 
1952, being first duly sworn, gave her name as Anna H. Morgan. Thereupon she 
re fused to answer the following questions invoking the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights as her protection. 

Where she resided. 
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Was she a citizen of the United States 

How long she had been a resident of Franklin County, Ohio 
Where she was employed. 

If she was, or had ever been a member of the Communist Party 


That it was not a fact that she was, during the entire time of her re 





dence in Franklin County, Ohio, a member and an active member of the 
Communist P: ’ Franklin County. 

| i S i fact that as of Janual » LTH, she us oO ( 
cline f @ ¢ nunist Party of Franklin 

If, on that date, she didn’t take full responsibility as cochairman of the 
Franklin County Communist Party, directing registration and securing \N 
recruit 

If, in February 1949, in her capa ty as executive Set retary of the ¢ ai 
munist Party of Frank County, she didn’t report that she had rece 
attended the Ruthenberg dinner in Cleveland, Oh 





h me that Martin Chancey (Ohio State Conununist Party cretary 
emphasized that the fund drive in Franklin County being conducted at that 
time must go over thi top with the point that f members h 1 to borrow 
money to eet the quota they must do so, and the qui 1 t be re 
duced bu eased ten perce! And did she re kit 

rg ? e hy mn (‘¢ nt (‘o } nis |’ ect 

If iring e time e was the paid Ce ! | ‘ 
Commu Party in I klin County, having bee Ol d $35 a wee 
that duty 

If it was not a fact that on April 24, 1949, she attence i Marxist i 
held by the Franklin County Communist Party at the home of Manny Shore 
at 454 South Wayne Avenue, at which time she reported that she had re 
no pay for eight weeks at $35 a week from the Communist Part) 

If it was not a fact that on May 9, 1949, at a regular meeting of the Cor 
munist Party of Franklin County, she announced that she usb l 
might have t eave Col use her salary bad not d an 
her husband at tl time had no jol 

If it was not a fact that she was a delegate tf he Franklin County ¢ 
munist Party nvention held in Colur s, Ohio, from June 6 to 13, 1949 

It W not a fact that on the fifth day of June mmediately prior t 
that convention, she was ele 1 executive secretary of the Franklin Cour 
Communist Party 

If it was n ict that on the 26th da June a ¢ st P 
meeting was held in her home 

If it was not a fact that at that meeting held in her home, Robert C 
bell, a State Communist Party functionary, spoke on the subject of wl 
chauvinism, a white Col unist Party n the north-end of Columl 


and a Negro Communist Party in the south-end 


ugust 12, 1949, the executive committee of t 





Franklin Co vy Co rty met in her home 
If it was ne i at meeting Robert Gunkle was 
as the new Co1 n anizer for Franklin County 
If it was not a \ hat a Communist Party meeting was he 
home on September 16, 1949 
If the principal item of discussion at that meeting he he 
not the fact that Robert Gunkle had left Columbus, Ohio, without notifying 


the State committee of the Communist Party 
And that there was discussion as to who would take his place as 1] 
successor, 


If it Was not true that in February 1950 Arthur Rappaport was appointed 


to succeed Robert Gunkle, and that he and his wife resided in her home 
If it was not a fact that during that period of time her home was not a 
ally the Communist Party headquarters for Franklin County 


If it was not a fact that on the 2nd of May, 1950, a Communist May D 
meeting was held in her home , 

If it was not a fact that at that meeting Arnold Johnson was schedules 
speak, had to return to New York when it appeared that Eugene Denn 
might have to go to jail and Frank Hashmall was a substitute speaker 

Had she ever been employed by the American Zinx Oxide Company 

If it wasn’t a fact that she was arrested under the name of Katherine 
O'Rourke for illegal picketing during a strike at the AZO strike 
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If it wasn’t a fact that of today she was in charge of activities of the 
Communist Party of Franklin County. 

Was she not one of the four Ohio sponsors of the petition, “We Charge 
Genocide.” 

If it was not a petition presented to the United Nations alleging that as 
the official and studied policy of the United States Government to exter- 
minate the Negro race in the United States. 

If it was not a publication of the Civil Rights Congress. 

If she was not a member of the Civil R ghts Congress. 

If she was not aware that the Civil Rights Congress had been cited as 
both a subversive and Communist organization by the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

If it was not a fact that she was an active member of the Communist Party 
in Franklin County at the present time. 

Where she resided before she came to Franklin County. 

If it was not a fact that she was active in Communist Party affairs in 
Champaign, Illinois, prior to coming to Franklin County. 

Enclosed are copies of letters addressed by Mrs. Morgan to the chairman of this 
Commission, and the statement she presented to the Commission at the time she 
appeared as a witness, together with photostat copies of her signature. 

Kindest regards. 

Yours very truly, 

Sidney Isaacs, 
SIDNEY ISAACS, 
Legal Director and Counsel. 


{Columbus Citizen, Saturday, March 27, 1948] 


WINDOW SHATTERED AT HASHMALL HOME—EFFORTS TO ORGANIZE COMMUNISTS AT 
Low Ess 


Glass in Communist Frank Hashmall’s front door was smashed with a brick 
Kriday night. 


Hashmall, his wife and year-old son were not at their home at 1408 S. Fourth 
~ vhen the incident occurred. Neighbors said they didn’t even hear a noise 


1 ; < t} +« t 
during the night. 

But S turday morning, shattered glass, a large paving brick, stones and hard 
ips of clay gave mute testimony to the bombardment. The house of the 


Presumably Hashmall was AWOL from his duties as Columbus’ No 1 Commu- 


nist who receives his pay check from party coffers. Neighbors said the family 


left the house early Friday morning 
But Ohio Communist headquarters in Cleveland insisted he was still at his 
b in bus Saturday 
“If Frank isn’t in Columbus, he’s supposed to be,” said Martin Chauncey, 


ommunist leader at the Cleveland hea quarters. “THe hasn't checked in here, 
hiven't heard from him for several days.” 
nk Hashmall’s efforts to organize a Communist Party in Franklin County 





1 reached a dismal stage Saturday. 
[wo attempts to pass out hendbills to Timken plant workers had met with 
lure. His statements bitterly complaining about his party activities had 
d riving at The Citizen 
I) ow poi! Hashmall’s activities in Columbus came seven days after he 
first identified himself us executive secretary of the Franklin County Communist 
Party Ile complained at that time, in a signed statement, about the reception of 
handbill-passing efforts and the publicity about it. 
Developments came fast: 
] t Sunday Hashmall’s connection with the Cleveland Communists was 
sclosed in The Citizen. 
Last Wednesday a second attempt was made to give Timken workers handbills 
is effort was led by Arthur Vincent Rappeport, 45 E. 11th Ave., who pro- 
iested “treatment” re ‘eived when at attempted to distribute communistic hand- 
bills with Hashmall on March 19 
Workers again destroyed the handbills and police broke up the gathering at 


nlant gates on Cleveland Ave. 
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Then came the disclosure that Hashmall’s home is owned by Mrs 
gan’s son, Alfred M. Rubio, a Communist Rubio lives in Chicago a 
grinder. Mrs. Morgan said she had turned the home over to her son. 


HUSBAND FIRED 


Mrs. Morgan’s husband, Richard C. Morgan, 154 E. Kelso Rd., was fired 
his position of curator of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical] 
the next day. Museum officials said they didn’t like the “damning publici 

Mrs. Morgan complained that she is an innocent bystander in the Com: 
activities led by Hashmall. She said she is not a Communist Party memt 

She said she had closed her book shop at 388 E. Goodale St., because the busit 
was losing money 

‘All this Communist publicity,” she added, “has made people afraid to 
into the store. 

‘Just because I sold the house to my son, and a man they say is a Communi 
lives in it now, my business is ruined and my husband loses his job. 


“INTERRACIAL UNITY 


“My husband is an anthropologist. What we believe in is based o1 
thropological theory. We believe in interracial unity. We 
should have a chance.” 

She said her husband never had received official notice of his dism 
museum. Yet, officials there told reporters an official letter had been sent to Mr 
Morgiun Wednesday. 

Mrs. Morgan, then Mrs. Rubio, was known to be interested in Communist act 
ties when she lived in Indianapolis, a source there revealed Saturday. She later 
was divorced, and married Mr. Morgan. 

“T have received threatening telephone calls,” she said. “After the way they’rs 
treating that girl (Mrs. Hashmall) on Fourth St., I don’t know what will happer 
next.” She snid she hadn't told police of her fears because she didn’t think they 
would give her protection 


: } 
think 


HELPED STRIKERS 


Mrs. Morgan sa She had tried to help Timken worker 
strike 

“We tried to help them in every way we could.” 
She was asked whom she meant by “we.’ 


“Why, the decent people in Columbus,” she replied 


DOESN'T LIKE IT HERI 


Her son, Alfred, the avowed Communist, expressed strong dis] 

“From hat my mother wrote me and what I learned the 
(to accept the Hashmall house deed) I decided I didn’t want 
girls there,” he said 

“The Communist Party,” he went on, “is fighting fe 
America. It is slanderous to say we are members of 


member would quit if that were so, 
He explained that a person trying to join the Commu 
character references from party members 


IS EXCITABLE 


Mrs. Morgan, an attractive middle-aged woman of olive complexion, becomes 
excited in her conversation. She rarely directly answers a reporter's question, 
but counters with one of her own. 

Her white Goodsle St. book shop is the most prominent structure in the are 
The public part of the shop is backed up by several rooms used for routine st 
purposes 


Sa meeting place ¢ 


1 


ers meet 
HITS TRUMAN PROGRAM 


| of which fo 


ident Tr 
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She said she doesn’t handle the Communist paper, “Daily Worker,” and added 
that she had been criticized by some patrons because she carried literature of 
interest to Negroes. 

Mrs. Morgan said her son, Alfred, and a second son, Carlos, are veterans of 
World War II. She said neither she nor Mr. Morgan plans to leave Columbus. 





STATEMENT OF BELIEF BY ANNA H. MorGAN 


On Sunday afternoon on returning home I found a subpoena dated March 
25 stuck under the kitchen door. It was signed by one Gordon Renner, chair- 
man of the Ohio Un-American Committee. On Monday evening again there was 
introduced a subpoena, this one dated March 24, signed by the same person but 
not bearing the stamp of the sheriff’s office nor spelling my name correctly. This 
highly irregular service and slaphappy juggling of subpoena’s (usuaily con- 
sidered a serious and important document) is typical of the tactics of this 
unconstitutional committee which breaks laws to suit themselves and harasses, 
intimidates and smears citizens who dare protest corrupt political practices and 
the drive towards fascism. This committee was paid to investigate so-called 
Un-American and subversive activities but in all these months is has failed to 
state what it considers Un-American or subversive. This bipartisan witch-hunt- 
ing committee feeds anti-red propaganda to the press without admitting that the 
Communist Party has never even been outlawed in the U. S. A. This committee 
ersecutes all those who seek to establish a third party with a peace program in 
he 1952 elections. Its so-called “friendly” witnesses are the worse characters 
dragged from the labor movement: one witness was convicted of attempted rape ; 
another mismanaged union funds: another urged vouths to join an organiza- 
tion that he represented, then he sold out to the FBI and betrayed his young 
friends who followed him. Some FBI witnesses concentrate their attacks on 
peace workers, thereby seeking to boost the government's horrible war plans. 
Paid informers feed there lies to committees as long as committees feed money to 
them. Decent Americans traditionally reject all informers. 


1 
i 
I 


Who am I, you may ask. I am just an average American housewife. Daugh- 
ter of a deacon I early was baptized in a Congregational Chureh. I accept its 
teachings of the brotherhood of man for every day in the year, not just for 
sSundi I now present my sincere beliefs and let this committee and all 


interested citizens who pay this committee judge me 

I believe in the complete economic and social equality of all races and T ask 
this committee how come Ohio has never enacted FEPC legislation to cuarantee 
hose rights to its minority citizens‘ I feel that the American pattern of 
vnching Negroes, of murder and genocide in general is bringing down the hatred 
of the world upon us. I believe in freedom of speech as guaranteed by the Bill 
f Rights. I demand that traditional American soap-box right to say what I 
think and let the man in the street decide for himself if IT am a sage or a crack- 
pot I believe in clean newspaper reporting and T denounce those who use 
dirty journalism to build hate between nations with lies and half truths. Since 
the working man gives his strength, his life, his blood and his sweat to build up 
the big business machine I believe in his right to organize unions to protect 
himself from those who exploit him. I protest 76 percent of our national 
income being spent on war preparations while millions of our citizens lack 
decent housing, jobs, medical care, clothing, nourishment, education and our 
old age pensioners starve. I protest American planes dropping napalin bombs 
on Kerean villages, making human torches of the living bodies of women, 
children and old men. IT, who recall with borror the World War II pictures of 
naked bodies stacked like corded wood in the German concentration camps, I 
protest Atty. Gen. McGrath’s boast that he is rushing to completion American 
concentration camps. Gen. Grow of the U. S. Army in his recently exposed 
diary boasts “we need not play fair * * * hit below the belt if necessary.” 

I protest that this policy of hitting below the belt has passed unjust judement 
on these young Jewish parents, the Rosenbergs, who are now kept in solitary 
confinement of death cells on framed-up charges which have never been proved. 
I protest a cowardly Supreme Court riding on’ the political coat-tails of a cor- 
rupt administration instead of defending the Constitution of the United States 
and the Bill of Rights against the Smith, MeCarran, Taft-Hartley Acts and all 
other pro-fascist legislation. I protest certain veterans organizations hounding 
simple citizens while they condone films like DESERT FOX, glorifying the 


0 
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Nazi general Rommel. These veterans have already forgotten our heroes who 
died to defeat fascism As the mother of veterans I hate war—I know the 
anxiety of long nights while sons serve in foreign lands 

I believe that peace can be achieved only through negotiatior It is futile 





for Americans to believe we can conquer the entire world just 1 we sit 
on the largest heap of atom bombs As poisoned gas was outlawe World 
War I, so should the atom bomb and cowardly bacteriological war b 


lawed now. 
I believe we cannot export freedom if we do not Vp Sess if All the wo ld 


watches cynically as Truman boasts of American freedom while his courts 
throw progressive leaders into jails as political prisoners on the framed-up testi 
mony of discredited informers. 

I challenge this committee to examine those who are dishonest in py CS; 
to examine those who discriminate against and hurt minority groups: to exa ne 
those heads of educational institutions who stifle freedom of speech on the 
ampus. I call upon Gov. Lausche to witness the tactics of this committee which 
sneaks about to the homes, offices of factories and institutior calling on their 
victims for juestioning while endangering those y lms’ rey ns d \ l 
hoods I charge that th bi-partisan committee operate I ! n-Amie in 
and subversive manner in order to silence the independent voters duril the 
1952 electi campaigi 

Bec IS¢€ this yn ee conducts ts hearings |] i! ) 

es of evidences its victim are denied the a} wi | ( ( a 1 
1 duly cons ited court Therefore I 1 t « f rote ( ] 
mendn t of the Constitution of the United States 1 rem Silent before 
this committee 

Signed ) A 1 H. Mor 
ANNA H. MorGan 

APRIL 1, 1952 

Room 8, House of Rep ntatives 

State House, Columbus, Ohio 

SOO Cony 4 » \ 
ih thinatoy Ne . ee | j 
Mr. G ION RENNER, 
Chairma 0) oy 1) in Clommitte 
Ntate Hous ( i 8) 

Drar Str: Yesterday when you had me the r 

ir man Issacs badgered me because I would 1 are | 
evening’s edition of the Green Stripe, Onto Strare Jo AL, ted Wednest 

orning, April 2, stated that I refused to give you my r 
Mrs. Morgan, whose address, according to the com n record 5800 Cleve 

dA \ft s cal ut we have re ( ( reat 
ning our ‘ n r property and warning us t f Cleve d Ay | 
hermore, vou allowed the press to take my photograph while in the hearing room 
vhich further identified me for attack. I thought I wer f I ‘ g g 

, } hare wit] 17) ‘ Iw 


committee for questioning, not before a court ¢ 
like to point out that when your “friendly” witness was on the stand and refused 
to give his address vou did not release it to the press but you protected it 
Apparently it is within the power of your committee to withold from the press 
information that may hurt people and it is also in the ; ‘committee 
to feed to the press information that you know from 
will open your victims to violent attack. I went before 
lear conscience—I have broken no laws. I have all my lif 
just and honest, but your committee, being what it is, has given me the publicity 
facriminal. I now find it necessary to have my phone disconnected in order 
to gain a little rest. I send you this letter to inform you that if any harm comes 
to me, my family, or my property as a result of your inspired publicity I shall 


nce in Ohio 





what was 


hold you re sponsible, 
Yours truly, 
(S}] Anna H. Morgan 
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5800 CLEVELAND AVE., 
Worthington 1, Ohio, April 11, 1952. 
Mr. G. RENNER, 
Chairman, Ohio Un-American Commission, 
State House No. 8, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: Last week following your performance on March 31 and April 1, 
I wrote to inform you that as a result of the publicity you fed the press we 
recei ed so many threats and harassing phone calls it Was necessary to order 
our phone disconnected. 

This week on April 9 as a further result of your undesirable publicity with 
the publication of addresses the NATIONAL UNION Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
notified me that it was lifting within five (5) days all insurance protection from 
my property which it has covered for years. I report this to you as proof of the 
result of your dirty work. Your committee is supposed to be a fact-finding 
committee but from the beginning it has operated as a bragging smear com- 
mittee seeking headlines for political ends. You seem to think that you can 
ride to popularity (like the dixiecrat politicians who specialize in lynching) 
by availing yourself of the present red hysteria created by a corrupt bipartisan 
policy and aided and abetted by equally corrupt local newspapers. While the 
citizens of our state expected your committee to conduct yourselves like mature 
representatives of the voters you instead throw yourselves about and swagger 
around with the irresponsibility of school-yard bullies until regardless of one’s 
party affiliation no decent citizen in the state respects you and cheap comedians 
constantly joke about you. 

Your man Issacs badgered me to tell my address in an open hearing in a city 
which has become known all over the world (French papers reported this) for 
smashing the home and attempting to kill the family of persons with whom 
local Republicans happen to disagree. Your man Issacs sought to tell where I 
was employed when my own husband lost his state job through the Johnson- 
Hatcher frame-up and the corrupt Ohio Supreme Court shocked decent lawyers 
across the country by refusing to review the case, claiming he was not state 
employed (even though he had for 12 years been paid by state checks and had 
for 12 vears had his salary deducted for the state retirement fund) and even 
though the greatest part of the money financing the Museum is appropriated by 
the state. Your man Issacs raised the question of my citizenship when any one 
of his paid stooges, either Worster or Prebbles using the skill of a half-wit could 
have (and no doubt did know) that I was born in Providence, R. L., and further- 
more it is not yet subversive to he born—or have you already decreed that it is? 

While you had your victim trapped at the hearing, denying us even the right 
of representation by attorney which is allowed common criminals in any cheap 
little politically controlled police court (and we were not charged with any 
crime even by the FBI) we who were under threat of heavy fines, jail sentences, 
ete., not for crimes committed but for perchance slipping into your technical 
“contempt” trap, we sat and saw you permit one of your committeemen ask us 
what day of the week it was (it being April fool’s day) and when both Mr 
Terrell and myself scorning this cheap humor at a hearing that was supposed to 
be a State Commission hearing, when we scorned to reply you as chairman did not 
have the decency to cut out such wise cracks and your committee laughed as if 
it were, oh, so funny. I have seen such “hearings” in Nazi movies but I never 
expected to have to stomach it even from your Ohio Gang. 

Since your publicity has so affected certain unstable minds of the public to 
the point that a hysterical insurance agent removes insurance protection what 
guarantee have we that such unstable persons will not take one more step and 
stoop to arson? Since only that agent and you know of the lifting of this insur 
ance I consider you responsible for any destruction that my property may suffer 
until such time that I may find an honest and courageous American who will 
insure it for me again. 

Knowing you and your committee and understanding the mind of the sadist 
ot work (your investigators hehind closed doors threatened the livelihood of 
several persons they visited, knowing such persons bad no one to whom they 
could appeal for justice or merey) knowing your method of work T do not expect 
any reply from you except the same coarse laughter I heard when I sat before you 
and heard your man ask what day it was. 

Iam a housewife. I have a simple understanding of and a belief in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights but when you injected int 
the questioning by Isaacs your own question asking me if I knew what the 5th 


amendment said I smelled the rat that you were nosing out—that legal techni 
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cality of “contempt.” But I knew that we had reached a period in the history of 
Vhio if not in the nation when justice had broken down completely and judges 
ire so corrupt. Your man Issacs asked did I not get arrested for illegally walk- 
ing the picket line at the AZO strike. You were so corrupt you let that question 
go into the reeord but the record of our trial showed that the injunction against 
picketing was to have been signed at 9 AM but the bosses and the press got the 
orrupt Judge Reynolds out of bed very early to sign it so we could be trapped 
n the line. This is Ohio history in the making. 
hese hearings are your sounding board. With your questions so stacked you 
are able to inject anything you wish into the record and the press comes to you 
and sucks it up like pigeons milk. Only an aroused movement of the voters can 
ean up the condition which now exists. Atty. Gen. McGrath whose office prose 
cuted so many and filled our jails with political prisoners like the prisons of Hitler, 
Franco, and Mussolini, that high officer of justice proved to be the number one 
rafter of the nation. One would laugh cynically if so many good citizens were 
in jail while he enjoys his ill-got millions. And this pattern extends all down 
he line from McGrath to you and your committee checking the “loyalty” of your 
fellow citizens. Loyalty to what? Truman? Dulles? McGrath? Costello 
Morris? Or your man Issacs? 
Very truly, 





('/ } , Ohio TI {one? mn Commission, 
Colun hus, Ohio. 


l ink Str: It is now brought to our attention that several persons w 
b “investigated” by your committee have lost their jobs or been forced by 
bosses to resign, on the spot, the threat being that if they did not resign they 
would receive more undesirable publicity. This has led to several persons a 
rendy moving out of the stat Whatever vour committee touches it seems to 
contaminate with something fearful, repulsive, and un-American which panics 

e inexperienced and the weak. 

I myself was dismissed this past week by my survey supervisor who stated 

v e he sympathized with my defense of the people’s rights and while he 

recognized that vour hearing was nothing more than a Kangaroo court never 


in big advertising companies sent my checks through his hands it was 
him to disassociate himself from me until a more democratie 
rovernment came to Ohio, perhaps in the fall of 1952. This dismissal I expected 
after your tactics of allowing photographers in the hearing room with your 


necessary for 


victims on the stand. (But the press did not publish photographs of your Co- 
nbus man DeLong nor did they emphasize his address. ) 
Because of the photographs which you allowed another member of my family 
s suffered extreme nervous strain when fellow associates cirenlating the 


in the building where they reside impressed upon others that this per- 
Ss relative was some sort of criminal. (In the United States a man was con- 
lered innocent until proved guilty of some crime but not in Ohio where 
ar and slander first, then try to trap your victim through some technic: 
the law into some sort of guilt with heavy punishment.) I recall that : 
nuated you could “embarrass” me if I refused to answer your man Issacs. You 
were already trying to “embarrass” me but I have a clear conscience and know 
| have never broken a law outside of a U turn in a public highway—which I 
eve is a cleaner record than any of the politicians serving on the crucifixion 
ommittee, 
Perhaps the most pathetie case of all those who lost their livelihood because 
f .our legal blackmail was that of Mr. Robert Terrill. Do you reeall how vonr 
Issacs pompously referred to Mr. Terrill’s “employment at University Hos- 





l’ and then read, not a copy of the loyalty oath of the university but r 
oath from the very card that Mr. Terrill had signed thus proving to M 
rill and the world at large that Mr. Terrill’s bosses had been contacted and 
gh the insinuation and innuendo Issacs, doubt wa ist une Ir. Terr 
v and forces were already at work on Mr. Terrill’s dismissal or compuls 
n. (As a matter of fact there seemed to be nothing in the oath as r 


Myr. Terrill could have violated and Issaes failed to show any subvers 
t harge Mr. Terrill with an uch act.) 
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And so because of sharp snooping of Issacs the aged and half-starved dish- 
washer at Ohio State University was told to resign? Now Ohio I suppose has 
cleaner dishes, if not cleaner politics under Chairman Renner? The cruel part is 
that in playing your political game Mr. Terrill’s poor bed-ridden wife is the real 
victim. Mr. Terrill’s income has been so limited that there have been many days 
when he had to decide whether to buy medicine for his wife or food. I recall 
your man Issaes, a tall, heavy-flushed man, red hair, red face, well-fed, hound- 
ing a poor aged Negro dishwasher whom Issacs sought to prove had some doubts 
that the capitalist system was the best in the world and maybe wanted to find 
out. You got $50,000 to persecute such citizens—Mr. Jackson was already un- 
employed but it seemed to worry one Bartunek about the source of Mr. Jackson’s 
livelihood. 

I do not know how much of the taxpayer’s money you paid to your friend 
DeLong to finger Terrill with his vague memoirs but to any honest and decent 
citizen it seems that if you base your work on the testimony of such already dis- 
credited characters we can accurately judge you and Issacs and the rest of your 
un-American Ohio Gang. For it stands to reason that a man who will make such 
statements in an effort to betray those who he himself claims were his former 
associates and those who he admitted gave him a job and a home for his wife 
and children (not to mention loans for medicine, furniture, his wife’s false 
teeth, etc.) such a character who sells himself to you for I don’t know how many 
pieces of silver will have no integrity even under oath on the witness stand 
and for more silver will name as many names as desired from any lists Issacs 
may feed him. Don’t forget that Mrs. Roosevelt and Shirley Temple have also 
been suspected by the witch hunters but they had money and were not “investi- 
gated” like a poor dishwasher. 

We are now reliably informed that of some 60 Columbus attorneys listed in 
the telephone book not one can be found who will go into your hearing room or 
into a Columbus court with a victim marked by you for crucifixion. Did you 
have to buy off these attorneys with your taxpayers’ appropriation or was it 
your legalized blackmail that frightened them? 

Mr. Renner—lI have lived and traveled in fascist countries and I know fascism 
when I see it. This is fascism. You as chairman of this committee which 
functions as it does have accepted the role of chief fascist in Ohio and you and 
your machinations must be exposed to all voters, especially to those in decent 
organizations which can move against you. 

As the Bible says, “As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” You are riding high today 
on the crest of fascist hysteria sweeping the U. S. A. under the protection of 
McGrath's order to rush to completion his four concentration camps but I warn 
you that the American people will not stomach it for long and those fascist 
friends who support you now will flee like the rats they are when the tide 
turns 


[s] Anna H. Morgan 
ANNA H. MORGAN. 


GET: 7p as cane 


anna H,Morgan 


sours truly, 
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ta ee ie 
> irulyv, 


CTT ke 


- . . 
Seater ae eRe 


Mr. Manpen. Next is a letter dated June 10, 1952, transmitted to us 
by William L. Holland which he requests be inserted into the record. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The letter referred to is marked “Exhibit No. 1415 
follows:) 


and is as 


BIT No. 1415 
PACIFIC RELA 
Zork Ze. Ne 


5-1759 


Internal 
igton, >. € 
Morris 1 connection with Professo 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security, I 
Rowe on a number points made inaccurate 
e of these have already been corrected by Miss Farle) 

In addition, however, Professor Rowe submitted a statistical a1 
IPR publications by l lleague Professor Richard Walker 
that the Subcommittee accepted this for inclusion in the recor 
were subsequently published in the Vew Leader of March 3 
by Professor Walker entitled, “Lattimore and the IPR,” to wl 
a reply to Professor Walker. In the course of my reply 
quacy of his statistical analysis. Since the Subcommittee 
statistics at second hand from Professor Rowe, it seems 
you should insert my own comments on these statistics 
I therefore enclose a copy of the relevant portions of mi) al ent and request 
that you put it into the record. 

In order to correct a number of other misleading impressions which Pro 
fessor Rowe gave in his testimony, I am enclosing herewith copies of cor 
respondence from the IPR files which in my opinion will help to give a more 
accurate picture of some of the incidents he mentioned I request that you 
insert these documents into the record also. Please return the originals to us 
in the near future after you have made copies of them for your files 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 


Eerecutive Vice Chairman 


Mr. WALKER’S STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Mr. Walker’s basis for selecting his so-called “anti-Communist” writers is 
quite unreliable. He uses my list (which I clearly described as only a partial 
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list) from my October 10 statement, whereas he could easily have ascertained 
that the IPR published contributions from scores of anti-Communist writers 
besides those whom I happened to mention in my list of 47. Following is a sup- 
plementary list (still incomplete) of other IPR writers whom I know to have 
been anti-Communist when they wrote for the IPR (and I am not aware that 
any of them later become pro-Communist). In addition, one could of course 
easily present an even longer list of reputable writers who may not have been 


known as “anti-Communist” but 


cases anti-Communist. 


were certainly non-Communist and in most 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES OF ANTI-COMMUNIST IPR WRITERS 


A. Vandenbosch 

(. Hartley Grattan 
K. P. Landon 

1. W. Masland 

Galen Fisher 

Percy E. Corbett 

(. Walter Young 
William C. Johnstone 
E. F. Per 
K. Pelzer 
EF. Tamagna 
Philip Wright 
Quincey Wright 


rose 


Charles Wolf, Jr. 
Jerome Cohen 
M. Mak 


William Ballis 


F.C. Jones 

Sir Charles Collins 
A. R. M. Lower 
W. Ss ward 
Ilgar M Innis 
ctor Purcell 
Sleancr Hinder 
ord Hailey 

r. Uveda 

Cr. E. Gregory 
Li (hoh-ming 
Rueff 


I 
hx 
\ 


Gastol 
Toshi Go 

Sir James Allen 

A.D. A. de Kat Angelino 
1. L. Christian 

G. H. C. Hart 

H. Visman 

|. B eke 

M. Royama 


(1) American 


Franz Michael 
M.S. Bates 
Donald Nugent 
H. S. Quigley 
Andrew Lind 

R. L. Pendleton 
H. Foster Bain 
I’. M. Keesing 
Tvler Dennett 
Julius Edelstein 
Joseph R. Hayden 
K.S. Latourette 


John E. Orchard 
Step! el W Ry ( d 
John R. Stewart 
Joseph S. Davis 


Harold M. Vinacke 


> 


(2) Non-American 


EK. M. Gull 

F. L. Ho 

H. D. Fong 

C. H. Lowe 

H. K. Lee 

K. Takayanagi 
N. MacKenzie 
H. Angus 

P. Gourou 

(*, Robequain 
D. Lew 

W.M. Borrie 
D. Copland 

W. J. Cator 
Sir Pau! Butler 
kk. Dennery 
W.D. Forsyth 
1. P. rs 

Cc. Y. Wu 

O. M. Greene 


A. A. Schiller 
Charles N. Spinks 
James H. Shoemaker 
J.R. Andrus 
Warren S. Hunsberger 
R. E. Dupuy 
J. E. Spencer 
(, Yanaga 
N. Pelcovits 

Kurihara 
Glenn T. Trewartha 
Carl L. Alsberg 
Grover Clark 
Arthur L. Dean 
Royal Chapman 
The d re a. Kreps 
Arthur D. Giyer 


W. J. Hinton 
L. Hsia 
K, Kanai 
G. W. Keeton 
G. Lacam 
I. Lauterpacht 
J. Th. Moll 
I. Nitobe 
Gy. R. Parkin 
Sir Harold Parlett 
P. D. Philipps 
G. L. Wood 
I. Clunies Ross 
G. W. Swire 
ix. Yokota 
P. H. W. Sitsen 
Sir William Barton 
P. T. Bauer 
Sir J. Crosby 


furning now to Mr. Walker's list of 40 so-called “pro-Communist” IPR writers, 
» find that it is compiled from the McCarran Subcommittee’s misleading list of 
7 “IPR Personnel” plus Mr. Walker’s additions of Kate Mitchell, Philip Jaffe, 


d Nym Wales. 
any meaningful 


Duggan, Alger Hiss, Hotsumi 
ong, Andrew Steiger, and Harry White). 


e IPR (e. 
White) 


sense, 


IPR “personnel” (e. 


these people did write. 


Second, this was a | 


ST. There 


riven sworn testimony 


~ 


ist of 


is no proof that many of them were or are. 
denying that they are or 


Ozaki, Mi'dred Price, 


It should be noted first that many on the list of 837 were never, 


Solomon Adler, Lawrence 


Agnes Smedley, Anna Louise 
Many of them never wrote at all 
g. Adler, Currie, De Caux, Duggan, Hiss. Price, Smedley, Vincent, 
: and in fairness to Mr. Walker, I must nete that he did not claim 


neople only alleged to be Communist or pro Commu- 
Indeed, many have 
ever were Communists (e. g., 
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T. A. Bisson, Owen Lattimore, Kate Mitchell, Maxwell Stewart, Benjamin Kizer 
Joseph Barnes, John Fairbanks, and John Carter Vincent). Jaffe, whose namie 
is added by Mr. Walker, does not belong on the list at all, as he wrote for 
the IPR. 

But let us consider the much more important question of what these alleged 
“pro-Communists” actually wrote for the IPR. Here we cannot check exactly 
with Mr. Walker because he does not specify the titles which he included in his 
statistics. But in the arbitrary period, 1934-1947, which he selected, he must have 
included, for instance, some or all of the following studies: 

Bisson: American Policy in the Far East 
Mitchell: Industrialization of the Western Pacific 
Norman: Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State 

Not everyone will agree with the views expressed in these publications, but 
they are very competent studies which certainly cannot be considered as pr 
Communist. (Here again, in fairness to Mr. Walker, let me note that he did 
not say these publications were pro-Communist. He avoided listing the titles, 
probably because that would have exposed the misleading nature of his statistics). 
In the same way, most of the articles written for Pacific Affairs and Far Eustern 
Survey by the alleged “pro-Communist” writers turn out, on examination, to reveal 
little or no trace of “pro-Communist bias, partly because they were often purely 
factual and descriptive in character. 

A much graver omission in Mr. Walker's table is his exclusion of a large 
number of the regular IPR research volumes, conference papers, aud booklets 
for high schools. Why he omitted them is hard to imagine for they comprise a 
major part of the IPR output, but it certainly makes his statistics very ques- 
tionable. For instance, he has omitted such important studies by “anti-Commu- 
nists’’ as the following: 

Taylor: America and the New Pacific 

Mills: British Rule in Eastern Asia 

Lieu: Industrialization of Shanghai 

Buck: Land Utilization in China 

Nasu: Aspects of Japanese Agriculture 

Levy: French Policies in the Far East 

Christian: Modern Burma 

Chamberlin: Modern Japan 

Boeke: Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy 

Johnstone: The U. S. and Japan’s New Order 

Robequain: Enonomic Development of French Indochina 

Keesing: The South Seas in the Modern World 

Gull: British Kconomic Interests in the Far East 

Lee: Land Utilization and Rural Economy in Korea 

Wright: Trade and Trade Barriers in the Pacific 

Royama: Foreign Policy of Japan 

Pelzer: Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatie Tropics 

Grattan: Lands Down Under 

Jones: Shanghai and Tientsin 

Lin Yu-tang: Press and Public Opinion in China 

Nitobe: Lectures on Japan 

Shepherd: Industry in Southeast Asia 

Porter: Crisis in the Philippines 

Belshaw : Agricultural Organization in New Zealand 

Wadham and Wood: Land Utilization in Australia 

Thompson: Thailand, the New Siam 

Uyeda: Small Industries in Japan 
Besides the above, Mr. Walker has also omitted numerous other major research 
volumes and conference papers by writers who are certainly non-Communist, 
even if they may not be well known as anti-Communists It is hardly necessary 
to present a list here. Examples can readily be found from a glance at 
back catalogues of the IPR or its volumes of conference proceedings, 

Now g'iance, however, at some of the studies by alleged “pro-Communist” 


the 


writers, Which Mr. Walker has also omitted from his list. Here are a few: 
Lang: Chinese Family and Society 
Field: Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area 
Lattimore: Inner Asian Frontiers of China 
Chi: Key Economic Areas in Chinese History 
Here again, opinions may differ as to the importance of these studies, but it 


’ t 
unis 


W.L. HOLLANp 


would be quite ridiculous to consider these valuable studies as pro-Comu 
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The following paragraph, referring to Professor Walker's statistical analysis, 
was contained in my letter to the New Leader of April 5, 1952, and published by 
the Nei Leader on April 21, 1952: 

“Professor Walker's statistics are highly misleading. For reasons of his 
own he takes an arbitrary period of 1934-1947 instead of the full period, 1925- 
1952, of the Institute’s history. Even in that shorter period he considers only 
a portion of the total IPR publication, omitting the very important regular 
research volumes, the numerous conference papers and the pamphlets prepared 
for high-school use. Worse still, he makes his comparison on the basis of (a) 
my random and partial list of 47 IPR writers well known for their opposition 
to communism and (b) 40 persons who have been alleged (not proved) to be 
Communist sympathizers, in the hearings. The absurdity of this procedure is 
obvious. There are of course many other IPR writers besides those named in 
my list who are stronzly opposed to communism. By excluding them, Professor 
Walker quietly omits a very large proportion of all IPR authors. On the other 
hand, by accepting mere allegations as his criterion of ‘pro-Communists’ he 
includes in his list of ‘pro-Communist’ publications a number of scholarly, objec- 
tive and widely acclaimed studies which have no trace of pro-Communist bias.” 

W. L. Holland, 
WILttaAM L. HoLianp, 
Secretary General, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


DeEcEMBER 26, 1946. 
Professor DAvip M. Rowr, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Dave: To my great distress I find that I shall not be able to return from 
China in time to attend the Princeton Conference. I had counted on going out 
to China by ship and coming back quickly by plane, as our budget won't permit 
of plane travel both ways. I have now had to postpone my departure until 
around January 17 in order to await Corbett’s return, and will probably fly 
out by an UNRRA plane. I had hoped that there might still be a chance of my 
getting a ship back in time to attend the Princeton meeting, but it now seems quite 
clear that I won't be able to reach California until about April 7, and I will then 
have to attend the IPR National Conference in Southern California on April 9. 

Under the circumstances, I must ask you to find someone else to take my place 
at the Princeton session. This is a real disappointment to me as I had been 
looking forward to this meeting. I would have told you about this the other 
day, but at that time there was still a chance that I might be able to get back 
here in time. In fact there is still a very faint possibility, but not enough to 
count on. If by any chance you can persuade the Army or Navy people to in- 
clude me among the distinguished visitors that vou are bringing over from China 
about the end of March, and if I would not need to pay more than the $350 boat 
fare, I could probably make it, but I don’t honestly believe you would be justified 
in spending money on me when you might use it for Chinese or other foreign 
guests. However if you think of any other angles that might be worked, please 
let me know. 

I enclose a copy of my letter to Fei Hsiao-tung. He had written me that he 
was at last accepting your invitation on condition that Tsing Hua would give 
him three weeks absence and the government would allow him to go. He seemed 
doubtful whether permission would be granted and I wondered therefore 
whether you and Fairbank could enter into a conspiracy with me to get him over 
here for several months. Let’s talk it over on Saturday. 

Sincer. yours, 
Witiram L. HoLianp, 
Secretary-General. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
FOREIGN AREA STUDIES, 
New Haven, Connecticut, December 30, 1946. 


Mr. WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Dear Brit: I was very sorry indeed to hear that there is a strong possibility 
that you will not be able to get back from China in time for the Princeton con- 
ference, April 1, 2 and 3. 
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I am very reluctant to substitute anyone else for you in that meeting. I do 
not need to say how important I feel it would be that you should be there for 
these sessions. I have taken the responsibility of referring your letter to the 
Princeton Bicentennial, with the request that if it is at all possible they should 
secure your passage back to this country by Naval Air Transport with our 
other delegates from China to the Princeton conference. I do not know whether 
they can expand the number for whom they have requested these accomodations 
from the Navy Department. If there is any chance of our getting you back in 
this way in time for the conference, [I am sure the Bicentennial authorities will 
do everything in their power to make use of it. 

I do not know whether we can get a ruling from the Navy Department before 
you must leave this country for China in January. I wonder, therefore, if you 
can provide me with a very reliable address at which we could be sure to reach 
vou in China by eable later on. This would make it possible for us to notify you 
in case we secure Naval Air Transport facilities for bringing you back to this 
country and to provide you with all necessary instructions in this connection. 
If we succeed in working this out with the Navy Department, I should be of 
the opinion that it would not cost the IPR anything I do not believe there is 
any way in which we can pay the Navy Department for this service, but I should 
say that I don’t know the facts on this point. I have sent to the Bicentennial 
authorities a copy of your letter to Fei Hsiao-tung. Naturally, I should be glad 
to see him remain in this country for a longer time than required by the Prince- 
ton meetings. 

If any subsequent angles on the matter of your travel schedule develop, please 
inform me as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours. 
Rowe 
Davip N. Rowe, 
Far Eastern Studies. 


SER 17, 1949. 
Dr. Davin N. Rowe, 
Foreign Area Studies, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn, 

DEAR DAveE: I have your letter of September 14 enclosing the comments on 
Grad’s manuscript on Japanese Agriculture. Naturally, I attach considerable 
weight to the views of such a qualified group of scholars. Your letter raises 
some difficult problems, however, because within the last few weeks I have re 
ceived enthusiastic reports about the manuscript from other well-qualified per- 
sons in the State Department and other Washington agencies. There have, of 
course, been criticisms on specific points, some of which I had previously made 
myself. In the meantime, Grad, with the assistance of T. A. Bisson, has been 
making a very thorough revision of the manuscript and has recently written me 
that he expects to work for another two or three months on further revision and 
reorganization of the manuscript. For this reason, I am a little disturbed at 
your implied remark that Grad is unlikely to be willing or able to make the 
necessary revisions, and I therefore wonder if there are not some other factors 
in the whole matter. If so, I do hope you will let me know in all frankness. I 
will treat your remarks as strictly confidential. 

While I am, of course, grateful to you for having taken the time and the trou- 
ble to obtain these detailed criticisms from your colleagues, I want to assure 
you, in case there has been any misunderstanding, that I have never expected 
the Yale Foreign Area Studies Division to take any responsibility for Grad’s 
study on Japanese agriculture. It is his other Japanese Urban Community study 
for which I had requested the professional assistance and guidance of Embree 
and any other interested faculty people at Yale. 

I would like to discuss this whole matter further with you after I return from 
a visit to Toronto next week. In the meantime, if there is any more “low down,” 
please let me have it. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 
Secretary General. 
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Yate UNIversiry, 
Foreign Area STupies, 
New Haven, Connecticut, September 20, 1949. 
Mr. Wrtitam HoLianp, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 

Dear Britt: Thank you for your letter of the 17th. In reply to it I would like 
to say that the work we have done on the Grad manuscript on Japanese agri 
culture has been without knowledge of the “very thorough revision of the manu 
script” which you report that he is making with the help of T. A. Bisson. 

I do not know exactly how to interpret the last three sentences in your first 
paragraph. Ihave shown, or read your letter over the phone, to Embree, Kaplan, 
Pelzer, and Yanaga, and have had it sugzested to me that perhaps what you mean 
by “other factors in the whole matter” may be a possible lack of thoroughly 
friendly relations and working arrangements between Grad and those of us that 
have been concerned with his work here. If so, I assure you most sincerely 
that all of us are and have been on the best of terms with Grad. There is, as far 
as I know, absolutely no friction with him. This, I believe, is all I can con 
tribute on the matter of further “low down” as you put it. The letter to you, 
and the memo to Grad of which a copy was sent you, were both worked out 
earefully by me in consultation with each of the persons named above, and at 
times in conference of as many as three of us at one time. These documents 
represent, I regret to say, our deliberately reasoned evaluations of the present 
work under consideration 

Naturally, you are at liberty to do what you will with our comments. In this 
connection, however, I do believe that the matter of our relation to his project 
on Japanese Agriculure is not as simple as indicated in your next to last para- 
graph. It is clear that the Rockefeller grant, your sponsorship, and our a} point 
ment of Grad as Visiting Fellow in Far Eastern Studies in the Graduate School 
for 1948-49, were all based upon his project for the Fukaya stud) In regard to 
it he stated in his memo to the Foundation with your letter to Roger Evans of 
March 22, 1948, that “My work on the project will be supervised by Professo1 
ID. N. Rowe and Jolin Embree of Yale University.” (See also my letter to you 
of Mareh 13, 1948.) 

On the other hand, it seems that Grad has given most, if not all [pencilled note: 
(Not true)] of his time to the Agriculture study during the term of his appoint 
ment as Visiting Fellow. As he finished the chapters of this book, he gave them 
one by one to Embree, whose comments on were miade at the time and have been 
generally summarized in the memorandum from myself to Grad. Grad also sub 
mitted the entire draft to me on completion. 1 suppose both Embree and myself 
could have fallen back on the fact that we were only responsible for the Fukaya 
study, in which case we should certainly have spared ourselves and the other three 
of our faculty much work. This, however, could well have seemed rather unco 
operative. In addition, since Grad was Visiting Fellow here in Far Eastern 
Studies, I believe our responsibility runs at least as far as doing what we could to 
improve the work, even if only in order to protect ourselves and our organization 
Now, I believe, that latter objective has been secured, and as to the former, the 
statement in my letter about its likelihood still represents I believe, the opinion 
of allofus. This does not mean that we will not make every effort to continue to 
help him, that is, if he wishes us to. We are all most friend!y to Grad. Please 
keep in mind that I certainly, and I believe this applies to Embree also, did not 
ask to see Grad’s materials on Agriculture. He submitteed them to us on his own 
initiative. What would you have done if you had been in our position? 

Now Grad is submitting to both of us the chapters, one by one, of his Fukaya 
study Embree states and I agree, that we must now get Grad to submit to us a 
rather complete plan, so as to try to avoid much of the poor organization of 
material and duplication of treatment that characterized the work on Agricul- 
ture. Of course, we were hardly in a position to get this done at the beginning 
of the Agriculture project. Embree also has decided ideas about substantive 
revision of the first (and only submitted) section of the Fukaya work. 

Incidentally, I find that we, as usual in such cases, gave Grad a one-year 
Visiting Fellowship. Your letter confirms our connection with the Fukaya proj 
ect, and I will take steps to have the fellowship relationship extended for the 
academic year 1949-50. This should have been done before July 1, but the 
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administrative affairs of Fe 
{ ently. This is 
Sincerely yours, 


WititiamM L. HOLLAND, 
lystifute of Pacific Relations. 
! Hast 54th Street, New York, N. J 


Dear BiLt_: I have referred your letter of Oct. 19 to Provost 

now Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Area Studies, and 
ized me to reply to it. 

We note your statement regarding the new plan for the « 

idy on Fukaya by Dr. Grad, connected with his acceptance « 
the United Nations Sccretariat as a translator. I am glad to ar of th 
arrangement, under which support the Rockefeller Foundation will be « 
tinued to allow Dr. Grad to enguge t pol two assistants 

Under these circumstances the arrange! t for Dr. Grad to 
services of members of the Columbia faculty to advise him from 
on his study, seems a logical one On our part, since any reappoll 
Grad as Visiting Fellow at Yale had been deferred pending our dis¢ 
you of the project, we will not find it necessary to take action of 

the reappointment, but will allow the whole matter to lapse 

I note your hope that some members of our staff will be available 
and criticise parts of the manuscript on ; individual and informal 
Arrangements for this would of course be made between your organizat 
the individuals of our faculty Chese chi are always open 


time 


With all assurane f our cooperation 


interes 


Sincerel 


David N. Rowe 
Davip N. Rowf8 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
FOREIGN AREA Stup! 
a Haven, Connee ficult, Februa 


Relations, 
Ntreet, New York 22, New Yor} 


Mr. LANE: I wanted to write you in full approval of the point of view 
by you in the executive committee meeting last January 11, 
rial policy for the Far Eastern Survey. While I am in the fullest theoretical 
‘eement with the position expressed by Mr. Lockwood as mimarized at the 
of Page four of the Minutes, I believe that from a practical point of view 
position is the only tenable one. 
I want to write you regarding a decision which I recently reached rega 
membership in the American Institute of Pacific Relations. I have ceci 
let this membership lapse and what I wanted to say is that I hope you w 
read into this action any reflection on the recent administration of the IPR under 
your secretaryship. I have simply reached a stage where I must reduce im 
membership in organizations. I cannot afford as many memberships as I 
support. Furthermore I cannot keep up with, not to mention participate 
activities of So many organizations. I have recently decided that I w i 
future maintain membership only in the American Political Science Asso 
for professional reasons, and in the Far Eastern Associa ‘ 
sion of my particular regional interest. It must be clear to yor 


t { 


to participate in the activities of the IPR, either as 


regarding 


ral 


ti 
t 
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an ordinary member. I simply do not have the time or energy to keep up many 
organizational affiliations in the way in which they should be maintained. 

My purpose in making the above statement is merely to indicate that my 
decision to let my membership in the IPR lapse is based upon nothing sub- 
stantially more positive than the considerations mentioned above. 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] David N. Rowe 
Davip N. Rowe, 
Chairman, Executive Committee of Foreign Area Studies. 
DNR: ¢s 


FreBRUARY 27, 1950. 
Professor DAVID N. Rowe, 
Chairman, Faecutive Committee of Foreing Area Studies, 
Yule University, New Haven, Conn. 

DeAR Proressor Rowe: Thanks for your letter of February 6, expressing 
agreement with my position on the Philippines article. 

Your decision not to renew your membership in the American IPR is bad 
news, particularly because having you as a Trustee assisted in a balance of 
views on the Board. In any case, I shall always welcome any expression of your 
views on American IPR matters you may wish to send me. Our close relations 
with the Far Eastern Association will be conserved. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAYTON LANE, E.recutive Secretary. 

CL: ae 


Marcu 15, 1951. 
Dr. Davin N. Rowe, 
Graduate School, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dear DAvE: Because of your interest in the subject, I am sending you here- 
with a manuscript on Security Problems in Southern and Eastern Asia, by V. P. 
Dutt, of the Indian Council of World Affairs. I would greatly appreciate your 
comments and detailed criticisms of this study, which seems to me a rather imma- 
ture and diffuse job with relatively little analysis of actual security problems. 

I propose to write the Secretary of the Indian Council that I regard this report 
as quite unsuitable for publication as an IPR research report and that it is quite 
unsatisfactory as a substitute for the study the Indian Council was expected to 
do for us, namely, an analysis of security problems in India and the Indian 
Ocean area. However, it occurs to me that with a good deal of rewriting the 
Indian Council might find it possible to use Dutt’s report as a more or less popular 
pamphlet for publication and distribution in India. I would, therefore, like your 
advice on this possibility, as well as your specific suggestions for revising the 
manuscript. 

I apologize for inflicting this job on you. My only hope is here and there in 
the manuscript you may find a few points of interest, or at least some indication 
of Indian attitudes on some of the problems under discussion. 

How is your own study going? Have you a tentative outline or table of con- 
tents which you could send me for my personal information? 

All the best. 


Yours, 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, 


Secretary General, 
WLH: abs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
FOREIGN AREA STUDIES, 
New Haven, Conn., May 28, 1951. 
Mr. WILitAM IL. HoLtiann, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 Fast 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 
Dear Briv: I return herewith the manuscript by Mr. V. P. Dutt which you 
sent me some time ago. 
I have looked this manuscript over, but have not had a chance to scrutinize 
it as carefully as I would have liked to. It seems to me to be worth publica- 
tion, although, on the other hand, it is hardly what I consider a study of security 
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problems as I would define them. There is a lot of information in this publica- 
tion. Providing the IPR understands what it is doing in publishing this manu- 
script, I would see no objection to its being put out for information. 

Please accept my apologies for the slowness of this reaction, I am completely 
swamped these days with many concerns. 

Sincerely yours, 
David Rowe 
Davip N. Rowe, 
* of Political Science. 
DNR: me. 
enc. 1, 


Mr. MANDEL. Next Is a photostat made by the Library of Cor orTress 
at our request, of the Soviet personnel of the Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva in 1928. 

It shows the name of Mr. Bogolepov. That is the reason for it. 

Senator Watkins. It may be received. 

(The photostat referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1416” 
as follows:) 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
June 10. 195 
INTERNAL SECURITY, 
S. 0. B. 424 0. 
(Attn.: Miss Walker. ) 
The attached information is forwarded in response to the inquiry from you 
office noted below. 
Respectfully, 
W. C. GILbeERrrt, 
Acting Director, Legislative Reference Service. 


rial re: Geneva Disarmament Conference: list of delegates, 


Exuisit No. 1416 


SocIETE DES NATIONS, 
GC. PF. DB. 178. 
Geneve, le 15 mars 1928. 


COMMISSION PREPARATOIRE DE LA CONFERENCE DU DESARMEMENT 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
LISTE DES DELEGATIONS A LA COMMISSION PREPARAT 
LIST OF DELEGATIONS TO THE PREPARATORY COM MISSION 


5EME. SESSION, GENEVE, 15 MARS 


Allemagne: 
S. EK. le Comte de Bernstrorrr, Ambassadeur en 
disponibilité. Membre du Reichstag, Staren- 
berg bei Munchen. H. des Bergues. 
Le Baron E. de WerizsacHer, Conseiller intime, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Berlin. H. Métrople. 
Contre-Amiral Baron von FREYBERG-EISENBERG, 
Reichstwehrministerium, Volkerbundstabteil- 
ung, Heer, Berlin W. 10. Do. 
Colonel F. von BorTrricHer, Reichswehrminister 
ium, Volkerbundsabteilung, Marine, Berlin W. 
Do. 
nel STRECCIUS, Reichswehrministerium, 
lkerbundsabteilung, Heer, Berlin W. 10. 
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Argentine: 
S. E. M. Perez, Ministre d’Argentine & Rome, 


Piazza Esquilino, Rome. H. des Bergues. 
M. José Maria CANTILLO, Ministre de l’Argentine 

i Berne, Légation de l'Argentine, BeKne. Do. 
Capitaine de Vaisseau Julian Fasier, Légation 

de Argentine, Piazza Esquilino, 2, Rome. Do. 
Colonel FASOLA CASTANO, H. des Famillies. 


Union des Republiques Socialistes Sovietistes: 
M. Maxime LitvinorF, Membre du Comité central 
exécutif U. R. S. S., Commissaire du peuple 
adjoint aux Affaires Etrangéres, Narkomindiel, 
Moscov. H. Bellevue, 
M. Anatole LoUNATCHARSKY, Membre du Comité 
central exécutif U. R. S. S., Commissaire du 
peuple a Instruction Publique—Narkomindiel, 


Moscov. Do. 
M. Simeon PovcarcHer, Chef-Adjoint a l’Etat- 
Major général, Narkomvoien, Moscovu. Do. 


M Boris Stein, Directeur du Département au 
Commissariat du Peuple pour les Affaires 


Etrangéres, Narkomindiel, Moscov. Do. 
M. Vs. Ecorrew, Professeur a ’Académie Navale 
de LENINGRADE. Do. 


M. Viadimir Ecortew, Sous-Directeur au Com 

missariat du Peuple pour les Affaires Etran 

géres, 3, Troilzki 18 log. 3, Moscou X 4, Traj- 

danskaia. Do. 
M. Viadimir SocoLine-ScHAPiRo, Chef adjoint du 

Protocole au Commissariat du Peuple pour les 

Affaires Etrangéres, Narkomindiel, Moscou. Do. 
M. I. BocoLtarporr, Attaché au Commissariat du 

Peuple pour les Affaires Etrangéres, Narkomin 

diel, Moscov. Do. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel has some other letters that he would like 
to enter in the record at this time. 

Mr. Manper. This is a letter from the Coordinator of Information, 
dated March 17, 1942, to Mr. Holland, dealing with the relations be- 
tween the Institute and the Office of the Coordinator of Information. 

Senator Watkins. It may be received. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1417” and is as 
follows:) 

(Pencil note W LH) 
(Pens note: ECC, should we include one of these in the letter to Willits?) 
COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1942. 
Mr. W. L. HOLLAND, 
Research Seerctary, Institute of Pacific Re lations, 
129 Kast 5d2nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Ho_tAnp: The Far Eastern Section of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information wishes to acknowledge the assistance which it has received from 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and particularly from those in charge of its 
research activities. The outstanding example is the receipt of a number of 
manuscripts in advance of their publication by the Institute. These inc ude the 
translation of a work by Charles Robequain on the economic development of 
French Indo-China, a manuscript by H. G. Callis on foreign investments in 
Southeast Asia, one by Virginia Thompson on Burma, and one by Chao Ting-chi 


This acknowledgement may be useful to you in any appeal you may make for 
support during the coming year. May I express the hope that your plans for the 
year will include provision for further cooperation with this Section. The 
immediate importance of this is emphasized by the fact that our own work has 
become more closely integrated with that of the Army and Navy. 








Pa 
nes 


car 
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We look forward to the continuance. of the cooperation with the Institute of 
Pacitic Relations with confidence that such cooperation will make for effective- 
ness in research and economy in the use of personnel, 

Sincerely yours, 


[s] C. F. Remet 
( I’, REMEI 
C] f Far ] ern Nee } 
Mr. Manpeu. This is a letter to “Dear Mary .” dated Sept mber 12, 
1946, signed “Renee” who, according to our file is Renee Guthman, 


which I would like to incorporate into the record. 

Mr. Morris. Did you take this letter from the files of the Institute 
of Pacifie Relations? 

Mr. Manpet. All the letters are from the files of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Those two are from the files of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Senator Warxins. It may be received. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1418” and is as 


follows:) 


(Pencil note: file. Guthman fle-M—L—-H- We seem to have hit a gold mine) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC REI IONS, IN« 
New York——-Washington, D. C Cl .—San Fra sco——H 
Washington Office, 1710 G Street, NW., Was! ton 6, D. Cc 
rele} me D 665 
WASHI ron 6, D. C., September 12, 1946. 


DeAR MAry: No; I'll be in New York Monday and Tuesday. Only I find I 
can't keep both Washington and New York on my mind at once so Im riting 
letters about Washington just as though I were here ful 

My accomplishments for the afternoon for Pacco were securing twelve copies 
of the Navy Insular Report to the United Nations, twelve conies of the Senate 

‘t 


hearings on the Philippine Trade <A twelve copies of the House hearings on 
the Philippine Trade Act and twelve copies of the House he ngs of the resolu 
tion on Statehood for Hawaii. The latter three are being sent direetly to 
you, the first one is being sent here and I will send them on up to you. Am I 


right in assuming that one copy of each is intended for the Ameo library? I 
haven't done anything about getting them one for I figured one of the twelve 
would be for them. 

I've gotten as far as locating the strategic Colonel from whom all copies of 
the Strategic Bombing Survey seem to emanate. I'll get as any copies of 

as possible. I located a sergeant who said he could give me two copies 

but for any more I had to talk to the Colonel. So if the Colonel says no I 
know that I can at least get two copies 

What else may I do for you, m’am? Let me know, won't you 

see you Monday. 


that 
il 


Mr. Mannen. This is a letter dated May 5, 1947, also addressed to 
“Dear Mary” from “Renee.” Presumably Mary is Mary Healy and 
Renee is Renee Guthman. This isa photostat of a document from the 
hles of the Instit ite ot Pa ifie Re lation Ss, We had the photost if mace, 

Senator Watkins. It may be received 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1419” and is as 
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Exit No. 1419 


SUMNER WELLES, Chairman 
MORTIMER GRAVES, Vice Chairman 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC, 
New York—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Honolulu—Milwaukee—Seattle 
Washington Office, 1710 G Street NW. 
Telephone District 8665 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C., May 5, 1947. 

DrarR Mary: Thanks so much for sending me the news that Molly and Joan 
have passage from New Zealand. I wonder when that will bring them to this 
country? 

On the Library of Congress list of declassified documents—in my own devious 
method I have discovered that such a list is in preparation but that they have 
no idea when it will be completed, if ever. A list of what they have received to 
date reclines in a little card file on the desk of one Mr. Greenwood in the docu 
ments section. He will be very glad to let anyone look at the list any time. But 
he says they have no way of telling how complete a list it is. They are trying to 
get all the agencies to let them know whenever any material is declassified 
but he seems to feel it is a losing struggle and that there is no way of checking 
up on just what proportion they do know about. However, what they do have 
they will be glad to let us in on. Will you be down soon or would you like one 
of us to take a look? 

When will you be down? Soon, I hope. 

Let me hear. 

RENEE. 

Mr. Manpev. This isa photostat of a document from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, addressed to Renee Guthman from Mary 
KF. Healy, dated April 30, 1947. I would like to offer it for the record. 

Senator Warkrys. It may be received. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1420” and is as 
follows:) 


Exuisit No. 1420 


30TH APRIL 1947, 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN, 
American IPR, 1710 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear ReNee: Bill Holland has received a cable from Miss St. George as 
follows: 

“Now sailing by Rangitata May 7th via Panama advise Guthman.” St. George. 

I suppose it will be a long trip but at last we know they are actually on their 
way. 

Pat Barnett has written me that she thinks the Library of Congress is preparing 
or has prepared a list of various Government documents that have been declassi- 
fied and that a good way of keeping informed would be through the Library of Con- 
gress, for a copy of every declassified document is sent to them. Have you 
heard of such a list or do you know someone who would keep us informed of 
such documents. 

All the best. 

Yours, 


, 


Mary F. Heaty. 


Mr. Manpew. This is a photostat of a letter from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations addressed to Renee Guthman from Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart, dated December 6, 1946. 

Senator Warktns. It may be received. 


T 
+ 


(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1421” and is as 
follows:) 
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Exurpit No. 1421 


DECEMBER 6, 1946. 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1710 G Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear RENEE: I am about to flit to San Francisco, but I do want to take a 
minute to give you my reaction to your suggestion of a rebate to the Far Eastern 
Commission for twelve subscriptions to the Survey. 

I talked this over with Larry, and he said there was no sense in our giving a 
rebate to any government agency whatever. It seems that any publications 
they really want can be requisitioned in their budgets. In any case, a rebate on 
the Survey is highly impractical. The $5 subscription price does not nearly 
cover the cost of the Survey as it is. I find that the past year it cost us $6.80 
per Survey subscription. So, the only thing I can suggest is that you tell the 
Commission that we are awfully sorry, but we cannot give them any reduction, 
and recommend that they take the number of subscriptions (at $5 each!) that 
they can afford. 

I am so happy to hear that you are planning to really push Survey promotion 
among government agencies. That will be simply swell! 

Affectionately, 
(Mrs.) MARGUERITE ANN STEWART, 
Secretary. 


MAS: rs. 


P. S.—Congratulations on your interesting meetings and on your luncheon 
for Teddy White. I hear wonderful things about them. 


Mr. Manpew. This is a photostat of a letter from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations addressed to Renee Guthman, from Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart, dated December 3, 1946. 

Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1422, 
follows “4 


as 


, 
anda IS as 


Exnipit No. 1422 


EE GUTH MAN, 
stitute of Pacifie Relations, 
1710 G Street NW., Washington 5, D.C. 

Drak Renee: Thanks for the membership records Toshi is going to check 
them against our plates as soon as she gets time, probably next week when I am 
in California and she can have a bit more help than is the case when we are 
all working full tilt. One thing I notice from your list. You have included 
all the State Department men who are serving in various parts of Asia and 
whose mail is forwarded by the State Department. Strictly speaking, these are 
not Washington members. ‘They merely use Washington as a forwarding ad 
dress and are “members at large.” Your list should not be cluttered up witl 
them, for it is to your advantage to have an active list of people who are actually 
serviced by your office. 

These, however, do not account fully for the discrepancies. Yoshi will en 
deavor to find other reasons for these in checking your list against hers. 

Thanks for your list of nominees. I am afraid, however, that Wallace will 
have to be run for New York rather than Washington, as he tells us that his 
residence is now here. ECC strongly urges that Mrs. Frances Bolton be in- 
cluded in the Washington list of nominees. Will you please let me know at 
once if this is agreeable to you? 

Affectionately, 
(Mrs.) MArRRUERITE ANN STEWART, 
Secretary. 


MAS :rs. 


Mr. Manvew. This is a photostat of a document from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations addressed to Renee Guthman from 
Marguerite Ann Stewart, dated November 19, 1946, 
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Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1423” and is 
as follows:) 

ExuHipit No 1423 
NOVEMBER 19, 1946. 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN, 
American Council, Institution of Pacific Relations, 
1710 G Strect NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear RENEE: I am trying desperately to weed out the “free copy” list for the 
Far EASTERN SURVEY. 

I note that at the moment only three government agencies receive free copies 
(Library of Congress; two copies, Social Record Division, Library of Congress ; 
one copy, Head of the Far Eastern Desk; one copy, and Division of Regional 
Information, Bureau of Foreign aud Domestic Commerce, one copy). 

It seemns to me that if we are going to give free copies to strategic government 
agencies, we should be systematic about it. In general, I believe that most gov- 
ernment agencies should take out paid subscriptions, and I wish you would 
undertake this little piece of business for us. In the meantime, will you, Shirley, 
and Eleanor please go into a huddle and make out for me a “must” list of bureaus 
which should receive free copies? IT suggest that these be addressed in the name 
of the bureau or division, not in the name of a particular person. Will you please 
give this your very earliest attention. 

I had a talk yesterday with Mr. Halstead of the International Film Founda- 
tion, 1600 Broadway. He is the man who is to speak on the “Use of Visual Aides 
in Teaching International Understanding at your teachers’ conference, and he 
is responsible for loaning us Peoples of the Soviet Union. I told him about the 
change of date, and he will be glad to save January 11th. I suggest that you 
write him confirming the date, place, and time, and that in the future he receive 
all his information from you directly. This will avoid any chance of slip-up. 

Affectionately, 
(Mrs.) MARGUERITE ANN STEWART, 
Secretary. 
MAS: rs. 


Mr. Manneu. This is a photostat of a letter from the files of the 
Institute of Pacifie Relations addressed to Renee Guthman from Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart dated November 4, 1946. 

Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1424” and is as 
follows :) 

EXHIBIT No. 1424 
NoOvEMBER 4, 1946. 
Miss Renee GuTHMAN, 
Institute oT Pacifie Re lations, 
1710 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear RENEE: As Shirlev has no doubt told vou, I am simply thrilled about 
plans for the Teachers Conference on December 7th. 

Enclosed is a draft of the program as I would suggest it. It has the advantage 
of having three speakers—approximately twenty minutes each—in the morning, 
rather than two long speeches such as Miss Summy suggested. I prefer the 
former, as an audience reacts better to several shorter speeches than to fewer 
longish ones. It has the disadvantage that the speakers are all women. This 
frequent!y happens at Teachers Conferences, and while I do not consider it ideal, 
I can think of worse elements in a conference, 

I had a long talk with Miss Jean Gates, whom I believe you sent to me. 
I think she can give exactly the kind of talk teachers would like on Chinese 

itu achievements and their contribution to the West. This is always use- 


ful to the classroom teacher. As Miss Gates is in G—2, she cannot speak on any- 
ng political but will, I believe, be willing to talk on a eultural topic 
Mrs. Dickinson has the advantage of bringing a recent first hand picture of 
Russia and of living in Washington, so that you will have no railroad fare to 


pay. She spoke the other night at the Herald Tribune Forum, where I under- 
stand she was very well received. 
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I have already arranged for the loan of the film (without 
Bryan, Peoples of the Soviet Union. As it has been made by 


outfit working toward internation: erstunding th r} 


up 


t. or Without any 


after this fil mm the use of films 


the liberty of asking their public relations man, who former 
has a Far Eastern slat 
reon-minute tall 
ons, 
t you one or two other films, but have not as 
ill have to be rented 
\s Shirley may have told you, I hope you will include a registra 
approximately $.75, in addition to the cost of the luncheon. This 
way vou can cover the cost of mailing, film rental, and honoraria for s k 
I do not know whether you and Miss Summy had any conversation about this. 
T always feel that if it is at all possible, speakers should receive some honoraria, 
no matter how small. I would suggest ten or fifteen dollars for Mrs. Dickinson, 
Miss Gates, and Eleanor. Ethel, of course, will be glad to speak without charge 
Another $.25 should be added to the total cost to cover the free kits This is 
a swell idea and also important in a teachers’ conference. I would suggest that 
we include Eleanor’s new pamphlet, Russia and America, Pacific Neighbors, my 
article (enclosed) on Asia and the school curriculum, a school leaflet, and 
bibliographies, What to Read on China and Books on the Soviet Union. 
will be glad to make this available at cost or $.25 per kit. 
Do let me hear of your and Miss Summy’s reaction to all of these ideas a1 
the enclosed program. 
You certainly are a whirlbeater the way you are getting things lined 
there. Teddy White and all! Iam so proud of you I could pop. 
Affectionately, 


up a 


MARGUERITE ANN STEWAR1 
Sl aaretue 
P. S.—You will note that the titles on this tentative program are too 
have designed them primarily to convey the content I have in mind for 
speech. 


TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS OF TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE ON THE F 


hington, D. C., Saturday, Dece 


:30 A. M. 3:00 P. M. 
MorNING SESSION (10:30 745) 


na’s Cultural Heritage and Her Gifts to the West—Jean Ga 
» Soviets and Their Problems Today—Mrs. Lalell Dickensot 
can Problems and Policies in China and Korea—Elean 


LUNCHEON SESSION (12:00 
Ethel Ewing 


ION SESSION (1: 45—8: 
Films: 
A Film on China—(30 minutes) 
Peoples of the Soviet Union (33 minutes) 
Films in the Teaching of International Relations (7 minutes) 


*This woul if course include a g other things an analysis of Soviet-American 


tions in the Far East 


Mr. MANDEL. This is a photostat of a letter from the files of 
Institute of Pacific Relations dated October 14, 1946, addresse: 
“Dear Mary” from Renee J. Guthman. 

Senator WarkIns. It may be received, 

The letter referred to was marked “Exhibi 
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Exuibir No. 1425 
AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PaciriIc RELATIONS, INC. 


New York—-Washington, D. C.—Chicago—San Francisco—Honolulu 


Washington Office, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Telephone District 8665 
OcTOBER 14, 1946. 

Dean Mary: I'm afraid I haven’t done so well this time on the documents you 
asked me to track down, but here's the report on your October Sth letter. 

The reports on the textile and education missions to Japan will be out next 
week or the week after. Mrs. Florence Thomason, who is in charge of the 
distribution of documents in the public liaison office, says that you will auto- 
matically get one copy but that if you want 12 copies they will be glad to send 
them to you on a written request. If you request them now they'll keep the 
request and mail them to you as soon as they are out. 

Pawley’s report on Japanese reparations hasn't yet gone to the President and 
they don’t know whether it ever will be released generally. What I think you 
must be referring to is the report on the press conference he had when he 
returned. lam getting 12 copies of this sent to me and will forward them on to 
you as soon as they arrive. Pawley’s report on German reparations is available 
as such through the State Department. If that’s what you want you can request 
that at the same time as the above material from Mrs. Thomason. 

I called the Gov. Printing Office and they said they had not filled your order 
because you had not sent the money along with it. How you would have known 
the prices I'm sure I don’t know. But here is the dope: 


U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey reports: 


1. Japan’s Struggle to End the War _. 20¢ each 
2. Effects of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki ches ea i a ea See 45¢ each 


> 


3. Summary Report (Pacific War) 


ae oe ---.. 25¢ each 

[ Handwritten: BAB—would you follow up your previous order with a check?] 

[ have tried and tried to get you twelve copies for free. But the Stratezie 
Bombing Survey has been dissolved and the only distribution point for the 
material seems to be the GPO, Do you want to try sending in an order accom- 
panied with a check or would you like one of us to go around there and buy the 
stuff and send it from this office to you? Whichever you say—it’s no trouble 
for one of us to go over and pick things up. How you managed to get the first 
copies I can’t imagine. They were so firm about “no tickee, no laundry” except 
for Gov. agencies. 

Now, on the last two I'm afraid T haven't done well at all. Would you look 
at your one copy of the Industrial Disarmament of Japan and see if they give 
any Washington clues at all. No one in State or War seems to have ever heard 
of them at all and IT can find no trace of a National Engineers Committee here 
in Washington. Sorry to be stupid but I imagine there must be some reference 
or name or address that would shed some light on the subject. 

The same goes for Corwin Edward's report on the Japanese combines. No one 
in State seems to have ever heard of them. Do you have any further clues such 
as who Edwards is or for whom the report was made or anything like that? 
Guess I'm no rival for Scotland Yards yet. 

Now there is one favor you can do for us, please m’am. The recent catalogue 
(I suppose it’s too much to hope that the additional order has arrived yet, isn’t 
it?) lists pamphlets from the Australian Council and from the Royal Institute. 
We have none of them here in the office either in the library or on our “for sale” 
shelf. Do you suppose your oflice could send me one copy of each of these? 
Somehow I have the feeling that you could do it without any effort where it 
would be a struggle for the AMCO shipping room if I asked them for a set. 

When can I expect you down? Your bed is waiting for you and any day or any 
hour is convenient. So let me hear, won't you. 

Best, 
RENEE J. GUTHMAN. 


Mr. Manpeu. This is a photostat of a letter from the files of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, dated October 8, 1946, addressed to 
Renee Guthman from Mary F. Healy. 
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Senator Warkrns. It may be received. 
The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1426” and is as 
follows:) 


ExHipit No. 1426 
STH OCTOBER 1946 
Miss RENEE GUTHMAN: 
imerican Council, Institute of Pacific Relation 
1706 G. Street NW 
Dear RENEE: We have just received twelve copies of Hearings on Statehood 
for Hawaii from Representative Peterson's office. I believe these probably 
through your good efforts. Thank you very much, 
We have heard through Bill Lockwood that reports on textiles and edu 


Washington, ap. ¢ 


in Japan are now available in the State Department \t tirst I thought I we 
write to Margaret Carter to find out from who we should get these, but you se¢ 
to have such remarkable success I decided to ask vou Ve would ke twe 
copies of each report, if possible (I shall pass one on to the Ameo library) 

Also, we should like to obtain copies of Pawley’s report on reparations fror 
the State Department which was released some time back 

We have received one Copy of each ol the fi tL reports of thie U. S. Sti PL 14 
Bombing Survey (one on Japan, one on Germany) and have ai der in for some 
time with the government printing otlice for an additional ten copies [ w 
dered if you would have a chance to get in touch with Colonel MeMurrit It 
our getting copies directly from the U, S. Strategic Bombing Survey, Grave 


Point, Virginia as indicated in the attached corre spondence, rather than orde 
ing them through the government printing oflice. It took us a good month to get 
the first copies and we have not yet received any additional ones. I should tell 
you that the government printing oftice did not bill us for the first copies, so p 
haps if Gravely Point fails to comply you might try calling the GVO directly 


You see we are making full use of your generosity. It is wonderful to have 
someone to write to with these rather vague requests. 

While I think of it, perhaps while you are on the trail of these reports you 
might see if we can obtain copies of the report on Industrial Disarmame: 
Japan made by the National Engineers Committee which was submitte to ‘ 
Secretaries of State, War and Navy We ] e received one copy from the 
neers Joint Council here, but would like ten to twelve more 


Sincerely vours, 


Mr. Mawnpt ak hisis a photostat from the list of the files 
stitute of Pacifie Relations headed “Tis of Washu “ton, Vire hla, ana 
Maryland members,” dated October, 1946, 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The list referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1427” and is as fol 
Ows: 


EXHIBIT No. 1427 


LIst OF WASHINGTON, VIRGINIA, AND MARYLAND MEMBERS 


Capt. A, Alean, 3130 Wisconsin Ave., D. C 

Mrs. Jane M. Alden, 4607 Connecticut Ave., D. C 

R. P. Alexander, 4507 Van Ness St... D. C 

John M. Allison, Division of Japanese Affairs, State Dept 
1. Russell Andrus, 602 Woodside Parkway, Silver Spring, Md. 
¢. O. Arndt, U. S. Office of Education, D. C 

Edwin G. Arnold, Box 234, R. F. D. No. 2, Fairfax, Va 

Mrs. Ellen Atkinson, 3447 S. Wakefield St., Arlington, Va 
Australian Legation, 3117 Woodland Drive, D. C 

Dr. O. E. Baker, University of Maryland, College Park, Md 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barnett, 4225 49th St., D. C. 

John Barrow, 5034 41st Street, D. C 

Margaret Beard, 2110 Florida Ave., D. C 

Erie A. Beecroft, 2017—37th Street. D. C 

Konrad Bekkar, 1323 Naw Hampshire Ave., D. C. 
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Harold R. Benjamin, 3915 Calverton Drive, Hyattsville, Md. 

Charles R. Bennett, Hotel Fairfax, D. C. 

Prof. George H. Blakeslee, Division of Political Studies, State Dept. 

The Hon. Frances P. Bolton, House of Representatives 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins University 

Mr. William Braisted, 3104 Cleveland Ave., D. C, 

Senator Ralph O. Brewster, Senate Office Bldg. 

Stephen C. Brown, State Dept. 

William O. Brown, Lanham, Md. 

Ralph J. Bunche, 1510 Jackson St., D. C. 

W. A. M. Burden, Commerce Dept. Bldg. 

Dorothy Burgeson, 4905 Potomae Ave., D. C. 

Ardath W. Burks, The John Paul Jones, 1717 “G” Street, D. C. 

Ralph H. Busick, 220 North Thomas St., Arlington 

Halleck A. Butts, 4701 Connecticut Ave., D. C. 

John F. Cady, 2824 8. Abingdon Drive, Arlington 

John C, Caldwell, 8408 Queen Anne’s Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Schuyler Van R. Cammann, 4103 W Street, D. C. 

Elisworth C, Carlson, 3207 Commonwealth Ave., Alexandria 

Mrs. Margaret R. Taylor Carter, Division of Public Liaison, State Dept. 

William D. Carter, 1215 16th St., D. C. 

Catholie Assn. for Int'l Peace, 1312 Mssachusetts Ave., D. C. 

Len De Caux, C. I. O., 718 Jackson Place, D. C. 

Alfred D. Charles, 29 College Ave., Annapolis 

Chester Chartrand, 700 N. Wayne St. Arlington 

Jean-Felix Charvet, French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming, D. C. 

Office of Commercial Counselor, Chinese Embassy, 2001 19 St., D. C. 

The Hon. O. Edmund Clubb, Foreign Service Mail Desk, State Dept. 

Wallace M. Cohen, 63802 Oakridge Ave., Chevy Chase 

Mrs. Evelyn 8. Colbert, 1858 Mintwood Place, D. C. 

Nickolas Cottrell, 1815 N. Randolph St., Arlington 

Cabot Coville, Mail Room, Dept. of State 

Mrs. Lillian Coville, 3114 Dumbarton Ave., D.C. 

David Daiches, British Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts Ave., D. C. 

The Hon. F. M. Davenport, 8000 Parkside Drive, D. C. 

Capt. R. A. Dawes, USN (Ret.)., Hunting Ter. Apts., 1200 South Washington St., 
Alexandria 

Eleanor E. Dennison, 3900 39th St., D.C. 

Ellery Denison, Export Import Bank of Washington, D. C. 

Ludwell Denny, Scripps-Howard News)apers, 1013 13th St., D. C. 

LaFell Dickinson, Pres., General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N St., D. C. 

Ben Dorfman, U. S. Tariff Commission, D. C. 

Dr. H. V. Dreyhausen, Dir., Evans Products Co., 1608 20th St., D. C. 

Cora DuBois, 1639 Wisconsin Ave., D.C, 

James Terry Duce, Arabian-American Oil Co., Shoreham Bldg., D. C. 

Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, 2719 Dumbarton Ave., D. C. 

Clara Eastlake, 1411 No. Hartford St., Arlington 

Charleen Egan, 4905 Potomac Ave., D. C. 

Capt. E. M. Eller, USN, Office of Public Information, Navy Dept., D. C. 

Charles B. Fahs, 8411 Piney Branch Court, Silver Spring 

Elizabeth Fautz, FAO, 2841 McGill Terrace, D. C. 

Prof. Alfred P. Fernbach, Lyndhall Apts., Univ. of Virginia 

Dr. Henry Field, Library of Congress 

Gwendolyn R. Fillman, 2019 Eye St., D.C. 

Ruth Finney, 1525 28th St., D. C. 

Sam Fishback, 202 Wilmington P1., 8S. E., D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs, F. M. Fisher, 2313 South June St., Arlington 

Ralph Fisher, 2005 North Madison St., Arlington 

Wilfred Fleisher, 2320 Tracy Place, D. C. 

Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, 3183 Connecticut Ave., D.C, 

John De Francis, 1706 Prest Road, Alexandria 

M. Jean Gates (Miss) 3100 Connecticut Ave., D. C, 

C. fi. Gauss, Export-Import Bank, D. C, 

Mortimer Graves, 1219 16th St., D. C. 

James Frederick Green, 21 East Pradley Lane, Chevy Chase 

The Honorable J. C. Grew, 2840 Woodland Drive, D.C, 

Gordon Griffiths, 1811 N. Oak St., Arlington 
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H. Lawrence Groves, Dept. of State, Mail Room, D.C. 

Eleanor M. Hadley, Govt. Sect. (in Japan with military government) 
Jane E. Hallenbeck, London Hall, 1133 13th St., D.C. 

Dr. and Mrs, E. 8, C. Handy, P. O. Box 57, Oakton 

George L. Harris, 2102 South Knoll St., Arlington 

Joseph C, Harsch, CBS, Earle Bldg., D.C. 
Lowell H. Hattery, 945 Pennsylvania Ave., D. ¢ 
Senator Harry B. Hawes, Transportation Bldg., D.C. 

Mrs. Carrol Healy, Netherlands Information Bureau, 1470 Euclid St., D.C. 
Sister Helen, Library, Trinity College 

Dr. Clarence Hendershot, 8454 Piney Branch Court, Silver Spring 

Arthur B. Hersey, 807 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria 

James J. Hitchcock, 1821 M St., D. C 

Claire Holt, 8260 Prospect Ave., D.C. 

Halford L. Hoshins, 1906 Florida Ave., D.C. 

Robert B. Holtz, 11S8 National Press Bldg., D. C 

James L. Houghteling, 2481 Kalorama Road, D. C. 

A. W. Hummel, 4615 Hunt Ave., Chevy Chase 

Robert Stuart Hummel, 1201 Clifton St., D.C. 

Lt. Com. W. 8S. Hunsberger, 16 West Woodbine St., Chevy Chase 

Lt. Walter G. Inman, USNR, 2310 9th St. North, Arlington 

Roy James, 1210 South Barton St., Arlington 

Dr. David Jenkins, 8500 39th St., D. C. 

Odette L. Jenzen, 1079 3ist St., D. C. 

Joan Johnson, Cardinal Point, Norfolk 

Dr. William C. Johnstone, New Delhi, Indian 

S. Shepard Jones, 4404 Maple Ave., Bethesda 

Allen L. Jonns, 1820 Olds St., Norfolk 

W'alter B. Kahn, 2231 Q St., D. C. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Keeney, 215 B Street, D.C 

Arthr S. Keller, 1486 N. Inglewood St., Arlington 

John W. Kendall, 1313 Southview Road, Northwood, Baltimore 

Bessie J. Kibbey, 2025 Massachusetts Ave., D.C, 

H. S. Konijn, 1828 North Monroe St., Arlington 

Philip EK. Krichbaum, 821 Maryland Ave., D.C. 

John F. Kullgren, 2800 Woodley Rd., D.C 

Mrs. Helen B. Lamb, 2951 Morrison St., D.C. 

Margaret Lambie, 1661 Crescent Place, 1. ¢ 

Emmanuel S. Larsen, 1650 Harvard St., D.C 

(wen Lattimore, Roland View Rd., Ruxton, Md. 

Rev, Edmund J. Lee, Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 

Waldo G. Leland, Amer. Council of Learned Societies 

Morris R. Lewis, China 

Sir Willmott Lewis, 1202 National Pre Bidg.. Washington 

ernest K. Lindley, 1227 National Press Bldg., D. C. 

Pau! M. A. Linebarger, 2831 29th St... D.C 

\ rS. Lippman, 3525 Woodley Rd., D.C. 
Frank Lorimer, 2030 Chesapeake St., D. ¢ 
Lewis lL. Lorwin, 30th & Cathedral Ave., D.C 
Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, 3127 Patterson PL, LD. 
IV. A. MacMurray, Lutherville, Md. 

Robert N. Magill, 231 First St., D.C. 

lohn MeGilvrey Maki, Harvard University 
Kendrie N. Marshall, 122 Aspen St., Chevy Chase 

Edwin M. Martin, 9 Brookdale Road, D. C 

Col. Truman M. Martin, 4801 Connecticut Ave., D. C. 

George H. A. Masselman, 24 Woodhaven Blvd., Bethesda 

Major Gen, Frank R. MeCoy, 2516 Massachusetts Ave., D.C. 

Lt. Harry L. McMasters, USNR, 3720 9th St., D. C. 

Selden & Audrey Menefee, 2729 Daniel Road, Chevy Chase 
Eugene Meyer, World Bank 

IE. W. Mill, 4100 Russell Ave., Mt. Rainier, Md. 

Mr. & Mrs. A. L. Moffat, 3705 Thirtv-Third Place, D. C. 

\irs. Boswell Moorhead, 2220 R Street, D.C 

George W. Morris, 10 Shenandoah Road, R. F. D. 1, Alexandria 
Phoebe Morrison, 7320 Piney Branch Road, Takoma Park, D. C. 
William D. F. Morrisson, State Dept. 
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Warner Moss, 704 Powell St., Williamsburg, Va. 

Edgar A. Mowrer, 3301 Garfield St., D. C. 

Raymond T. Meyer, 400 High St., Chevy Chase 

Rev. James Murdock, 23-1840 Biltmore St., D. C. 

Prof. G. Bernard Noble, 909 N. Wayne St., Arlington, Va. 
Frank B. Noyes, Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

Ear! L. Packer, State Dept. 

Ruth E. Pardee, 227 N. Pitt St., Alexandria 

Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, Brookings Institute, D. C. 

Cyrus H. Peake, 4616 Hunt Ave., Chevy Chase 

Dr. Karl J. Pelzer, 5530 Broad Branch Road, D. C. 

James K. Penfield, State Dept. 

Marshall N. Peterson, 4107 Conn. Ave., D. C. 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 1615 Rhode Island Ave., D. C. 

Abe Pivowitz, 3148 P Street, D. C. 

Jane F. Plimpton, 2139 R St., D. C. 

Major James Plimsoll, Australian Embassy 

Mrs. Hilda C. Pontius, 4020 Arkansas Ave., D. C. 
Catherine Porter, 2102 So. Knoll St., Arlington 

Mr. & Mrs. G. R. Powles, New Zealand Legation 

Olive I. Reddick, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 
Helen Dwight Reid, AAUW, 1634 I St., D. C. 

Arthur R. Ringwalt, State Dept. 

Jay Robinson, 1631 S Street, D. C. 

Mrs. Eryl Rudlin, 8218 Volta Place, D. C 

Robert Rutherford, State Dept. 

Corp. of St. Timothy's School, Catonsville, Baltimore 

Mr. & Mrs. F. B. Sayre, 4853 Rockwood Pky., D. C. 

W. A. Scharffenberg, 804 Houston Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
E. FE. Schefer, 119 South Oak St., Falls Church, Va. 

Karl de Scheinitz, 2505 P St., D.C. 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Wardman Park Hotel 
Katherine Sherman, 2808 Sth St., Arlington, Va. 

William Phillip Simms, 1015 18th St., D. C. 

Lt. Bennet Skewes-Cox, 1635 Wisconsin Ave., D. C. 
Florence M. Smith, 2558 Mass. Ave., D. C. 

Henri Sokolove, 2010 N. Taft St., Arlington, Va. 

H. M. Spitzer, 901 16th St., D. C. 

Hon. Edwin F. Stanton, Bangkok 

John Stenhouse, 4808 Park Ave., D. C. 

Arthur Sweetser, 3060 Garrison St., D. C. 

Carlton B. Swift, 1318 29th St., D. C. 

Raymond Swing, 1613 19th St., D. C. 

Wayne C. Taylor, 1748 22nd St., D. C. 

William Lonsdale Tayler, Galesville, Md. 

Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, Senate Office Bldg., D. C 

Laura Thompson (Mrs. John Collier), Vienna, Va. 

Daniel Thorner, 4522 49th St., D. C. 

M. BB. Thresher, British Embassy, 3100 Mass. Ave., D. C. 
Mrs. W. H. Turner, Jr., 513 South Fairfax St., Alexandria, Va. 
TWA Library, 1740 G Street, D. C 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Parker Van Zandt, 712-A Westchester Apts., D. ©. 
Mrs. Ilza Veith, 4507 Prospect Circle, Baltimore 

Comm. K. L. Veth, Claridge Hotel, D. C. 

John Carter Vincent, State Dept. 

Elliot Wadsworth, 2416 Traey P1., D. C. 

Benjamin B. Wallace, U.S. Tariff Commission, D. C. 
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Mr. Manpeu. This is a photostat of a tentative list of American 
delegates to the Ninth International Conference of the JPR. It is 
dated December 5, 1944, and was teken from the files of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The list reterred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1428” and is as fi 
lows :) 

ExHrpsir No. 1428 


MASTER FI cory 


TENTATIVE List OF AMERICAN DELEGATES TO NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENC! 
Hor Sprincs, VaA., JANUARY 5 TO 19, 1945 


1*Major General Clayton Bissell, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, War Department 

Ralph Bunche, Department of State 

William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

Robert D. Calkins, Dean, School of Business, Columbia University 

Frank Coe, Assistant Administrator, Foreign Economic Administratior 

Arthur G. Coons, Dean of Faculty, Oecidental College, Los Angeles 

Len De Caux, Publicity Director, Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Rupert Emerson, Deputy Director, Liberated Areas Branch, Foreign Economi 
Administration 

Frederick V. Field, Executive Vice Chairman, Council for Pan-American De 
mocracy ; formerly Secretary, American Council, IPR 

Mrs. Frank A. Gerbode, Executive Committee, San Francisco Office, IPR 

Admiral T. C. Hart, Navy General Board, Navy Department 

Philip C. Jessup, Professor of International Law, Columbia University 

Eric Johnston, Chairman, United States Chamber of Commerce 

Grayson Kirk, Institute of International Studies, Yale Univ. 

Owen Lattimore, Director, Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Walter Lippmann, Columnist and author 

J. A. MacKay, Vice President, National City Bank, New York 

George Abbot Morison, Vice Chairman, Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee 

Laurence Salisbury, Editor, Far Eastern Survey, American Council, IPR 

Robert G. Sproul, President, University of California 

Eugene Staley, School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph Turner, Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

John Carter Vincent, Chief, China Section, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

W. W. Waymack, Editor, The Des Moines Register and Tribune, Des Moines, 
lowa 

ALTERNATES 


1*Colonel William Maver, Chief Japanese Specialist, Military Intelligence Divi 
sion, War Department 

Boris Shishkin, Research Economist, American Federatio nof Labor 

Mr. Manver. This is a photostat of the Yosemite conference stafi 
as taken by me from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1429” and is 
as follows:) 

EXxHIpIT No. 1429 


[Secretariat 1936, Document 1 (subject to revisior 


Pacific Council—Yosemite Conference Staff 


General Administration__- Bae ian .. Edward C. Carter. 
COIGE DARIO COICO. a cticicsncciicencmem nein Hobart N. Young. 
Pacifie Council: 
Secretary is ‘ ittoans . Edward C. Carter. 
Minute Secretary_ -..--....— Kate Mitchell. 
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Research Committee: 
Secretary eiunsean 
Minute Secretary__-_~ 

Program Committee: 
Secretary 
Minute Secretary__- 

Finance Committee: 

Secretary cae aati ‘ 
Minute Secretary_- 

Publications Committee: 
Secretary =e sci 
Asst. Secretary in 

Minute Secretary 

tion Committee: 

Secretary anid 

Minute Secretary 

Joint Meeting, Pacitis 


( ommittee: 


Educ 


Council and Finance 


Secretary 
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Managing Editor 
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secretaries 


ence Press Officer 
Press Officer 
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( noe a’rocceeulugs and Supervi 
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Lag ge Problems 
( t Library Bookstore, Biblio- 
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( f Mans 
Papers: Distril 
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W. L. Hollani. 
Ruth Lee You.ig. 


Charles F. Loumis. 
’ardee Lowe, 


Edward C. Carter. 
Hilda Austern. 


Richard Pyke. 
Hilda Austern. 
Bruce Turner. 


Harriet Moore 
Sir Anthony Jenkinson. 


Edward C. Carter. 

Hilda Austern & Kate Mitchell. 
Owen Lattimore. 
Catherine Porter. 
Harriet Chi 


Chester H. Rowell. 
Charles F. Loomis. 
Sadie Rogers. 


W. L. Holland and Richard Pyke. 


Bruno Lasker, Richard Pyke, W. L 
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Charles I, Loomis. 
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(The minutes referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1430” and are 
as follows:) 
Exuisit No. 1430 


REcorD oF Groupe D 
AUGUST 25TH, 1936—FIRST SESSION 
(See Lattimore, pp. 5, 7) 


Chairman—Dr. R. C. Wallace. 

Rapport ur kield. 

Secretary—Miss Moore. 

Recorder Trevor Lloyd. 

The Rapporteur presented a brief summary of the proceedings of previous day 

Chairman.—Suggested that the Group try to discover what are the announced 

ims of Communism in China and how do they oppose the aims of Reconstrue 
tion. HH invited the Chinese delegation to explain its attitude to be fe owed 
by anything the Japanese might wish to add. 

I. Z Koo-China. Offered an estimate of the influence and extent of Com 
munism in China based on two aspects of the subject: 


Regarding it as an organized political movement. 





li. As an ideal of economic organizatior 
i. As an organized political movement, it was not serious before 1918, when it 
was an intellectual movement with very little political force InigimakR 
elemen lded providing a technigq organiza nd popu ! da 
to the a idealism. Between 1922 and 1927 there followed a period 
when ¢ \ onalis ( ed i ( the forme greeing » ZI p 
i WI ind to cooperat L) g this period of cooperation, th 
(‘om } re enabled to pel rate throughou China During 
ve s ] mis iS an or tie reached its ] Phen « 
the sey ‘om Nationalists groups, and since that time it has s! 
a steady decline in strength. Today the movement is weak and broken, with 
fragments continuing to exist in Shansi and Sechuan. 
As an organized political force it has no immediate future, although in the 
distant future it may revive It is not a matter of immediate concer! 
As an idea of economic organisation it is very widespread indeed in view 
of the acute economic distress of the country. All who think of the future of 


| 1 
China must think in Economic terms and Communism cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. Communism as an idea is still of interest and importance 

A new angle has been injected into the discussion with the pressure from 
without. Especially among younger people Communism is being seen as the 


only alternative to Imperialism (since the Manchurian conquest, ete.) and in 


the event of a choice being made the former will receive the most support. So, 
the speaker went on to say, internally there is acute distress and ontside there 
is pressure. Together these may convert many to Communism. Those fully 


familiar with the conditions within China do not discuss the matter in terms 
of the failure or success of Communism. It has not yet been tried seriously. 
The Communists have had no chance of showing their real skill. All reco 
that the Communism of 1956 is a very different matter from that « 
The earlier brand was based more on a class attitude, involving the confiscation 
of land and its redivision, ete. But nowadays by their own pronouncements 
they are no longer stressing class consciousness. They are fighting Imperialism 
as represented by Japan. Iurther they are abandoning many of their economic 
theories in view of the need for practical application, e. g., the confiscation of 
property. They are working on a more reasonable programme with a wider 
appeal. 

In summary, as a political factor it is a spent force As an idea it is still 
worthy of consideration and there is a change in its method of approach at 
present 

Dr. Nasu, Japan, translating for General Banzai.—Communism in China is 
just changing its front, the speaker said and although it had lost power in Cen- 
tral China it is becoming more powerful in the north. Although Communism 
may not be readily exportable, Japan is worried about its possible influence 
in Japan. This is especially true when the C. P. makes so much of its slogan 
the fighting of Japan. That slogan is put on the banners of the Communists 
and causes the gravest dismay. 


gnise 
f 1926. 


§8348—52—pt. 14 51 
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The Chairman.—Wondered whether there should be some discussion of the 
United Front. 

- — U. 8. delegate.—Is this modification of aim by the Communists a fore 
shadowing of a cooperation between the Communists and Nanking in some 
future emergency. 

Mr. Liu, China.—There have been rumours within the past year—it is very 
difficult to judge the sincerity of the Communists—that there have been discus- 
sions ahout a United Front between the Communists and Nanking, also for an 
agreement to allow the Communists to extend into Northern China in order to 
fizht the Japanese. In northern Shansi a Government oil well was captured by 
the Communists and but minor changes in its personnel—a few years ago 
there would have been many beheadings. This shows, said the speaker, a dispo- 
sition to work with the Government. On March 24th, 1936, there was a secret 
meeting of the Communist Party in Shanghai and the speaker understood that 
a United Front was discussed. 

Dr. Nasu.—What connections exist between the Communist Party and the 
Third International or the U. S. S. R.? 

Mr. Liu said that the Comintern had expressed its lack of desire to interfere 
in China—probably there existed very little contact. 

Dr. Nasu wondered whether there was financial help or assistance with organi- 
sation as in the case of Borodin. 

Vr. Liu believed there had been no contact since December 1935. 

Dr. Quincey Wright was interested in what Dr. Koo had said about the Com- 
munists changing their attitude. Mr. Bisson had already stated that Commu- 
nists and the Nanking Government were in effect offering alternative methods 
for protecting the territorial integrity of China. What are the essential dif- 
ferences between the two groups and in what way do they offer alternative 
solutions of the problems of Japanese Imperialism. 

Mr. Loong, Chinese delegate.—The Communists have given up the idea of 
contiscating property. They are not hostile to all Imperialist nations, merely 
Japan, 

Dr. Mah, China.—A very great deal of attention is being paid to Communism 
in China in the outside world, particularly in Japan. People have a 
bogey of it. The speaker agreed with Dr. Koo in mentioning that Communism 
is a factor in the life of China, but it is probably a spent force as an organised 
political movement. Some years ago in the south Shangsi (7?) Province there 
was considerable fear that the movement might develop but on being driven from 
there and seattered very thoroughly by the Government, the danger passed. 

The speaker went on to add that the sole difficulty was that small seattered 
croups are able to offer opposition to the Government’s programme for reconstruc- 
tion. The Government has had difficulty in completing its programme in Com- 
munist regions. From an ideological point of view he added, Communism need 
net disturb people. It is simply a manifestation of discontent and in view 
of the condition of the country would continue. If the National Government 
could alleviate the living conditions then Communism would have made a very 
great contribution to the progress of the country. 

Further the speaker wondered whether the Communism of China was similar 
to that of Russia. The latter had developed a great deal since the early vears 
If Communism was to be regarded as a challenge to the evils of existing Society 
then it need not disturb one. 

Certain principles were laid down by the Premier of Japan—Hiroto as a basis 
for Japanese-Chinese agreement. One of these was that the two countries should 
join together to remove the menace of Communism in China. The Chinese, the 
speaker added, are gravely suspicious. It would be difficult to discover just what 
are Communists. The Japanese might begin to describe as Communists those 
they had previously termed bandits, i. e., those in opposition to Japanese aggres 
sion. Under such an agreement it is possible, that, in view of what hus already 
happened in the Northeast that the Japanese might send their troops to re 
mote parts of China on the pretext of driving out Communists. 

The failure of Japan to agree with China on the basis mentioned was largely 
due to such suspicions, 

Dr. Nasu, Japan.—The speaker indicated that he could not pretend to repre- 
sent the Hiroto Government—but if a definition of Communists was needed, it 
was those against whom Chang Kai Shek was fighting at the moment. Those 
occupying very large tracts of China at the present time. He did not think that 
Chang Kai Shek was a friend of the Communists—especially as the latter have 
been highly critical of him. 
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Any compariscn between China and the USSR is misleading. The latter has 
changed a great deal and its attitude is partly due to its being firmly estab- 
lished and desirous of combining with foreign countries. Chinese Communism is 
not so firmly established and has not the experience of the USSR. The speaker 
doubted whether they had modified their attitude at all seriously. The change 
of front may have been due to their receiving a severe blow from Chiang Kai 
Shek. 

Dr. Koo pointed out that when delegates asked for an opinion on the possibility 
of a United Front, it was impossible to give an answer. ‘There are many in 
the present Government who believe that although the attitude of the Commu- 
nists has changed, its fundamental policy does not change. It merely changes 
its outer appearance. At the moment they are capitalising on the anti-Japanese 
feeling that exists. Yet most observers think that as a whole the Communists 
are a group whose principles do not change. Such knowledge makes a United 
Front difficult. Fundamentally Communism is an internal problem for China 
and although it may be serious it will probably disappear before external threats 
Thus, the speaker concluded under pressure from outside a United front might 
be formed. It was impossible to give a direct answer. 

Dr. Wright, U. S. A—In discussing the difference in Foreign Policy between 
the two factions suggested that the sole real difference between the Communists 
and the National Government lay in the speed with which they would demand the 
return of Chinese rights abrogated by treaty. The Nanking method he sug- 
gested was the capitalistic democracy way—that of gradualism. The Commu 
nists would denounce all foreign rights abruptly. Whichever way was followed 
there was a universal feeling that the matter must be solved. 

Mr. Loong, China.—A great deal of attention is being directed, he indicated, 
to the Constitution and in a few months time it might be possible to answer the 
question. There was the possibility of the Communists being permitted to exist 
as a legal party. 

Mr. Nimmo, Australia.—Pointed out that if the question of Communism was 
an internal one then nations were entitled to expect China to take the responsi 
bility for what they did. Did the 1925-1927 efforts of the Communists effect 
the rights and lives of foreigners and did it provide grounds for foreign 
intervention ? 

Dr. Koo.—In the period mentioned in the question, so far as he knew the 
were no such problems. He was not aware of the Communists providing any 
grounds for foreign intervention. 

The Communists were all driven inland, away from the Treaty Ports. 

Owen Lattimore There had been a certain moral tone about the discussion of 
Communism, speakers had talked of it as being good or evil. The speaker wanted 
to discuss whether Chinese Communism was on the upgrade or going down 
ward. He wondered what the governing factors were. ‘The historical approach 
is the only possible one. The speaker congratulated Dr. Koo on his quite re 
markable speech—the best short exposition of the topic he had ever heard 
but doubted whether Communism was a spent force. It had merely changed its 
manifestations—it was not a spent force. 

The matter could ‘be discussed from two points of view. 

i. As far as its strength went, in 1925-26 there was very powerful Russian 
influence. Since the movement retreated to the interior it had become separated 
and it was impossible for them to have obtained much financial assistance or 
ammunition. Thus for ten years it had been a completely Chinese movement 
It had shifted its territorial position but its strength was undiminished. 

The Party possessed a nucleus of highly trained men and around each of the 
nucleii there was a loosely organized group of discontented peasants—followers 
for negative reasons. The group was driven out of the old strongholds in 
Shanshi (7) and had done tremendous forced marches in taking up the new 
ground. They had moved and changed slogans but the principles remained 
unchanged. 

The Communists believed that Communism would normally follow Capitalism 
as a stage in the evolution of Society and that the Revolution was merely a 
means of hastening the process. Thus it was possible for them to change 
the means in the face of Japanese aggression without modifying their principles 

ii. It has often been said that Japan is the only solid bulwark against the spread 
of Communism in Asia. The speaker suggested that the opposite point of view 
might well be put that Communism in China was the only bulwark against the 
spread of Japanese imperialism. 
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When Manchuria was being taken there was some resistance offered, proba- 
bly comparable with that of Haile Selassie in Ethopia. The Governor of Man- 
churia represented one of the progressive movements in China—he saw that rail- 
ways and factories were built and a new group of vested interests arose founded 
on the westernisation of the country. The ineffective resistance showed that 
there existed a division of interest—the official policy was to make as great a nui- 
sance as possible for Japan so that they might be prepared to come to a deal. 
The Governor was successful and at the moment lived in China still a rich man. 

The Communists pointed out that aggression from Japan divided the people 
of China into two groups. The wealthy were leaders up to a point and were 
then prepared to compromise to save themselves. Then they deserted the masses. 
Further the speaker pointed out that they suggest that under the leadership of 
Nanking Chinese Reconstruction is only possible with foreign aid against Japan. 
Thus Nanking prepared for an opposition to Japan at some future date but if 
foreign aid was not forthcoming in time to stop Japan it will have to be bargained 
for. Thus a weak country—China—will be bound in the end to lose by playing 
With other nations for help. So that the Communists had a fundamental appeal 
to the people of China. ‘Here are a backward people, who must learn western 
techniques. Will this come through the agency of profit-making groups with 
the workers all lowered to a coolie class or is the people going to take it on its 
own.” Such ap appeal, he pointed out, was an appeal to temporary conditions— 
a front towards Japan that would not compromise—but there was also a separate 
long-term appeal offering Communism as the best possible means of freeing 
China to make her muster of Western ways rather than to allow them to master 
her. 

Communism needed to be thought of not only as a threat to Japan but also as 
a protection against her. 

Vr. Kerr. U. K.—Was the Pau Cha system being used as an opposition to 
Communism or was it a half-way compromise, or was it a simple revival of an 
old system. 

Vr. Liu, China.—Suggested that it was probably a survival of an earlier 
custom. It amounted to the collective responsibility of a small community for 
the behaviour of its members. Thus if a murder was committed in a village, 
the Government held the whole group responsible for detecting the murderer. 
It was also used to discover troublesome people like Communists. There was 
a further use as a channel for propaganda. 

Dr. Koo suggested the main reason that of an antidote for crime—a village of 
ten families would report any newcomers. The Government used it as one of 
the agencies for clearing up bandits. 

Dr. Wright, USA.—Had been trying to think of Communism as an inter- 
uational problem, As Dr. Koo had said it was an internal problem but the 
acceptance of Communist leadership by the country would have important inter- 
national consequences. He had been thinking of Germany since the war. The 
inequities of the Treaty of Versailles were too much for the moderate Govern- 
ment of Stresemann to remove. A later and more violent government was able 
to bring about their rapid dissolution. There might be a parallel in China. 
There existed at the moment moderate parties using moderate methods. In the 
hackground there existed a more violent party. In ten years this picture might 
be well worth bearing in mind. 

The future depends on the success of the moderates in handling the dominant 
problem. The Radicals will fade away if the moderates succeed. Otherwise if 
the moderates fail in their international policies then the Communists will come 
to the fore once again. 

Owen Lattimore suggested that Communism is an internal question and that 
it was up to the Chinese to choose democratic Capitalism or Communism. But 
its effects are NOT interna! since the intervention of Japan. The people of 
China may well say, “How can WE settle this problem when we are continually 
being interfered with from Manchuria—wave after wave flowing down until 
they reach the Yellow River?” After all he went on, far from being unable to 
build railways parallel with the South Manchuria it is now forbidden even to 
keep Provinces which are parallel with Manchuria. Japan keeps pumping 
propaganda—Japanese propaganda into Japan. In effect “cooperation” is the 
injection of the Japanese view of Chinese affairs into China. 

Wright, USA suggested that the difference between internal and external 
affairs in International Law breaks down when as the Germans pointed out in 
their case—the occupation of the Ruhr complicated the internal matters of the 
country as a whole. Every State has the right to insist on complete sovereignty. 
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If foreign influences enter it may be impossible for China to control her own 
internal affairs. Then all other parties will fall before that which offers deter- 
mined leadership against the common foe. 

The Chairman wondered whether the few remaining minutes would be best 
spent in considering the attitude of the Japanese delegation to these points 
or in some consideration of question B 3 which read: “What are the specific 


objections of the Japane se Govt. to foreign help in schemes for Chinese recon 
struction? * * * ete., ete.” He suggested that at the beginning of thie 


next session of the Round Table, the Japanese delegation be prepared to make 
a statement. He then invited short questions on the Chinese question in 
general 

Wr. Gull, U. K. asked Dr. Koo whether there was a parallel between the na 
tionalists attitude being adopted by the Communists and the agreement of 1027 
Was the separation of the two groups at that time due to a fear of Borodin 
ting too great an influence. 


Dr. Koo.—Most of those present will see nationalism as a dominant note for 
years to come. When the Communist-Nationalist break up Came it Was not 
alone because of Borodin but because the Communists contrary to the agree 


ment kept their own cell organisations intact. 

Mr. Loong, China, felt that the matter was receiving too great attention, yet 
he believed that if the alternative was the loss of property rights or the loss of 
sovereign rights, he would not only raise his son to be a soldier but his tv 
daughters also. 

The Chairman thanked the Chinese for their most impressive and objective 
contributions. 


Mr. Manpvet. This is a photostat of a document taken from the files 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations headed “Minutes” as taken by 
M. Price, which I offer for the record. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 

(The minutes referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1431” and are 
as follows:) 


(Pencil note: China Aid Council.) 
Pencil note: As taken by M. Price.) 


MINUTES 


The following people from Indusco and China Aid Council met together on 
March 27, 1944, at the Jaffe home, 49 East 9th Street: Norman Applezweig, 
Melvin Fox, David Leacock, Agnes Jaffe, Ida Pruitt from Indusco; William Hol- 
land, Phillip Jaffe, Talitha Gerlach and Miss Price from China Aid Council. Rose 
Terlin could not come, 

Talitha Gerlach was asked to preside. 

It was decided to discuss: (1) Ways of working harmoniously with UCR, i. e 
a modus vivendi: (2) The sending of funds to China by UCR. 

Mr. Jaffe outlined what he thinks are the differences between China Aid 
Council and Induseo. In addition to its children’s work, China Aid Council sends 
funds to Mme. Sun and these funds therefore cannot fall into any other hands 
than Mme. Sun’s. Indusco, on the other hand, sends funds through the In- 
ternational Committee and Indusco must be assured that its funds go in a 
way satisfactory to Indusco. In this case therefore Indusco may have a problem. 

The question was asked whether or not the International Committee is con- 
trolled by the K. M. T. Spokesmen from Indusco considered that this was not 
the case. 

It was asked whether the fight should not be to try to democratize UCR 
After discussion over what this process of democratization would consist of, it 
was decided that the first step would be to try to democratize the Program 
Committee. 

One of those present felt that UCR should be strengthened but expressed 
the fear that this strength might be turned against the agencies’ programs. He 
agreed that the first point that should be made is the democratization of UCR 
Mr. Jaffe thought that we should talk in terms our immediate rather than our 
future problems 

Mr. Holland said that in his opinion the U. S. Treasury would most probab 
permit UCR to enter into the procedure of exchange of American money on 
the open market in China if a single, solid organization is used, such as UCR 
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The point was brought up that apparently it is Dr. H. H. Kung who wants 
the money to be sent by one group such as UCR. This fact indicates that 
funds sent from the U. S. probably support other groups than those controlled by 
Dr. Kung. The sending of funds through one group is extremely dangerous 
in that it might mean complete control of all foreign funds by that group and 
in time preventing any other groups from carrying on relief and rehabilitation 
work in China. 

Mr. Applezweig suggested that some machinery was necessary and expressed 
the opinion that the agencies receive the worst deal when each agency is dealt 
with separately. He proposed that an Inter-Agency Council be set up in 
which matters can be thrashed out before they are taken up with UCR. 

Mrs. Jaffe felt that all agencies within UCR can work together but should 
be content to limit themlseves to a few simple points to begin with. 

Mr. Applezweig said there should be no tendency to keep the knowledge of such 
discussions from UCR, that the group should discuss frankly and openly with 
the view of improving relations with UCR. 

Mrs. Jaffe pointed out that the meeting should be for the betterment of UCR 
and not against UCR. 

Mr. Fox then said that CAC and Indusco both agree on the necessity for a 
strong UCR. UCR can only be strengthened, however, if there are strong agen- 
cies. The following resolution was suggested and adopted: 

“In the interests of effective functioning of the agencies with United China 
Relief, it is suggested that an Inter-Agency Council to discuss matters of 
mutual concern be formed. During the past period there have been diffi- 
culties due to certain causes. One of these causes has been that agencies 
have felt that they have had neither direct representation nor representa- 
tion elected by themselves on the Program Committee. When this matter 
has been worked out, it is to be hoped that there will be a discussion of other 
questions of mutual concern to the agencies and United China Relief.” 

The group decided, if Mrs. Carter would give her consent for China Aid Coun- 
cil’s representatives to do so, to meet with ABMAC representatives on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday at 6:30 at the Jaffe’s. 

Mr. Manpeu. This is a telegram dated November 29, 1944, ad- 
dressed to Raymond Bennett, from Rose Yardumian. It is taken from 
the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Senator Warxins. It may be received. 

(The telegram referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1432” and is 
as follows:) 

Exuinit No. 1432 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 29, 1944. 
RAYMOND BENNETT, 
Institute Pacific Relations, 
1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York: 

Ellen Van Zyll DeJong Atkinson, formerly IPR research staff, now Far East 
Branch, Military Intelligence Service, War Department, eager attend Hot 
Springs conference as recorder, has discussed matter Bissell’s aid Colonel Me- 
Cormick, but because wording in your letter to Bissell requesting three junior 
officers cannot be assigned Mrs. Atkinson. Competent and good worker, helpful 
to IPR in Washington; recommend her highly. Would you be willing write 
Bissell immediately suggesting her name either in place of one of three officers 
or in addition to three Atkinson consulted on whether MIS should send rep- 
resentatives. 

Rose YARDUMIAN. 

Zyll, IPR, IPR, MIS. 


[ Handwritten: HHP—Will you take this up with HA and see what she thinks? 
I have no objection but don’t want to get wires crossed in MIS, and HA has 
talked with them since I have. D.] 


Mr. Manne. This is a “Draft of suggestions for the Washington 
office,” a photostat from the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
dated June 23, 1943. 

Senator Warkins. It may be received. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1433” and is 
as follows:) 


Exuisir No. 1433 
JUNE 23, 1948. 
RovuGH Drartr OF SUGGESTIONS FOR WASHINGTON OFFICE 


I. PRELIMINARY PREPARATION (TO BE COMPLETED DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST) 


1. An effort should be made to find more accessible offices and a minimum of 
furniture secured. 

2. All IPR publications should be sent down, as well as maps, any duplicate 
materials in either library, a duplicate file of the American Council bibliog 
raphy file, copies of bibliographical material prepared by American council, 
a list of periodicals in Ameo and Paceco libraries. Such organizations as 
KPA, NPA, WPA might be asked to send their publications to the Washington 
office as well as the New York office. 

3. The Secretary should talk with members of Amco and Pacco staffs to secure 
their ideas on development of Washington office and information on work 
each is doing. 

$4. The secretary should have a talk with Bob Barnett at the first opportunity 

5. The secretary should contact key people in government offices concerned with 
the Far East to inform them of existence of office and to discover how it can 


be most useful to their work, and to discover what information is available 
in their offices. 
6. An informal advisory committee should be set up. Possible members: Harry 


Price, Michael Greenberg, Irving Friedman, Alvin Barber, Alger Hiss, Jim 
Shoemaker, Bill Johnstone, Wilma Fairbank, Mrs, Boulton 
II. POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON OFFICE AND DUTIES OF SECRETARY 


1. Arrangements and secretarial work in connection with two study groups 
ready running under Johnstone’s direction 


2. Possible organizati of new groups, such as (a) small “clearing house” 
sroups of specialists working on the same field in different government de- 
partments; (b) popular meetings and luncheons on appropriate occasions 


3. Secretary should keep in touch with activities of French, Dutch, and Philip 
pine Councils 

4. Secretary should be prepared to perform any special tasks asked of her by 
New York staff. 

5. Secretary should keep in touch with the activities of such organizations as the 
FPA, League of Women Voters, NPA, ete. 

6. Secretary should keep informed as much as possible on developments in 
Congress 

7. Secretary should make and maintain contact with the press 

8. Secretary should be prepared to arrange for book reviews and contributions 
of articles and keep an eye open for likely speakers and authors 

9. Development of AmCo membership. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may [ incorporate by reference the 
State Department biographical registers into the record at this time ? 
Senator Watkins. Yes: you may have that permission. 
(The oe by re ference is noted and marked as “Exhibit 
No. 1434.’ 
Mr. a alae, I wish to enter into the record by way of reference 


following document appearing as exhibit No. 18 in the appendix, 
part I. of the Special Committee on Un-American c vities of the 
ee ee tled “KE XCery its from 
peeches and resolutions ey at the Thi ton q Congress of the 
Communist International (June 22 to July 12.1 ), pub lished by tl 


Contemporary Publishing psi ation, New Yo rk City, 19: 
4-70, 75 114, 115 ~117%, 131-149. 150—153. 190-199. 
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Senator WarTkins. The matter will be received as offered. 

(The incorporation by reference is noted and marked as “Exhibit 
No. 1435.) 

Mr. Morris. I think that is all, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Senator Warkrins. We will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the chairman.) 
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